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ADVERTISEMENT 


FIFTH EDITION. 


LL history has been roughly divided into four 

portions, as characterised by a greater or less 
amount of evidence. Lowest of all is the legendary 
period, where everything is unauthenticated tradition ; 
next is the semi-historical, where, though the main 
element is still tradition, we have also certain contem- 
porary monuments, which, so far as they go, can be 
relied on; and last, we come to history, properly so 
called, where the mass of the materials is authentic 
and contemporary, but which is lower or higher, as 
the surviving records come to us only from one side, 
or (as in modern history) fairly represent every party, 
and include all kinds of indirect as well as direct 
evidence. 

I need hardly say that the history of ancient India 
is almost exclusively mythic and legendary,—the 
ancient Hindus never possessed any true ‘historical 
sense.’ Now one merit of the ‘Hindu period’ of Mr. 
EXLPHINSTONE’sS History is, that he endeavours to avoid, 
as far as possible, all legendary details, and to confine 
himself to those authentic fragments of information, 
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which can be gathered up from still existing mona- 
ments, as those of Asoka, or such indirect native 
sources as Manu's Institutes, or tbe accounts of 
foreign visitors, as the Greeks. His ‘Hindu period’ 
almost entirely ignores the gigantic visions of Pauranik 
mythology: but its four books, though nearly bare of 
the information which scholars might expect to find, 
as to the scattered hints which may possibly be 
extracted from the unhistorical native literature, yet 
contain a mass of authentic facts, which are just what 
the general reader requires. Another charm of the 
book is the spirit of genuine hearty sympathy with and 
appreciation of the native character which runs through 
the whole, and the absence of which is one of the main 
blemishes in Mr. Miuu's eloquent work. 

The ‘Mahometan period’ is of a very different 
character. Here we have authentic contemporary 
records,—we deal with flesh and blood, not shadows; 
and Mr. Evrxixstosxe’s History, in its clear despatch- 
like narrative, has always seemed to me to possess, in 
no small deyree, some of those characteristics which we 
all adinire in Mr. Grote’s History of Greece. The 
author had been so long engaged in Indian politics, 
that he could at once enter into and unravel all those 
endless details which render Asiatic history so confased 
and difficult; ° and I question whether this portion 
of his History will ever be superseded. 

For the ‘Hindw period’ Mr. Errninstoxr availed 
himself of all the sources then at his command; but 
the study of Sanskrit is making such continual strides 
(particularly as regards the Vedas), that we may expect, 


° Compare Hallam s complaint, in hiss Middle Ages, voli ch 6 
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befewe many. years, ta see light throws on several 
open hé omits altogethéz, or leaves obscure. 
At paecent, however, our knowledge is in. a transition. 


state,—we can more easily see that a given view is 


erromeces than substitute a better in its placed; and it 
seems 46 me that it would be premiaturd, as yet, to 
rewrite this portion. Ere lomg the Vaidik hiterature — 
‘will have been thoroughly studied and made d¢ecessible, 
—the liwe:of Manu will have been compared with the 
older Grihya and other Sttras, which were probably 
their original source: and the ‘Hindi period’ will 
then admit of being treated on a broader plan, and 
in faller detail. 
Expainstonr’s History is now a standard text-book 
in the examinations of the Indian Civil Service at 
home, and the Universities in India, and a new edition 
was wanted to meet the present demand. As so much 
advance has been made of late in Oriental studies 
generally, and so many new sources of information 
have been opened since the first edition was published 
in 1839, it has been deemed advisable to add a few 
hotes, especially where new facts could be adduced. I 
have endeavoured to keep them as few and brief as 
possible; but at the end of the ‘ Hindu period’ I have 
added a few appendices on some of the more important 
points omitted by the author,—more especially on the 
details as to medieval India supplied by the Chinese 
Buddhist travellers. Some account of these last 
seemed required to complete Mr. E.pxinstone’s own 
plan,—viz., to compare the state of the Hindus as 
described in Manu with their present condition, and to 
illustrate the changes by ‘a view of the nation, at a 
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To appearance of a new History of India requires 
some words of explanation. 

If the ingenious, original, and elaborate work of 
Mr. Mut left some room for doubt and discussion, the 
able compositions since published by Mr. Murray and 
Mz, Giza may be supposed to have fully satisfied the 
demands of every reader. 

But the excellence of Histories derived from Euro- 
pean researches alone does not entirely set aside the 
utility of similar inquiries conducted under the guidance 
of impressions received in India; which, as they rise 
from a separate source, may sometimes lead to different 
conclusions. 

Few are likely to take up this volume unless they 
are previously interested in the subject, and such 
persons may not be unwilling to examine it from a 
fresh point of view: if the result suggests no new 
opinions, it may at least assist in deciding on those 
contested by former writers. 


In the choice of difficulties presented by the expression of Asiatic words in 
European letters, I have thought it best to follow the system of Sir W. Jones, 
“hich is used by all the English Asiatic Societies, as well as by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, Professor Wilson, and various other writers. But as I do not, in 
general, attempt to express the aspirates, gutturala, or other sounds which 
are peculiar to Asiatic languages, I have not found it necessary to copy all 
the minutise of Sir W. Jones’ orthography, or to distinguish particular con- 
sonants (as k and c), which in his system would represent very different sounds. 
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OF INDIA 


——-— 


INTRODUCTION. 
Ispra is bounded by the Himflaya mountains, the river Indus, 
and the sea, prtorten 
Its length from Cashmir | Com t 
1900 British miles ; and i ft the 2) 1 
Indus to the mountains ea t 1 om 4 Je 7 


upwards of 1500 British mil 
Tt is crossed from east to 
those of Vindhya, which e3: 


by 8 chain of mountains, called 
between the twenty- resort 


third and twenty-fifth pa allels of latitude, nearly “som 


from the desert north-west of 


Guzerét to the Ganges. 


The country to the north of this chain is now called Hindostan 


Hindostan, and that to the sonth of it, the Deckan.’ 


Beewas. 


Hindostan is composed of the basin of the Indus, that of the 
Ganges, the desert towards the Indus, and the high Netwral 


tract recently called Central India.” 


visions of 
Hindostan, 


The upper part of the basin of the Indus (now called the 
Panjab) is open and fertile to the east of the Hydaspes, but 
rugged to the west of that river, and sandy towards the junction 
of the five rivers. After the Indus forms one stream, it flows 


" ‘The Mogul emperors fixed the Ner- 
badda for the limit of their provinces in 
those two great divisions. but the division 
of the nations ie made by the Vindhya 
mountains. It is well remarked by Sir W. 
Jones and Major Rennell, that both banks 
of rivers in Asia are generally inhabited by 
the same community. The rule applies to 
Europe, and is as true of the Rhine or the 
Po as of the Ganges and the Nile. Rivers 

and convenient limits for artifi- 
ial Rivisions, but they arenogreat obstacles 
to communication ; and, to form a natu- 
ral een nations, requires 
sree terres stone mae 





2 [Hindustan proper, contradistin- 
guished from the southern penineula and 
eastern India (Dakshin and Piirb), is the 
same with the Madhya Desa or central 
Tegion ? see Manu, ii 21.” (Colebrooke, 

‘At. Soc, i. 183.) Col. Tod (ibid.) 

g between the Himdlaya 
Nerbadda, N.and S. ; its eastern limit 
a line in the meridian of the source of that 
river at Amarakantak, passing through 
Praydg and meeting the great northern 
chain ; on the W., towards the Indus, it 
comprehends all the tracts within the 
limits of cultivation. —Ep.] 
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through a plain between mountains and the desert, of which 
only the part within reach of it. waters is) productive. As it 
appronches the sen. it divides into several branches, and forms 
a fertile thengh iWl-cultivated delta, 

The basiniof the Ganges (though many of the streams which 
water it have their rise in hilly countries. and though the central 
part is not free from diversity of surface) may be said on the 
Whole to be one vast and fertile plain. This tract was the resi- 
denee of the people who first figure in the history off India: and 
itis still the most advanced in civilization af? all the divisions af 
that country. 

Acchatn oof hills. known in the uetuhbourhead by the name 
af Aravalll, Is connected by lower Tahives with the Western 
extremity oof the Vindhiva mountains on the borders of Gauzenit, 
stil atrefclpes Wy» toon considerable listauee beeveonel Ajmir, m the 
direction af Delhi: forming the aliviston between the desert ion 
the west nad the central tablesland. Tt would le more correct 
tor say the brel of the desert; for the sonthecastern portion, 
Ineludine lealpair, is on fertile CORTES, Bacept this tract, all 
between the Aravallt mountains and the Tndus, from the Satlay 
or Hysudras on the uerth to near the sea oon the south, sa 
waste of sand. in whiel: are oases of different: size aud fertility, 
the vreatest of which as ronnd Jeéssalmir. The uarrow tract of 
Cach WiterVetiaers Jet Ween the tlesert nil thie mesh, ariel luinken a 
sertaf brides frome Gruzernit to Sind, 

Central Toelia ts the smallest of these Sour situps) divistone. 
It isa tableclamd of uneven sartiee, from Poti ta 200 feet aleve 
thie sash, Pcotaracdee] by the Aravallt niediatsaiies a the Wesf, ntied 
these of Vindiva on the south: supported on the east by oa lower 
rane du Brsedelesued, ane shoptuy wradualls on the nerth-ensst tte 
the bastu of the Grauees. bts adiversithed bute fertile tract. 

Toe Vidliva motntamns form Che seattern Tart of Hiedestan: 
alee , borat be-voted thiecten, separated by the deep Valles afi the 
the de ae Nerbaudedsas ts ot pearsall] cdister eccadlesd Lepedea or Satpurs, 
Whoebomiist be crossed) befire wee reed: Qe neat raafuaraad cdivasqeegy 
I tia valle s of the Taptr. Thats staat] ftemet oas lowe beuue fine 
Pestoef the Dhecksas ds abmaeest entireds cccupred dey ie table tase 
of trisculan form, det the Loved of toast of Centemd Doolin, 
stipperrted pert nll stds by Pass ed octhis. Tie Twee ee 
Punies. Wete’, Tu! fons. tas motte, fellow fig teri vf thie: 
petunstils, Tr | be fWweets foe dus tatied fie see dues aa low harTh ow 
tract. fortress sorte bein ron the wore eens. Thre Bobble 
Wisk fa stapepeort thee Uableedisted are calleel Cie Celiats, The rade 
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to the west is the highest and most marked; and the low tract 
beneath it narrowest and most rugged. 

‘The table-land itself is greatly diversified in surface and fer- 
tility. ‘Two parts, however, are strongly distinguished, and the 
limit between them may be marked by the Warda, from its 
souree in the Injidri range, north-west of Nagpar, to its junction 
with the Godéveri, and then by the joint rivers to the sea. All 
to the north and east of these rivers is a vast forest spotted with 
Villages, and sometimes interrapted by caltivated tracts of con- 
siderable extent. To the south-west of the rivers, the country, ' 
thongh varied, is generally open and cultivated. 

Gnzerit and Bengal are regarded by the natives as neither 
included in Hindostan nor the Deckan; they differ greatly from 
tach other, but each has a resemblance to the part of Hindostan 
whieh adjoins it. 

Though the Deckan, properly speaking, includes all to the 
south of the Vindhya mountains, yet, in modern practice, it is 
often limited to the part between that chain and the river Kighna. 

The superficial extent of India is estimated at 1,287,483 
square miles. The population may be taken at Superficial 
140,000,000; but this is the present population; in ect and 
very early Hindti times it was certainly much less, and Pind 
in later days probably much greater.* 
mittee of the House of Commons on 
Indian affairs, October 11, 1831, will (if 
certain blanks Le filled up) make the ex- 


tent in square milos 1,287,483, and the 
Population 140,722,700. ‘The following 


3 These estimates cannot pretend to ac- 
curacy. Hamilton (Description of Hindo- 
xan, i 37) conjectured the number of 
square miles to be 1,280,000, and the 
pupulation 134,000,000. 











“An official Report laid before the Com- are the particulare — 
Square Miles. Population. 

Bengal Lower provinces + 153,802 87,500,000 
Beogal Upper provines 86,510 82,200,000 
Bengal cesaions from Berdr 85,700 (1.) 3,200,000 
Total Bengal . 306,012 72,900,000 

Madras. Lo + 141,923 13,500,000 
Bombay 64,938 (2.) 6,800,000 
Total British powsossions . 512,873 93,200,000 

Allied States. 614,610 (3.) 43,022,700 
Ranjit Si Sing possemsons i in the ¢ Panjab cS ) 60,000 3,500,000 
100,000 1,000,000 

Total of all India -1,287,483 140,722,700 


‘The superficial extent of the British 
territories and those of the allies is given 
in the above Report ; the former from 
actual survey, and the latter partly from 
survey and partly from computation. 


The population of the British territories 
isalao from the Report, and is founded on 
official estimates. except in the following 
instances, where I computed the numbers. 

QL) The cessions from Berér amount to 
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The popalation is very onequally distributed. In one very 
extensive district of Bengal proper (Bandwan) it) was ascer- 
tained to be 6000 sonts to the sqanare mile In some forest 
tracts, 1 te the square mile might be an exaggeration. 

Thouvh the number of large towns and cities in’ India. is 
remarkable, none of then are Very poptlons. In their peTernertat 
state af deeline, none exceed the popitlation af second-rmte cities 
in Burope.  Caleutta, withont its snburbs, has only Ze enn 
Inhabitants; and net more than two oor three of the others can 
have above ZOO.000 fixed popniation.® 

A tract, extending from 8°? north latitude to 30. and) varving 


Climate and in heirht from the level of the sen fo thre wTLPED Init s ef 


ata TS 


Himalaya, must naturally include the extremes of heat 


and cold; but oon the general devel of Indias within the great 
nerthern chain, the diversity ts comparatively inconsidersble, 
The characteristic of the climate, compared to that of Eure, 


tx brent. 


In a oyrent partoof the country the sans scorching for 


three months ino the vears* even the wind om hot, the land ts 
brown and parched, dust: flies in’ whirlwinds, all brooks hecome 


tree OC) eis are: TTY) (owe nt CO 
onthe Nerlawida are comparatively well 
peeepled: ant f have allowerl thet (40 aude 
tethe myuare title The retnaining 56,000) 
are a dal of formwts, that [ have only 
allowed 25 monte te the myuare mile. 

2 Ber one chetriet, under Botutay 
(the Northern (onean’, the extent w given 
frestas sIIrves, but without a Ritean at the 
pepulateen Po have allowed the aame rate 
wm that of the achycuninge chietriet the 
SicstQhree ay C' -teecere', whapede oe Deer Gao thre 
meta ures tale: It 16 protashly Came Yaate bh. 
Rerrt thie: astcurt pao atuall as te take 
the error piumater1al 

(40) No emtamate as given of the papas: 
Latics of the alliewd statew, mote poarta sf 
whack bave Seto dy aude te. the ayuare 
tale while othersar nearly dewerta Cn 
conenberstion fF all-.w 
megtuare tuts Which takes the pe gent etacns 
42. fg pie 

CG) The mre a named po geitata tr -f Sind 
ard the gop cut: ofthe Pansal are taken 
trom Beensae Draceea un 256 anda 227 
The erfen’§ f the Barcsab ve eele rite 
thas, ,cseee whack EReave bacardecd tether 
Shar cate the -facetent in nipiete. 

The eates¢ OBeie pe aabe it fet to 
ware tee the yep imeem ole een 
(to tgs mt the Alin anaa fie Dsoy, 
fron, Waiaeraer and Raita Ifwe deduct 
the LSha fee myuare tnties an Reaat, 
Swedes, and Norway, as pe preed by 
Majce Rennel!, fer the aake of ecanparien, 


at) me thre Oar OP 


we fim the rest raf Barge cv eran - 
im B85 weytare taalee, ard Jeorhae 
126.802, being nearly athird greatey than 
Furspe. Bat Runge, when freeel from 
the northern wastew, has the advantage im 
populate; for, after deducting Rusa, 
Sweden. and Norway. abst 60,518,000 
amie, Europe has atill 167,1°2,000 aoubs, 
aml India only 140,000,000. [Nee App VI} 

° Mr Husles, (ouster Xeornrvhes.1u S49 

* Fee Caleutta aw the Repowt «¢ the 
House of Cotamene, October 1], 2&8}. 
Pb -e Benaren, aaw- A prafie Researches. RV 
$74, 40%, where it ie stated that 2:0.cmp 
coommtatistewm Che fyewl purge rbaternty ‘fd the 
city anc euburte, and that 100,000 ueew 
may cume inion the greatest nena ae fd 
] User attiagee 

{ Accverelang G- the cenane if Mag. 1450 
the I" poulat:: - f O'al tee wae as fl} care 

TA. enle 6 fet effoer 


Fstrs pean: te | 
Pay wetane 44158 
Ameriwvane ay: 
Chit eer LT 
Asati: « 15.342 
TA as Oe wrauas 


Mik. ristane tt ytas 
a!S.1e3 
bee thee :usnter ar bv mo meee 
truste. rthy — br! 

* The therm «meter ofteor. mace abe-te 
11 during part of the heatest daya = It 
bas heen known to reach ) 27". 
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dry, small rivers scarcely keep up a stream, and the largest are 
reduced to comparatively narrow channels in the midst of vast 
sandy beds. 

In winter, slight frost sometimes takes place for an hour or 
two about sunrise; but this is only in the parts of the country 
which lie far north, or are mach elevated above the sea. Ata 
low level, if towards the south, the greatest cold in winter is 
only moderate heat; and on an average of the whole of India, 
it is not much more than what is marked temperate on our 
thermometers; while -the hottest time of the day, even at that 
period, rises above our summer heat. The cold, however, is much 
greater to the feelings than would be supposed from the thermo- 
meter. In the months which approach to neither extreme, the 
temperature is higher than in the heat of summer in Italy. 

The next peculiarity in the climate of India is the periodical 
tainy season. The rains are brought from the Indian Ocean 
ly © sonth-west wind (or monsoon, as it is called), which lasts 
from June to October. They are heaviest near the sea, espe- 
cially in low countries, unless in situations protected by moun- 
tains. The coast of Coromandel, for instance, is sheltered from 
the sonth-west monsoon by the Ghéts and the table-land, and 
receives its supply of rain in October and November, when the 
wind blows from the north-east across the Bay of Bengal. The in- 
tenseness of the fall of rain can scarcely be conceived in Europe. 
Thongh it is confined to four months, and in them many days of 
every month, and many honrs of every day, are fair, yet the whole 
fall of rain in India is considerably more than double that which 
is distributed over the whole twelve months in England. 

The variations that have been mentioned divide the year into 
three seasons: the hot, the rainy, and the cold, or rather temperate, 
which last is a good deal longer than either the other two. 

The fertile soil and rich productions of India have yetursipro- 
long been proverbial. Cae 

Its forests contain many timber-trees, among which the teak 
is, for shipbuilding, and most other purposes, at least Tree. 
equal to the oak. The sdl is a lofty and useful timber-tree: 
sandal, ebony, and other rare and beautiful woods are found in 
different quantities, but often in profusion. Banyan-trees, 
cotton-trees,’ sissoo (or blackwood-trees), mangoes, tamarinds, 
and other ornamental and useful trees are scattered over the 


? This is not the low shrub which bears seeds are encased in a substance resem- 
common cotton, but a lofty tree covered at’ bling cotton, but lighter and more silky 
one time with flowers of SJowing crimson, in ita texture. 
tad at another with pods, in which the 
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enitivated country, The  Tatbol (Mimosa Arabiea, or gum- 
sarubote trees) with ifs sWeetescented vellow tower, Yrowe 1 
profusion, both in thre Wona]s sane plains, Hi dd {Woe kineds vof 
enema osm Sariets other flowering trees, ° Mudberrp-. ar 
planted in great ninnhers, and are the tueans of furnishing a 
lnree supply of silk. The cocoa, palmyra. and other palias: ape 
COTE. The first af these viekds wont) tide with H milky 
theried. sane Hitse-] with Ht | thick connie of kerted, which Is 2ePh fer 
ghde as food, and oan aeeeunt oof the ot whiten as nintinfie tured 
frenar df fog Vast eNfent. The shell ts used) for Cups ane etter 
vessels, seme oof Which are tn universal use. The thick husk, 
in oWhiel the hatods enveloped, ds cetnpased off thhres. which 
forty oa Viliable combi. aid aaake the best sort off csbede, 
The weed, theusi aot capable af beta emipleved in carpenter's 
works is pecuitarly adapted fo popes for conveving water. bedinmes 
fer browd bat disnt wooden brrdoes, and otter purpesses, Wtie pe 
beneth ots mere opeogumred: thon osedtbtes. Phe hamden. leiug 
Jedtow, Ticht. cid strony. pe odtest as cere rally useful: whet 
entire, Che vartetpes tn its size dike ogre tit fer the bares 
af Choe sebdper. thr: pele efodits tent. oor tue qianet whoeth stistaits 
Pheenston of tis entefs fer the ordiniacy stathief tue pessant. op 
for tio patter ef bus eottave. ADD scathebdiow an dna is) come 
}' seal af Pesatinbe« ™. kept foto flyer by Teepos Hasfessed of saths, 
Wien =pelit, We pee ned tle voble tir: edip ts if fee laask. te, Thiavte, 
ane npg cable otee pairpeses goaneb Whe enuf aeress at the 
Jorrtes th fost a herrfe othe ied for enh malk. ane starits. 
Pi web etthe padi tecteplevedd oon tes sate tanner ae that 
OP tie vee metres corte deaves ads nee rece) flere tee trate re ned 
Over fete er af caffaue es: wroeb othe cap Whiell at) vt dds 
amp toe teter cue we Dogs flint of the Daeticcdd obute efreeay “Ty ] leew in 
sretopropertue, at the sparitieis tyne coenied: an Drain, 
Pree on on top bacretree caf the ste fog oouk. why 


Whee ab bt esten pteduee sc Ree ethane er peae: wind 


abe ye tb ab ap sper ge adpetrbi gr we oho st noe 
Tepe fae ett a feed cee ap fetta Pee re trae, 
Peet poets ’ Pease rd speattver Pears anit, waited, 
barveeP were fe perce nb er aes Nat ag ee his bevel and 
rr cs hc rT Ok ce rr Pc Se Ca 
liebe Nae Get proba ae foas eh es bet nade 

fie: ee | re Gres oe tp beth  h ve ten 
faphr B ee tg tenet tee. em bo wep andl Mera 


Pheedeade dre ce ef onan 2 Other tagcat ot srbe beta 


AS ot) Pa Ee PS De La A ie hy CA sub: 
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Pepper and cardamums grow in abundance on the western 
coast, and cinnamon in Ceylon: capsicum, ginger, cum- Spices, ae. 
min, coriander, turmeric, and various other spices are everywhere 
a common produce of the fields. We are indebted to India tor 
many well-known aromatics, and the wildest hills are covered 
with a highly scented grass, the essential oil of which is sup- 
posed hy some to haye been the’ spikenard of the ancients. 
Many trees supply medicines—as camphor, cassia, fistularis, aloes, 
ete.; others yield useful resins, gums, and varnishes. 

‘The woods are filled with trees and creepers, bearing flowers 
of every form and hue; while the oleander, gloriosa superbe, 
and many other beautiful shrabs, grow wild in the open country. 
The lots and water-lily float on the surface of the lakes and 
ponds; and there are many sweet-scented flowers, the perfume 
of which, though otherwise exquisite, is in general too powerful 
for Europeans. 

Whole plains are covered with cotton, tobacco, and poppies 
for opimm; even roses are grown, in some places, Over srienttural 
fields of great extent, for atar and rose-water. Sngar- 
cane, though still more abundant, requires rich and well-watered 
spots, and is not spread over the face of the country like the 
productions just mentioned. Large tracts of land are given up 
to indigo, and many other more brilliant dyes are among the 
produce of the fields. Flax, mustard, sesamum, palma Christi, 
and other plants, yield an ample supply of oil, both for culinary 
and other purposes. 

The principal food of the people of Hindostan is wheat, and 
in the. Deckan jowér and bajra:* rice, as a general article of 
subsistence, is confined to Bengal and part of Behar, with the 
low country along the sea all round the coast of the Peninsula: 
in most parts of India it is only used as a luxury.? In the 
southern part of the table-land of the Deckan the body of the 
people live on a small and poor grain called ragi.” 

Thongh these grains each afford the principal supply to 
particular divisions, they are not confined to their own tracts. 


* Jowér(Holous sorgum). Itgrowsona —_Béjra (Holcus spicatus) resembles a bul- 
reedy stem to the height of 8 or 10 feet, rush, the head being covered with « round 
and bears irregularly-shaped clusters of grain, amaller, sweeter, and more nouriah- 
impumerable round grains, about twice ax ing than that of jowér. 

big as mustard It is common all _—_* It was probably the circumstance of 
over the Levant, under the nameof dirra our early settlements in Bengal and on 
(or dourrah); snd in Greece, where it is the coast of Coromandel that led to the 
called kdlaubéki; there is likewise a common opinion that rice is the general 
coarse sort in Italy, called melica rossa, food of India, 

OF Borgo Tos80, % Cynosurus corocanus, 
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Bajrioand jewir are almost as much consumed as wheat in 
Hindostan. and are crown, Chongh otnoa less degree. in the pies 
countries: Whent ts not inmeommen in the Deckau. and ts sown 
lle thie ree countries: rive Is more or Jens rinsed nll over Lida 
in favourable situations. as noder hills,ar where an yvreat command 
af water ds obtained by artinen! mien. 

Barley ois fitth: eaten. and oats tH lately were nuknewn, but 
there are several suiatier sorts of wratu. suchas millet. pantcum 
Italieums. att other kinds for which we have uo name. Maize 
herd | wrownl deal crown forthe straw; anel the liemls, When Seothlige 
nnd tender. are toasted and eaten as adehwucy by the sillagers ; 
bur Pdoubr at the groin as ever innde into bread, 

Thereaareonany kinds of pulse. ef which there tsa very preat 
consainption by peaple of all ranks; aud oa vartety off roots: and 
vevetables.” whieh, with a large addition of the common sptees, 
fortn the ordinary messes used by the poor te give a relish te 
their bread. Many fruits are aceessithe tec the poor: csperially 
Hiangees, tuedous, aad water-melous, of which the two [net are 
erowh dn the wile beds of the rivers daring the dry weather, 
Ceourds aml cuenimbers are most abundant. They are sown 
reid the hats of the poor. sd trailed over the roofs, sec that 
the Whole barddine Gs covered with = owreen leaves and larve 
vellow flowers. (The miannge. whieh oo the best of the Dndian 
fruits, i dikewise by odineh the most commen, the tree whih 
bears at heme everywhere planted ii orduunds and) study. ane 
thriving owithent oauv further care, Phantaius or Taenanas, 
riba vaas, custare-appiles, pyle, nnd oofter fruits af tropical 
ehiates, are alse common. Girapes are pdentifid as a ganten- 
frit, duit tet pliuted: fur wine, Oranges, lites. and citrons 
are ondses thocenmerad Uses ged seme sorts am exeedient. Figs are 
roof quits wa veneral, Donn? ogeres fou Doe- lisse Ith Engeosf places, ratnel iT) 
meetbie (aps cal PP varase. if tie ee re thes He a portage thie: eed | ivy 
thy: world, Panesapeyel: sm aor carey dng ony ever Witrere, shtel i wih 
HW | ra 


Tdeorss secant ds. aod wWorkanerecstt le aire feel cong pulse.*  Thear 


SNe Oke ey tant ribo a the oo ve meses Oho es  freate have Lately 
cy Te ee ee Peete ante el cet th ee eees, and mouse 
cat? fa tadiehes - fh me fem Oh tee Ber year, sem f wha the pereh om 
sedrsar sy Cheep ree wilt amd | .8.. ated srawtearsy ae fhe fit Bitele that are 
Ar. tht, afin, boot ve - wtaefe vot saceesd The atqere are 

Ls ee Ce Oe nO Or scat. Woh eh 8 I poate je Bae, ow j- 
ee | ce oc eT a 
SP re re Fe Ye « aes fy "Dr Bhs. | ecm ae re me cad}! chanma, 
whe fo. 8 tthe weusht of eat. or -Powhiob ea eet ntame . samgbe yore 
meer PN ot de tre ON tr ne fae Fs toad pean fr on the weaves. f whe b 


oe Bt eee sw Oe eee soaks ary 1,bee fs, Je se the Unawe 
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forage is chiefly wheat-straw ; and that of the jowdr and béjra, 
which, being full of saccharine matter, is very nourishing. 
Horses get fresh grass dried in the sun; but it is only in 
partienlar places that hay is stacked. 

‘There are in some places. three harvests ; in all two. Béjra, 
jowiir, rice, and some other grains are sown at the beginning of 
the rains and reaped at the end. Wheat, barley, and some . 
other sorts of grain and pulse ripen during the winter, and are 
ent in spring. 

Elephants, rhinoceroses, bears, and wild buffaloes are confined 
to the forests. ‘Tigers, leopards, panthers, and some animals. 
other wild beasts are found there also, but likewise inhabit 
patches of underwood, and even of high grain, in the cultivated 
lwnds. ‘This is also the case with wild boars, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals, and game of all descriptions, in the utmost abundance. 
Lions are only found in particular tracts. Great numbers of 
many sorts of deer and antelopes are met with in all parts. 
Monkeys are nomerous in the woods, in the cultivated country, 
and even in towns. Porcupines, ichneumons, a species of arma- 
dillo, iguanas, and other lizards, are found in all places ; as are 
serpents and other reptiles, noxious or innocent, in abundance. 

‘There are horses in plenty, but they are only used for riding. 
For every sort of draught (ploughs, carts, guns, native chariots, 
ete.), and for carriage of all sorts of baggage and merchandise, 
almost the whole dependence is on oxen. The frequency of 
rugged passes in some parts, and the annual destruction of the 
roads by the rains in others, make the use of pack-cattle much 
greater than that of dranght-cattle, and produce those innume- 
rable droves which so often choke up the travellers’ way, as they 
are transporting grain, salt, and other articles of commerce from 
one province to another. 

Camels, which travel faster, and can carry more bulky loads, 
are much employed by the rich, and are numerous in armies. 
Elephants are also used, and are indispensable for carrying large 
tents, heavy carpets, and other articles which cannot be divided. 
Buffaloes are very numerous, but they are chiefly kept for milk, 
of which great quantities (in various preparations) are con- 
sumed: they are not unfrequently put in carts, are used for 
ploughing in deep and wet soils, and more rarely for carriage. 
arietinum of botanists, and exactly the The commonest of these are clarified 
Cece of Italy. In the Deckan the pulse butter (gh{) and a.sort of acid curd (dai), 
cused is cfilti, a mmall hard pea, which must which iscalled yourtin the Levant. Cheese 


be boiled before it is eaten, even by is scarcely known, and butter never used 
animals, in ite natural state, 
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Sheep ure as cominen asin Burepean countries, and goats more 
eo, OSWinhe ure kept hy the lowest casts ; poultry UPe Con Sra 
fivedy scares. in small villages at least. fram the prequdiee of the 
LDitedtis susinse fowls: dae the common fowl os: fetund waked in 
creat nttmbers, and resembles the bantam kind. The peneuck 
tise is comiuen ina wild state. White cranes and ewrettes are 
extremely numerous Chrotichent Che vears aud grey crines, wikd 
geese. snipes, ortolans and other birds off passage, come mn ine 
eredthhs qaumbers ato their sensenm. oo Eaves are found ju seme 
places, as are various Kinds of faleons. Vultures are very 
common, aud: kites bevond number, Mest) Enelish bink are 
CceyRadpyeota (encopt sinwingebiredsss Lees tefers paUrPts, or rather pare 
quets, ane various birds of splendid plumage, for which we have 
eofhoe vets litsthes, 

isis abundant, and is a yrent article of foadin Benesl, and 
woittie: oot fae Ps OuuErhes, 

Crocedbtles are atten seen bethotn rivers and darge ponds, 

Nene of tie ntnerals of Tndin have attracted attention UXCege 
eeces  dlinmoends and tron, The steel of Tndia was in reqnest 
Witte the ancients 2° ats celebrated ino the oldest Persiusn fuer tay, 
aredots st) othe uiatertal of the schmattars ed WK heritsan and 
Diatiisetis, Phe mifertor stones. opis, tte thas sfs. vurtiets, vhrv- 
solttes, bervds. cornelius, ayates, ete. are found tn coustderble 
qgbackish it tes, Mfust of the pearls Ite thie: worl, sttael all tiie Te-et. 
are then up tren beds near Cevden, Rech salt ae fail mee 
tate ef mponntatns ta the Psstapials ; setoed scalt is taecuede tte lurve 
qhatntities from the water ef the Saimber Lake om Ajuir. amd 
fret that ef the seas Saltpetre ds se cabnndint as te) sapeply 
Hats ther cenit ries, 


Th. cenfeiotion of the countries and phe peculiarities of 
eth cater guteb ose cpscere rameves wrest effeet oon mibitary cope Purtetis In 
Jebel Pia Jxasses three ts fie chaise of habls Chisel dniterPeaet 
Pree eli EEs reestibste: Cire clires thom ef? the resus, ame offen Tv the 
fed eT Patho Cammpeaacus are generally stepetededd drama: he 

coo res amaeed at tho ened of that sensen. Wien aman tad 
so mee dbuscdasnt. Tine sate ef eae catbag fdas i:° = ds Vers yreat|s 


bd fae stipepedy of Water. Wiib otmitiet be easy of aevess fo 


t ' ecttads of cart]. Wish i chee crn) } stra} pn TT UPI. etiethy for 
tot 6 Ute party ds effects selades fem frome tote eo tetags Baler see Radeagy 
Vy sue the Water wip a heute deb to eadt. ON: tandiine 


pecactioal rams Dern ts abl thee tae ees of faratiye. 


et. ?* ' ref tr. el, T.:. 4 \ ~t yt fat ry a . BHiyel aad.” 
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HINDUS. 
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BOOK I. 
STATE OF THE HINDUS AT THE TIMB OF MENU'S CODE. 


As the rodest nations aré seldom destitute of some account of 
the trusnctions of their ancestors, it is a natural sab- preititoary 
jet of surprise that the Hindtis should have attained. °srvstiom. 
f 4 high pitch of civilization without any work that at all 
approaches to the character of a history. 

The fragments which remain of the records of their. trans+ 
actions are so mixed with fable, and so distorted by a fictitious 
ind extravagant system of chronology, as to render it hopeless 
to deduce from them any continued thread of authentic narrative. 

No date of a public event can be fixed before the invasion of 
Alexander ; and no connected relation of the national transactions 

can be attempted until after the Mahometan conquest.? 

But notwithstanding this remarkable failure in the annals of 
the early Hinds, there is no want of information regarding their 
Jaws, manners, and religion; which it would have been the most 
asefal object of an account of their proceedings to teach; and if 
we can ascertain their condition at a remote period, and mark 
the changes that have since taken place, we shall lose very little 
of the essential part of their history. 

A view of the religion of the Hindus is given, and some light 
is thrown on their attainments in science and philosophy, by the 
Védas, a collection of ancient hymns and prayers which are sup- 
posed to have been reduced to their present form in the fourteenth 
century before the Christian era ; but the first complete picture 
of the state of society is afforded by the code of laws which bears 


+ ‘The history of Cashmir scarcely forms 
an exception. Though it refers to earlier 
writings of the saine nature, it was begun 
more than a century after the Mahometan 
conquest of Cashmir ; even if it were an- 
cient, it is the work of a small sequestered 
territory on the utmost borders of India, 
which, by the accounts contained in the 
history itself, seems to have been long 


liable to be affected by foreign manners; 
and the example seems never to have been 
followed by the rest of the Hindas, 
 [Itis most important for the reader to 
bear this sentence in mind, during the 
whole of the “ Hindd period.” It is only 
at those points when other nations came 
into contact with the Hinds, that weare 
able to settle any detaila accurately.—Ep.] 
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the name oof Menn, and which was) probably drawn op in the 
ninth century before Clirist.’ 

With that code, evers history of the Hindds numt begin, Bnet 
toocnin acentate notions even oof the people contemporary with 
the supposed Menu, we must remember that acade ds never the 
work of nosinele ave. some of the enrliest and rudest laws being 
preserved and incorporated: with the improvements of the most 
elivhtened times, To take a faniltar exntnple, there are many 
ef the duws in Blackstone the existence of which pePaves 8 highs 
afate of refinement im the: uation; but these relating to witehe 
erat} and) the waver of battle afford ne corresponding proof of 
the continuance of barbarism down te the ave in which the 
Commentaries Were written, 

Even if the whole cade referred to one period it would net 
show the real state of manners. [ts injunctions are drawn from 
the nodel te whieh its wished to raise the conmaunity, and) its 
prohibitions frome Che worst state of crime which it was possible 
to npprehene, [t Is fas Chee: veneral spirit of thie: conde, thre-refeore, 
that weomnset look for that of the aves and even then we nins¢ 
soften the features before we reach the actual condition off the 
people. Phave adhered te the usual phraseology iu spenking of 
thus compilation: but. thongh early adopted ns ap iiqnestionsble 
autherty forthe baw, P should scarcely venture to regard it as a 
code drawal up for the regulation off a particular state aader the 
STU ATT of mh oerapVa Paipraaetat. It ecehyps rather far Ine the work of a 
Jenarnecad TURSUEL, elestertiead teset forth lus these ofa portent UOPEAD ED RE ER 
wealth under Hindi iustitutions., Oly this SUpporsition it weothd 
show the state off society as correetiv asa leval code: sinee it) ts 
evident that it iucorporates the existing laws, aud any alterations 
ons have ntraduecd, with a view to bring them up to ite 
preconcetved: standard of pertection., must sap have been drmwa 
frome the opintons whieh prevailed when it was written, These 
cohstle rations being premised. | shall aew give an outline of the 
Veafeornaat ters contsstieed va Megas aned, afterwards, a description of 
the Plneits as they ane te be seen tn present times, 

The alterations effected daring Che tntersal will appear from 
TRO eR of the two pe liires 5 Bho aw view of Phe eeeeldooth, maf 
moyearticuiar pomt oof the transition, will be athonted from the 
neconnts Whiet fave: been heft tens by the Grreeks. 

Pee Nipendia Po tim the Nae -f pewter with the .ele cle ueent pm the 
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CHAPTER I. 
DIVISION AND EMPLOYMENT OF CLASSES. 
‘Trim first feature that striker os in the society described by Menu 


is the division into four clase 
tary, the industrions, aad tl 
with the prodigious clevati 


casts (the sacerdotal, the mili- 
vile). In these we are struck 
and sanctity of the Bramins, and 


the studied degradation of t] i 7 class. 

The three first classes, t by no1 Beq ,t -y 
admitted into one pale: they an ‘ 1 
te which peculiar importan 1 U thr 1 ; 
and they appear to form: the “a m : 1 govern- 
ment the laws are framed. Thefow i1¢ 8 dtl o ! 
no further considered than a they co bute to the of 
the superior casts. 

A Bramin is the chief of alle 3the + l 
in it are his: through him, jot ro. 7 antne, 


life;* by his imprecations c d y «ki ] 
troops, elephants, horses, @ 4 3Fco fn uv w ds 
and regents of worlds, and could giv zto new gods i new 
mortals.‘ A Bramin is to be treated with more respect than a 
king.’ His life and person are protected by the severest laws in 
this world,’ and the most tremendous denunciations for the next.” 
He is exempt from capital punishment, even for the most enor- 
mous crimes.’ His offences against other classes are treated with 
remarkable lenity,’ while all offences against him are punished 
with tenfold severity.” 

Yet it would seem, at first sight, as if the Bramins, content 
with gratifying their spiritual pride, had no design to profit by 
worldly wealth or power. The life prescribed to them is one of 
laborious study, as well as of ansterity and retirement. 

The first quarter of a Bramin’s life he must spend as a student; " 
during which time he leads a life of abstinence and humiliation. 


> Ch. ii. 139. 
and viii. 281283. 
05—208, and iv. 165—169, 
380. 








has sometimes mistaken for an * 276. 378, 379. 
Indian word, but it is an English w 272, 288, 825, 377, and xi. 
in Jobnaon’s , and de- 


205, 206. 
© Ch. ii. 175—210. 
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Shenk on ue aecotnt be wasted ou worldly studies. He stenkd 
treat. tits preceptor with lapltent ebeadtetre. and with hamdde 
Pespoet sutied aatQeseditaent. Whitehy oushit torte: oxtetidedd tee hits fistntds. 
Hho ornaurst perform Vartous servile othiees for hits porereepotecr, steed 
milst duleour for hitmeself in bringing loys amd other materials for 
suerifiee, aid water for obdations. He mast subsist entirely by 
boerererinyes freon dewor fas door?! 

Jor three seeeorsel yuarter of fats lite: lier Tivers with lits wif sataed 
thy. and discharges the ondlinary duttes ofa Bram. These 
Ha briefly stated te [oe resuelines satel Decsue tabi the Vilas: Te @ 
tietnye and oassistiuy others feo sueritives bestowing ondms. atod 
neeepting rifts. 

The mest honourable off these etaploy mients Istenettng. Ee as 
remarkable that. unlike otter rediedenus, Where thie: dirnits of the 
priestheed dslerived frome their service at the temples. a Bramin 
Isvonstdered gs dearaded Dy perfortutig ats of worship op assist. 
Ine oat sieriticess asa prefesstons ATE Prams are strony ane 
repeatedly produbited from reeeivine citts from dow born, wicked, 
er unWerthy persons.) They are ded even to take min) presets 
from Woe cephionabde civers. and are carefully tecavetd maskin af 
th hibont tao shaceres pol of Thtaliee essary presehts. Witserta thre reeriidar 
seurees fatloa Brann mit, for ainere subsistenes, glean. on be, 
ere MrPtavaafes, cor vet CM cabs: cf ND rete Tons LA » the Haca\ trate ; 
best dee dst Gi thee Nt rem ifs enter dite serviee s lie mist met 
Jiave recourse tee popuitar conversation. minet abstiats. from matteie, 
Stngtac. dhainerig. gaming. ated cence thom evervthmg dmeane 
erste Waly TaANits Tr | COMPOST 
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tees? ADD tint a respnete et ee ree eT ee 0 eo Od ed Co 
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sexiptares, b _ performing the regular sacrifices, 
he may (even in we sccvuu po 1of bis life) make over all to 
his -son, and remain in his ly house, with no employment 
bat that of an umpire.” 
The third portion of a B ain’s life he m as an 
eachorite in the woods. Cls in bark, or in: :;s8!] | of a black 
antelope, with his hair and ils unc , sle - the’; 
earth, he must live “witho ; ,wi ta m, wh 7 
silent, feeding on roots and fruit.” He n [| 6h tte oOo 
-@nd harsh mortifications, exp = hi , to the 
reins, wear humid garments  v °‘+,: in summer i in 
the midst of five fires under the bu ‘+ % Hem - 
fally perform all sacrificés an | sf CO! 5 al 
duty to falfil the prescribed 1 1 of: gi 
‘Em the last period of hisli the: 1 iism ly 1 litt ° 
and. abstracted as during t = th m fr 
from ail forms and externe! « rvanc_ |! ce 
: his mortificati «© ea HE e 1 sy 
resembles that of ordinary | oins; and I! al nence,i igh 
ateli great, is not so rigid a bef . He longer to invite 
| gaffering, but is to cultivate r | to enjoy delight in 


meditation on the Divinity ; till, at last, he quits the body “as 
a bird leaves the branch of a tree at its pleasure.’’™ 
Thus it appears that, during three-fourths of a Bramin’s life, 
he was entirely excluded from the world, and, during the re- 
maining fourth, besides having his time completely occupied by 
ceremonies, and in reading the Védas, he was expressly debarred 
from the enjoyment of wealth or pleasure and from the pursuit 
of ambition. But a little further acquaintance with the code 
makes it evident that these rules are founded on a former con- 
dition of the Bramins; and that, although still regarded as the 
model for their conduct, they had already been encroached on 
by the temptations of power and riches. 

The King must have a Bramin for his most confidential coun- 
sellor ;* and by Bramins is he to be instructed in policy as well 
a8 in justice and all learning. The whole judicial authority 
(except that exercised by the King in person) is in the hands of 
Bramins;” and, although the perusal of the sacred writings is 
not withheld from the two nearest classes,” yet the sense of them 
is only to be obtained through the exposition of a Bramin.” 


= Ch. iv. 257. 3 Ch. vii. 58. 
7 Ch. vi. 1—29. [Rather “Four fires.” * Ch. vii. 43. 
— Ep. sa Gis Vil 1, 9, 10, 11, and 60. 


™ Ch. vi 38, to the end. * Ch.x.1.- : * Oh. xii 108—113. 
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The interpretation of the Jaws is expressly confined to the 
Brimins: and we can pereeive, from the cade itself. how large a 
share of the work of legislation was in the hands of that onler. 

The property af the sacred class in as well protected by the 
law as its power. Liberality te Bramins tk niwle inenmbent on 
every Virthots qian” and ts the especiab duty off a Ring. Sace 
rfives and oblations, and all the cererontes of religion, invelwe 
feasts and presents te the Branuns.? and these gifts must alwave 
be Utherad: othe organs off sense and setien. reputation ino this 
lite. dinpypamess du the nest, hte itself. children. and cattle are 
all destroved by oa sacrifies offered: with trifling cit. te the 
priests.) Many penauees inay be commuted tor large flues, 
Which all ve te the sacred chiss.  Hfon Bramin finds a treasure, 
he keeps it alls afte fonml by another person, the King takes 
it, but most vive one hslf tothe Bramins. im farhire of heirs, 
the property of others eschents te the Rang. latothat of? Bramios 
sodiveded ainony their class.” A  dearnet Bramin te exemye 
from all taxation. aud ought. itn wank te be matutamed by 
the Kany.” 

Stealing the gokdoof Bramtus inenurs an extraontinary punish 
tment. Which as te be datheted by othe Rang tn person, and. te 
Itkels, Ie rest cises, for be capital® Their property is protected 
by many other deuunentions; and for injuring their cattle. a 
Inan ois te sitter amputation of half his foot. 

The nolitary cliss. though far from bemy placed on an eqnality 
with the Brumins, ts stl treated with honeur, Tt is mdeed 
Veltri neknowledged that the sacendotal orler cannot: prosper 
Without the qiditary, er the military without) the sacentotal ; 
and that the proesperty of beth oom this werkd and the neat 
depends on their cordial unten” 

The mihitars class enjoys. ina less degree, with respect te the 
Versvas, the same Derevepttan lat Inoertming! daw that the Bramzs 
Jeessesses tn espeat fee wil ttre other a dssse so Phe Ring be~ 
foyer fee fits a depssl aes probably dee add ocae ordinary rinisters.” 
Tire command of aaimies ated oof nitlitars divisions, in shert, the 
Wheels quilitars professton, apd in ostretiess all sttnateenes of 


8 ON oy te) amdas vee ua Stee cl en, thee beets Oo sad 
ayo. os ue hate fect tn ce apie? fciats 
ee rer ee LST vo Pahoa oie dae oke 
mt) aa i ee = “th aa Tee ip 
"Oh a. 8 be Breet ae the word "eh vs 3 8 36 
peef Resse Wo to tee thr agh-at hee "chs. 454 926, apd as} 
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command, a) | their birthright. It is indeed very observ- 
able, that ev... the code drawn up by themselves, with the 
exception of interpreting the law, no interference in the execu- 
tive government is ever allowed to Bramins. 

The duties of the military class are stated to be, to defend 
the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to read the Védas, and to 
shuu the allurements of sensual gratification. 

The rank of Veisyas is not high ; for where a Bramin is en- 
joined to show hospitality to strangers, he is directed to Velayas. 
show benevolence, even to a ‘chant, and to give him food at 
the same time with hisdome ..“ 

Besides largesses, sacrifice, and reading the Védas, the duties 
of a Veisya are to keep herds of cattle, to carry on trade, to lend 
at interest, and to cultivate the land. 

The practical knowledge required from a Veisya is more gene- 
ral than that of the other classes; for in addition to a knowledge 
of the means of breeding cattle, and a thorough acquaintance with 
all commodities and all soils, he must understand the productions 
and wants of other countries, the wages of servants,.the various 
dialvets of men, and whatever else belongs to purchase and sale.” 

‘The duty of a Stidra is briefly stated to be to serve the other 
elasses,” but it is more particularly explained in dif- suaras. 
ferent places that his chief duty is to serve the Bramins ;* and 
it is specially permitted to him, in case of want of subsistence 
and inability to procure service from that class, to serve a 
Cshatriya; or if even that service cannot be obtained, to attend 
on an opulent Veisya.” It is a general rule that, in times of dis- 
tress, each of the classes may subsist by the occupations allotted 
to those beneath it, but must never encroach on the employments 
of those above it. A Sidra has no class beneath him ; but, if 
other employments fail, he may subsist by handicrafts, especially 
joinery and masonry, painting and writiug.” 

A Stdra may perform sacrifices with the omission of the holy 
texts;* yet it is an offence requiring expiation for a Bramin to 
assist him in sacrificing.” A Bramin must not read the Véda, 
even to himself, in the presence of a Stidra.“ To teach him the 


brooke, Asiatic Researches, v. 63.) ‘Their 
employment in husbandry, however, ia 
now #0 common, that most peuple conceive 
it to be the special business of the cast. 
* Ch. x. 127, 128, 
* Ch. x. 109, 110, 111, and xi. 42, 43. 
* Ch. iv. 99, 
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Inw, oor tecdnstrnet him i the mode off expinting sin, sinks a 
Bratnin tute the died cabled Assam rita. 

[r seven forhpldean te vive Jutta teniperal welviees® Nos offe- nee 
IStnere repeateddy or more stromely invetwhed agamet than hag 
ofa Bramin receiving a vitt frome oa Stplra cs it cannot: even tee 
oN peadatedd hy pehanec, nntel th: wifi TH ee De restored,” A 
Bramin, starving. mas take dr eran froma Sitdm. bat mnt 
bever eal quent cooked: by dum. A Stidraoas te he fed by the 
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leds tehave awash nugheoon the part ootfending. Tf lie advise 
hit aleut fits religious duties, hhot oblis tele: dropped inte: hie 
totith and ears” 

These are spectmetes of the taws, equalhy Iudierots amd tue 
human, Whtehoare quad: oan favour of the otter chisses seninet 
Cie Stidrits, 

The: Proper bisaages ofa Stiolrn Is olireate-el tor bee ONE ve af 
ventempts? aml Che religions pennnes fer kalling fam ot the 
entneoauas for killa acest. froe. a olev. oa lizand, and varies 
ot tner satiate.” 

Yer. thengh the deyraded) state of a Std be) snthctentlhys 
rVident. huis precise civil ecorelitten ds ha nec eames se elemp, 
Sittlrns Ps: Hiiversiadls termed the sercile class: sured, in oef}e* 
place, as declined: that a: Stdras Qoeuvh omatetpated bw hire 
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against their master, who can only correct them in a manner 
fixed by law, and equally applicable to wives, children, pupils, 
and younger brothers.” That there were some Sidra slaves is 
indisputable ; but there is every reason to believe that men of 
the other classes were also liable to fall into servitude. 

‘The condition of Siidras, therefore, was much better than that 
of the public slaves under some ancient republics, and, indeed, 
than that of the villains of the middle ages, or any other servile 
class with which we are acquainted.” 

Though the line between the different classes. was so strongly 
marked, the means taken to prevent their mixture do yustuect ' 
not seem to have been ‘nearly so much attended to as “= 
in after times. The law in this respect seems rather dictated by 
jealousy of the honour of the women of the upper classes than 
by regard for the pnrity of descents. 

Men of the three first classes are freely indulged in the choica 
of women from any inferior cast,” provided they do not give 
them the first place in their family.” But no marriage is per- 
mitted with women of higher class : criminal intercourse with 
them is checked by the severest penalties ;" and their offspring 
is degraded far below either of its parents.” The son of 9 
Bramin, by a woman of the class next below him, takes a 
station intermediate between his father and mother;" and the 
daughters of such connexidns, if they go on marrying Bramins 
for seven generations, restore their progeny to the original 


© Ch. viii. 299, 300. 
™ (“The condition of a Sidra in the 
Hind ‘was infinitely preferable to 
that of the helot, the slave, or the serf of 
the Greek, the Roman, and the feudal 
systems. He was independent, his ser- 
‘Viees were optional ; they were not agri- 
cultural, but domestic and personal, and 
chimed adequate compensation. He had 
the power of accumulating wealth, or in- 
junctions against his 80 doing would have 
been superfluous. He had theopportunity 
of rising to rank, for the Purdnas record 
dynasties of Sadra kings; and even Manu 
Ytices their existence. “He might to a 
eatain extent study and tesch religious 
haowledge (‘a believer in Scripture may 
Teeive pure knowledge, even from a 
Sidra:’ Manu, ii. 238), and he might per- 
form religious acts. ‘Asa Sddra, without 
injuring another man, performa the lawful 
ita of the twice-born, even thus, without 
ing censured, he gains exaltation in this 
world, and the next.’ Manu, x. 128. See 


also 121—181, and Vishnu Puréna, p. 292, 
and note. 

© Nodoubt the Sidra was considered in 
sorae degree the property of the Bréhman, 
but he had rights and privileges, and free: 
dom, much beyond any other of the servile 
classes of antiquity.” Mill (Wilson, note), 
i, 194, 

‘At Yudhishthira’s inauguration, as de- 
scribed in the Mahibhérata, we find that, 
although the principal guest are Bréh- 
mans and warriors, “‘the invitations are 
extended to respectable Vaisyas and to 
Stidras universally ; the agricultural and 
servile claases thus having their due con- 
sideration, even at a ceremonial of a reli- 
gious as well as of a political tendency.” 
Atthe actual sacrifice, however, no Sidras 
were present. See Wilson, Jour. R.A. S. 
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purity of the sacerdotal classes"! bat the son oof a Sttdms by a 
Bramtu Wotnsa tea Ctlianddla. othe lowest: of mortals.” and 
dos intercourse with women oof the divher echasses praluces ota 
rivces dupeores feottl that Chetr bewrtter. 7 

The classes do tot) seein to diave asseacinted at Cheit ments even 
tnthe time oof Menus aud there ds oa striking contrast: between 
the cordial festivity recommended te Bratiios with their own 
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rity ; and, 9 L th ip 1 35 in one 
place? and Spusxeu m as su ‘t to in ot °;" yet no 
means are provided for eni cing th t d neither 


the councils nor the milita - chiefs a to have possessed 
any constitutional power but what t] ; derived from his will. 
He must, however, have bee subject to the laws promulgated in 
the name of the Divinity; ard the influence of the Bramins, both 
with him and with his peop e, would afford a strong support to 
the injunctions of the code. ‘ 

Like other despots, also, he e been kept within some 
bounds by the fear of mutiny rev § 

The object of the instita 1 of a ki is declared to be, to 
restrain violence and to pw evil 

“Punishment wakes when g ds: asleep.” 

“If a king were not to punish & Ity, the stronger would 
roast the weaker like fish: a8 .” 

© Ownership would remaii y 1 no ; the lowest would over- 
set the highest.’’* 

The duties of king are s: 1 generally to be, to act in his own 
domains with justice, chasti foreign foes with rigour, behave 
withont duplicity to his friends, and with lenity to Bramins. 
He is respectfully to attend to the Bramins, and from them to 
learn lessons of modesty and composure; from them, also, he is 
to learn justice, policy, metaphysics, and theology. From the 
people he is to learn the theory of agriculture, commerce, and 
other practical arts.’ 

He is to withstand pleasure, restrain his angry passions, and 
resist sloth. 

He is to appoint seven ministers, or rather counsellors (who 
seem to be of the military class), and to have one learned Bramin 
distinguished above them all, in whom he is to repose Administre- 
his full confidence. He is to appoint other officers also, government. 
among whom the most conspicuous is the one called “the 
ambassador,” though he seems rather to be a minister for foreign 
affairs. This person, like all the others, must be of noble birth ; 
and must be endued with great abilitics, sagacity, aud pene- 
tration. He should be honest, popular, dexterous in business, 


* Ch. vii 27-29. * Ch, viii. 386. is compelled by the clamours of his people 
« In the “Toy Cart,” adrama written to banish his beloved queen—See WiL- 

about the commencement of our era, the 

king is dethroned, for tyranny, by a cow- 

herd; and in another drama, the Uttare 

Rémsa Charitra,” the great monarch Réma 


* Ch. vii. 32, 
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acquainted with countries and with the times, handsome, intre ped, 
nn eloopment. 

The arms is te be iniamediately regulated ba a comumuatederstne 
elict; the actual infliction of pootshinent. by the otheers of 
qustios: the treasures and: othe country. bathe King himself; 
peace aud war. by the ambassadors The King was detabt ess ter 
supertitend all those departinients: bat. when tired of overluk. 
jus the attire off men. he might allow hat duty tee dewelve on a 
Well-jnalitied: prime mitnister.' 

His internal administration Is te de conducted: baw oa lima of 
civil officers, consisting of Tonds of stugle tewnstaps or villages, 
lords of TO towns, lords af Pee. ane lemds et Poe tewne.! 

These are all te be appotited by the King. and emeh ds te report 
mb ottences and disturbances to hits tim: [nate siperper, 

The compensation of a lend of ene tewsr ds te: de the: prev pepene 
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eapital stock i .; which in time of war or invasion 
may be increased to one-tw L 

On grain, one-twelfth, one~ , or one-sixth, “ according to 
the soil and the labour nec y to cultivate it.”* This also 
muy be raised, in cases of e: gency, even as far as one-fourth ; 
and must always have bee the most important item of the 
public revenue. 

On the clear annual increase of trees, flesh-meat, honey, per- 
fames, and several other natural productions and manufactures, 
one-sixth.’ 

The king is also entitled to 20 per ‘cent, on the profit of all 
sales." Tscheats for want of heirs have been mentioned as 
being his, and so also is all property to which no owner appears 
within three years after proclamation.” Besides posseasing 
mines of his own, he is entitled to half of all precious minerals 
in the earth.” He appears, likewise, to have a right of pre- 
emption on some descriptions of goods.” 

Tt has been argaed that, in addition to the rights which have 
just been specified, the king was regarded in the code as possess- 
ing the absolute property of the land. This opinion is supported 
by 4 passage (VIII. 39) where he is said to be “lord paramount 
of the soil ;” and by another, where it is supposed to be directed 
that an occupier of land shall be responsible to the king if he 
fails to sow it (VIII. 243). 

In reply to this it is urged, that the first quotation is deprived 
of its force by a similar passage (VII. 7), where the king is said 
to be “the regent of the waters and the lord of the firmament.” 

The second is answered by denying its correctness; but even 
if undisputed, it might only be a provision against the king’s 
losing his share of the produce in consequence of the neglect of 
the proprietor. A text is also produced in opposition to the 
king’s claim, in which it is stated that “land is the property of 
him who cut away the wood;” or, in the words of the commen- 
tator, “who tilled and cleared it” (IX. 44). But the conclusive 
argument is, that the king’s share being limited, as above, to 
one-sixth, or at- most one-fourth, there must have been another 
proprietor for the remaining five-sixths or three-fourths, who 
must obviously have had the greatest interest of the two in the 
whole property shared.” 


4 ‘The words between inverted commas _™ The arguments in favour of indi- 
are an addition by the ancient commen- vidual proprietors are stated in Wilke's 
tator CullGca. “ Ch. 7—132. History of Mysore, i. ch. v., and Appendix, 

80. p- 488; and those in favour of the king 
Ea Mill's History of British India, 1 180. 
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This ratio picture is broken by the mention of 
many of those yrccoutivun w tich must take from all the enjoy- 
ments of an Asiatic monarch. His food is only to be served by 
trustworthy persons, and i to be accompanied by antidotes 
against poison. He is to be 1 2d when he receives his emis- 
saries; even his female attend: ts are to be searched, for fear of 
hidden weapons; and, whett + home or abroad, he is to be 
constantly on his guard agai the plots of his enemies. 

Foreign policy and war ar: the subjects of many of the rules 
for government. These are interesting, from the clear  Potcy. 
proofs which they afford of t division of India, even at that 
early period, into many nag d sendent states; and 
also from the signs which th 7c 1 + a civilized and gentle 
people. The king is to provide 1 & s ty by vigilance and 
astate of preparation; but is to; | occasions without 
guile, and neyer with insin erity The arts which may be 
employed against enemies ¢ : four: presents, sowing divisions, 
negotiations, and force of a1 os: the wise, it is said, prefer the 
two last.” 

The king is to regard his nearest neighbours and their allies as 
hostile, the powers next beyond these natural foes as amicable, 
and all more remote powers as neutral.” It is remarkable that, 
among the ordinary expedients to be resorted to in difficulties, 
the protection of a more powerful prince is more than once 
adverted to.” 

Yet this protection appears to involve unqualified submission; 
and on the last occasion on which it is mentioned, the king is 
advised, if he thinks it an evil, even when in extremities, to 
persevere alone, although weak, in waging vigorous war without 
fear. 

Vast importance is attached to spies, both in foreign politics 
and in war. Minute instructions are given regarding the sort of 
persons to be employed, some of whom are of the same descrip- 
tion that are now used in India,—active artful youths, degraded 
anchorets, distressed husbandmen, decayed merchants, and ficti- 
tions penitents.” 

The rules of war are simple; and, being drawn up by Bramins, 
they show nothing of the practical ability for which the — War. 
Indians are often distinguished at present. 

The plan of a campaign resembles those of the Greek republics 


® Ch. vii. 103, 104, ™ Ch. vii. 109, 
™ Ch. vii. 160, ® Ch. viii. 175, 176. 
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prince of the old royal family is to be placed on the throne, and 
to hold his kingdom as a dependence on the conqueror.” 

Tt is remarkable that, althongh the pay of the king’s house- 
hold servants is settled with some minuteness,® not a syllable is 
said regarding that of the army, or the source from which its 
support is derived. The practice of modern Hindi nations would 
lead us to suppose that it was maintained by assignments of land 
to the chiefs; but, if that practice had existed at the time of the 
code, it is impossible that so important a body as those chiefs . 
would have formed should not have been alluded to in discussing 
the internal administration; even if no rules were suggested for 
regulating their attendance, and for securing some portion of the 
king's anthority over the lands thus alienated. It is possible 
that the army may have been paid by separate assignments of 
land to each individual soldier, in the same manner as the local 
troops of the small states in the south of India (which haye been 
little visited by the Mahometans) are still; and this opinion 
derives some support from the payment of the civil officers 
having been provided for by such assignments.” 

From one passage it would appear that the monarchy descended, 
undivided, to one son, probably (according to Hindt rale) to him 
whom his father regarded as most worthy. 


CHAPTER III. 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


Justice is to be administered by the king in person, assisted by 
Bramins and other counsellors;' or that function may Gencratrules. 
be deputed to one Bramin, aided by three assessors of the same 
class.? There is no exception made for the conduct of criminal 
trials; but it may be gathered from the general tone of the laws, 
that the king is expected to take a more active share in this 
department than in the investigation of civil causes. 

From the silence of the code regarding local administration, it 
may perhaps be inferred that the king’s representative fills his 
place in the courts of justice, at towns remote from the royal 
residence. 


+ ‘The early practice of the Hinds re- 
corded in other books leaves this question 
in some uncertainty ; for, in those Luoks, 
it appears that there were local judges 
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they are far too lenient. 
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on by any Cshatriya king.” 

The punishments, though not always i in themselves severe, are 
often disproportioned to the offence ; and are frequently so in- 
distinctly or contradictorily declared as to’ leave the fate of an 
offender quite uncertain. 

Both these faults are conspicuous in the following instance :— 
Slaying a priest, drinking spirits, stealing the gold of a priest, 
and violating the bed of one’s natural or spiritual father, are all 
classed under one head, and subject to one punishment.” That 
punishment is at first declared to be, branding on the forehead, 
banishment, and absolute exclusion from the society of mankind 
(unless previously expiated by penance,” in which case the 
highest fine is to be substituted for branding) ; and this is declared 
applicable to all the classes." Yet it is immediately afterwards 
directed that, when expiation has been performed, a priest guilty 
of those offences shall pay the middle fine, and shall in uo cuse 
be deprived of his effects or the society of his family ; while it is 
pronounced that the other classes, even after expiation, shall, iv 
case of premeditation, suffer death.” 

Still more inconsistent are the punishments for adultery and 
what are called overt acts of adulterous inclination. Among these 








™ In the “Toy Cart,” the earliest of 
the Hindd dramas, and written about the 
commencement of ourera, thisextravagant, 


successful rebellion, and although the 
Bramin's innocence is proved, this open 
defiance of the laws of Menu is not made 


veneration for Bramins nowhere appears. 
‘The king sentences one of that class con- 
vieted of murder to be put to death ; and 
though he is afterwards deposed by a 


a charge against the dethroned prince. 
™ Ch. ix. 235. 3 Ch, ix. 237. 
“Ch, ix 240, 9 Ch. ix, 241, 242, 
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isters, adhering to the king's enemies, and slaying women, priests, 
orchildren, are put under one head as capital.” 

Men who openly oppose the king’s authority, who rob his 
treasury, or steal his elephants, horses, or cars, are liable to capi- 
tal pmishment; as are those who break into a temple to steal.* 

For cutting purses, the first offence is cutting off the fingers, 
the second the hand, the third is capital.” . 

False evidence is to be punished with banishment accompa- 
tiel by fine, except in case of a Bramin, when it is banishment 
lone.” : 

Banishment is likewise the sentence pronounced upon men 
who do not assist in repelliug an attempt to plunder a town,” 
to break down an embankment, or to commit robbery on the 
highway. 

Public guards, not resisting or apprehending thieves, are to 
be punished like the thieves.” . 

(imesters and keepers of gaming-houses are, liable to corporal 
}ouishment.* , 

Most other offences are punished by fines, though sometimes 
other punishments are substituted. 

No fine must exceed 1000 panas, or fall short of 260." 

Defamation is confined to this sort of penalty, except with 
Siidras, who are liable to be whipped. It is to be observed, 
lovever, that this class is protected by a fine from defamation, 
tven by a Bramin.® 

Abusive language is still more distinguished for the in- 
‘quality of punishments among the casts, but even in this 
branch of the law are traces of a civilized spirit. Men re- 
Preaching their neighbours with lameness, blindness, or any 
other natural infirmity, are liable to a small fine, even if they 
speak the truth.” 

Assaults, if among equals, are punished by a fine of 100 panas 
for blood drawn, a larger sum for a wound, and banishment for 
breaking a bone.” The prodigious inequality into which the 
Penalty rans between men of different classes has already been 
uoticed 

Proper provisions are made for injuries inflicted in self- 
defence ; in consequence of being forcibly obstructed in the 





* Ch ix. 282, ™ Ch. ix. 280, this code was compiled. [Cullica explains 
7h. ix. 277, ™ Ch. viii. 120-123. _ it as referring to robbers, &c. 

Ch ix. 274. If this law does not = * Ch. ix. 272. ¥ Ch. i 
Feler to foreign enemies, it shows that 
(pag robbery, now #0 well known under 
thename of dacoity, existed even when 
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Cases are first stated in which the plaintiff is to be non-suited, 
or the decision to go by default against the defend- yi» o¢ 
ant; and rules then given in case the matter comes to Proceeding. 
a trial. 

The witnesses must be examined standing in the middle of 
the court-room, and in the presence of the parties. The judge 
must previously address a particular form of exhortation to 
them, and warn them in the strongest terms of the enormous 
guilt of false evidence, and the punishment with which it will 
be followed in a future state. If there are no witnesses, the 
jndge must admit the osths of the parties." 

The law of evidence in many particulars resembles that of 
England: persons having @ pecuniary interest in the 1 wor 
canse, infamous persons, menial servants, familiar °°" 
friends, with others disqualified on slighter grounds, are in 
the first instance exelnded from giving testimony; but, in 
ilefanlt of other evidence, almost every description of persons 
may be examined, the judge making due allowance for the 
disqualifying causes.” 

‘Two exceptions which disgrace these otherwise well-intentioned. 
rules have attracted more attention in Europe than the rales 
themselves. One is the declaration that a giver of false evidence, 
for the purpose of saving the life of a man of whatever class, 
who may have exposed himself to capital punishment,® shall 
not lose a seat in heaven; and, thongh bound to perform an 
expiation, has, on the whole, performed a meritorious setion.* The 
other does not relate to judicial evidence, but pronounces that, 
in courting a woman, in an affair where grass or fruit has been 
eaten by a cow, and in case of a promise made for the preserva- 
tion of a Bramin, it is no deadly sin to take a light oath.” 

From these passages it has been assumed that the Hindi law 
gives a direct sanction to perjury; and to this has been ascribed 
the prevalence of false evidence, which is common to men of all 
religions in India; yet there is more space devoted in this code 
to the prohibition of false evidence, than to that of any other 
crime, and the offence is denounced in terms as awful as have 
ever been applied to it in any European treatise either of religion 
or of law.* 


Ch. viii. 52—57. “* Ch. 


of the text were repugnant to the moral 
* Ch. vii 101. C1 mm. 


foxling of the community. 
iil, 03, 104. 
inserts, after “capital punishment,” the * Ch. 


words, “through inadvertence or error”; Mehiog’ el all the murders com- 
which proves that in his time the words _ prehended in the crime of perjury, declare 
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Jor sex coyages, and on similar tisk by land; and others for 
preventing the accumulation of interest on money above the 
original amount, of the principal.” 

Varions rules regarding sureties for personal appearance and 
pecuniary payments, as well as regarding contracts, are Contracts, 
introduced under this head. 

Frandulent contracts, and contracts entered into for illegal 
purposes, are null. A contract made, even by a slave, for the 
support of the family of his absent master, is binding on the 
master." 

A sale by a person not the owner is void, unless made in the 
open market; in that ease it is valid if thé purchaser gee wimout 
can produce the seller, otherwise the right owner may °"e™p. 
take the property on paying half the valne.* 

A trader breaking his promise is to be fined; or, if it was 
made on oath, to be banished.“ 

A sale may be unsettled by either party within ten days after 
it is made, but not later.” 

Disputes between master and servant refer almost Dagan bee be 
entirely to herdsmen and their responsibilities about ahd vervant., 
cattle.” 

Boundaries of villages are to be marked by natural objects, 
such as streams, or by planting trees, digging ponds, Disputes 
and building temples along them, as well as other open boundaries. 
marks above ground, and secret ones buried in the earth. In 
case of disputes, witnesses are to be examined on oath, in the 
presence of all the parties concerned, putting earth on their 
heads, wearing chaplets | of red flowers, and clad in red garments. 
If the question cannot be settled by evidence, the king must 
make a general inquiry and fix the boundary by authority. The 
same course is to be adopted about the boundaries of private 
fields.” 

The rules regarding man and wife are full of puerili- peistions 
ties; the most important ones shall be stated after a Dewees, 
short account of the laws relating to marriage. a 

Six forms of marriage are recognised as lawful. Of these, four 
only are allowed to Bramins, which (though differing in minute 
particulars) all agree in insisting that the father shall give away 
his daughter without receiving a price. The remaining two 
forms are permitted to the military class alone, and are abund- 

© Ch. viii. 151, 156,167. © Ch. viii. 158167." Ch. 
Ch. viii, 222. * Ch. 


© Ch. viii. 219, etc. 
* Ch. viii 245—266. 
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A wife who leaves her husband’s house, or neglects him, for a 
twelvemonth, without a cause, may be deserted altogether.” 

A man going abroad must leave a provision for his wife.” 

The wife is bound fo wait for her absent husband for eight 
years. if he be gone on religious duty; six, if in pursuit of 
knowledge or fume; and three, if for pleasure only.” 

The practice of allowing @ man to raise up issue to his brother, 
if he died without children, or even if (though still alive) he have 
uo hopes of progeny, is reprobated, except for Sidras, or in case 
of a widow who has lost her husband béfore consummation.” 

The natural heirs of a man are the sons of his body, and their 
sons, and the sons of his daughters, when appointed in toherttence 
defanlt of heirs male to raise up issue to him. 

‘The son of his wife, begotten by a near kinsman, at some time 
when his own life had been despaired of, according to the practice 
formerly noticed“ (which, though disapproved of as heretical, 
would appear to be recognized when it has actually taken place), 
is also entitled to inherit as a son.” . 

On the failure of issue of the above description, an adopted 
sou succeeds: such a son loses all claim on the inheritance of 
his original father; and is entitled to a sixth of the property of 
his adoptive one, even if, subsequently to his adoption, sons 
of the body should be born.™ 

On failure of the above heirs follow ten descriptions of sons, 
such as never could have been thought of but by Hindus, with 
whom the importance of a descendant for the purpose of per- 
forming obsequies is superior to most considerations. Among 
these are included the son of a man’s wife by an uncertain father, 
begotten when he himself has long been absent, and the son of 
his wife of whom she was pregnant, without his knowledge, at 
the time of the marriage. The illegitimate son of his daughter 
by a man whom she afterwards marries, the son of aman by a 
married woman who has forsaken her husband, or by a widow, 


in modern times, and must have done 80 
to a great extent in that of Culldca. 
Ch ix. 59-70." Ch. ix. 104, 133. 


* Ch ix. 77—79. ™ Ch. ix. 74. 
" Ch. ix. 76. Culléca in his Com- 
mentary, adds, “after those terms she 


must follow him ;” but the code seems 
rather to refer to the term at which she 
may contract second marriage. From 
the contradictions in the code regarding 
marriages of widows (as on some other 
subjects) we may infer that the law varied 
at different places or times; or rather, 
that the writer's opinion and the 
practice ware at variance. The 


opinion against such marriages prevails. 






. 59, ete. 
ix. 145. Perhaps this recogni- 
tion is intended to be confined to the son 
of aSidra wife, in whom such a proceeding 
would be legal ; but‘it is not 80 specified 
in the text, and the language of the code 
on this whole subject is contradictory. 
‘The practice is at the present day entirely 
forbidden to all classes. 
Ch. ix. 141, 142, 168, 169. 
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 one-eighticti t) 3 { on fortieth for the inter- 
mediate 80DS; wac acaumucs [ ly divided among them 
all. Unmarried daughters are to be su ed by their brothers, 
and receive no share of the fat e.* but share equally 
with their brothers in that o! their t 

This equality among the m of others of equal 

birth ; but otherwise the son of nin fe t four parts; 

/ ofa Cshatriya, three; a Veie 1 =»; +d 8 Oo. 

One such share, or one-te ith, t 10f a Sddra 
mother can take, even ifthere noot :1 * 


Bunuchs; outcasts, persons t 1d ,du_ or blind; persons 


who have lost the use of =. b,1 men, and idiots, are 
_ exelnded from succession, but aintained by the heirs. 
The sons of excluded pers hi ver, are capable of inherit- 
ing.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
RELIGION. 


| ae religion taught in the Institutes is derived from the Védas, 
to which scriptures they refer in every page. 

There are four Védas; but the fourth is rejected by many 
of the learned Hindtis, and the number reduced to three. 

Each Véda is composed of two, or perhaps of three, parts. The 
first * consists of hymns and prayers; the setond part* of precepts 
which inculcate religious duties, and of arguments relating to theo- 
logy.‘ Some of these last are embodied in separate tracts, which 
are sometimes inserted in the second part above mentioned, and 
sometimes are in a detached collection, forming a third part.* 

Every Véda likewise contains a treatise explaining the adjust- 
ment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the proper period 
for the performance of each of the duties enjoined. 

The Védas are not single works; each is the production of 
various authors, whose names (in the case of hymns and prayers 
at least) are attached to their compositions, and to whom, 


™ Ch. ix. 112—118. ™ Ch. ix. 192. ten, so much progress has been made in 

" Ch. ix. 151—155. In these rules, the study of the Védas, that the account 
throughout the code, great confusion is given in the text is necessarily very incom- 
created by preference shown to sons and _ plete. For some further information, see 
others, who are “learned and virtuous”; the Additional Appendix (vi.).— Ep.] 
no person being specified who is to decide ? Called Mantra. * Bréhmana. 
on their claims to those qualities. * Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. 

” Ch. ix. 201— 203. Vili. p. 387. 

[Since Elphinstane’s history was writ- * Upanishad. 
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The doctrine of Monotheism prevails throughout the Insti- 
tntes; and it is declared towards the close, that, of 
all duties, “the principal is to obtain from the Upan- * 
ishad a trae knowledge of one supreme God.” * ‘ 

But although Menu has preserved the idea of the unity of 
God, his opinions on the nature and operations of the Divinity 
have fallen off from the purity of their original. . 

‘This is chiefly apparent in his account of the creation. There 
are passages in the Védas which declare that God is creation 
“the material, as well ag the efficient, cause of the universe; 
the potter by whom the fictile vase is formed; the clay out 
of which it is fwbricated:” yet those best qualified to interpret 
conceive that these expressions are not to be taken literally, 
and mean no more than‘ to assert the origin of all things from 
the same first cause. The general tendency of the Védas is to 
show that the substance as well as the form of all created 
heings was derived from the wild of the Self-existing Cause.” 

The Institutes, on the contrary, though not very distinct, 
appear to regard the universe as formed from the substance of 
the Creator. and to haye @ vague notion of the eternal existence 
of matter as part of the Divine substance. According to them, 
“the Self-existing Power, himself undiscerned, but making 
this world discernible, with five elements and other principles, 
appeared with undiminished glory dispelling the gloom.” 

“He, having willed to produce various beings from his own 
Divine substance, first with a thought created the waters, and 
placed in them a productive seed.” “ 

From this seed sprang the mundane egg, in which the 
Supreme Being was himself born in the form of Brahma. 

By similar mythological processes, he, under the form of 
Brahmé, produced the heavens and earth, and the human soul; 
and to all creatures he gave distinct names and distinct occu- 
pations. He likewise created the deities “ with divine attributes 
and pure souls,” and “ inferior genii exquisitely delicate.” * 

This whole creation only endures for a certain period; when 
that expires, the Divine energy is withdrawn, Brahma is 
absorbed in the supreme essence, and the whole system fades 
away.'* 

These extinctions of creation, with corresponding revivals, 
oceur periodically, at terms of prodigious length.” 


™ Ch. xii. 85. Wilson, Oxford Lectures, p. 48. “ Ch. i. 5, 7. 
™ Chi 8—22. ** Ch. i, 51—57. " Ch. i. 73, 74. 
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sacrifice orc : a But it does not seem 
necessary toenter rurtner mr hysical part of the work 
of Menu. 


The practical part of religion may be divided into ritual and 
moral. 

The ritnal branch occupie too g portion of the ‘ita ob 
Hinda code, but not to the exc 2 the moral. 

There are religious cerer ting the pregriancy of the 
mother, at the birth of the cl _, and.on various subsequent occa- 
sions, the principal of which the shaving of his head, all but 
one lock, at the first or third y But by far the most import- 
ant ceremonial is the inves!) e th the sacred thread, which 
must not be delayed beyonc 16 for a Bramin, or 24 for a mer- 
chant.” This great cerem: ny is called the second birth, and 
procures for the three clas: s who are admitted to it the title 
of “twice-born men,” by w ch they are always distinguished 
throughout the code. It i on this occasion that the persons 
invested are taught the my ‘ious word 6m, and the géyatri, 
which is the most holy vers: of the Védas, which is enjomed in 
innumerable ports of the co to be repeated either as devotion 
or expiation; and which, indeed, joined to universal benevolence, 
may raise a man to beatitude without the aid of any other re- 
ligious exercise.” This mysterious text, though it is now confined 
to the Bramins, and is no longer so easy to learn, has been well 
ascertained by learned Europeans, and is thus translated by Mr. 
Colebrooke:* “ Let us meditate the adorable light of the Divine 
Ruler; may it guide our intellects.” 

From fuller forms of the same verse, it is evident that the light 
alluded to is the Supreme Creator, though it might also appear 
to mean the sun. 

It is not easy to see on what its superior sanctity is founded, 
unless it may at one time have communicated, though in ambigu- 
ons language, the secret of the real nature of God to the initiated, 
when the material sun was the popular object of worship.” 

Every Bramin, and, perhaps, every twice-born man, must 


® Ch. ii. 26—35. ™ Ch. ii, 86—40. our understandings.” And the following 


® Ch ii, 74-87. 

™ Asiatic Resarches, vol. viii. p. 400. 

> There are many commentaries on this 
text, and some difference of opinion as to 
the sense. The following interpretation 
is given by Professor Wileon, in a note in 
the “HindG Theatre,” vol. i. p. 184 ;— 
“Let usmeditateonthesupreme splendour 
of that divine sun, who may illuminate 





is published as a literal translation by 
Rém Mohan Réi (Translation of the 
Védas, p. 117) :—* We meditate on that 
supreme spirit of the splendid sun who di- 
rects our understandings."—[The giyatri 
occurs in a bymn of Viswimitra’s, num- 
bered as the 62nd of the third Mandala 
of the Rig Veda, see Wilson's transl. of 
the Rig Veda, vol. iii. p. 110.—Ep.] 
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Bramins, hovering around them like pure spirits and sitting by . 
them when they are seated.” * 

No obseqnies are to be performed for persons of disreputable 
or criminal life, or for those who illegally kill themselves;* but, 
ou the other hand, there is a striking ceremony by which a 
great offender is renounced by his family, his obsequies being 
solemnly performed by them while he is yet alive. In the 
event of repentance and expiation, however, he can by another 
ceremony be restored to’ his family and to civil life.* 

Tuonmerable are the articles of food from which a twice-born 
man must abstain; some for plain reasons, as carnivorous birds, 
tame hogs, and other animals whose appearance or way of living 
is disgusting; but others are so arbitrarily fixed, that a cock, 
a mushroom, a leek, or an onion, occasions immediate loss of 
cast; " while hedgehogs, porcupines, lizards, and tortoises are 
expressly declared to be lawful food. A Bramin is forbidden, 
under severe penalties, to eat the food of a hunter or a dis- 
honest nian, a worker in gold or in cane, or a washer of clothes, 
ora dyer. The cruelty of a hunter’s trade may join him, in the 
eyes of « Bramin, to a dishonest man; but, among many other 
arbitrary proscriptions, one is surprised to find a physician,” 
and to observe that this learned and beneficent profession is 
always classed with those which are most impure. 

What chiefly surprises us is to find most sorts of flesh 
permitted to Bramins," and even that of oxen particularly 
enjoined on solemn festivals.” 

Bramins must not, indeed, eat flesh, unless at a sacrifice; but 
sacrifices, as has been seen, are among the daily sacraments; 
and rice-pudding, bread, and many other things equally in- 
nocent, are included in the very same prohibition.* 

It is true that humanity to animals is everywhere most 
strongly inculcated, and that abstaining from animal food is 
declared to be very meritorious, from its tendency to diminish 
their sufferings; but, though the use of it‘is dissuaded on these 
grounds,“ it is never once forbidden or hinted at as impure, 
and is in many places positively declared lawful.“ 

The permission to eat beef is the more remarkable as the cow 
seems to have been as holy in those days as she is now. Saving 


Ch v. 89. mits no sin, even if he every day tastes 

. * Ch. v.18, 19. the flesh of such animals as may lawfully 

© Ch. v. 22-86. be tasted, since both animals which may 

© Oh v7. be eaten, and those who eat them, were 
equally ereated by Brahmé.” —V. 30.) 
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the Vifte of no cow was constlered te atone for the munder af 
i Bramins killing one required te be expiated by three monthe 
wusterities and servile attendance ona herd of cattle” 
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puberty, or 1 of lowest class, the penance is 
death by bu 1 ron b , or embracing a red-hot metal 
image.” or drinking spir s t penance is death by drinking 
the boiling-hot urine of co 

The other expiations are , 2 by fines and austerities, 
The fines are almost always in to be given to Bramina, 
some as high asa bulland1,000« « 

They, also, are oddly eno 1 pr ioned : for killing a snake 
a Bramin must give ahoe;.1 kiltung a eunuch, a load of rice- 
straw, 

Saying “hush” or “ pish” to a superior, or overpowering a 
Bramin in argument, involves each a slight penance. Killing | 
insects, and even cutting down plants and grass (if not for a 
useful purpose), require a penance 5 since plants are also supposed 
to be endued with feeling.“ 

One passage abont expis ion is characteristic in many ways. 
“ 4 priest who should retain in his memory the whole Rig Véda 
would be absolved from all guilt, even if he had slain the in- 
habitants of the three worlds and Aad eaten food from the foulest 
hands.”* 

Some of the penances, as well as some of the punishments 
under the criminal law, relate to pollutions which imply great 
corruption of manners in the people, or great impurity in the 
imagination of the lawgiver ;* but they probably originate in 
the same perverted ingenuity which appears in some of the 
European casuists. 

Others are of a more pleasing character, and tend to lessen 
our impression of the force of superstition even among the 
Bramins. A man who spends his money in gifts, even for his 
spiritual benefit, incurs misery hereafter if he have left his family 
in want.*? Every man who has performed penance is legally re- 
stored to society ; but all should avoid the communion of those 
whose offences were in themselves atrocious, among which are 
reckoned killing a suppliant and injuring a benefactor.* 

The effect of the religion of Menu on morals is, indeed, gene- 
rally good. The essential distinction between right and Moral eftect, 
wrong, it has been seen, is strongly marked at the outset, and is 
in general well preserved. The well-known passages relating to 
false evidence, one or two where the property of another may be 
appropriated for the purposes of sacrifice,* and some laxity in 

% Ch. xi. 104, 105,171. # Ch. xi, 92. 4 Ch. xi, 125 to the end. 


* Ch. xi. 262. ™ Ch. xi. 171—179, ete. * Ch. ix. 9, 10, 
* Ch. xi. 190, 191. * Ch. xi. 11—19. 
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A wife is to be entirely obedient and devoted to her husband, 
who is to keep her under legal restrictions, but to leave her at her 
own disposal in innocent and lawfal recreations.' When she has 
no husband, she is to be in a state of similar dependence on her 
male relations;* but, on the other hand, the husband and all the 
male relations are strictly enjoined to honour the women: “ where 
women are dishonoured, all religious acts become fruitless;”— 
“ where female relations are made miserable, the family very soon 
wholly perishes; but “where a husband is contented with his 
wife, and she with her husband, in that house will fortune 
assuredly be permanent.” The husband’s indulgence to his wife 
is even regulated on points which seem singular in a code of laws; 
among these it is enjoined that she be “constantly supplied with 
ornaments, apparel, and food, at festivals and jubilees.” * 

Widows are also under the particular protection of the law. 
Their male relations are positively forbidden to interfere with 
their property. (111. 52.) The king is declared the guardian 
of widows and single women, and is directed to punish relations 
who encroach on their fortunes, as thieves. (VIII. 28, 29.) 

There is little about domestic manners except as relates to 
the Bramins; and they, as usual, are placed under austere and 
yet puerile restrictions. A man of that class must not eat with 
his wife, nor look at her eating, or yawning, or sitting care- 
lessly, or when setting off her eyes with black powder, or on 
many other occasions.‘ 

In all classes women are to be “employed in the collection 
and expenditure of wealth; in purification and female duty; in 
the preparation of daily food, and the superintendence of house- 
hold utensils.” 

“ By confinement at home, even under affectionate and ob- 
servant guardians, they are not secure; but those women are 
truly secure who are guarded by their own inclinations.” * 

There is not the least mention of Satis; indeed, as the widows 
of Bramins are enjoined to lead a virtuous, austere, and holy 
life’ it is plain that their burning with their husbands was 
never thought of. 

The only suicides authorised in the code are for a Bramin 
hermit suffering under an incurable disease, who is permitted 
to proceed towards a certain point of the heavens with no sus- 
tenance but water, until he dies of exhaustion;’ and for a king, 


" Ch. ix. 2, ete. ? Ch. v. 147, etc. * Ch. iii. 55—61. 
* Ch iv. 48, etc. * Ch. ix. 11, 12. * Ch. v. 156—158. 
* Ch vi 31. 
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for a woman, priest (in certain cases), for a prince, and for 
a bridegroom. ’™ 

1 scarcely know where to place, so as to do justice to the 
importance assigned to it in the code, the respect enjoined to. 
immemorial custom. It is declared to be “transcendent law,” and 
“the root of all piety.”™ It is, indeed, to this day the vital spirit 
of the Hindti system, and the immediate cause of the permanence 
of these institutions. Learning is greatly honoured throughout 
the code, and the cultivation of it is recommended to all classes. 
Tt is true the Védas, and the commentaries on them, with a few 
other books, are the only ones to which the student is directed; 
but he is to learn theology, logic, ethics, and physical science from 
those works; and we know that those subjects are discussed in 
the tracts appended to each Véda; each is also accompanied by * 
a treatise entirely relating to astronomy; and, from the early 
excellence of the Bramins in | these branches of learning, it is 
probable that they hed mad considerable progress even when 
this code was formed. 

The arts of life, though still in a simple state, were far from 
being in a rude one. Gold and gems, silks and orna- artaof tite. 
ments, are spoken of as being in all families.“ Elephants, horses, 
and chariots are familiar as conveyances for men, as are cattle, 
camels, and waggons for goods. Gardens, bowers, and terraces 
are mentioned; and the practice, still subsisting, of the construc- 
tion of ponds and orchards by wealthy men for the public benefit, 
is here, perhaps, first enjoined. Citics are seldom alluded to, 
nor are there any regulations or any officers beyond the wants of 
an agricultural township. The only great cities were, probably, 
the capitals. 

The professions mentioned show all that is necessary to civi- 
lized life, but not all required for high refinement. Though gems 
and golden ornaments were common, embroiderers and similar 
workmen, who put those materials to the most delicate uses, are 
not alluded to; and painting and writing could scarcely have 
attained the cultivation which they reached in after times, when 
they were left among the trades open to a Sidra in times of 
distress. 

Money is often mentioned, but it does not appear whether its 
valne was ascertained by weight or fixed by coining. The usual 
payments are in panas, the name zow applied to a certain 


” Ch. ii 180-188. * Ch.i.108—110. —" Ch. v. 111, 112, and vii. 130. 
™ Ch. xii. 98, 105, 106. * Ch iv. 226. 
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foreigners, and to revere their own, until they became incapable 
of receiving improvement from without, and averse to novelties 
even amongst themselves. 

On looking back to the information collected from the code we 
observe the three twice-horn classes forming the whole of the 
commnnity embraced by the law, and the Siidras in a #nttend, 
servile and degraded condition. Yet it appears that ‘© =ocey. 
there are cities governed by Sidra kings, in which Bramins are 
advised not to reside,“ and that there are “whole territories 
inhabited by Stidras, overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of 
Bramins.”” 

The three twice-horn classes are directed invariably to dwell 
in the country between the Himavat* and the Vindhya moun- 
tains, from the eastern to the-western ocean. But, though the 
three chief classes are confined te this tract, a Sidra distressed 
for subsistence may sojourn wherever he chooses. 

Tt seems impossible not to conclude from all this, that the 
twice-born men were a conquering people; that the servile class 
were the subdued aborigines; and that the independent Sidra 
towns were in such of the small territories, into which Hindostan 
was divided, as still retained their independence, while the 
whole of the tract beyond the Vindhya mountains remained 
as yet untouched by the invaders, and unpenetrated by their 
religion. . 

A doubt, however, soon suggests itself, whether the conquerors 
Were a foreign people, or a local tribe, like the Dorians in Greece ; 
or whether, indeed, they were not merely a portion of one of the 
native states (a religious sect, for instance) which had ontstripped 

* their fellow-citizens in knowledge, and appropriated all the 
advantages of the society to themselves. 

The different appearance of the higher classes from the Stidras, 
Vhich is so observable to this day, might incline us to think them 
foreigners ; but, without entirely denying this argument (as far, 
at least, as relates to the Bramins and Cshatriyas), we must 
advert to some considerations which greatly weaken its force. 

The class most unlike the Bramins are the Chandilas, who are, 
devertheless, originally the offspring of a Bramin mother; and 
who might have been expected to have preserved their resem- 


* Ch iv. 61. » Ch. viii. 22. Himdlaya does on the north, the legis- 

» Himdlaya. Intor must have had an indistinct idea of 

® Btill socalled, andformingthe bound- _ the eastern termination of the range, 
srieg of Hindostan proper, on the south,as = Ch. ji. 21-24. 
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would be priests and soothsayers, who wotld pretend to w 
knowledge of the designs of the Sapreme Being, and of the 
means of propitiating him; but these would at fret be indi- 
viduals possessed of more sngacity then their neighbours ; and 
thongh they might transmit their art to their sons, it would be 
some time before their nomber and power had so far increased 
as to enable them to confine the sacred character to 

families. The -pride of the military order would prevent their 
degrading their blood by marriages with the industrious classes, 
—a feeling which long operated in many European nations as 
effectually as the rules of cast. The priests would not be left 
behind in this assumption of superiority, and would be bome 
out by the necessity of preserving the purity of a race conse- 
erated to the service of the Deity. The conquered people, as in 
all similar cases, would remain a class apart, at first cultivating 
the land for the nse of the conquerors, but afterwards donverted - 
by the interest or convenience of their masters into free tenants. 
Se far, except for the separation of the priesthood, the progress 
of society would have been the same with the early stages of 
most uations in ancient times or in the middle ages. The first 
striking difference appears in the permanence of the Hindi 
institutions, which were fixed at a certain point, and admitted 
of no subsequent alteration or improvement. The origin of this 
stability seems to have lain in the union and consequent power 
of the priesthood, when once formed into a separate class, and 
in their close alliance with the secular ruler. The prince’s laws 
came forth with the sanction of the Divinity, and perhaps as 
revelations from heaven: they, therefore, admitted of no dis- 
pute ; and, as they embraced religious as well as moral and 
civil duties, they took a complete control over the conduct and 
consciences of those subject to them, and cast the whole into 
a mould from which it could never after vary. To effect their 
purpose, the priests would invent the genealogy of casts and 
other fables calculated to support the existing institutions, or 
to introduce such alterations as they thought desirable ; and, 
while they raised the power of the chief to the highest pitch, 
they would secure as much influence to their own order as 
could be got without creating jealousy or destroying the as- 
cendency which they derived from the public opinion of their 
austerity and virtue. The immediate causes of this powerful 
combination, and the particular means by which it was brought 
abont, are beyond our powers of conjecture ; but if we suppose 
that the Catholic Church had been without a separate head at 
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ehief or council, aud to no form of ecclesiastical government or 
subordination. Warions causes contributed to support this disci- 
pline, which, at first, seems to have been left to chance,—the 
superstitions reverence for the Divine law, which must in time 
haye been felt even by the class whose progenitors invented it ; 
their strict system of carly education ; the penances enjoined by 
religion, perhaps enforced by the aid of the civil authority ; the 
force of habit and public opinion after the rules had obtained the 
sanction of antiquity ; but, above all, the vigilance of the class 
itself, excited hy a knowledge of the necessity of discipline for 
the preservation of their power, and by that intense feeling of 
the common interest of the class, which, never, perhaps, was so 
deeply seated as in the heart of a Bramin. 

Tn spite of these forces, however, the Bramin disciplife has 
gradually declined. Their rales have been neglected in cases 
where the temptation was strong, or the risk of loss of influence 
uot apparent, until the diminished sanctity of their character has 
weakened their power, and has thrown a considerable portion of 
it into the hands of men of other classes, who form the great 
body of the monastic orders. 
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food, and restrained from intermarriages with the inferior 
classes; but in most respects their practice is greatly relaxed. 
The whole of the fourfold division of their life, with all the 
restraints imposed on students, hermits, and abstracted devotees, 
is now laid aside as regards the community ; though individuals, 
at their choice, may still adopt some one of the modes of life 
which formerly were to be gone through in turn by all. 

Bramins now enter into service, and are to be found in all trades 
andprofessions, The number of them supported by charity, ac- 
cording to the original system, is quite insignificant in proportion 
to the whole. It is common to see them as husbandmen, and, 
still: more, assoldiers; and even of those trades which are expreasly © 
forbidden to them under severe penalties, they only scruple to 
exercise the most degraded, and in some places not even those.* 
Tithe south of India, however, their peculiar secular occupations 
‘areethose connected with writing and public business. From 
the minister of state down to the village accountant, the greater. 
number of situations of this sort are in their hands, as is all 
interpretation of the Hind& law, a large share of the ministry of 
religion, and many employments (such as farmers of the revenue, 
ete.) where a knowledge of writing and of business is required. 

Tn the parts of Hindostan where the Mogul system was fally 
introduced, the use of the Persian language has thrown public 
business into the hands of Mussulmans and Céyets.* Even in 
the Nizsm'’s territories in the Deckan the same cause has in some 
degree diminished the employment of the Bramins ; but still they 
must be admitted to have everywhere a more avowed share in 
the government than in the time of Menu’s code, when one 
Bramin counsellor, together with the judges, made the whole of 
their portion in the direct enjoyment of power. 

It might be expected that this worldly turn of their pursuits 
would deprive the Bramins of some part of their religious influ- 
ence ; and, accordingly, it is stated by a very high authority,‘ that 
(in the provinces on the Ganges, at least) they are null as a hier- 
archy, and as a literary body few and little countenanced. Even in 
the direction of the consciences of families and of individuals they 
have there been supplanted by Gosdyens and other monastic orders.* 

Yet even in Bengal they appear still to be the objects of vene- 


* Some casts of Bramins in Hindostan witnessed it. 
est certain descriptions of flesh that has? Ward, vol. i. p. 87. 

been offered in sacrifice. In such cireum- * A cast of Stidras ; see p. 61. 

stances flesh is everywhere lawful food; * Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
bat in the Deckan this sort of sacrifice is vol. xvii. pp. $10, 311. 

so rare that probably few Bramins ever — * Ibid. vol. xvii. p. 311. 
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very easy, for the effects of the loss of it are now scarcely observable. 
Tt oceurs, no doubt, and prosecutions are not unfrequent in our 
courts for unjust exclusion from cast ; but in a long residence in 
India I do not remember ever to have met with or heard of an 
individual placed in the circumstances which I have described. 

The greatest change of all is, that there no longer exists a 

servile class. There are still predial slaves in the south of 
Indias, and in some of the mountain and forest districts elsewhere. 
These may possibly be the remains of the ancient Stidras, but in 
other parts of the country all classes are free. Domestic slaves’ 
form no exception, being individuals of any class reduced by 
particular circumstances to bondage. 

Though scrupulous genealogists dispute the existence of pure 
Sfidras at the present day, yet many descriptions of people are 
wimitted to be such, even by the Bramins. The whole of the 
Marattas, for instance, belong to that class. The proper occupa- 
tion of a Sidra is now thought to be agriculture ; but he is not - 
confined to that employment, for many are soldiers ; and the Céyets, 
whohave been mentioned as rivalling the Bramins in business and 
everything connected with the pen, are (in Bengal, at least) ® pure 
Siulras, towhom their profession has descended fromancient times." 

‘The institution of casts, though it exercises a most pernicions 
influence on the progress of the nation, has by no means so 
great an effect in obstructing the enterprise of individuals as 
European writers are apt to suppose. There is, indeed, scarcely 
‘uy part of the world where changes of condition jare so sudden 
aud so striking as in India, The last Péshwa had, at different 
times, two prime ministers; one of them had been either an 
olliciating priest or a singer in a temple (both degrading employ- 
ments), and the other was a Sudra, and originally a running 
footman, The Raja of Jeipir’s prime minister was a barber. 
The founder of the reigning family of Hélcar was a goatherd; 
aud that of Sindia a menial servant; and both were Siidras. 
The great family of Rastia, in the Maratta country, first followed 
the natural occupations of Bramins, then became great bankers, 
and, at length, military commanders. Many similar instances of 
elevation might be quoted. The changes of professions in private 


[In Bengal, the next divisions below 
the Brahmans are the Baidyas or medical, 
and the Kayasthas, or writer cast;—then 
come the nine divisions called the Nobo 

or gardener, the 


the rarajf or betel-cultivator, the kuldla or 


potter, the karmakrira or smith, and the 
ndpita or barber. Below these are the 
numerous low caste, from whom a Brah- 
man cannot accept water, such as the kai- 
vartaka or fisherman, saurarna-banij or 
goldamith, ete.—Ep.] 

" Colebrooke, Asiatic Rescarches, vol. v. 
p. 68. 
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their new community. This bold innovation is supposed by 
Professor Wilson to have been adopted about the end of the 
fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century.” 

The Hindt orders do not present the same regular aspect as 
similar fraternities in Europe, and do not so easily farnish marked 
characteristics to distinguish them from the rest of mankind or 
from each other. There is not even a general name for the class, 
though that of Gosdyen (which, in strictness, should be confined 
to one subdivision) is usually applied to the whole. They can all 
be recognised by their dress, as all wear some part of their clothes 
(generally the turban and scarf) of a dirty orange colour, except 
a few, who go quite naked: all are bound by some vows; and all 
accept (though all do not solicit) charity. 

These are, perhaps, the only particulars which can be asserted 
of them all; but by far the greater number have many other 
features in common. An order generally derives its character 
from a particular spiritual instructor, whose doctrines it main- 
tains, and by whose rules of life the members are bound. Many of 
these founders of orders have been likewise founders of sects; for 
which reason the tenets of Gosdyens are seldom purely orthodox. 
They vary greatly in numbers, some being confined to a small 
knot of votaries in one part of the country, and others spread in 
numbers over all India. 

Most of them possess convents, to which, in some cases, landed 
property is attached. They derive an additional income from the 
contributions of devout persons, from money collected by begging, 
and, in many cases, from trade, which is often carried on openly, 
but more frequently ina covert manner. These convents are all 
under a mohant (or abbot), who is generally eleeted by his own 
community or by the other mohants of the order: but who is 
sometimes hereditary, and often named by his predecessor. Ad- 
Inission into au order is not given until after a probation of a 
vear or two. The novice is in a manner adopted by a particular 
instructor, or guru, who has often several such disciples ; all 
subject, as well as the guru himself, to the head of the couvent. 
One order in Bengal admits of males and females living in one 
convent, but under strict vows of chastity. 

Many of the Gosdyens who belong to convents nevertheless 
spend much of their lives in wandering about, and subsist by beg- 
ging, Other Gosiyens lead an entirely erratic life; in some cases 

(Similarly distinctions of cast cease = protest against cast was the rise of Bud, 


ug the time among the worshippers at = dhisin.—Eb.] 
he temple of Jagannith. The earliest 
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But these arnied monks sometimes assemble in great num- 
bers, without being formed into bands or associated for military ' 
serviee ; aud the’ meeting of large bodies of opposite sects has 
often led to sanguinary conflicts. At the great fair at Hardwér 
jv 1760, 20) affray, or rather a battle, took place between the 
Nagis of Siva. and those of Vishnu, in which it was stated, on 
the spot, that 18,000 persons were left dead on the field.” The 
amount must; doubtless, have been absurdly exaggerated, but it 
serves to givean idea of the numbers engaged. 

One description of Gosiyens, of the sect of Siva, are Yégis 
(sce Chap. V.)5 and attempt, by meditation, and by holding in 
the breath, and other mummeries, to procure a union with the 
Divinity. The lowest of this class pretend to work miracles ; 
amd some are even professed mountebanks, who go about the 
<ountry with monkeysand, mnsical instruments, and amuse the 
populace with juggling and other tricks of dexterity. Another 
sort is much more remarkable. These profess to be enthusiastic 
slevotees, ind: practise their imposture not for money, but to 
inerease their reputation for sanctity. Among them are persons 
‘who manage, by some contrivance hitherto unexplained, to 
femain seated, for many minutes, in the air, at as great a distance 
from the ground as four feet, with no other apparent support 
mt what they derive from slightly resting on a sort of crutch 

with the back of one hand, the fingers of which are all the time 
employed in counting their beads. 

Among the Gostiyens there are, or have been, some few learned 
len: many are decent and inoffensive religionists, and many 
respectable merchants ; but many, also, are shameless and im- 
Jortunate beggars, and worthless vagabonds of all descriptions, 
attracted to the order by the idle and wandering life which 
it nits of. In general, the followers of Vishnu are the most 
Tespectable, and those of Siva the most infected by the offensive 
‘ulities of the class. It is to the credit of the good sense of 
the Hindiis that these devotees fall off in public esteem exactly 
in proportion to the extravagance and eccentricity of their 
olservances. 

The veneration of some of the Vaishnava sectarians for their 
mendicant. directors is carried to an almost incredible pitch. 
In Beugal, some of them consider their spiritual guide as of 


Captain Raper, Asiatic Researches, Asiatic Researckes, vol. xvii. p. 186, from a 
vol ii. p. 455. statement by an eye-witness in the Asiatic 
"The most authentic account of one Monthly Journal for March, 1829. 
of these is quoted by Professor Wilson, 
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whom he could rely. 

At present, even Hindi territories are divided into govern- 
ments of various extent, which are again divided and subdivided, 
as convenience requires. The king names the governors of the 
great divisions, and the governor chooses his own deputies for 
those subordinate. 

The governor unites all the functions of administration; there 


4 





being no longer military divisions as in Menu’s time; and no: ~ 


courts of justice, but at the capital (if there), 

But among all these changes, the townships* remain entire, 
ind are the indestructible atoms, from an aggregate of which 
the most extensive Indian empires are composed. 

_A township is a compact piece of land, varying in extent, 
inhabited by a single community. The boundaries are Description 
‘eenrately defined and jealously guarded. The lands sup ’”™ ° 
may be of all descriptions: these actually under cultivation, and 
those neglected; arable lands never yet cultivated; and land 
vhich is altogether incapable of cultivation. These lands are 
divided into portions, the boundaries of which are as carefally 


* As many of the notes on this account the subject, I have thought it best to place 

of the revenue system are long, and not them in an Appendix, to which reference 

tquired for a general understanding of will be made by letters of the alphabet, 
* (of. Sir. H. Maine's Village Communities in the East and West, 1871.] 
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nevertheless return whenever the power of peaceable possession 
revives. A generation may pass away, but the succeeding 
generation will return, The sons will take the places of their 
fathers ; the same site for the village, the same positions for the 
houses, the same lands will be re-oceupied by the descendants of 
those who were driven out when the village was depopulated ; 
and it is not a trifling matter that will drive them out, for they 
will often maintain their post through times of disturbance and 
convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient to resist pillage and 
oppression with success. This union of the village communities, 
each one forming 2 separate little state in itself, has, I conecive, 
contributed more than any other canse to the preservation of the 
people of India, through all the revolutions and changes which 
they have suffered, and is in a high degree condacive to their 
happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom 
and independence.””* 

A township in its simplest form is under a headman (B), who 
is only spoken of in Menu as an agent of the king, and Government 
may haye been removable at his pleasure. His office {8 Q"%e 
lias now become hereditary; and though he is still "> 
regarded as an officer of the king, he is really more the repre- 
sentative of the people. The selection of an individual from the 
proper family rests sometimes with the village community, and 
oftener with the government; but to be useful to either he 
must possess the confidence of both. He holds a portion of land, 
and receives an annual allowance from the government; but 
the greater part of his income is derived from fees paid by the 
villagers. So far is he identified with the village, that he is. 
held personally responsible for its engagements, and thrown into 
prison in all cases of resistance or failure of the revenue. 

The headman settles with the government the sum to be paid’ 
to it for the year ; and apportions the payment among putios of the 
the villagers according to the extent and tenures of 
their lands. He also lets such lands as have no fixed occupants, 
partitions the water for irrigation, settles disputes, apprehends 
offenders, and sends them to the government office of the district ; 
and, in short, does all the duties of municipal government. 

All this is done in public, at a place appropriated for the 
purpose ; and on all points affecting the public interest, in free 
consultation with the villagers. In civil disputes the headman 


* Sir C. T, Metcalfe, Report of Select Committee of Howse of Commons, 1882, vol. iti. 
Appandix 84, p. $31. 
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Is assisted by arbitrators named by the parties, or by asseseore of 
lats oWll elotee, His office confers an oTresuaf eas] of Pemynn talealre. 
with all the country people, as well as influence ino hie ow: 
Villave, Trois saleable ; but the owner seldom = parts with > 
entirely, reserving the right af presiding at certain: ceremet.r 
and other honorary privileges, when compelled to dispose of al, 
the solid advantages. 
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The priest and the astrologer (one of whom is often the 
schoolmaster), the smith, carpenter, barber, potter, and worker 
in leather, are seldom wanting. The tailor, washerman, physician, 
musician, minstrel, and some others, are not so general: the 
dancing-girl seems only to be in the south of India. 

The minstrel recites poems and composes verses. His most 
important character (in some places at least) is that of genealo- 
gist Each of these village officers and artisans has a fee, 
sometimes in money, more frequently a portion of produce, as a 
handfal or two out of each measure of grain. 

This is the mode of village government when there is nobody 
‘between the tenant and the prince ; but in one half of Government 
India, especially i in the north and the extreme south, conarantse 
there is in each village a community which represents, or 
rather which constitutes, the township; the other inhabitants 
being their tenants (EB). These people are generally regarded 
as absolute proprietors of the soil, and are admitted wherever 
they exist to have au hereditable and transferable interest in it; 
but as the completeness of their proprietary right is doubtful, 
‘it will be convenient to preserve the ambiguity of their native 
name, and call them “village landholders” (F). 

Where they exist, the village is sometimes governed by one 
head, as above described; but more frequently each branch of 
the family composing the community (or each family if there be 
more than one) has its own head, who manages its internal affairs, 
and unites with the heads of the other divisions to conduct the 
general business of the village. The council thus composed fills 
precisely the place occupied in other cases by the single headman, 
and its members share among them the official remuneration 
allowed to that officer by the government and the villagers. Their 
number depends on that of the divisions, but seldom exceeds 
eight or ten, Each of these heads is generally chosen from the 
oldest branch of his division, but is neither richer nor otherwise 
distinguished from the rest of the landholders. 

Where there are village landholders, they form the first class 
of the inhabitants of villages ; but there are four other caseos of 
classes of inferior degree:—2. Permanent tenants. 3, ibabitanta. 
Temporary tenants. 4. Labourers. 5. Shopkeepers, who take 
up their abode in a village for the convenience of a market. 

The popular notion is that the village landholders are all 


* ‘The widely extended entail of all pro- make the Lusiness of a genealogist of much 
perty in India, and the complicatea re- “more srious concern in that country than 
strictions on the intermarriage of families, it is with ua. 
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descended from: one or more individuals who firse seteled the vil- 
Village laces med that the only eXceptions ure formed ly perros 
amie cles Whe hiave derived their riedlits hy purchiusse, or e@ie c= 
Wise, fron rheecdnaboe ts of the erminal stock, The S Lap pen tt teu r~ 
confirmed by the fuer that. te this duv, there mre offen ond. 
sinede fistathies off Landisoddlers ta saagdl vallioges, and) pet mie. 
In lurve ies ((sn; but each lias boristacdiead Cd Dtafey sem Mgasre: 
metibers, that if ds uef Gheammnon fer the whol: arn algun 
Habotr tee be clone by the daudhedders, without the aed oeith > 
of tennuts or dabetirers, 

The rtehts oof the landholders are thems eadleetin das av! 
theugh they almost alwats have a quere op less perfect partite 
of them, they never have an entire separation, A hunddieedbde-, 


for dustsnee. ecm sell or qoortecaee: dots chedites bert the maet tices 
have the consent of the Vallage. ane the purehiver steps exact 
titer hits polis diel takes Nye wll dats obedierafteas, If sh frarnil 
fecotes eNfibef, Us share rethrhis tee the common steak, 

Dt seme vallaces the riuts of the dsandiaekders are idl oa 
commie, the wirele working for the conimeaats, aed smart. 
theohet prediee, after satistvtnie the cheins off tae gewe chm s 
Poosore thes divide the cubtivatedl Tassels. bur soil with aantnal 
responsibility fer tue qdes cd cevergiae ot. and setuetities we 
periodical taterchanves of their portions 2 ed taeti rs Chet mish - 
tle separntien between the portions ef ebltivated dace) cotipde ts . 
reftainine ends tie Waste lind ard seme etaer cihts theehames s 
butoattines. toot distle the waste handatee Ti divedinge that 
lated es dn oaskooDty ours wersgl tyr eofle RES E itor peertbedn foe ose 
latudieedbe cy baat gsstom fe dam a sdasre ets rs eles ttptien af sect: 
seetant oe cae pate eD fertel Tand pene ples ene af stern. 
pethe typedef Cece conse aaa third ared see eer. mee embin. 
Pethe Vatiets ef qn. dities feo be fousib watlira tie 8 dnase Oe, 


Theetro ort ast) Nations oti oadiffemect parts ef fue sents. 


Winer focir team te test operteer. poo. ebb ocr dards ent 
ee 1 Po aefon tved of? Proskie. ve 
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ot la tyes a yet p tne Page ole Sofa Peg 
Tre mesh ug? vol. ~ lt 
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eotasionally ( t 
always. enjoy u. tu Cuucm a cite atl 1 the 
country, which would ind« ly to ¢ by 
marriage with a landholder 10 | «| with 3 m 
, Father. than with a wealthy. 4,40 uly o in 
_ point of cast, but of an inferi :« 1 6 
So rooted is the notion of operty int village landholders. 
that even when one of, ther compell: to abandon his fields 
from the demand of govern t exceedi what they will pay, 


he jis still considered as pi 


etor, his name still remains on 


. the village register, and, for three generations, or one hundred 
years, he is entitled to reclaim his land, if from any change of 
circumstances he should be so disposed. 


Tn the Tamil country and in Hind 


‘@ tenant put in by 


the govermment will sometimes volun ily pay the proprietor’s 


fee to the defaulting and dispo: 
In all villages there are t’ 5 
the lands of the village lan 
stich),,and those of the gover 
Such intermediate class. Th 
(Dj and are divided into two ch 
The permanent ryots are th 


dholder.* 

+ ons of tenants, who rent 
ders (where there are permanent 
it, where there is no 4 

are commonly called ryots 
— ‘manent and temporary. 
who cultivate the lands of the 


village where they reside, retain them during their lives, and 


transmit them to their children 


* Mr. Ellis, Report of Sdlect Committee, 
1882, vol. iii. Mr. Fortescue, Se- 
ledtions, vol. ii 405, 

* (Mr. Robinson, in his valuable little 
took on The Land Recenue of British 
Indi (published in 1856), gives three 
Principal kinds of land tenure in India— 
lhe Zenindaree, the Putteedaree, and the 
Byut “The distinguishing feature 
of the Zemindasee tenure is, that when 
aM ettate belongs to several proprietors, 
it is managed in joint-stock, with no 
‘spurte possession of portions of land 
by the sharers.” “The characteristic of 
the Putteedaree tenure is partition, or 
@Prortionment of the land in severalty, 
with joint responsibility. Each owner, or 
shaneler welder, undertakes the management 
«f bis separate portion, paying throug! 
the headman that proportion of the whole 
amemment. on the estate which, by pre- 
Yious agreement, has been fixed on his 
Portion of the land.” “ Under the Ryut- 
"are tenure the various proprietary sub- 
diriions of the estate are recognised, and 
joint responsibility ceases. The owner of 
‘ach pevty holding is made responsible to 











(K). 


government for the payment exclusively of 
his own fixed assessment. ‘The principle 
in that of a ficld-assesement, with total 
separation of interests.” Besides these 
three, there is a fourth, the Talooqdaree, 
which was superinduced over the others 
by the Mubammadan custom of granting 
the collection of revenue to great officers 
of state or powerful chiefa, who in course 
of time made the office hereditary. In 
Bengal proper, these talooydars obtained. 
great power by the perpetual settlement, 
and made themselves generally the wle 
owners or zemindars of the land. The 
Putteedaree tenure prevails in the North- 
west Provinces and the Saugor and Ner- 
budda territories; the Zemindaree in 
the North-west, and the Maratta and 
Tamil country ; the Ryutwaree chiefly in 
Madras. Seo Robinson's Land Revenue. 
pp. 1—17, and Wilson's Glossary (Grdm 
and Zamindér). Wilson alu inentions 
an imperfect form of Putteedaree in the 
North-west, where part of the land is 
hela in common and part in severalty.— 
ED. 
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Thev dmve often been confounded with the village Iandholders, 
though the distinetion is marked incall cases where any pre 
pretors feeexints.  Dnoatone tenant ever participates! 

Mans are of opinion that they are the real proprictors aff th 
coll; While others revand thentoas mere tenants at will ALi, 
howeser, are avreedd within certain dimits: all) seknowledeing,. 
en the one hand, that thes have some clatn te eccupanes, ated 
on the other that thes have ne righ) te self their Inne. 

Bare. Cheoveh all sdanit the rieht of OVC Pane, some ceopte tel 
that its rendered aivatery by the right off the dandlont to rates 
his rents and others assert that the rent tose far five. that: 
oueht heVep far we beevorel the rate CUSTOMIBTY mn thie stippotrged sr. 
distriet. 

The trith probably as. that the tenant's tithe was clear as 
Jones ome thie etratedl of the state Was fixed: hat that at bewarne 
Vite wal af” yen viltte Wien the pribolie tessesshietif }oc-e'p Tube" art..- 
rary, At present, thre pornihent Cenant Is preteen faal by the 
Interest of the darcllords te will pay more than a stranger fi-r 
Istds tone held bs his: fiaatly. aged situated tna village whes 
he has oa hetmees butt driven tec entremitios, he combed emerts 
wefan temporary lease, thoanether village. on dtebhter terms «bo. 

Prous theaeht bv some that the permanent feranufs am of. 
remans of Vilbire fandbebders reduced: ba opps sete: therm 
phit.k Piven re ferpeecne: feumnt~s Who have erttiedh Clie pe Pret: % 6 
bey dong pessesstun. Troe prebabde that deth ceniectirres as 
partially medifsous Well ge os tied, Cha® flocr feu: Wael es 
Inns dhestuners, conferred on them by the landielder at th 
firsts ffhotmest ef the tewnehip. 

The tempera tenant OMe cubtivates the dards off a village 
ditherss? fren that fe whieh fe Oo heelabrras he tz: 
bey tet. aetittal deseo. written or ai psteeel, The time 
less ription of bane hema eeepc da the restlent tenant. as 


try mrt 
fol mite, 


tifercor adiass falls feds stares fer Wo fate te Dette: coor pectic 
fodop for tits tense uteben geet: ft ad lee eter alisadv antases, 


he ce tetite hated pt ay dew t rene fon te Peat tt fer ane, 


] aaee| Is Nie! ec owt? of ry oie Woy ae ee "See Fas bn HL tatietiosd, 
en oe en | t | rn le ee othe peer h ety . ee a ree, al of Peg: oe le hd *u 
ONG Piss ate patee 2 Wie eae oe a Mn ny Gite pre vente 


Poe toc tipster th that dade oar fete were Prem: takes 
ad od etaddes tae’ flaf reeptaitas Slaege of pesarity le fire 


tet ee rat te eb dvaa tae. thes ate albeweed 
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to hold land at a favourable rate, so as to admit of their avail- 
ing themselves of their skill or capital by the help gia 

of hired labourers (O). © The services and remuneration ™¥°*- 
of hired labourers are naturally various; but they differ too 
little from those of other countries to require explanation. 

Tt need scarcely be repeated that each of these classes is not 
necessarily found in every village. One village may be culti- 
vated entirely by any one of them, or by all, in every variety of 
proportion. 

Shopkeepers, etc., are subject to a ground-rent, and sometimes 
a tax besides, to the person on whose land they reside. gop. 
They are under the general authority of the headman *Pe 
asa magistrate, but have little else to do with the community. 

It seems highly probable that the first villages founded by 
Hindiis were all in the hands of village communities. poperie 
In the early stage of their progress it was impossible gugisst 
for single men to cnt fields ont of the forest, and to tevilage 
defend them against the attacks of the aborigines, or “** 
even of wild beasts: there was no capital to procure the services 
of others; and, unless the undertaker had a numerous body of 
kindred, he was obliged to call in associates who were to share 
in the profits of the settlement; and thence came the formation 
of village communities, and the division of the land into town- 
ships. 

The unoccupied waste, as in all other cases where society has 
assumed a regular form, must no doubt have belonged to the 
state; but the king, instead of transferring this property to the 
intended cultivators for a price paid once for all, or for a fixed 
annual rent or quit-rent (as is usual in other countries), reserved. 
a certain proportion of the produce, which increased or diminished 
according to the extent and nature of the cultivation. The rest 
of the produce belonged to the community of settlers; but if they 
found they had more good land than they could themselves till, 
they would endeavour to make a profit of it through the labour 
of others. No method seemed easier than to assign it to a person 
who should engage to pay the government’s proportion, with an 
additional share to the community: but while land was plenty, 
and many villages in progress, no man would undertake to clear 
@ spot unless he was to enjoy it for ever; and hence permanent 
tenants would arise. Temporary tenants and labourers would 
follow as society advanced. The subdivision of property by 
inheritance would have s natural tendency to destroy this state 
of things, and to reduce all ranks to the condition of labourers; 
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Int ous long as there was plenty of waste land, that) principie 
wend not come inte fill operation. 

But for this, the vilkive community would remain unalten$ 
mit boner as thee: kines pPropertion af thre produce Whe Uuehan esl, 
When he oratsed his deniusnd, the protits of the landholders ase 
pernusnent tenants diministeds; and wien it rose above a cepts 
pesiut, Doth classes enltivatedl their amd at as boss. Tf thre ave. 
ttritteed they Wale: alibi fre throw Nye their lanes, sutzel ecek anf fae ” 
teans ed Livine. 

As the ditghest: proportion chammed be the hing, wate at fle 
Hie of Menu’s corde was ciieestyth. ds new omeshilf) it te enes fo 
seconnt for the sondithatten ef manus vallaece commities, ase! 
foo sdasttereeL ccosebettere ef? ottvers. Tine bateds sabsatseDeotsee] by Tie. 
latiedtvolehers reverted) fa fires starter, 

pout Piotr sy this pire ress trick fasave: brecaety Vom Pactie mal, if revel 
lef have beh Whiversals ernie ree baad sul reviuds CUTE rN ated, 
Wetbb dae ote fie pereepacrts ef tie prituee, ated qutenet de aupbere 
viitoel oti tits geeuennt hn Clie a ta | prreprietears realtieceol for serfs, 
Bvenat this dis tae state constantly grants lauds tecspeeniatees, 
fey the qarrpese cdf forbiae valkeges, without rocesuiie a leed 
ef digueietehe ts. Tle teths ed! finese rants ace Viaetieciss ba wet Pad 
tiv prevnde fer tetaboor partial exenioptien fem revente: fer a 
certian qotuber adoteare: aden Widear the pastacst ts Qe de the 
webthe des chet cbecusn oo sthbeces, 

Maer ives tiie adec taste: Pune, pedine ey tes Wee i" Teeth Pt 
fhe restdts. tetsu We oeutnet trim Cream prectess. Tn € anamy 
Madatisry sed Prakac ores tree haseb ps edb i indesecdtipe: pervepe rt 
bes strate tediveduade. subpot tea aed parser? fee thee states 

Tie seve ets Pal scat ds new ro heeeb at eneetalfis anes 
po eet ds tee deed naede tate by aesees dowlet he takes 
fo red. oe pe etree Tats hae Teche cats bay tritede rH ee 
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kind are a ces$!m‘all-oceupants of land, proportioned to their 
previous paynientsyand)a cess on the emoluments of village and 

As theré is no limit to these demands, but the ability of 

those on whom#they fall to satisfy them, the only defence of the 
villagers lies in endeavouring to conceal their income. For this 
purpose they tndérstate-the amount of produce, and contrive to 
abstract partewithout the knowledge of the collector; more fre- 
quently theyeeonceal the quantity of land cultivated, falsifying 
their records) so as to render detection impossible, without a 
troublesome, and, expensive, scrutiny, involving @ survey of the 
land. The landholders, where there are such, possess other in- 
direct advantages, the extent of which the government is seldom 
‘able to ascertain. Some degree of connivance on the collector's 
part is obtained by bribes, which are levied as part of the internal 
expenses and changed as “ secret service”; an item into which it 
is & point of honotr, both with the villagers and with fature 
‘collectors and) auditors, never to inquire. 

Tt ispOnly ‘by the existence of such sbuses, counterbalancing 
those onthe part of the government, that we can account for 
land yielding a rent and being saleable when apparently assessed 
to the ntmost of its powers of bearing.” 

In the confusion produced by these irregularities on both sides, 
the principle of proportions of the produce is lost sight of; and 
in most parts of India the revenue is annually settled by a 
teferenee to that paid in former years, with such alterations as 
the peenliarity of the season, or the occurrence of any temporary 
alvantage or calamity, may render expedient. 

When the parties cannot agree by this mode of settlement, they 
have recourse to a particular inquiry into the absolute ability of 
the village for the year. The land being classed (as has been 
mentioned) according to its fertility, and the facilities it possesses 
for cultivation, the surplus remaining after the expense of pro- 
‘uetion can be conjectured: a sufficient proportion is set aside for 
the maintenance of the cultivator; and the rest, after deducting 
Villige expenses, ete., goes to the government. As a final resource, 
when all other amicable means fail, an appeal is made to an 
Actual division of the crops; but this mode of adjustment is so 
“pen to frauds that it is generally avoided by both parties; 
“xcept, indeed, in places where long connexion between the 


As in the village described by Mr. — lectors,and Mr. Elphinstone for Guzerat, 
Holgon (Transactions of the Royal Asi- both in the selections published by the 
atic Society, vol. ii. p.77), where the land- East India Company; Mr. Hamilton Bu- 
hulers pay 574 per cent. of their produce. chanan for Deinajpdr and other districts 
Selo Mfr. Chaplin and the Deckan eol- under Benge, in his seperate reporta 
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representative af vovernment ate the peeple has established 
Iiuttial coutidence. in whieh ener the division of the crap is the 
most popmiar of all settlements. 

Ifthe resalt of the eontest with the gavernment officers is tbe 
Dnpositien of a burden bevond the patience of the cultivators, te 
Whole heady by common consent abandon their lands, leave theiy 
Villiage, and reftise tecenter Inte amy engagement with the geverne 
ment. The public ottieers then hive recourse to conetiiation and 
Brat drasdedaet deers, satied, Whien Hecessary, fo Concessions force wet} te: 
reckoned vers oppressive, aud if used, would be inetFeetnal: the 
Inest it eoubl dha wotkd be te disperse the villasers, aud) drive 
them dite: other qarisdictions, 

Eromas ceasihy dee stpposed that sme modes of setthament 
entliet be carried an without immed interference with Che internal 
conSttition ef the tewnoship. Tio general the government officers 
carries on hiseavsetions tirousds the diesoluan. bat pterferes when 
Levessars feo support lini avatust individuals: but he sometimes 
stispetels thie dealauia frota has duties, and: takes the detarbs of 
Wupostiy ated collecting the publie revenne for the time: inte: ts 
own fads. Nppends and) compdatots are also invited te atfor] 
prefenees for eNtortien tno tautters: commected: with Vistive anel 
probiens wooo tinat ouisede roa dened ror rrsanbehif thre privile sees af the 
fownshtps age tte mabieed te tustnitiesiee, 

ALL these: ovate sete cerraN ated The than pusrrs ut Drsedice by tue 
wvetetnoef fietatn the cevenee. Tire geverniments off prowiness 


Paster cise st cette at fine Qaetseen Wires etter fee ives 


security fer tue hitless? auvcia: Dest maen’ fee toe feeneues. Tate 
contemeterar de hace Patina. fas sided wieieas tee tha lee eet 
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poaecpoe tt ptaeeb Poe tae tah fe tT sate Od foe advantages ofe pre cad 


pens combined, form th 
idea of property; which does not represent any sub- 





the exclusive right to a proportion only of the produce 
‘This right is permanent, and the king can dispose of it at his 
‘plasure; but he cannot interfere with the soil or its produce. 
beyond this limit. If he requires the land for-buildings, roads, 
Tother public purposes, he takes it as a magistrate, and ought 
10 give compensation to his fellow-shareholders, as he can on 
‘twergeney seize carts, boats, ete., and can demolish houses in 
besieged towns, although in those cases he has no pretensions 
whatever to property. 

Asmuch of the produce as comes into the hands of the land- 
holder, after the king’s proportion is provided, is his; and his 
Power to dispose of his right to it for all future years is unre- 
‘trained. The tenant has what remains of the produce after the 
king's proportion and the landlord's rent is paid; and this he 
eyjoys in perpetuity; but the right is confined to himself and 
his heirs, and cannot be otherwise disposed of. 

Neither the landholder nor the tenant can destroy, or even 
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suspen, the use of the powers of the soil: a tennant forfeies hie 
lati when hae: fiils fr provide ik Poop from Which Tire ot hee 
sharers niny take thetr proportions; and a dandholder guilty of 
te same detindt would be temporarily siperseded by an tenant of 
the commits ’s or the King’s, and. after a certain Tong peried, 
weottlad due deprived of duis riecht alteseet her, 

Prom onl) this it ds apparent: that, where there are village 
COMmHinities aha pernusient feonsnts. Chere ds he perfect prep ets 
coamns ef thee simmers, Where there are neither cominiiiities pee 
Sesnannent tenants, the kite eloubethess ds the fal) ane comple te 
croprietars ll sibeeqnent ricdits are derived frome tis wnat oe 
leases The extent of those rants Varbes With cireuinetatees: 
leer Wioete Chev Gt iven WIftont reserve: ated in preerpeturey, Chet 
cepstittiite a pettee: forme of private property, 

Miruy ef the dltspartes arbout the property ia the soil have been 
coorsfenedd da applying tecadl parts of the canntea, thets wha a 

“ oti ly tre uf partientiar triacfss tied by tae Leudrie, in ueetsa | ite 
wee wade was Peep tne: seertoef Ceres at fper feqsupeees teecadly dreern- 
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portions of territory, including numerous villages as well as tracts 
of unappropriated waste. But in all these cases it is only his 
own rights that he makes over: those of the village landholders 
and permanent tenants (where sneh exist), of district and village 
officers, and of persons holding by previous grants from himself 
or his predecessors, remaining unaffected by the transfer.” These 
grants are made for the payment of troops and civil officers, for 
the support of temples, the maintenance of holy men, or for 
rewards of public service. Lands given for the two first pur- 
posesare called Jigirs," This mode of remunerating the services 
of certain officers, and of providing for holy men, is as old as 
Menu. When it came to be applied to troops is uncertain. It 
was in use in Bijayanagar, and other states of the south of India, 
when they were overturned by the Mussulmans; but the more 
perfect form in which it is now found among the Marattas is. 
probably of modern date. Such grants originate in the Tandealien- 
convenience of giving an assignment on a district near tary service. 
the station of the troops, instead of an order on the general 
treasury; a mode of transfer particularly adapted to a country 
where the revenue is paid in kind. 

These assignments at first were for specific sums equal to the 
pay due: but when they had long been continued, and were large 
enough to swallow up the whole revenue of a district, it was 
natural to simplify the arrangement, by transferring the collec- 
tion to the chief of the military body. This was done with every 
Precaution to prevent the chiefs appropriating more than the pay 
of the troops, or exercising any power not usually vested in other 
collectors. The system adopted by the Marattas gives a full 
illustration of the means resorted to for this purpose. 

- According to their plan, the number and description of troops 
to be maintained by each chief was prescribed; the pay of each 
division carefully calculated; allowances made for officers, some- 
times even to the extent of naming individuals; a sum was 
allotted for the personal expenses of the chief himself; and every 
Particular regarding the terms of service, the mode of mustering, 
tnd other arrangements, was laid down. A portion of territory 
Was then selected, of which the share belonging to government 

* Want of advertence to this circum- origin, is applied to lands given by govern- 
Nance has led to mistakes regarding the ment for personal support, or as a fief 
Property in the soil. The native expression for the maintenance of troops for the ser-- 
being “‘to grant a village,” or “a district,” vice of the state, Some service is implied 

‘thas been inferred that the grant implied in the personal, as well as the mili 
the whole, and excluded the notion of any Jgir.”—(Col. Sykes on Land Tenures in 
other proprictors. the Dekkan, Jour, R, A. 8. 1885.)—Ep.] 
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should be sufficient, after deducting the expenses of: collection 
and other charges, to supply the amonnt which had been shown 
to be requisite; and the whole territory vielding Chat amount: wae 
pide over to the chief. The chief was now placed in the situa. 
tion of the governor of a revenne division, and exercised all the 
other functions Which are now tnited in the holder of that office. 

The puower te Interfere for the protection of stbordinate right« 
was, however, retained by the government, as well as a claim to 
any revenne Which the tract: assigned might: vield bevend the 
amount for whieh it was ranted. Those stipulations were en- 
forced by thre Appointment of two or more civil ofhcers, directls 
from the weoweThilememy. feo Inspuet the whole af the chiefs prac. 
Ines, as Well in matiing his troaps as his lands. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, the tstias) conse pneners 
of sueh wrants did et: fiagl to oappenr. Phe lanebs thud) from the 
first ot feteleney fer beecctepdnaes hereditary ; ated the contre off the 
LoVeETHT iene ulwits vn Ww weaker in Prepertion fee fhe fame Chia? 
hal elapsed from the first assizument. The ortutoal principle of 
hye wert, however, Wits lever lust ete’ of, snc the Lecesolft of 
chserving is conditions Was ever elennted, 

Taese cerstits affected Dnata iodernte: propertion off the terre 
for oof the state: the nest oof which was administered: by deca! 
etheers diroth. uider the prince, according te the fern Tard deems, 
io Mere Pie adletmient. of ands was adopted as a meane of 
Pak thie bie P Tents, ate tot oa reovernine the eesih er. 2 see tia’. 
nifaetcoo Theme Were tefs, there Was ne fedilal svete, 

Dit thenoh this Was the provness caf damded= ae-stenments 
wetted cee trtes, thea fewk gbatine t cotirse Tn fii emse of forge. 
eempiiests. fi seme Gestuhers a cechtef wns detached lao rh 
Vanes Te, Tee eee PS Ge Pectapetes poact of tine COMBE, satol fea erp benge* 


ats Tfeops cen ts pesenno ss are Wars gddewedd tec retnitt: nredte. 
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Tt is that which’ prevails| among the Rijpits. With them, 
the founder of » state, after reserving a demesne for poads tae” 
Bie ee tiites testzs0h the country among bis Sesee 
relations, according toythe Hind’ laws of partition. “»?4et, 

‘The chief to whom each share was assigned owed military service 
| and general obediencesto ‘the prince;. but, exercised unlimited 

authority within his owmlands..He,- in’ his, turn, dixided his 

lands on similar terms among his relations, and a chain of vassal 

chiefs was thusyestablished, to whom. the civil government. ss 
| well as the military force of the country was committed (P)... 

‘This plaw'differs from the feudal system in Europe, as being 
fonnded on the priciple of family partition, and-not.on that of 
securing the services of great: military leaders; but it may not 
always haye originated; in»conquest, ant when. it did, the clan, 
nish connexion which subsists between the members of a Réjptt 
tribe makes it probable that command among the invaders de-’ 
pendedvalso ‘on descent; and that the same kinsmen who shared 

_ the ehiefssacquisitionsshad, been the leaders of the tribe before 
the conquest by which they were gained. 

The origin of present possession in family claims is still alive 
in the memory of the Rajpit chiefs, who view the prince as 
‘their coparcener in one point of view, thongh their sovereign in 
another. This mixed relation is well shown by the following 
passage, in a complaint from certain chiefs of Mérw&r against 
the Réja :—“ When our services are acceptable,” say they, “ then 

he is our lord : when not, we are again his brothers and kin- 

dred, claimants and laying claim to the land.” * 

The rule of partition was adhered to after the conquest, and 
each chief, in succession, was obliged to provide an appanage 
for the younger members of his father’s family. When any 
of those claimants remained inadequately provided for, he was 
assisted to set ont on military adventures, and to found new 
States, by conquests in other countries (Q). 

The example of granting lands, which was sct in the case of 
the Réja’s family, came to be extended to strangers: many fiefs 
are now held by Rajputs of entirely distinct tribes ;¥ and one 
ofthe first order seems, in later times, to have been bestowed on 0 
Mossulman (R). From the accounts given by the Mahometans 
of the state of Sind, during their early invasion in aD, 711, it 
seems not improbable that the species of feudal system preserved 
ahong the modern Rajptits was then widely extended." 


Colonel Tod, vol. § p, 198, Rajasthan, “In 1770. Colonel ‘Tod, vol. &. p. 200. 
Colonel Tod, vol. §, p. 166. © See Book V. ch. i. 
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Lands for services nat hulitury, Twestelers those alreuly Net teonl 
lave ftir ote Jocal offieers, are, te ministers and other ucrecetia 
Tuiltary wt eneneed in the onelmatnrstration 3 manuel tlsc to srwas 
oftivers of the honseheld. and hereditary personal attendants. 

Other alienstions are, te temples or religious persons, er fe 
Tat Ve be“ Wneritorieus servants and to favenrites, Thengh verv 
vie htmerous, they are generally of srandbextent: often single 
Villaves: semetines only partial assignments on the wey erent 
share of avillaves: duit. in sate cases. alse, especilly religions 
erants, they form very larce estates, Religions grants are always 
In perpetuity. and are seldom interfered with. A darge proepecrtien 
of the erants todndividaals areadse in perpetuity, and are reynedesd 
Bsamenest the dost) secure forms of private property; brat Cie 
erulial dneresse of stich instances of liberality. cetitined with the 
frequenes of forged deeds of cift, sometimes indies the miler tee 
reesiidiie thie vrsnits of his preddecessers, timed, rheete: frequently. {.0 
bunden them: with heave taxes. When these are larlon transfer 
by salesoreven ds steeession, they are not thenusht ungust: bar 
fetal restiimpttons. or the pertiatent lews ofa tined rate, is regards 
nsoempressre Phe renetion uiust: dawwe begun derw sues fee 
thre sutaedeti? Scrap tions effer: comtatns Haprevat tens oth Sua’ of Cie 
dheseerudiants ef the eragter whe stil) resume hats ites’ 

frois probabde that qa ad) times there were heceds of Hat aged 
vary forest tribes whoo remained: dralependent of tie Mbnods 


; Photare cites, sities oleh fips fhree"es Vote testi etoehe' Pe © 
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feents ef toe Mownuds amd the British aase pet alwayve 
Puen si tese HG a ee wthe dh chiefs foo Hb yes thon, Tine hat) Bem: 


eertimdy fiers, Wire, thoes thet me hneowPedseeel a sewe men. 
wel pod Coto read or geminal tribute. eer flarn sieeb oa ce ciias 
quota ed Creepeser quaerely gave ceners) msststanes, vet metal 
Theat chad adios ration oof ther oountesy. vieiding diafeast 
theopers ef cide edhe en seemed ite! fore PTe utes Pasties, 

Tie tinder oa these haltisubebecd ec lneftavis Was fren tiine ta 
Mine iercnsedion the be ahi npooroababerone Pdi: stage ewer. 
tenet fie ceva rere af clistria te nod te marfinacs tba. 


Weve ube. 8, ae | pean gery taf fie eg tye Maer, Pa | Peet, pee 


Portisssse ss a abetb cont abr do ined pend nee, €mliew oF 
ee ee es eee Ter oe Jo tsens Wise Maecuse ed tle yoke . 
rove eye med te hee tiegr stutienes Da resell tiene 
ee Pewers stad weellee Q'ye De eet put 
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sion to inde) er — itt ed ° 
‘Fight or interest in weir au tl 7 
them satisfactorily, and p the re de by | 
government. It is these three of t 
with others who have rise: 1 ler hi > Bemindére, 

. that form the great class kn ig  .con ve What 

'- Jy the name of Zemindérs,"” 1 rights  e ( 

: ‘with so much heat and confi 7: 10 Will a 

_ ae the requisite occasions ari 

' he art of war is great y d. At the time of the 
“Mahometan invasions from ¢ the Hindus were war. 


: enpable of systematic plans, fr ' ough several campaigns, 
. amd no longer confined to int of eke’ duration. The 
| use of ordnance afterwards 1 : ther great alteration; and 
+ the introduction of regular | _ tali t' ‘ly changed the face 
| of-war. Setting aside thai Kuro i srovement, their dis- 
| qipline, so far as relates to 1 ch and battle, is worse 
; than that described in Me ; but they now show a skill in 
» the choice of ground, an a ivity in the employment of light 
k troops, and a judgment in ing their own supplies and 
} entting off those of the enemy, of ich there is no sign in the 
long instructions laid down in the code. 

The spirit of generosity and mercy which pervades the old 
laws of war is no longer to be found: but war in India is still 
carried on with more humanity than in other Asiatic countries; 
and more so bz the Hindts than the Mahometans. 

The longer duration of their campaigns renders the military 
part of their life much more marked than it was formerly. Some 
ofthe Maratta chiefs, in particular, have lived entirely in the 
field) and had no other capital but their camp. From this 
citeumstance the numbers assembled are out of all proportion 
to the fighting men ; and, when they move, they form a disorderly 
crowd, spread over the country for ten or twelve miles in length, 
and one or two in breadth, besides parties scattered to the 
right and left for forage or plunder. 

The main body is, in some places dense, and in others rare, 
; "The Persian word zemin-dir means that, until Aurangzib’s time, the term 
“ter, holder or keeper of the land, but by = zemindifr was contined to such chiefs as 
0 Means neceasarily implies ownership; enjoyed some degree of independence. In 
the termination ddr being applied to a modern times it is not limited to that 
Peron in any charge, down tothe meanest; class ; for in the Deckan it is most gene- 
* Uexineh-ddr, treasurer ; killa-ddr, go- _ral!y applied by the natives to the district 
Yetnor of a fort ; chdéb-ddr, mace-bearer ; officers (d¢smuks, etc.) ; and in our pro- 


‘ddr, water-cooler, ete. Itissaidby Mr. virces in Hindostan to the village land- 
Stirling (Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 239) holders. 
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composed of clephants aud camels, horse and foot, carts. polanke-etse 
andl bullock-carriages, loaded oxen, porters, women. chibkdns, 
droves of cattle, rat's, sheep, atid dsses, ull nT thie ressleel ate 
ceivable disorder, aud all enveloped inos thick clond of dust thas 
rees high inte the atmosphere, and inav be seen for marbles, 

Where there are recular tofantey, they miarch ina beady, og, 
least. by regiments; and the guns term a dope Tne oveasteaing 
continual obstructions from: the badness of the rowed. or the breake 
tisccdlewn oof carries, The rest oof the troops strauwehe among 
tie baeenve. Two tall standards, aecompanted deo hettledrurms 
(ill, porrdispes, oon elephants). represent a beads wisteu eth? tee de 
Prom ott tes oe forse, but are fobbaweel boy fren ote see Tipe: 
atier horsemen belonving te then are riding sinuly or in ywevenpes, 
eaea, perliaps, With his spear poteed oan his staibder. te tue 
Henibent diner af Chase who press hein. wonke the owner 
Is ehine With his comopaiidon, or stugihe Goa Vetee Chal masa 
Jer teemrel gmatdst: the surrenunadtiae obta. 

The Wihieele Is ccotre Tal] 1) Jenene] spread t Hae | letras obarada rdw? 
soot (ull trot) from: the rear teothe tend oof tre cedumn, ane 
his ve Wisk tramede for Th +t [yet tals chfyere fd, ‘ Neupe m° ] ‘}eaee ref Teak Bijen= 
er haurrew puarts cf the peg Wares de and eve rs beady oo fee mites 
often stither mist tellteris dels, 

Pesrtisd ciadts en cusped. tahe prin oe PeaWertels So fet whet: She 
Carre Titastere late nloqye, seeerah i. 2 WE ot wilias 20 Wofume ha 
Is Toot inn ed tecieatopeat its Haeds ciel teawar ds tre rene. ms 
reedw cd suds wien fe stienses er fo fake other restr cede enter’, 

Now sted Qe goeber oer a wabd decae rune ety tise dase: 
shetits ated commietie. peccode ane fahow re. er sth ke an 


Pow ae TeeWadl Wert sets” 


PoreWo sats oe nthe toes sper tore, 
taatie a Qesetgl ff tase resk oof dithe cer Parade tee fiae tease Dae s cnr ate pe, 
Wot seth tars wart ofoanbee gee uid pte ree ee ceed totpmte 


OP Tisat freee prevent a hative gain. foera be coa surperpeed en 


Poe efotname Tp weed beads ate ate foe fina as 
Paste et oP Pe TL 8, es ra 0 
reas MN i a ee cr ae ro 
en or ry rr er or mae BooWe eb thoasse ss hipee fe. 
| font. lee fone - woodoee Tita ed flere 
te Meek Pape aed ot Macatee ges 

eo goed separate) beta tants | hye rr orn 
rs ee wet ob etant uate Ton! bore Pe leave ro 
opped wt oo oabethe ods Jutta, stab meat teed Pye eOULEry of. 
et D ee e Tay We ler fawe tl le wees airpvains Qijerga 


beh eaeny teewan de tle te ewe, enpetal. 
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wmnch greater advantage in their camps than in their cities. Yet, 
with all this magnificence, there is some of their usual careless- 
tess and indifference to making anything complete : these canvas 
Vélaces are often so ill pitched that they are quite incapable of 
resisting the tempest of particular seasons. Sindia’s whole suite 
wftents have been known to be levelled with the ground at mid- 
tight, and his women obliged to seek shelter from the wind and 
niin in some low private tent that happened to have resisted the 
‘fury of the elements. 
The intended proceedings for the next day are announced by 

or gosiiyens, who go about the camp proclaiming o halt, or 
the hour and direction of the movement ; and who stop on the 
March to beg, exactly at the point where the welcome sight of 
the flags of the proposed encampment disposes all to be liberal. 
The armies are fed by large bodies of Banjiras, a tribe whose 
husiness it is to be carriers of grain, and who bring it from distant 
Countries and sell it wholesale to the dealers." 
Smaller dealers go about to villages at a moderate distance 
from the camp and buy from the inhabitants. The government 


™ [It was these who afforded such as- with Tippoo in 1791. See Mill's Hist. 
takes to fevd Cornwall bis wor ‘vol. y. ch. iv.~-Ep.] 
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Intecteres vers litthe and native camps ace slinost always well 
“Upplied. 

The \ Uliveres tT the heen otrhennd of The Canp sasee SUL Pes foe fee 
Plnnidered. auless protected Tao safeguards. The inhabitant. fy 
With sten property as they eum oenurry. the rest ds pillaged, aned 
thehoors aid rafters are patie down for firewood: treasure ds 
duce for atitte: place ds hare :oaidoeven ta staal) villauwes, people 
trvoifthe vretnd setiuls hodlow. in hopes of finding the pats im 
Which grain is buried ; or bore with iron reds, steno as are used 
byoour survevors, and ascertain by the smell whether the ral 
hs puassed thromenh wram. AN svstem dike this seon redtces a 
eonntry te doddesert. dio a track often traversed by armies the 
Vilbeees are dn rudies aneb deserted sand daisies of dither-ut aes, 
scatter over the open commutes, shew that cultivated: fields am 
repidls ctascine inte pinged. Phe large tewns are tilled with 
fivitives from the cautery pane thetr neighbenrheedl is generalls 
well cnltivistesL, bearer seetired bay Means of compositiuns wath tae 
puessTHee Sr Tites, 

The nest topertint part oef the Hida barth sds, new, a cane 
nemmde, du this they wreaths exceed. atl hive oveusteneel besaes 
Joss tects ta celbeate battbes witth thems beat tiie naest qliaraete Pistiv 
Hiede of tivhitine (bestdes skirmishing, Whteh Ps a favorite: ser 
ef Warfareg ds a cesern| charge ot cavalry, wiiten seen brie tie 
beatles fee ye rtsts. 

Neth caan be quem: aiacuitieen?! fiat this sort ef) char. 
Pivera Cire show: guedvansice of staehe ge sean af deeree trecta Pies) settee 2faar 
Hy t dere tain tistiadds dnapresstye: satel Wired thoes miever ar ae 
speed. the tiinderief tha crenbdls the histune ef tieir grtas, tee 
Dratedtettn ef thoear spears. the gerthtien of taerr banners rusie 
Ie Chretien the wind ad the raprd appreneh of sea a counth. .e 
tatittatsbe. peelings se sattens ef cab ge Wintel. tie Dnata? bers 
Citar surpiss, 

Thre teed is tea late th frent ond toa dake nt ence sgn 
Dar hte TO Wb foe perterna flies has pu\ fe lite setie fines 
eatbel ferth ote. qudinunetion aa Putepean ont tiaceniete, gid ote 
cortatnds sarprisincg nna Ubedpeciplined beds. Ti. wives appease 
thee noat fall speed towards cece adve rears fret 


i 
Woh stideder gt ee se dee td tar tle dat. at oa. Wiel pewands, 


Peres ee spe te be tne fa to wah besarte sf foe ret That 

eda bo bes Ha beter boro te tape saepee ted 
Tie ee Bet mado) op hot nD nonaniet peypas 

treepss ee Do een a ates fof ae Uisten ser Whea 


thes hive bees tate hy the fire al ane, 
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Horse are oftenmaintained)(as before mentioned) by assign- 
ments of the rent) or revenue belonging to government, in 
particular tracts of cotintryy but oftener by payments from ‘the 
treasury, cither to ‘military leaders, at so much s horseman 
(besides personal»payy and pay of subordinate officers), or- to 
single horsemen, who, in such cases, are generally fine men, . 
well mounted, and who expéct more than ordinary pay. Some 
bodies are mounted»on horses belonging to the government ; 

| and these, although the men are of lower rank than the others, 
are the most obedient and efficient-part of the army. 

The best foobetiow-e-~lays are mercenaries, men from the 

j Jumna and Giinges, and likewise Arabs and Sindians ; especially 
| Arabs, who are incomparably superior to most other Asiatics in 
eontage, discipline, and fidelity. . Their own way of carrying on 
sieges is, probably, little improved since Menu: individuals creep 
near the, wall, and cover themselves by digging, till they. can 
erouch in safety, and watch for an opportunity to pick off some 
ofthe garrison ; batteries are gradually raised, and a shot fired 
from time totime, which makes little impression on the works : 
blockade, a surprise, or an unsuccessful sally, more frequently 
ends the siege than a regular assault. 

The modern system of government and policy will appear in 

so many shapes hereafter, that it is quite unnecessary Policy. 

toenter on the subject in this place. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
CHANGES IN THE LAW. 


Tne code of Menu is still the basis of the Hind jurisprudence ; 
aul the principal features remain unaltered to the Changes in 


the written 
Present day. hws 


The various works of other inspired writers, however, and the 
hierous commentaries by persons of less anthority,? civitew. 


(These are the other so-called Smritis, 
“hich bear the names of Yiijnavalkya, 
Adrins, Atri, Apastamba, USanas, Kity- 
{4 Daksha, Panisara, Yama, Likbita, 
‘shun, Vrihaspati, Vyasa, Sankha, Sam- 
Rabat Hérita, Gautama, Sététapa, and 
‘wishtha —Ep.] 

*[0f these the most important are 
thse on Manu by Kulléka and Medhi- 


tihi; that on Yjnavalkya, called the 


Mitksharé, by Vijndnedwara, which is 
the main authority for all the schools of 
law, except in Bengal ; and that on Part 
sara, called the Mddhaviya, by Médhavé- 
chirya, current in Drévida. To these 
must be added the digest of Jimdtavdhana, 
whose chapter on inheritance is called the 
Dayabhiga; that of Raghunandana, called 
the Smriti tattwa ; the Vivdda ratnékara 
and chintdmani which are current in Mit- 
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tovether with the additions rendered Treecees sary by the coupe of 
tie, have intredaeed many changes tute the written law, and 
have led to the formation of several schools, the varions opmiene 
of which are followed respectively in different: parts of India, 

In all af these Menus the textehook, bare is recetved acoondins 
te the dnterpretadions and qaelitications of approved commen 
faters soaumd the wreat body oof daw thus formed line amin been 
redneed te digests, eaeho oof uithoritv: within the Inmite of 
particular schools. Dengal has a separate: school of her own ; 
nod althoneh the other parts of Enda agree in their general 
opinions, they are still distiiuished intecat Jeast four sehauds : 
those of Mirhile North Peharys Benares s Mahantehtrs crbe 
Maratta country a ate Dravida the south oof the Pettusubap? 

AL] oof these: sehpoods coneur in asbolishittey tistrinves between 
Wtaeceg tts enstscoms well as the practice of ralsiuy ip I==tle fre 
thecensed herotiners, ated allo phe spectes ado sans trenttotesd 1 
Mestie ception sence the bey and one ta adepria. Most of 
Pret ewe ery adit a species af oadeptien dokiawn te Meas, 
Wheen ods ible bsg widew ra beralf oof fe derensed dinshanedy in 
comseqinbee ef pend oor sappesed dnstricttegs quapacteel bw him 
asriy tote PP Sate ke rps owe fice Peohe rr fos fl. ajlow 
treley pradet *oefdb cit eri zat bed I. Cet oe 


NUP to se pees ce sep fiether tear MPs ne en. rep ot 


mets Toye ot iste Jat flak: tata Poy om A) oe of ee 


| vase f foo ta’. a we 1, y peO rhe oe eee ates! 1 re | , ind " W 1 ate ° ie 
re Pe ec ey Oe Pc OS 
Bem oa poe Po Poet told pene thet cevhateass adpsgen ow od anaes! 


Prepect gab veath cdtecotirian Moewed Wo fie prety lias 
beess oe gtete dd de ot adestribaer hinge TL Po Dimas ecise I 
tye fee Po wee GQ ae PD. Dee sitar 88 fe age Mee fle Pata ec: 
posurd fete abiepessd of dl Cts prepecto, ard pots tlaim ea 
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Oars nL CHANGES IN THE LAW. a 


forms, and some Of the relations between landlord and tenant are 
fixed. Attorneys or pleaders ate allowed ; rules of pleading are 
preseribed, which are spoken of with high praise by Sir William 
Jones.* 

Different modes of arbitration are provided ; and, although 
many of the rndest parts of the old fabric remain, yet the law 
hears clear marks of its more recent date, in the greater experi- 
enee it evinces in the modes of proceeding, and in the signs of 
amore complicated society than existed in the time of the: first. 
code. . 

The improvements, however, in the written Iaw bear no 
jroportion to the excellence of the original sketch, and in the 
wisting eode of the Hindés has no longer that. superiority to 
those of other Asiatic nations which, in its early stage, it 
tatitled to claim over all its contemporaries. ce 

Many great changes have been silently wrought without an: 
ilteration in the letter of the law. The eight modes of i 

inarriage, for instance, are still permitted ; but only one cs 
(that most conformable to reason and to the practice of other 
uations) is ever adopted in fact. 

The criminal law, also, which still subsists in all its original . 
deformity, has (probably for that very reason) fallen criminal 
into desuetude, and has been replaced by a sort of '”- 
customary law, or by arbitary will. 

The regular administration of justice by permanent courts, 
which is provided for in Menu, and of+ which the tribunals, with 
their several powers, are recorded by later writers,’ is hardly 

tved by any Hinda government. The place of those tri- 

ls is in part taken by commissions appointed in a summary 
"ay by the prince, generally granted from motives of court favour, 
and often composed of persons suited to the object of the pro- 
tecting courtier. In part, the courts are replaced by bodies of 
ubitrators, called Panchiyets, who sometimes act under the 
authority of the government, and sometimes settle disputes by 
the mere consent of the parties. The efficiency of these tribunals 
's@ some measure kept up, notwithstanding the neglect of the 
Boremmment, by the power given by Menu to a creditor over his 
debtor, which still subsists, and affords a motive to the person 

ding payment to consent to an inquiry into the claim. 
On the whole, there cannot be the least doubt that civil 


{ Colebrooke’s Digest, Preface, p. xii i i iti 
‘ p.xii, of Justice, Transactions of Royal Asiatic 
See Mr. Colebrouke on Hindu Courta Society, vol. ii. p. 18. 
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qastice iso inuel) worse administered inp Hindi states: at = the 
present time than ito was in the carhest: of which we have 
any certain knowlediye, 

fesiddes rules of Menu which liave been altered in Inter times, 
Soeatlaws, Mimy focal customs are now observable, of which ne 
Letive ts taken inthe Tastitntes, Most of these are unimportant ; 
bit seme relate te matters of the first consequence, and are pre 
ably remains of the laws which prevailed tn the nations where 
they are new in force before the intreduetion of) Ment’s cade, or 
ef the authority ef the Branins. Perhaps the most) remarkable 
fostance of this sorts te be found amone the Niirs of Malaler, 
Where nommarried woman ds legally permitted te have unrest rained 
Intercotirse with all meniof eqnaloor superior east ; and where, 
frou the uncertainty ef the issne this produced. a man’s heirs 
srealwats his sister's sous, and net his own.’ 


CHAPTER TV. 
PEESENT STATE oF RELIGION, 


Tak prinetpad changes te religion stnee Menu are— 
Con gis The heehee? off the principe of meonetheism: : 

Ta Mens Tine Heelees af scnde creme, reteel the Int mabnet? ien off 
orhers: 

The worship of dettied mortals : 

The ditreduetion (oriat desst the erent: Inerense) of sevte, ame 
Cte UECer pe tes eNcle tnelividual gods at the UX pense af the others: 

The det rine this? fasta Tee parttentar rem Is nere efheactome 
HHT comftermpelsat ton, ceremontal oleservatice, or arom works: 

Theoouse of a new ritual dustead af the Vadas; and the 
Ve [tertotrs wecotedenes aeqiires| by Lrehiastte anders, 

The nature a! (hese cianges will appear inn aecatnt off the 
Pesssdtt reltedet ges Ht ormew ostreds, Wied ts essectitish Cer an nrabere 
ttandios ef tie ordinary tragsaetions of the poepde, 

There ds. dteleed neceounges where religren is sa conmstanthy 
Poeigat bw dor: the evens dy Dndim. Evers town dies temples of 
Jlfebescriptiens. fromos shrine, Wilt baredy hedds the tled, tea 
pivtecdia wat, Fy an A TT | sptetotis ceding, tied code ctnrssdens. 
Poth tee Vetus ate cesta ths ore paren fe hang fhe image 
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with garlands, and to present it with fruit and flowers. - The 
banks of the river, or artificial sheet of water (for there is no 
town that is not built on one or other), have often noble fights :of 
of steps leading down to the water, which are covered, in the early” 
part of the day, with persons performing their ablations, aad 
going through their devotions, as they stand in the:stteam. “In 
the day, the attention is drawn by the song, or by the gracefal 
figures and flowing drapery of groups of women, as they bear 
their offerings to a temple. 

Parties of Bramins and others pass on similar occasions 5 and 
frequently numerons processions move on, with drams and 
music, to perform the ceremony of some particular holiday. 
They carry with them images borne aloft on stages, representa- 
tions of temples, chariots, and other objects which, though. of 
cheap and flimsy materials, are made with skill and taste, and 
present a gay and glittering appearance. pore 

Ata distance from towns, temples are always found in 

lied places; and frequently rise among the trees on the banks of 
tivers, in the heart of deep groves, or on the summits of hills.. Even 
in the wildest forests, a stone covered with vermilion, ‘with a 
Sntland hung on a tree above it, or a small flag fastened among 
the branches, apprises the traveller of the sanctity of the spot. 

Troops of pilgrims and religious mendicants are often met on 

the road; the mendicants are distinguished by the dress of their 
order, and the pilgrims by bearing some symbol of the god to 
Vhose shrine they are going, and shouting out his name or 
watchword whenever they mect with other passengers. The 
numerous festivals throughout the year are celebrated by the 
lative princes with great pomp and expense; they afford occa- 
sions of display to the rich, and lead to some little show and 
festivity even among the lower orders. 

‘Mat the frequent meetings, on days sacred to particular gods, 
are Chiefly intended for the humbler class, who crowd to them 
with delight, even from distant quarters. 

ough the religion presented in so many striking forms does 
not nter, in reality, into all the scenes to which it gives rise, 
yet it still exercises a prodigious influence over the people; and 
hss little, if at all, declined in that respect, since the first period 
its institution. 
e objects of adoration, however, are no longer the same. 

The theism inculcated by the Védas as the true faith, in 

vhich all other forms were included, has been supplanted by a 

‘ystem of gross polytheism and idolatry ; and, though nowhere 
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entirely forgotten, is uever steadily thought of, except. by 
philosophers and divines, The followers of the Vedas, thuagh 
they ascended beyond the early worship of the elements and 
the powers af nature to a knowledge of the real) character 
of the Divinitv. and though anxious to diffuse their own doc- 
trines, did not disturb the popular belief’; but, actuated either 
by their characteristic respect: for iamemorial usage, or, perhaps, 
bya regard forthe interests of the priesthood (from which the 
most etilivhtened Branmiin seems never te have heen free), thes 
permitted the worship mf othe established gods te continne. 
representing: themt us se taany fertus or svinbols of the real 
Divinity. Ato the same tome. thev ereeted ono temple and 
elelresscal Jue? worshitp feo Tee true (ecm, The Cup mere pte gyees was 
sHehons Was fe he expected from the weakness of human 
nature: the obwieus and palpable: parts of their religien perm 
vated over the qmere abstruse and oqiore sabdimes: the aneters® 
polsthetsm kept ats ereaimd, andl owas further corrupted bs 
Chie rit reed ster? booty af fe-tties| lyerTuverm, Whie have, WL their tr98 7. 
sUpersendend tui che-it ters frown When ties Were SHprpersend fos devive 
their divinity, 

The scriptures of this mew reliten ace the Purinas. of whic, 
Po Fasecae there ogee etonteen. Stl added div thetr felowere fer ber 
fue Works of Vaden. the comipaber efothe Vedas s dealt, readies, 
comipescd ba differen: autinears JefWeet: Ste ets uth stad) are 
foenty centuries, abtvenio i. th Dhrnca' Pees, foom tateriuds of 
Peatienty faaretes qutnete sf adie, Plies Peete Pee tet tere she ete fe 
Mt othe tention: Qathescro toad specuheters :  ihetrnetpers fier 
Pedicteiis ae tetnentes pg oreteabares : Prater’. af dusters ¢ and 


Pracypedae waded. ode cede red tase fee fee ae tbat aap cede Letiere. ae l 


eure, Maeetouee write.) fe shapepeert rs ce 2 Partientas 
seafa, ntel alla aoe > At teed be seat nat, fabs er whey 7 
tet forny ae etete ct Woeles an do wee caer dete nebead toe be 
sctesl Tore ey, poe , ‘ Yee uy as at! 
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9 ie nfévtal 
12. Cavéra, god of wealth. 

13, Cfirtikeya, god of war. 

14. Cima, god of love. 

15, Stirya, the sun. 

16. Soma, the moon. 

li. Ganésa, who is the remover of difficulties, and, as such, 
Tides over the entrances to all edifices, and is invoked at the 
‘mencement of all undertakings. 

To these may be added the planets, and many sacred rivers, 
‘pecially the Ganges, which is personified as a female divinity, 
id honoured with every sort of worship and reverence. 

The three first of these gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, form 
the celebrated Hindi triad, whose separate characters are suffi- 
“ently apparent, but whose supposed unity may perhaps be 
tesolved into the general maxim of orthodox Hindiis, that al/ 
the deities are only various forms of one Supreme Being? 

Brahma, though he seems once to have had some degree of pre- 
eminence, and is the only one of the three mentioned by Menu,’ 


’ into the Hindoo brooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 
Mydology, p. 957. 279. 
Kennedy's Researcher, p. 211. Cole-  * Kennedy's Researcher, p. 270, 
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was uever daneh worshipped, and has new but one temph- 
Wo Ptedsas! themsh tveked tn the daily services, tis ~paraic 
worsiip ts almnest entirely necheeted. 

His consort, Sarnuswati, bettie seeldess of Tearuime ane edie 
quence, Las net fallen sa ocemypdetely ont of netiee, Tt ots far 
different with Visimmiand Siva, Thes and their duecaruations gear 
attract alinest all the religions venerstien of the Hinde: the rela 
tive: IIA peartsntiees af eneli ps euverly “Upeported hy PRCATEDe Peatgs Vee sarte-es 
nied tieve are heterodhon seets af werent extent wiited: mainatntaq: tl 
stipretine aT Ey ttt effec. Co the entire exelusten of tts rival. 

Sivas thats ebeserthed dn the Prrdnas. oc He wanders abeout, 

ma sHrronteled by hosts and geblims, imebriated, naked. 
nnd WH listpeveTfeed iastr, covered with thre shies of H | finera® 
pele aortaptneniftecd owaiti  divttaat skids auned beenes. sete? tna 
Janedine aid setmetinges ceri. Three usimad puietures ef ita 
correspond with these glecny oleseriptens, with: the aeddlite o 
Daatoae dune Papers eves sad dears a trident: in ene off its jantudss 
etecirobsseerh dope dike that efi a redivtoms qmendieant: aud ge 
Iscreprese ited seated dtoanm attitude of profound thement, This 
last qeartoccdiae cerrespeneds wep Qhe dewends rehatina feo faim. 
With dese tthe Cpe ous abwarvs abserked ta taiedttattes. ase as 
monsHiuihae Wet te Hitecat fits ete Chose Winaere teeedisturb: bons 
Pp hits stat) aed gebest ein Stor, Picst adtiveetderss Piese meres dean! 
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of 
‘or Bhavani; is at least as much an object of 
and is represented in still more peg or 
“Byer in the milder forms in which she ™* 
in the south of India, she is beautiful woman, 
iger, but in a fierce and menacing attitude, ‘as if 
destruction of one of the giants, against whom 
ns were assumed. But in another form occa— 
everywhere, and seemingly the favourite one in 
is represented with a black skin, and a hideous and: 
countenance, streaming with blood, encircled with 
‘makes, hung round with skulls and human heads, and in all 
Tespects resembling a fury rather than a goddess. Her rites in 
those conntries correspond with this character. Human sacri- 
fices were formerly offered to her ;* and she is still supposed to 
delight in the carnage that is carried on before her altars. At 
her temple near Calcntta, 1,000 goats, besides other animals, are 
‘aid to be sacrificed every month.’ At Bindabashn{, where the 
. Gtremity of the Vindhya hills approaches the Ganges, it used 
tobethe boast of the priests that the blood before her image- 
Wis never allowed to dry. 
In other respects the worship of Dévi does not differ much 
that of the other gods ; but it sometimes assumes a form 
that has brought suspicion or disgrace on the whole of the 
di religion. I allude to the secret orgies, which have often 
dwelt on by the missionaries, and the existence of which 
% one has ever attempted to deny. On those occasions, one 
‘ett of the worshippers of Dévi, chiefly Bramins (but not always, 
for with this sect all cast is abolished), meet in parties of both 





* Mr, Blaquitre, Asiatic Researches, vol. ¥. p. 271. 
* Ward's Hindovs, vol. iii p 126. 
H 
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sexes, to feast oon flesh and) spirituaus Jiqnors, and to indnige m 
the grossest delmucherv, All this is rendered doubly often 
by betas pertorinedd with woorupes setiblanee of the Cerne st lens of 
relievton : }ut it Is probably of Pare CM@ecHrrehece, and Is all of-one 
with the utmost: seereev sy tha sect by Which it ts tolerates} te 
senreely over avowed, anid Is linikel on with horror and contemyd 
by all the orthodox Hindds. Besides these votaries of [be wi, 
ane entirely unconnected with her worship, there are some few 
Maree? the varieties af relists nendicants wla consider theme. 
selves nhove all law, atl uf liberty fa inedtyl eve their pAasdons 
without) inenrring sin, These add ote the GI repnte of the 
relivion of the Hindds : and oar ois uadeniahble, that oa stram of 
lieentionsness and sensuality mixes occasionally with every pert 
of their mvt halos sobntitis eontined to lecks and songs, and 
te temples and festivals, whieh do not fall under every one's 
observation, A cstranger might live amoug them for veare. and 
frequent their religiens ceremonies and private companies, withe 
oufsestne sosthing dmdecent cand: thetre notions off decorum, tn 
thie Tite reat pee of peersctas af litkere tt mer\rs, Is carried fae Oo 
pitch af strictness Which woes Jers one Wit Is consistent with 
rensen Or WIth Rurepedn tottets, 

Tooreturn te the geds of the Hindts : Vishut is represented 
Veloce fogs a eetmielsy and placid vonng man, of a dark agare 
se codeniry ated dressed dike a king of anetent cave. He ae 
pauinteed oniscoda the ferme of his ten principal Thi tell Vat ee 
Which Panay qiention te dlbistrate the wenins of Hinds fietion, 

The first was tChatoef oa fishy te recover the Vedas. whieh jaad 
beenecareied away by oaedemon in acleliee : another was that af 
began Wiee rateed an his tusks the world, which had sunk te the 
bool booty af ee atid sutaeat pier Wiese a fortedss, that onppeorted 
IMOTD tT dnoete ef the trost fiamots Teverds. The fcurth bad 
ratlier Wien of dina. pte ~f, Ns ountrde I tr rant Whe niet fer 
mat hits sen tedeath fer has Cyithode Vastees Pn his last ites. 
ebewy he ogekeeb im. ticle ctepeey afl pip CNT presetee ul fuze 
Navertrite int Wee aero Wie re flat pillar, pedntings tee ete 
OP Chess teat suppertead tue hali The sen answered Chat) be 
Vias f oe tye ies toneaf 5° wT Wigs rpbarsit fal order 11s o Wore tik beer, 
Whpety Vista, Tt Pipe sity uf ih Teacati, will, tiie howd ated paw of 
thton ders fren: oe palbar aol tere him te Jilewes, The afte 
Wass Woes oa hin. fare fo smectic). aad austerities, baad 
eeopumted sla pew ec te ede faat thes we pe compe dled 
Teecanered sc tee Rta toe eaethoaneb seus areal weee writing oo: 
Hrecmbdt th end aster ote heat cuertiee so ante pute him oo: 
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possession of the heavens. On this occasion Vishnu presented 
himself as a Bramin dwarf, and begged for as much ground as 
he could step over in three paces: the Réja granted his request, 
with a smile at his diminutive stature; when Vishnu st the 
first step strode over the earth; at the second over the ocean ; 
and no space being left for the third, he released the Réja from 
lis promise, on condition of his descending to the infernal: 
regions. The sixth incarnation is Parasan Rama, a Bramin hero, 
who made war on the Cshatriya, or military class, and. extir- 
pated the whole race. The seventh was Réma. The eighth was 
Bala Rama, a hero who delivered the earth from giants.” The 
ninth was Buddha, a teacher of a false religion, whose form 
Vishnu assumed for the purpose of deluding the enemies of the 
gods; « character which plainly points to the religion of Buddha, 
so well known as the rival of that of the Bramins. The tenth is 
still to come. But all his other forms are thrown into the shade 
by the incarnations of Rima and Crishna, who have not only 
eclipsed their parent Vishnu, in Hindostan at least, bat have 

snperseded the worship of the old clementary gods, and indeed 
of all other gods, except Siva, Sirya, and Ganésa” rem 
Rama, thus identified with Vishnu by the superstition of his 
admirers, was a king of Oudh, and is almost the only person 
mentioned in the Hindu traditions whose actions have something 
of an historical character. He is said to have been at first 
excluded from his paternal kingdom, and to have passed many 
years in religious retirement in a forest. His queen, Sité, was 
carried off by the giant Ravana; for her sake he led an army 
into the Deckan, penetrated to the island of Ceylon, of which 
Ravana was king, and recovered Sitd, after a complete victory 
over her ravisher. In that expedition his allies were an army 
of monkeys, under the command of Hanumat, whose figure is 
frequently seen in temples, and who, indeed, is at least as much 
worshipped in the Deckan as Réma or any of the other gods. 
Réma’s end, however, was unfortunate; for having, by his 
imprudence, caused the death of his brother Lakshmana, who 
had shared with him in all his dangers and successes, he threw 
himself, in despair, into a river, and, as the Hindis say, was re- 
united to the Divinity. He still, however, retains his individual 

™ Belardéma was Krishna's half bro- excluded. When Krishna is not men- 
ther ; he is more usually considered an tioned among them, it is only because he 
incarnation of Vishnu's serpent Ananta. is the deity Himself —ED.] 


Krishna is generally called the eighth in" Colebrooke; Aviatie, Researches, vol 
Balardma and vii. p. 280; Wileon, ibid. vol. xvi. pp. 4, 


carnation, but sometimes 
he are the eighth and ninth, Dusldha being 20. 
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existence, as is shown by the separate worship so generally past 
tohim. Rama is represented in his ustural form, and ts an cbyews 
of general adorntion. But in this respect lie falls far short off the 

Criahna. popularity of another dettied mortal, Whots not taeliude=} 
in the ten great inearnations, and Whose pretensions ate by neo 
Ineans so obvious either asa king or a congneror, He was beer 
of the roval family off Matera, on the Jamna; bat brought ap bs 
aoherdsman in the neighbourhood, who concealed him fren = 
tyrant, Whe sought his lifes! Thas is the period witch has made 
mnost dmpression on the Hindis, whoare never tired of celebrating 
Crishna’s frolies and exploits aso meclold—his stealing milk, aca 
his destroying serpents 2 aud among Whom there 1s an exten sty 
sect Which worshtps him under its infant forming as Che supreme 
creator and ruler ef the universe, Crishum eqcites: canal ene 


Chasissti, espectiily among hits female worshippers, in Lis veouts. 
Which ke spent nmoeng the epis, or milkinatds lanes, speertinc. 
nl plas ig arn tive pipe ; util caplivated tlre hearts, PUG § only oe 
his rural COMLpanlons, Jat of thre: princesses of Hinelostan, W..? 
liad) Wattiesseal tits dn ante.” 

Ashe advaneed in sears he aeate ved initimetable: adventiir <. 
wth ginene the rest, sabdted the tyraut. and recovered) ite 
Inheritanee s bat, beta pressed ba foreign enetnies. te remesel 
his residences te Ditaraks. me Gaizerndn’® He afterwards ape 
pears dus an alls of tie farutls ef Pando. in those war wall tlie 
rolatiens the true) forthe sewercusnoy ef Pbistinuspsir sa paw + 
supposed tebe nertheedet of Thi and abenur forts mames fen 
the point where the Cuinees enters Ptndestian, 

This war terms the subject af the oreat Hindi terete peste. 
theo Maha) Phairata” of whieh © rishia ds. in feet, (he dete. Tt 
ehiled in the stuiesscaf the Pardue. aned qu tie: rettrn ef Gem. 
feds capital ia Giaserin His end alee was unfortunate; fer + 
Wis seed duvelvech ta civyab discard. asd oat deer was stata da mo - 
Urrow ef a naater Wlees lot at tite da mostane. dn tht hket! 


Crreha as tle reat) et Pascnrite wats foc Pisses ef ari &.. 
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Raima ; but, thongh composed of an important class, as including 
many of the asceties, and some of the boldest speculators in re- 
ligions inquiry, its numbers and popularity bear no proportion 
to another division of the Vaishnava sect, which is attached 
to the worship of Crishna. This comprises all the opulent and 
luxurious, almost. all the women, and a very large proportion of 
all ranks of the Indian society.” 

The greater part of these votaries of Crishna maintain that 
he is not an incarnation of Vishnu, but Vishnu himself, and - 
likewise the eternal and self-cxisting creator of the universe.* 

These are the principal manifestations of Vishnu; but his 
inearnations or emanations, even as acknowledged in books, are 
jouumerable ; and they are still more swelled by others in which 
he is made to appear under the form of some local saint or hero, 
whom his followers have been disposed to deify. 

The same liberty is taken with other gods: Khandobé, the 
great local divinity of the Marattas (represented as an armed 
jorseman), is, an incarnation of Siva;" and the family of 
Bramins at Chinchér, near Pina, in one of whose members 
godhead is hereditary, derive their title from an incarnation or 
emanation of Gandésa.” 

Even villages have their focal deities, which are often emana- 
tions of Siva or Vishnu, or of the corresponding goddesses. 
Bat all these incarnations are insignificant, when compared 
to the great ones of Vishnu, and above all to Rima and 
Crishna. The wife of Vishnu is Lakshmi. She has no temples ; 
but, being goddess of abundance and of fortune, she continues to 
be assiduously courted, and is not likely to fall into neglect. 

Of the remaining gods, Ganésa and Surya (the sun) Other gods. 
are the most generally honoured. They both have votaries who 
prefer them to all other gods, and both have temples and regular 
worship. Ganésa, indeed, has probably more temples in the 
Deckan than any other god except Siva. Surya is represented 
in a chariot, with his head surrounded by rays. Ganésa, or 
Ganapati, is a figure of a fat man, with an elephant’s head. 

None of the remaining nine ‘of the gods enumerated have 
temples, though most of them seem to have had them in former 
times.” Some have an annual festival, on which their image is 
made and worshipped, and next day is thrown into a stream ; 

1 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, _™ Colebrooke, Asiatio Researches, vol. vii. 
vol, xvi. pp. 85, 86, p. 282 ; Captain Moore, ibid. p. 381 

1 Thid. p. 86, ete. * Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 

™ Mr. Coast's Bombay Transactions, vol. xvi. p. 20. 

wol. iii. p. 198. 
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others are only noticed tno pravers.4 Indra. in: particular, sewm. 
te have formerly ecenpted ao much tore distiugnished place orm 
popular Perspect than he now ehjove, Heiss called the Kale - 
of Heaven and the Ring of Gieds, and was: fined on by as 
eminent orlentalist as the Jupiter of the Hinds 7? vet te new 
but seldom uotiec:’, 

Caiman, also, the vod of dove. dias undergone ao stmilar fate. 
leas the most pleasing of the Pineda Aivinities, amd tet cote 
formable to European ideas of his nature. Rodewel with pere 
petuind vouth nod surpasstuy beauty, he exerts his sway ove > 
both pods and men. Brahnuis Vishon, and even the ghlaoms 
Siva. have been wennded by his towers bow and his arnow. 
tipped with blossems. His temples amd groves make a die- 
tingnished theure in the tales, poenis. aud dramas of antiquity 22 
but he new shares dn deateet and disregard with the other nine. 
except Vaurean, Whose character of juelece af tie dene tnakes hrrsa 
still TY Ti] object af Pevsprecat atl terror, 

Bach of these gods has lis separate diesven, and his peeuhas 
attendants, ADD are :ianstons of bliss of iminense extent, asad 
all littering with gold and) jewels, 

That of tndraote the qost full. deserthed : atid. besides the 
usual prestirstet of sothedens pethaces neloried with precious efame =, 
ts filled with streams. groves, and gardens, blooms with as 
infinity of Howers, and as perfumed dy a celestial tree. whiea 
crews a Chie ae set rey anid tills the Whole ~putee WM Wh its frayranc. 
trois iMuiiced bys dicie far mere brilliant than Chat off the 
sun: sted is thireneedd with Apsearuses ated Gatwiharvas heaved 
nvmy-ls mnie cherisfers dh Anuwels of acthis hres iltaieteP fer 
the Miliebautasts, Wii three Utes sits] «hate risatie ed With eclipve aid 
duneces, mins. ane every species of ehyposv nent, 

Bestdes the angels and good vent that tuiabhit the dutfe rece 
Gestat leaves, there are Varies descriptions of spirits «peremd 
ea tae testoef fle ereatien, 

The Astras are ta hapedresd ot tie steeds s dietite ritead snd cnet 
Intecdurare ss beat den striceii. somthel Cheop cisads: nce beaei.g 
uestrene pose tibdacce fet ae Pitas ot the Cares diet Mas Cio. 
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the Pisdchas are of the same nature, though perhaps inferior in 
power. Bhiitas are evil spirits of the lowest order, correspond- 
ing te our ghosts and other goblins of the nursery; ' bat in India 
believed in by all ranks and ages. 

A most extensive body of divinities is still to be noticed; 
althongh they are not individually acknowledged ex- toca gots. 
cept in confined districts, and although the legality of their 
worship is sometimes denied by the Bramins. These are the 
village gods, of which cach village adores two or three, as its 
especial guardians; but-sometimes as its dreaded persecutors 
and tormentors. They bear some resemblance to the. penates . 
or lares of the Romans; and, like them, they are sometimes the 
recognised gods of the whole nation (either in their generally 
received characters, or in local incarnations); but much oftener 
they are the spirits of deceased persons, who have attracted the 
notice of the neighbourhood. - They have seldom temples or 
images, but are worshipped under the form of a heap of earth. 

It is possible that some of them may be ancient gods of the 
Siidras, who have survived the establishment of the Bramin 
religion.” 

Such is the outline of the religion of the Hindis. To give a 
conception of its details, it would be necessary to relate general cha- 
some of the innumerable legends of which their mytho- "eter of the 
logy is composed,—the churning of the ocean by the #™ 
gods and asuras, for the purpose of procuring the nectar of 
immortality, and the subsequent stratagem by which the gods 
defrauded their coadjutors of the prize obtained; the descent of 
the Ganges from heaven on the invocation of a saint; its falling 
with violence on the head of Siva, wandering for years amidst 
his matted locks, and tumbling at last in a mighty stream upon 
the earth with all its train of fishes, snakes, turtles, and croco- 
diles; the production of Ganésa, without a father, by the intense 
wishes of Dévi; his temporary slaughter by Siva, who cut off 
his head and afterwards replaced it with that of an elephant, 
the first that came to hand in the emergency;—such narra- 
tives, with the quarrels of the gods, their occasional loves and 
jeslousies; their wars with men and demons; their defeats, 
flights, and captivity; their penances and austerities for the 
accomplishment of their wishes; their speaking weapons; the 


*™ Dr. Hamilton Buchanan paid much violent deaths; often of Bramins who 
attention to this subject in his survey of bad killed themselves to resist or revenge 
certain Bebér. an injury.—-MSS. st tho India House, 
Ti fotod te vag god wre ural Bablished "in part by Mr. Montgomery 
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nutmerods forms they have assmued, and the delusions with whick 
thes have deceived the senses of these whom they wished te 
injure:—all this would be necessary to show fully dhe relied 
opinions of Ladia: hut wath oeeupy +f | spice for Whivh the 
value af the matter would bea very tadeqnate compensation, 

Iromay be sutheient: te observe, that the general character of 
these devends is extravagance ahd ineongruitv. | The Ginek 
eens were formed like men. with erently thereased juwers and 
fuculties, and aeted as inen would da if se circumetaneced : bat 
With a dignit\ amd energs suited te their nenrer appreaen to 
perfection, The Handtt geds.on the other hand, theugh endtiesd 
With liammian passions, have always satmething Menstrous In thet? 
appearance, abe wildoand eaprictous duo their conduet. They 
areof various colours—red. vellow, and blue: same have twelve 
liends, nel Thisesf have fear hives, They are offen its Ybs | 
Without ioenatise, and reconethed withent oa moetive, The same 
eats Is mutnoe? Hes powertul ehuled {i dest ray his Chetiptes With 
doevtaneesor te subdte them with a owishs and at other times 
obliged tegissecmble numerous arniies ta aecomplish his purpere, 
miebas vers near fiche after alle 

The powers of the three creat seeds are coeqund ated ndimatesd : 
vetoame enerectsedd with ose: ditthe diameny. that in cepe of their 
ltspuiters Srnceut. cthone of Bratimais heads?) Neqther a) ther 
iit revtilor sttherdiuatien ef fie other cede fe the turer, op fe 
euedoetie rn Diedray whoo gs called the Name af Tlenven, and hime 
bern oootupared te Supiter. hits me autherits ever ana of the reef. 
These and tae dueenmerraities aatise., da qeert, frome the desire af 
itfercst sects tected ther taveurite shor: butoas the Prorasas 
arent eof athens at ds dupeessthde te separate di etids fotreded 
eu These Wrens Prenmi the wenernd be dbf oof all classes. Wass 
nD this thee de semetidne i Ge aiantio scale ef the Hands 
soele, thecorttoad a hataeter ef thor sestinveuts and setiones, and 
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the passive instruments of. his ambition, and even to force them 
to submit their heavens and themselves to his sovereignty. 
Indra, on being enrsed by 8 Bramin, was hurled from his own 
heaven, and compelled to animate the body of a cat.™ Even 
Yama, the terrible judge of the dead, is said, in a legend, to 
have been enrsed for an act done in that capacity, and obliged 
to undergo a transmigration into the person of a slave.” 

The danger of all the gods from the sacrifices of one king 
has appeared in the fifth incarnation of Vishnu ;. another king 
actually conquered the three worlds, and forced the gods, except 
the three chief ones, to fly, and to conceal themselves under the 
shapes of different animals ;* while a third went still farther, 
and compelled the gods to worship him.* 

‘These are a few out of numerous instances of a similar nature ; 
all, doubtless, invented to show the virtue of ritual observances, 
and thus inerease the consequence and profits of the Bramins. 
Bat these are rather the traditions of former days, than the 
opinions by which men are now actuated in relation to the 
Divinity. The same objects which were formerly to be extorted 
hy sacrifices and austerities are now to be won by faith. The 
followers of this new principle look with scarcely disguised 
contempt on the Védas, and all the devotional exercises there 
enjoined. As no religion ever entirely discards morality, they 
still inculcate purity of life, and innocence, if not virtue ; but the 
sole essential is dependence on the particular god of the sect of 
the individual teacher. Implicit faith and reliance on him makes 
np for all deficiencies in other respects ; while no attention to 
the forms of religion, or to the rules of morality, are of the 
slightest avail without this all-important sentiment. This 
system is explained and inculcated in the Bhagavad Gité, which 
Mr. Colebrooke regards as the text-book of the school. 

It is an uncommon, though not {exclusive feature in the 
Hindi religion, that the gods enjoy only a limited existence : at 
the end of a cycle of prodigious duration, the universe ceases to 
exist ; the triad, and all the other gods lose their being ; and 
the Great First Cause of all remains alone in infinite space. 
After the lapse of ages, his power is again exerted; and the 
whole creation, with all its human and divine inhabitants, rises 
once more into existence. 

One can hardly believe that so many rude and pucrile fables, 
as most of those above related, are not the relics of the earliest 


® Ward, vol. iii. p. 31.” Ibid. p. 58. ™ Kennedy's Researches, p. 863. 
® Ward, vol. ili. p. 75. 
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and est: barbarous times: but even the sacred origin of the 
Christian redierdon idl trot prevent ifs Polite cletidedd, after the 
decay of dearning, with sUperstitlons proportionately u- deyrai- 
tng soaked we duny therefore: believe, with the best ifortnesd 
onientulists, that the Hind system once existed in fir greater 
purity. and oiias sunk inte is present: state along with the 
decline of all other branches af knowledyve. 

Inthe above observations Plinve abstatied from all refer: nee 
to the religion of other conntrtes, lt is possible that) anti 
quarks taay vet sueeeed an tinding a counexion, in principle 
order, between the mythology of Tndta nnd that off Grows 
erat Respts bat the external appearances are so different. this 
oweldd quite qatslead the imawination tecattempt to dlnetrate 
thet bay ullustons te either of thease mtlperrst ities 

Fronds reniains feos oa few words on the bebief of the Hinde 
Pete ete relating tea future state. Their peculiar doctrines, ae 
is well hnewn. ds travsinivration : but they belteve that, let ween 
their ditherresnat =funufers of’ oN Ds fete, Divers will. aecording fae their 
merits, enjoy theateands of sears of happiness in sete off the 
heavens olrouds deserthed, cr satter ternent= af similar daratiea 
Ihosete ef ther stl mere iagmereus tals. Hope, however, 
sects feo dee behead fee toate: ties tnest Wieheel masu. after bess 
puirceel if lies on UEbEpes I. werers af eotherine tetrad ben repo areed 
PPaet os tea Tint feats, Prats necetil The Cfger wrtle af Joe-dtee, until se 
May enter date feaved abel even oatfam Che hiivheet rewnad of 
nll ive soand, Woileun ds Tresor} erat hony ta fie esse tee af Caemd. 

Their cbeseriptiens ef tie Qinure states of bliss aged pe paneer 
ure sported and poetical. The weed, as coen as they leave che 
Jends  preceed fe the abede of Vins, Uieaigh olelightfal patice. 
rider thet stinede ef! tracrutt Trees, Uletie Sh Peatns coveresd weta 
the detes,  Spowers af flowers tndloon therm as thes Juss 3 ard un 
nino resedinds with Che tivtins ef Chas bdessrd. and) the stab tus 
thie beef trots aPrrutt.s ef spt. Is, Tra rinses of Cle Woe head Is Fe ee 
ath oondbodieradl patios setietitnes over burntnu sand, sometime e 
over stores Slate a? ther feet ae every stages thes travel raked. 
parted with tacret, cove reed with dirt aed bedloed. amidst shower 
of detoustes and barning qoabe os Qhes are territied with firspuens 
nod fecnbie appacittens. and gil the ar with their siirichks and 
Wari § Poe edie tee Woted ties are cibterat: Ps dhastnesd are 
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These rewards and punishments are often well apportioned to 
the moral merits and demerits of the deceased: and Moral effect. 
they no doubt exercise considerable influence over the conduct of 
the living. But, on the other hand, the efficacy ascribed to faith, 
and to the observance of the forms of devotion, and the facility 
of expiating crimes by penances, are, unfortunately, prevailing 
characteristics of this religion, and have a strong tendency to 

” weaken its effect in supporting the principles of morality. . 

Its indirect influence on its votaries is even more injurious 

than these defects. Its. gross superstition debases and debili- 
tates the mind; and its exclusive view to repose in this world, 
and absorption hereafter, destroys the great stimulants to virtue 
afforded by love of enterprise and of posthumous fame. Its 
lstrpations over the provinces of law and science tend to keep 
knowledge fixed at the point to which it had attained at the 
time of the pretended revelation by the Divinity; and its inter- 
ference in the minutie of private manners extirpates every 
habit and feeling of free agency, and reduces life to a mechani- 
cal routine. When individuals are left free, improvements 
take place as they are required; and a-nation is entirely 
changed in the course of a few generations without an effort on 
the part of any of its members; but when religion has interposed, 
it requires as much boldness to take the smallest step, as to 
pass over the innovations of a century at a stride; and a man 
must be equally prepared to renounce his faith and the commnu- 
tion of his friends, whether he merely makes a change in his diet, 
or embraces a whole body of doctrines, religious and political, 
at variance with those established among his countrymen. 

It is within its own limits that it has been Icast successful 
in opposing innovation. The original revelation, indeed, has not 
been questioned ; but different degrees of importance have been 
Mtached to particular parts of it, and different constructions put 
0 the same passages; and as there is neither a ruling council 
lors single head to settle disputed points, and to enforce uni- 

ity in practice, various sects have sprung up, which differ 
from each other both in their tenets and their practice. 

There are three principal sects :* Saivas (followers of Siva), 
the Vaishnavas (followers of Vishnu), and the Sdktas — sects. 

ers of some one of the Saktis ; that is, the female, asso- 
ciates or active powers of the members of the triad). 


* Almost the whole of the following from Professor Wilson's essaya on that 
Satements regarding the sects are taken subject, in Asiatic Researches, vols. xvi. xvii. 
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Bach oof these seets branches inte various subordinate ages, 
depondiny on the different characters Under Which its deity 
Is worshipped. orion the peentiar religions and metaphysical 
epintons Which each has grafted on the parent) steek. The 
Niktas have three additional divisions of a mere general cha. 
racter, depending on the parttenlar goddesses whom they were 
sditp. The followers of Devi (the spottse of Siva, however, ane 
euf oof all comparison more numerens than both the others pat 
reoret her, 

Besides the three erent sects, Chere sre ermal eeryess, Wetnte ta 
Worship Stirsa nud Gainesa respectively sand oathers which, 
tooth preserving the form oof Hindnisin, approach very reas 
teopure deisin, The Stkhs (whe will be mentheradl hereafter) 
ves fomtubed asect dnvelving sneho wrens? insevations, that at 
Pid\ almost der revarded asa hew relrrpor. 

Proms? net dee suppeesed: that overs: Hinds tedenmsus tes ote 
ether afl thre mbeewer seats, Thev, on tue CT Peary, alee ride otaes 
reckoned orthedey, who profess a comprehensive syefem ape 
posed te tie ovelusive worshipe of particnher divinity s. acd) whe 
elraw othete ritual from the Vedas, Puritnas. ated otter eae 
Pooks, reopetine the ceretuontes abernved= freq otha pr sctpese, 
Yo thus «lies thie ey purene tiuss oof the DPiranmitioi al or fee, at 
ests still de denesst Bat prehablsy even amene them. abl bese 
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Vr titi beeab the requisite rittial observatiees. bt hae less 
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lower course of the Ganges,” and all the centre and west of 
Hindostan.” Raima, however, is everywhere revered; and his 
name, twice repeated, is the ordinary salutation among all 
classes of Hindis. 

The Saivas, in all places, form a considerable portion of the 
regular orders: among the people they are most numerous in the 
Mysore and Maratta countries. Further south, the Vaishnavas 
prevail; but there the object of worship is Vishnu, not in his 
homan form of Rima or Crishna, but in his abstract character, as 
preserver and ruler of the universe.” Séktas, or votaries of the 
female divinity, are mixed with the rest; but. are most numerous 
in particular places. Three-fourths of the population of Bengal 
worship goddesses, and most of them Déyi.™ 

In most of these instances the difference of sects, though often 
hitter, is not conspicuous. Enropeans are seldom distinctly aware 
of their existence, unless they have learned it from the writings 
of Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Wilson, or Dr. Hamilton Buchanan. Even 
the painted marks on the forehead, by which each man’s sect is 
shown, although the most singular peculiarity of the Hindi dress, 
have failed to convey the information they are designed for, and 
haye been taken for marks of the cast, not the sect, of the 
wearer. Persons desirous of joining a sect are admitted by a 
sort of initiation, the chief part of which consists in whispering 
by the guru (or religious instructor) of a short and secret form of 
words, which so far corresponds to the communication of the 

gayatri at the initiation of a Bramin. 

The sects are of very different degrees of antiquity. 

The separate worship of the three great gods and their cor- 
Tesponding goddesses is probably very ancient; but when the 
‘eertion of the supremacy of one or other began (in which the 
Peculiarity of the present sects consists) is not so clear. It is 
Probably much more modern than the mere separate worship of 
the great gods. 

It seems nearly certain that the sects founded on the worship 
of particular incarnations, as Rima, Crishna, etc., are later than 
the beginning of the eighth century of the Christian cra.” 





" Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, points out a convincing proof of the early 
ol avid. p. 52. worship of the spouse of Siva. A temple to 
Tod's Rajasthan. her, under her title of Coméri (from which 


* Buchanan MSS, at the India House. 
hee may be either the strictly orthodox 
or followers of Réménuj. 
. Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xvii. pp. 210, 221. 
“Ibid p. 218. The same gentleman 


the neighbouring promontory, Cape Como- 
Hn, dodven ita meine), ia mestioned in tho 
“ Periplus,” attributed to Arrian, and pro- 
bably written in the 2nd century of our era. 

"They are not mentioned in a work 
written in the eleventh century, but pro- 
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The nunaber af acts lias, dlowdbttess beeen TheTrensed hy thie distise 
af thre Vedas, theeeshs wee) Paves from whieh the Hinda Pee Lise tents cotihd 
}n: cobotantinecdd i purity, The: Use of Thine scriptures Wis ceoty Rien 
tor thie thiree mw Weeborn Ulusses, of Wiiieh CW cares fherw Te urn ted 
asextinet and the remiatuing one ds yreathy fallen off from its ore 
eiund duties, Drom diive been owing fe these cin nietanees 
that the old ritual was disneed. and a new one lias since sprung 
np. stited te the changes whieh hiawe arisen tn religions apintem, 

Ppis embediod ina comparatively: modern collection of hiimne, 
pravers, amd inesntautions, whieh. mined with pertious off the 
Vetus, furnishes now whit Tract Free csal eed thie Hind weve It 
Is enhihited by Mr. Colebrooke, in three separate essays. in the 
ifthe ame seveueh volumes off the sfecetee 22 searedca, 

Thee ditferctes between the sparircof this ritual and that of 
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Heooeession te dnention them. The obgects of aderation ape in a 
erent mneasiire the same, bere detties of the elements and power 
efonatire. The aentien of Cristian ds, af cotiree, an Innevatieg 3 
beatst fo Geers welder, 
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‘Thé Hindivceremonies are numerous, but far from impressive ; 
end. their liturgy, judgiig from the specimen afforded by Mr. 
Golebrooke,: though not- withont a few fine passages, is in 
genéral tedious and insipid. Each man goes through his daily 
deyotions alone, in his own house, or -at any temple, stream, 
or pool; that suits him; so that the want of interest in his 
addresses toythe divinity is not compensated by’ the effect of 
sympathy in)others. Although the service (as it may. be termed) 
is changed; the’ occasions for using it remain the same as those 
formerly enumerated from Menu. The same ceremonies must, be. 
performed from conception to the grave ; and the same regular 
course. of prayers, sacrifices, and oblations must be gone through 
every day. More liberty, however, is taken in shortening them 
thar whsrecognised in Menu’s code, however it might have been 
in the practice of his age. 

A strict)Bramin, performing his fall ceremonies, would still 
be oeenpied.for not less than four hours in the day. But even 
4 Bramin, if engaged in worldly affairs, may perform all his 
teligions duties within half an hour; and a man of the lower 
tlasses.contents. himself by repeating the name of his patron 
deity while, he bathes.” 

The increase of sects is both the cause and consequence of the 
ascendency of the monastic orders. Each of these is in Ascondency 
general devoted to some particular divinity, and its stic orders. 
importance is founded on the veneration in which its patron is 
held. They therefore incalcate faith in that divinity as the means 
of attaining all wishes and covering all sins ; and, in addition to 
this, they claim for themselves through life an implicit submis- 
sion from their followers, such as the Bramin religious instructor 
i Menn required from his pupil during his period of probation 
tloue, To this is to be ascribed the encroachments which those 
orders have made on the spiritual authority of the Bramins, and 
the feelings of rivalry and hostility with which the two classes 
tegard each other. 

The Bramins, on their part, have not failed to profit by the 
example of the Gosdyens, having taken on themselves the conduct 
of sects in the same manner as their rivals. Of the eighty-four 
Gras (or spiritual chiefs) of the sect of Réméanuja, for instance, 
seventy-nine are secular Bramins.” . 

The power of these heads of sects is one of the most remark- 
able innoyations in the Hindi system. Many of them in the 


“ Ward on the Hindoos. 
© Buchanan's Journey, vol. i. p. 144; vol. ii. pp. 74, 75. 
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seuth Jespecially those of regnlar orders) have large establish 
ments, supported by rants of land and contributions from ther 
Hoek, Their ineome is chiefly spentooin’ charity, but) thes 
maintain a goad deal af state, especially on Cheir ecirenits, wher 
they are accompanted by elephants, dags, ete. dike temporal 
divnitaries, are followed by crowds of disciples, ane are reeer ed 
with honour by all princes whese countries they enter, Ther 
function is, indeed. an tnportant: one, being no less than an 
inspection of the state of morals and cast, iavelving the daties 


nel powers ofa censor’ 


Religion cf the Batddlers and Jarnas, 


There are two other redieions, Which, altleoterts ditstinet from 
that oft the Pindts, appeur te belong tethe same stock, and wich 
scetn te dinve: stipes with Poin the Veneration cf tie perespede. of 
Dndia, before thie introduetion of snoentitely foretun faith by i. 
Mithetuetians. These are the relictens of the Bandsdas 2 
Worshippers of Binldfiao and) the elutes. 

Thess beri resemble the Bramin deoetrines In their characte: 
afoqubetistiy in there tenderness af animid dite. andin the lelef 
ef rpeated trapsnuignations, ef varbers hells for the parriticagsen 
ef the wtehed, aud dieavens fur tie solsee of the gweeel Ti+ 
creat oebpect foal tires ds, the ultituate attaining nt off a stare 
Of pertect apathy. Wate. inoemp eve sy sects Little dithereur fren 
HEED Hatter sae te nreaus otitdeved: un alloare, the praethee 
ePomertinoaticn aodefoalestraetpen froma the cares mied feedis ce of 
Ltitnig mes, 
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y is not, in any theory, carrie 
a rosin by his will the emanstion: of five (or some 
ay seven) Buddhas from his own essence ;“ and from these 
oer proceed, in like manner, five (or seven) other beings 
called Bodhisatwas, each of whom, in his turn, is charged with 
the creation of a world. 

But so essential is quiescence to felicity and perfection, 
‘eonling to Buddhist notions, that even the Bodhisatwas are 
‘lieved as much as possible from the task of maintaining their 
‘m creations. Some speculators, probably, conceive that each 
‘“Onstitutes the universe according to laws which enable it to 
Maintain itse/f ; others suppose inferior agents created for the 
Purpose ; and, according to one doctrine, the Bodhisatwa of the 
hte world produced the well-known Hindi triad, on whom 

hedeyolyed his functions of creating, preserving, and destroying. 

anise are different opinions ead the Buddhas, who have 


‘but to have. r+ Bur- Ep] 
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risen to that rank by transmigrations” Some think wi 
atheistical school that they are separate productions of 1 
like other men, and retain an independent existence after a 
at the muchedesired state of rest; while the other sects 
that they are emanations from the Supreme Being throng 
of the other Buddhas or Bodhisatwas, and sare ultt 
rewarded by absorption into the divine essence, 

There have been many of these human Buddhas in th 
former worlds ;% but the seven last are particularly oo 
and above all the Jast, whose name was (iotama or 
who revealed the present. religion, and established the nm 
worship and morality ; and who, althongh long since pass 
a higher state of existence, ix considered as the religion 
of the world, and will continue xo nntil he has comple 
allotted period of five thousand vears. 

Beneath this class of Buddhas are an infinite oom 
different degrees, apparently consisting of mere men wh 
made approaches towards the higher stages of perfect 
the sanctity of their lives, 

Besides the chain of Buddhas, there are innumerable 
celestial aud terrestrial beings, some original, and 
transferred, nuchanged, from the Hindi) Pantheon.* 

The Buddhists of ditferent conntries differ in many part 
from each other. Those of Nepal seem most imbued wi 
Hinds superstitions, thongh even in China the general chi 
of the religion is elearly Indian. 

The thetsticnl sect seems te prevail in’ Nepél,* at 
atheistical to subsist: in’ perfection in Ceylon. 

In China, M. Abel Remnsat considers the atheistical to 
wolygar doctrine. and the theistiesl to be the esoter.® 

The Bauddhas differ in many other respects from the Bra 
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they deny the suthority of the Védas and Purinas; they have 
nO)casty;even.the:priests are taken from all classes of the com- 
tannity;and: bear much greater resemblance to European menks 
than to\any\of,the Hindi ministers of religion. They live in 
monasteries, wear.a uniform yellow dress, go with their feet bare 
and their heads and beards shaved, and perform a constant 
succession of regular, service at their chapel in a. body, and, in 
their processions, their chaunting, their incense, and their candles, 
bear aestrong resemblance to.the ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church." They.,have nothing of. the freedom of the Hindé 
monastic orders; they are strictly bound to celibacy, and 
renounce most of the pleasures of sense ;" they eat together in 
one hall;»sleep sitting in a prescribed posture, and seem never 


_ allowed to-leaye.the monastery, except once a week, when they 


march inya body to bathe,” and for part of every day, when they 
go to beg for. the.commnnity, or rather to receive alms, for they 
re not permitted to ask for anything.“ The monks, however, 
onlypperform, service in the temples attached to their own 
monasteries, and to them the laity do not seem to be admitted, 
Vatypay their own devotions at other temples, out of the limits 
of the convents. 

Nunneries for women seem also, at one time, to have been 
general. 

The Banddha religionists carry their respect for animal life 
much farther than the Bramins : their priests do not eat after 
toon, nor drink after dark, for fear of swallowing minute insects ; 
‘ud they carry a brush on all occasions, with which they care— 
filly sweep every place before they sit down, lest they should 
Wadvertently crush any living creature. Some even tie a thin 
clth over their mouths to prevent their drawing in small insects 
With their breath.” They differ from the Bramins in their want 
of Tespect for fire, and in their veneration for relics of their holy 
Nen,—a feeling unknown to the Hindts. Over these relics (a 
few hairs, a bone, or a tooth) they erect those solid cupolas, or 
tellshaped monuments, which are often of stupendous size, and 
Yhich are so great a characteristic of their religion. 

The Buddhas are represented standing upright, but. more 


* Mr. Davis, Transactions of the Royal 
Hite Society, vol. ii. p. 491 ; Turner's 


"Transactiona of the Royal Asiatic 
Seidy, vol. iti. p. 273. 
Mr. Davis, Transactions of the Royol 
Aviatic Sciety, vol. ii. p. 495 ; and Knox, 
ibid. vol iii. p. 277. 





Captain Mahoney, Asiatic Resecrches, 
vol. vii. p. 42; and Mr, Knox, Transac- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iii. 

». 277. 
ve The laity eat animal food without 
restraint; even the priests may eat it, if 
‘no animal is killed on their account. 
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venerally seated: cross-legved, ereet. but in an attitnde of devp 
ineditation, with a placid conmntenance, and always with enrled 
hair. 

Besides the temples and monuments, in countries where the 
Banddhas still subsist, there are many mavnificent: remains of 
them me Dredia. 

The dost striking of these are cave temples, in the Penineala 
Part ef the wonderful excavations of Ellon are of this descrip- 
tens but the finest is at Carla, between Pitua and Bembag, 
Which. from its great lenvth sudo height, the calonnades which 
rin lene the sides like aisles, and the vaulted: aned ribdhedd pref, 
stronehy recalls the bles of a Gothie church. 

The Banddhos have a very extensive body of Hterature, allo 
the Bratin medel, and all originally from India It is new 
preserved tothe loos) dialects of various countries, tn mant if 
Which the lonseestablished art af printing bas contetbuted? mncd 
feo the clithtieion off books, 

Padi,or the local edinleet of Mavadha (one of the ancient: king- 
doms oon the Ganyves, in which Sakya or Getann dourished), 
sermns tobe the dansnage wenerally used in the religions writings 
of the Batdlias. althoueh its clatm te be their sacred lanynage 
Isodispmtedd in) favenr oof Sanserit and oof other local diahewts 
Spud fren Chia’ peat. 
sedaee Poe laine hoddoan intermediate: plaec betwen the 
emir fellower. of Buddha and Brabus.’ 

Thev H eel with thie Bastuded diss iT denvirg the eps fefice, ep gt 
Penet the nerndty aad providence. of Gad sin believing the eters 
hItVef tatters du the worship of dedtied saints ¢ mn thelr serupa- 
lous care ot animal dfs aned all the precantions which it leads tee; 
In their Leaving nee heraditars priesthecd som discluming te 
divine antiscerty of the Vedus:oasd in having he saerthees, aged 
1h Forspon? Der fire, 
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impassive abstraction as supreme felicity, and in all the doctrines 


which they hold in common with the Hindis. 
They agree with the Hindiis in other pointe; such as division 
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of cast. This exists in full force in the south and west of India; 
and can only be said to be dormant in the north-east; for, though 
the Jains there donot acknowledge the four classes of the Hindds, 
yet a Jain converted to the Hindi religion takes his place in.one 
of the casts; from which he must all along have retained the 
proofs of his descent; and the Jains themselves have numerons 
divisions of their own, the members of which are as strict in 
avoiding intermarriages and other intercourse’ as the four classes 
of the Hinds.” 

Though they reject the scriptural character of the Védes, they 
allow them great authority in all points not at variance. with 
their religion. The principal objections to them -are drawn from 
the bloody sacrifices which they enjoin, and the logs: of animal 
life which burnt-offerings are liable (though undesignedly) sto 
occasion.” They admit the whole of the Hind& gods and worship 
some of them; though they consider them as entirely subordinate. 
to their own saints, who are therefore the proper objects of adora— 
tion. 

Besides these points common to the Bramins or Banddhas, they 
hold some opinions peculiar to themselves. The chief objects of” 
their worship are a limited number of saints, who have raised 

themselves by austerities to a superiority over the gods, and who 
exactly resemble those of the Bauddhas in appearance and 
general character, but are entirely distinct from them in their- 
names and individual histories. They are called Tirthankaras: 
there are twenty-four for the present age, but twenty-four also- 
for the past, and twenty-four for the future.” 

one most worshipped are, in some places, Rishabha,” the first 

of the present Tirthankaras; but everywhere Parswandth, and 

lahavira, the twenty-third ond twenty-fourth of the number: n 
18 all but the two last bear a fabulous character in their dimen- 

510ng and length of life, it has been conjectured, with great appear- 
80Ce of truth, that these two are the real founders of the religion. 


De la Maine. Transactions of the called Arhats, or “ entitled to the homage 


tee tate Society, vol. i. p. 413 ; Cole- 

ibid. Bi 649; Buchanan, ibid. 

PP. Sai, a Vilson, Asiatic Researches, 
vol wil. p. 

. oe “tiiatie Researches, vol. xvii. 

* means “‘ one who crosses 

the ocean uf existence.” They are also 


of gods and men,” and Jinas, or “victors 
over human passions and infirmity.” From 
the last title comes “ Jaina.”—Ep.] 

® Major de la Maine, Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Suciety, vol. i. p. 424. 

1 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xvii. p. 248, 
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AQ] retunin abike te the lielind state of up athetic bent itiide:, arred 
tuke no share tn the government of the world? 

Some changes are minde by the fatus in the rank and circum. 
stances of Che Hindd winds, They vive The preference fa the 
vreater gods of the Hindtis; and they have increased the number 
of wods, and added to the absurdittes of the system: thus thes 
have sixty-four [ndras, and twenty-two Devis 

They have ne veneration for relies. and no monastic establich- 
ments. Their priests are called ditis;“ thev are of all ensts, and 
their dress, though distineuishable from that ef the Bramine, 
hears seme resemblance te dt. Thes wear very large, loose, white 
Inantles, with their heads bare, and their hate and beard clipped: 
amdesrrs ao black rod and a brash for sweeping awas animals. 
They subsist hy alms. They never bathe, perhaps tn opps itieg 
tothe dineessant ablations of the Bramins. 

The Jat terples are generally vers large and handsome; often 
Har rected. and like private heuses, with courte and colonnades; 
bat sometimes resetibling Hindd temples, and sometimes ctrwular 
and snrrennded by colossal statues of the Tirthankaras.: The 
walls are painted with thetr peeubar legetels, mined, perhages, 
with thes of the Dtndtis,  Pestdes images, thes have marble 
altars. With the figures of saints in relief. aml with tnper-senqge 
ofthe footsteps of tidy men: a memoria whieh thes hase an 
coor enieots Witis ttre Pssuedediiaes. 

By fur the tinest specimens af Jatin temples ef the Hindi form 
wre Che ged nottiatis iy White miarkde on the tonntatn ef Aba. pe 
thee cearth oof GCenvze rat. There ane Vast caves alse, om a wrest 
seate, at Fibra. Nassik, and other palaces; nue there ts. peer 
Citnraypatan. in the Mysore, a statue af one of the Tirthaukarae, 
eufootutoefog re ks wtiteds lias deen guessed at itherent heighte, 
Proc od tee TO fer, 
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of millions what was already sufficiently absurd at millions. Their! 
sacred language is Magadhi or Pali. 

A qnestion has arisen, which of the three religions above : 
described was first established in India, - 

Tt resolves itself into a discussion of the claims of se , 
those of Buddha and Brahma.” Admitting the common gem 
origin of the two systems, which the similarity of the Bets 
fondamental tenets would appear to prove, the weight of the: 
argaments addneed appears to lean to the side of the Bramins ;/ 
aud an additional reason may perhaps be drawn from the-im-: 
probability that the Bauddha system could ever have been an: 
original one. : 

A man as yet unacqnainted with religious feelings would! 
imbibe his first notions of a God from the perception of powers 
superior to his own. Even if the idea of a quiescent Divinity’ 
could enter his mind, he would haye no motive to adore it, ‘bat 
would rather endeavour to propitiate the sun on whith he 
depended for warmth, or the heayens, which terrified him with - 
their thunders. Still less would he commence by the worship: 
of saints; for sanctity is only conformity to religious notions 
already established ; and a religion mast have obtained a 

hold on a people before they would be disposed to deify their 

fellows for a strict adherence to its injunctions ; especially if 

they neither supposed them to govern the world, nor to mediate 
with its ruler. 

The Hind religion presents a more natural course. It rose 
from the worship of the powers of nature to theism, and then 
declined into scepticism with the learned, and man worship with 
the valgar. 

The doctrines of the Sinkhya school of philosophers seem 
reflected in the atheism of the Bauddha ;” while the hero worship 
of de common Hindds, and their extravagant veneration for 
Teligions ascetics, are much akin to the deification of saints among 





™The arguments on both sides are 
‘mined up with great clearness and im- 
Partality by Mr. Erakine, in the Bombay 
Fienaions, vol. iii. pp.495—603. Even 
ar nRRAT is too Long to be iunerted in 


” 

(“La doctrine de Cakya se place en 
PPoRtion au, ubmangeng comme une 
Tonle uns Dieu et comme un athéisme 
mu Nature. Ce qu'il nie, c'est le Dieu 
ere des Brahmanes, et la Nature éter- 
Belle des Sinkhyas ; ce qu'il admet, cest 
| multipticité et lindividualité des ames 
‘homaines, des Sdukhyas, et la transmi- 


gration des Brahmanes. Ce qu'il veut 
atteindre, c'est la délivrance ou V'affran- 
chissement de lesprit, ainsi que le voulait 
tout le monde dans I'Inde. Mais il n’af- 
franchit pas l'esprit comme faissient les 
Sankhyas en le détacbant puur jamais de 
la Nature, ni comme faisaient les Brah- 
manesen le replongeant au sein du Brahma 
Sternel et absolu ; il anéantit les con- 
ditions de son existence relative en Ie 
précipitant dans le vide, c'est-b-dire, selon. 
toute apparence, en I'anéantissement.”— 
Burnouf, Buddhieme Ind., i, 521.—Ep.] 
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the Buddhas. We are led, therefore, to sappose the Bramin faita 
to have originated in carly times, and that of Buddha to have 
branched off trom ito at oa period when its orthodox tenet. had 
reached their hitghest: perfection, if not) shown a tendeneyv to 
decline, 

The historical information regarding these religions tends fo 
the same conelasion, The Vedas are snpposed to have hewn 
arranged ino their present) form about the fourteenth centur 
before Christ. and the religion they teach must have made cee 
stlernbibe previotis prrovress b while scnreedly crthes Vets of ifs 82}: 2% 
Zealons awivecates has chsimed= for that of Buddha a highes 
wnt quity than the tenth or eleventh ventury Je-foore (‘hrist, aid 
the best authenticated: accounts Tmt it te the sinth. 

AT] the nations professing the religion of Baddia conenr in 
referring its artin te Pndias’ They unite in representing the 
founder te have been Sakva Munior Geitama. a native of Captla- 
Vastu. north of Georskplir,  Byoone accomnt he was a Cshatriva, 
and be oathers the sonoofa kins Even the Hitdds confirm: this 
accomng. making hima Cshatriva, aud son tea king ef the selas 
rice. Phes are hot se well agreed abont the date of bis appeare 
anee. The brdings and the people ef Ava, Stam, andl Clay leon, 61 
it near the rated of the stnth century Jee fore (hirist,’ dara cjewu 
Witeh ts borne out bw varions partieniars tn the [ist ef kings off 
Maendliin. 

The Cashitrings. on Cie other hand, place Saksa Lt sears 
befure Cirist: Chie Ciitnese. Monvols. and Tapatese abont Dee: 
amdef Coirteca Tibetan authoers referred fon the same Orinda? 
Magecue, four ceive an avernve of Qtr: amd nine off Soe” 
while the creat religious werk ef Thhet. bao nsserttuy that the 
veneral cotiith Leld bo Ascea was DP veacs ater Buddia’s 
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death,“ brings down that event to less than 400 years before. 
Christ, as Asdéca will be shown, on incontestable evidence, to 
have lived less than 300 years before our éra.” 

One Chinese author also differs from the rest, fixing 688 years 
before Christ; and the Chinese and Japanese tables, which 
make the period of Siikya’s eminence 999 years before Christ, say 
that it oceurred during the reign of Ajéta Satrn, whose place in 
the list of Magadha kings shows him to have lived in the sixth 
century before Christ. 

These discrepancies are too numerous to be removed by the 
supposition that they refer to an earlier and a later Buddha ; and 
that expedient is also precluded by. the identity of the name, 
Siikya, and of every circumstance in the lives of the persons to 
whom such different dates are assigned. We must, therefore, 
either pronounce the Indian Banddhas to be ignorant of the date 
of a religion which arose among themselves, and at the same time 
must derange the best established part of the Hindd chronology ; 
or admit that an error must have occurred in Cashmir or Tibet, 
through which places it crept into the more eastern countries, 
when they received the religion of Buddha many years after the 
ileath of its founder. As the latter seems by much the most 
yrobable explanation, we may safely fix the death of Buddha 

shout 550 B.c. 

The Indian origin of the Banddhas would appear, independently 
of direct evidence, from the facts that their theology, mythology, 
yhilosophy, geography, chronology, etc., are almost entirely of 
the Hind’ family; and all the terms used in those sciences arc 
Sauscrit. Even Buddha (intelligence), and Adi Buddha (supreme 
intelligence), are well-known Sanscrit words." 

We have 3 precise information regarding the early progress 
of this religion. It was triumphant in Hindostan in the reign of 
Asie, shout the middle of the third century before Christ.” It 
Was introduced by his missionaries into Ceylon in the end of the 
same century. 

It probably spread at an early period into Tartary and Tibet, 
but was not introduced into China until a.p. 65, when it was 





m4 the Best Asoka, 235 years after % {Buddha means “wise,” and Adi 
juddha — Ep, J Buddha “ the primordial wise or Buddha.” 
Joona ot the Asiatic Society of Cal- —Ep.] 


ao). # ee Turnour’s Mahdwanso,and trans- 
® See Book iii. Ch. iii. lations of contemporary inscriptions in 
“De Guignes, Mémoires de UAcadimie the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 
da Inscriptions, vol. xl. p. 196. cutta for February, 1838. 
“!Prof, Max Miller prefers 477 nc, _ In 807 Bc. Turnour’s Mahdwans>, 
See Hist, Ancient Sanak. Lit.,p.298.—Ep.] Introduction, p. xxix., aud other places, 
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broveht direct from dna. ane was uot) fully established il 
ve bp 

The prec ress af Its deedine TT) its oriwinal meat ts recopled bv a 
Chinese traveller, who visited India ona religions expedition iw 
the first seurs of the tifth century after Christ.” | He found Bad- 
distin Mourishing ino the tracer between China and India, bat 
declining in the Panjab, and danguishing in the last) stage of 
decay in the conntries on the Ganges and Jomnal Capela, the 
birthplace of Buddha, was ruined: and deserted, cn wilderness 
notenanted by mans’ Hiss religion was in full vigour in Ces fon, 
bat disd not vet been intredueed into Java, which island was 
visited by the pilyrinton his return by sea te China, 

The religion of Buddha atterwards recovered it. Importance in 
some parts of tndia. [ts adherents were refuted, persecuted, and 
probabdy chased) from the Deckun, tw Saneara Acharva, in the 
eivhth erqiuth century af not bw Contra atan earher perad ; 
beurt thes Uppeur ta have possessed SOVeTUL nity np Hindestan im 
the elelith century, and even te have been the prevatling sect 
at Beniires as lates the eleventh century.) and in the north of 
Caizerit as date as the twelfth century of cor era.” 

Thes detiet new eatst oth the plats of Pudi. bat thetr religian 
Is the established one in Ceslon. and in seni of the menntamoas 
countries fe the uortheemst of the provinees on the Ganges. 
Diebliism is also the faithoot the Blarnag Bropure, of Tibet, of 
Saat. and all the countries between [neta nnd (tina. [te very 
seneralota the latter counters. and oxtends over a great part af 
Ctatiese ated [bissstan Tartars see that oat hiss been sand. with 
apparent truth. tebe profissead bya greater portion of the human 
vance DEngta aplas ofyeer redierden, 
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The Jains are still very numerous, especially in Guzerét, the 
‘Réjpét country, and Canara; they are generally an opulent and 
, mercantile class; many of them are bankers, and possess « large 
proportion of the commercial wealth of India.“ Fe 





CHAPTER V. 


PRESENT STATE OF PHILOSOPHY.' ue 


Tax subject. of philosophy is ‘upon which Menu professes. 
to treat. It,is, however, i ally mentioned in his first. 
ebapter, and it-has occupied too g _—a portion of the attention: 
of the Hindus of later, days to,be omitted in any account of their 
genius and character. 


The first chapter of the In avi tly an exposition of; 
the beliefofthe compiler,an ( i t rs, which have been 


framed in,yarious, ages) prot 
4s it stood in his time. cote 
‘The topics om which it treats—the nature.of Ged and the soul, 
the creation, and other subjects, physical and metaphysical—ere 
too slightly touched on to show whether any of the present 
schools of philosophy were then in their present form; but the 
minute points alluded to as already known, and the use of the 
terms still employed, as if quite intelligible to its readers, prove 
that the discussions which have given rise to their different 
systems were already perfectly familiar to the Hindus. 

The present state of the science will be best shown, pat Bsinchs, 
by inquiring into the tenets of those schools. 

There are six ancient schools of philosophy recognised among 
the Hindis. Some of these are avowedly inconsistent with the 
religious doctrines of the Bramins; and others, though perfectly 
orthodox, advance opinions not stated in the Védas. 


These schools are enumerated in the following order by Mr. 
Colebrooke.? 


the state of opinion. 


® Todl's Réjasthcin, vol. i. p. 618; Pro- 


Refutation of Hinds Philosophy, by Pun- 
fessor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. xvii. th i 


dit Nehemiah Nilkanth Séstri Gore, ori- 
PB 8. See also Buchanan's Journey, ginally written in Hindd, and translated 
Wh it pp. 19, 76-84, 181, 410. by Dr. Hall (Calcutta, 1862). These 


* |The subject of Hindé philosophy is works (as well as Dr. Ballantyne’s trane- 


{ar loo wide to be treated in a single chap- 
te. The reader who desires to study 
it futher is referred to two works pub- 
lished in India by two Christian Brahmans 
= ‘on Hindi Philosophy, by the 
Rev. K. M. Banerjea (Calcutta, 1860), aud 


lations) contain an immense amount of 
information on this most int ing eub- 
ject. I have only added » few notes to 
explain the text.—Ep.] 

* Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. i. p. 19. 
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1. The prior Mimanea, founded by Jammani. 

2. The latter Mimansé, or Véddnta, attributed to Vyasa. 

3. The Nyaya, or logical school of Gotama. 

4. The Vaiséshika, or atomic school of Candda. 

5. The S4nkhya, or atheistical school of Capila, 

6. The Yoga, or theistical school of Patanjali. 

These two last schools agree in: many points, and are inc 
in the common name of Sinkhya. 

This division does not give a complete idea of the present 
of philosophy. The prior Mimansa, which teaches the a 
reasoning with the express view of aiding the tnterpretati 
the Vedas, is, xe far, only a school of criticism; and ite a 
being to ascertain the duties enjoined in those scriptures, is 7 
religious, and gives it no claim to a place among the seh 
philosophy? On the other hand. the remaining schools 
branched into varions subdivisions, each of which ts entit] 
be considered as a separate school, and to form an addition { 
original number, It would be foretgn te my object to ent 
all the distinetions between those philosophical svsteme, 
outline of the two most contrasted of the six: principal se. 
with a slight netics of the reset, will be sufficient to vive al 
ofthe progress made by the nation in this department of ac 
The two schools selected for this: stimimary examination at 
SAnkhva and Vedanta The first maintains the etermi 
matter, andl its principal branch denies the being of Gad. 
other schoo) derives all things from Grd, and one sect denk 
reality of inatter, 

All the Tnelian systems, atheisticnl as well as theistical. 
In their abject, which fs, to teach the means of obtaining 
tide, or, in other words, exemption from: metempsys chosis 
deliverance from all corporeal encumbrances, 
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Sdnkhya School, Atheistical and Theistical. 


This school is divided, as has been mentioned, into two 
brunches, that of Capila, which is atheistical, and that purpose ot 
of Patanjali, acknowledging God; but both agree in *wleda. 
the following opinions : ‘— 

» Deliverance can only be gained by true and perfect- knowledge.” 

‘This knowledge consists in discriminating the principles, 
jerceptiblejand. imperceptible, of the material world from the 
seisitive and cognitive principle, which is the immaterial soul? 

Tme knowledge is .attained by three kinds of evidence, 
Pereptionyeeinferencey and affirmation (or testi- Means ot 
mony)? 

‘The prindiples of which a knowledge is thus derived principies. 
ae twenty-five in number,” viz. : 

1, Naturepthe root or plastic origin of all ; the universal ma- 
terial cansey It is eternal matter ; undiscrete, destitute of parts ; 
prulnetive; butinotproduced; the equilibrium of the three qualities. 

%. Intelligence; the first production of nature, increate;* 
Wlifie; beinig”itself productive of other principles. 

4, Conseiousness, which proceeds from intelligence, and the 
peculiar function of which is the sense of self-existence, the 
belief that “I am.” 

4to 8. From consciousness spring five particles, rudiments, 
orstoms, productive of the five elements.'* 

9to 19. From consciousness also spring eleven organs of 






ndiferent ; arises “‘ac-  Vaiséshikas add inference (anumdna) ; the 
tivity” vie. that, we seek or avoid or are Sdnkhyas testimony (sabda) ; the Naiyd- 
‘stupidly apathetic ; and from this mis- yikns analogy (upamdna) ; the Vedéntin 
taken “ activity” arises merit, ordemerit, further 

‘hich necessitates our passing into some 
Rew birth after death, to receive the 
Femed or punishment of our deeds. Thus 
All the weary round of conscious existence 
spp from “ i ” as ite root ; 
40d itis the aim of the HindG jijndad to 

this fatal seed —Ep. 


by adding equivalence (sambhava), fallible 


"NG, Colebrooke, Transactions of the 
dati Society, vo. p. 31- 
«Bid. p. 26. 
Thid, p. 27. [Nature is imperceptible 
Coin Sane er 


ceptible to higher beings, if not 
t van Eo igher beings, if n 
Tid. p. 28. various kinds of 


‘Preats or sources of knowledge na), 
% tdnitted in the different schools, form 


12 interest ind& phil : 
Relies lek 
caly sense-perception (pratyaksha) ; the 


testimony (atihya), and gesture (chad) 
D 


4 Ibid. pp. 29-81. 

" The contradiction between the two 
first terms might be explained by sup- 
posing that intelligence, though dependi 
on nature for its existence, is 
with the principle from which it is derived. 

™ Rather, rudiments of the perceptions 
by which the elements are made known to 
themind ; as sound, the rudiment ofether; 
touch, of air; smell, of earth, eto. [ie. 
form of fire and taste of water)— Wilson 
‘Sdnkhya Oérikd, pp. 17, 119. 
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sense and aetion, Ten are external; five instraments of t)- 
sehises (the eve, ear. efes aud tive Instruments of aetien (the 
voice, the hands. the feet, ete. The eleventh organ ts titernal, 
and ots onitnd. whieh ois equally an organ oof sense and of 
netion. 

Yote V4. The tive elements are derived from the five 
particles above mentioned (4 to 8). They are ether, air, fire. 
water. and earth. 

won Thee |ast principle is soul, which is neither pradiced near 
produetive. Tt ois mudtitudinons, individual, sensitive, analter- 
able. immaterial, 

Its for the contemplation of nature. and) for abstraction from 
conenmapen WO. that the union between the soul and nature takes 
sw neee place, By that union creation, consisting in the de 
terete velopment of tutedlect, and the rest off the prineiples, 
Is effected! | The souls wish is) fimition, or hberation. For 
either purpese it is iuvested with a subtile person, composed of 
Intellect, consctousness, niind, the organs of sense and actiog, 
and othe five principles of the clements. This persen ts 
nneoutined, free from all hindrance, atfected by sentiments; bat 
Incapable of enjoyment. until invested with a grosser frame, com- 
posed of the elements : which 1s the Inuly, and In perishable. 

The subtile person is tore durable, and secompanies the seal 
In its transmigrations.$ The corpores] creation, cousiting of 
souls iivested With Ties hoodies, COTMprises feoturteren orders of 
beings : etoht=: above. and tive uiterior te oman. The superior 
erders are composed af the gads and other spirits: receymtieead 
be the Hindts : the miferior, of animals, plants, and inorgaaic 
elibstances.” 

Dbesteders hie hd CELT corporen] crestiot. nid the etlaile Tt 
personal Call belongime te the material world), the 
Saokhvadistiivntshes an intellectnal creation, conetstmg 
ef tice atheetions af the mitelleet, its sentiments and faculties, 

These are enntuerated in for classes. as obstrnetimy, disabling. 
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The Sankhya, like all the Indian schools, pays much attention 
to three essential qualities or modifications of nature.. These are, 
1. goodness; 2. passion; 3. darkness. They appear to affect all 
lings, animate and inanimate. : Through goodness, for instance, 
fire ascends, and virtue snd happiness ere produced in man; 
itis passion which canses tempests in the air, and. vice among 
mankind; darkness gives their downward tendency to earth and 
water, and in man produces stolidity as well as sorrow. 

Hight modes appertaining to intellect are derived from these 
qulities = on the one hand, virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and 
Power; and on the other, sin, error, incontinency, and power- 
lessness. Bach of these is subdivided: power, for instance, is 
eightfold, . os 

The opinions which have above ‘been enumerated, .ss 
dogmas of the Sénkhya philosophers, ere demonstrated and ex- 
plained at great length in.their works. Mr. Colebrooke. gives 
fom specimens of their arguments. and discussions; the: fault 
‘Of which, as is usnal in such cases, seems to be # disposition to 
Tun into over-refinement.” . a ne 

In endeavouring to find out the scope of the Sénkhys system, 
Which is somewhat obscured by the artificial form in Genera 
Which it is presented by its inventors, we are led at pemctth 
fint to think that this school, though atheistical, and, %* 
in the main, material, does not differ very widely from that 
Which derives all things from spirit. From nature comes intel- 

ce; from intelligence, consciousness; from consciousness, 
the senses and the subtile principles of the elements; from 
these principles, the grosser elements themselves. From the 
order of this procession it would appear that, although matter 
bectemal, its forms are derived from spirit, and have no exist- 
ence independent of perception. 

Bat this is not the real doctrine of the school. It is a pro- 
Perty inherent in nature to put forth those principles in their 
order; and @ property in soul to use them as the means of 
obtaining a knowledge of nature; but these operations, though 
Conciding in their object, are independent in their origin. Nature 
and the whole multitude of individual souls are eternal; and 
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erT*, conceit, passion, hatred, fear, These 
“ veverally explained, and comprise 
‘Sixty-two subdivisions. 

2 Disabilities are of twenty-eight sorts, 
“Spheitom defect orinjury of organs, ete. 

4 Content, or acquiescence, involves 
‘ite divisions ; all appear to relate to total 
© partial omisaion of exertion, to procure 


deliverance or beatitude. 
4. Perfecting the intellect is of eight 
sorts ; three consist in ways of preventing 
evil, and the remaining five are reasoning, 
oral instruction, study, amicable inter 
course, and purity, internal and external, 
"Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatie Society, vol. i. pp. 83-87. 
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thheotagrh each soul ts united with intellect aud the other pradr 
ef nature, it exercises no control over their development 
vnion, mdeed, is net with the weneral mtellect, which is tk 
pradnetion of nature, but with an individual intellect: d 
from that primary prodnetion.” 

At birth, ench soul is mvested with a snbtile Tandy? 
seminis elad inca vrosser beady. The connection betwee 
wid matter being thus established, the organs communica 
sensations occasioned by external mature : mind combines 
comsclotisness ives them a reference to the individual : in 
draws dniferenees, and attains to knowledge not within the 
"seul stands by asa speetater, and net an 
perceiving all, but  atfeeted by nothing; as a mirrer) whit 
ecives all images, without itself undergoing any change." 
tie som) has completely seen and understowd nature, its t 
performed Sts relensed. and the connection between nati 
tint Individual soul is disselved. Nature (te ase an tlust 
trom the text-book) exhibits herself like an actress: she ¢ 
“uct she has heen perfectly seen: and the seul attains 
Jreut alyect of Liberation. 

Thus it appears that the soul takes ue part in the oper 
efonature, amd is necessary to nene of them: sensatien, 
~ctotishess, reasoning, judwment, would all geoon equally 
Were away. Avatn: itis for the PUPpase of the liberat 
the sand that all these operations are performed : vet the 
Was free oat) first, and remains uuehanged at) the end, 
Winele Jnenetietia af oiind and oatter lave therfore 
withent aopurpese, Tn cach view, the soulois entirely « 


of the senses:? 
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followers of the other sect are occupied in abstruse reasonings on 
‘the nature of mind and matter, the deistical Sénkhya spends. 
his time in devotional exercises, or gives himself up to mental: 
ic The mystical and fanatical spirit thus engendered 
‘*ppears in other shapes, and has influenced this branch of the- 
‘Séukhya in a manner which has ultimately tended to degrade its 


The work of Patanjali, which is the text-book of the theisticab’ 
| ett, contains full directions for bodily and mental exercises, 
«consisting of intensely profound meditation on certain topics, 
Accompanied by suppression of the breath, and restraint of 
the Senses, while steadily maintaining prescribed positions. By 
sich exercises, the adept acquires the knowledge of everything 
Past and future, hidden or remote: he divines the thoughts of 
others, gains the strength of an elephant, the courage of a lion, 
and the swiftness of the wind; flics in air, floats in water; 
dives into the earth ; contemplates all worlds at a glance, and 
indulges in the enjoyment of a power that scarcely knows any 


Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 37. 
™ Ibid. 
K 
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To the attainment of these niuracutlous faculties, some ascetic 
divert the efforts which onght to be confined to the sequieitien 
of beatitude ; and others have lind recourse to imposture for 
the power to surprise thetr adiunirers with wonders which thes 
possessed neether means of exhibiting, 

The first deseription of these aspirants Co supernatural peowere 
Yogs are ostill found amene the Monastic onder. and the 
secoud amen the lowest classes of the same beady; both ar 
enalled Yoewt--a name assivned to the original sect, from ia word 
meaning “abstracted meditathens 7 


Vedanta, or Uttara Mimunsai School. 


She foundation af this schools aserthed to Viasa. the Up paced 
computer of the Vedas. whe lived abeone [400 ge. : sand 10 edocs pang 
seein tipratable that the author of that compilation, whoever be 
Wis, wfrouilel diave Witten a Qreutase: om fhe severe el esee-tt zal 
dawt rities of thie: coeTiipas dt ions W haieh he lisuel boreetase hit teuret hier: best 
Mr. Cabelirocke ds af opinton Chat. ints present forma, the selewl te 
nore Healern than any of the other tive. and even than the Jar 
and Banddias cosned that the work tn whteh ite svetem as tire 
eNplatie! could et, Cherefore. have heen written earler™® tha: 
the stNth ees trirs before: (hirtst. 

Thome the systemoof this seneal as supported by arygumetite 
Urimwo fret reason. iD prtafesses tebe tetinded on tie witheorits «f 
the Vedls. anebappeals for proefs te teats from, there: 9 TIpL ures. 
[r lise athe dy isos fee cats ecleoPtrpeetis Plates ny Prealtses, With ce OfN3 Te tye 
furles, nod DoeTtaPgpet. fae h ters cory Ceunbatnpet tnt iaTdacs, soltneest all writfes. 
durrti tie das? Che centuries. biota gn seleetion eff theese UA fever 
tiene, Mel Qh broke dere fortued fas geeaunt oof the sehemd: bss 
OWine fe tie controve rsnsl taatfer qitreedlced, as well me fe tue 
wppeads te teats piste web oef te dittuau reused. If ds tere cop fied 
atidooles are than foe seston ef fae atin rn se temde, 

J: prey boches tert ste fog Une) te fie ertitetes tet aed 
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avin‘ tb cheat, de nes tees! 
hs. In the first, the’intellecti# associated with the’ 
(thé second, the mind is added ; in the third, the’ 
and the” vital faculties. ‘These’ three constitute’ 
which ‘accompanies the soul through’ all its’ 


‘tlie gross body.” y 
i red dasn/ 
6, it is active, and has to do with a real and practical’ 
ion: i dreams, there is an illusive and unreal creation: in 
ofound sleep, it is enfolded, but not blended, in the Divine 
estence: on death, it has quitted the corporeal frame.” It then 
goes to the moon, is clothed in an aqueous body, falls in rain, is 
absorbed by some vegetable, and thence through nourishment 
into an animal embryo." 
After finishing its transmigrations, the number of which 
depends on its deeds, it receives liberation. 
liberation is of three sorts: one incorporeal and complete, 
When the soul is absorbed in Brahmé ; another imperfect, when 
it oly reaches the abode of Brahm; and a third far short of 
the others, by which, while yet in life, it acquires many of the 
Powers of the Divinity, and its faculties are transcendent for 
t enjoyment, but not for action. ‘These two last are attainable by 
Sacrifice and devout meditation in prescribed modes. 
The discussions of this school extend to the questions of free 
| divine grace, efficacy of works, of faith, and many others of 
the most abstracted nature. 
of ttt i is not mentioned in their early works, and is a tenet 
of the branch of the VédAnta school which follows the Bhagavad 






magneton af the Royal Asiatic —_® ‘Ibid. 


. p. 22. p. 87. 
Seid, voli ® Tid. p. 3 p35, 


i 
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(rita. The Thyisf revrilar of the school, however, TMA wee: Tice 
dectrine of divine wraece, and restrict free willons lias been shawn, 
by an intinite sueeession af inthiencing motives, eatending back 
throueh the varions worlds in the past eternity of the unpve rae, 

Ite is obvious that this sehool differs entirely frome thin? first 
Daenttonedd, tn denying the efernity of matter. and aserthing tae 
eNEstence of the universe te the enersy tarel Verlition of Crenl. 
But its original teachers, or their European tuterpreters, appear 
tooclisagres us te the duainer da which Chiat existence is pre 
need. Qine party inatatains that) Gael created qiatter ont of 
his own essemes, ame WEEP restumie TD nfo Ts essenen at Clie cotie 
sunimtion of all things : ane that from iatter thus pradiced, 
he formed the werd. and left it te make ifs own impresses 
em othe seth oot ran. Pia other party save that Cred ald et 
Oreste: Dnaatte 7, lat cfuses  dunatfeer oNdst : bit Chast fe clad. tied carte 
tiralls cles sy produces direct hy on the: secuh asertes of mmapre sapete 
sGehoas taecether party stppases tebe prodnecd ts the mate tal 
world. Oho parts says that all that eaters artes fren Greed: 
fhe otter. that nethuta Woes exist except Grell Thre dae 
appears fe he the presiitliga qheetrine anietw the teede os 
Vedustis, themot opredadds net Gdfotie Qemnders. and ears 
feddowe rs af tlie sedaemahy 

Deh patth svete Be shppestic Cae dapresstenm prodticcdd or tie 
Matted tee bat oe tabs nivel sVstedinathe loses Pine’ Cases tebe) sea? he yeetie 
beet cgeitse add edb at vaetl tote osatue famine Paws Plies Boe 
bedi et te ees oe fae ap part werk, 


Poets ho wooveditoec. tas Ceued> qed abe cot genes tye font Gets 


Peo hte ro fle Taber ef dtyatfiety cer pa tats ater ote date ne, 
te fetior mow] 
Bet gare ba geseett rc that tae send was erhrinalis part ov 


Ceadlared tea ferent te damm s bat rls re npliames pa 
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first are among the ena of ‘Aristotle, the Biles 


Mr, Colebrooke, Transactions of the 
Riyal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 19 ; Edin- 
Review , 1884, p. 963, 

An The Bill ery (the 
tion) ; 


2 For it sinokes (the reason) ; 
a What anokints ry nan cal 
earth (the e: 3 
4 easting’ ly, the (hal eanok: 
ing (the application) ; 
6. weacta U i5. Sery the nos 


ion). 

Delos hhad also the regular syllo- 
Gm, which seems a very uatural step 
pone shore ebrge ity at eon 

provement mig we been 

Ec imererement (Dr. Ballan- 

Gre pointe out that this isthe rhe 

‘orieal,as opposed to strictly logical, 

‘vlbgim, or a8 the Hindds express it, it 
inference for the sake of another, 
‘See Prof. Max Miller's 





am not, and seven of Aristotle's are omitted.” 
The subjects treated of in the two Hindt systems are naturally 


therefore it haa fire." aes 


smoke, 
this notion of i 
Hattie pecutiatty of the Hind lien 
gina ad though cf coursait assounta te 

Theaamme ae Wests diatebtion 
and. univ it expresses it in an 
original way. In truth, the true intereat 
of the Nyaa lies not in its result, but 
rather in the fact thatit isthe only logi 
Dea e Sees ot Set 

ietotlen 

“2 [Community is ou genus or specie, 
and 1s considered to be eternal ; particu- 
Iarity. (etdesha, ‘whence the name of the 
eft) ithe teal indiua ens 

time, space, soul, and mind (wl 

fast fs considered aa atomic) and of the 
several atoms of earth, water, fre,and air. 
Tatimate relation (or samandya) is the 
renin which exile between + woe 





¥ Viz, pasion, relation, quantity, when, 
where, situation, and 
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often the same as those of Aristotle, tie eetpens, fhe elemesfe, 
the souloaud its ditferent: faculties, time. space, ete. s but miars 
that are of the first Hupertanee tn Aristatie's SVSCern are: ocmaittes] 
hy the Parediis anil rice Tora, The cle titnit tons of the ambiente 
often dither, and the general arrangement ts entirely dtesinatiar. 

One of the most remarkable codtieidences ts that all the Hinda 
schools constanuthy join te the five senses a sinth tufernal conse 
(which thes call tratesel ), Which connects Che other tive. and sanewer 
cNnethy fee Che cotumot, or iatertiol, sense off Artstet le. 

The arrangement of Gotama’s: school is much mere complete 
tiererai nid vornprehenstye than that of ‘ ‘anauli, ntl semne 
aecodiet) spectnehs af Hominy serve fe gtve an bles of the 
nn Liintteness to Which their classttlention ds Atte-tngterd 
ter Tne earried, 

The first distribution oof sulqects ds tite: sinteen heads ot 
tepies.®  Pocan discover neo principle on which itr 
Inntde. except that it comprises the mstruments, melee, 
and seme of the sulyects, of disputation, [tos as follows :— 

Do Preef 2. That which is ote be known and proven. 
“bP Oeotabee. $. Motive. om Drastantiee, 3, Detmeustrates? = tengh. 
7. Member of a regnier argument or svibevisin. oS. Reasoning 
by reduction te absurdity. 0 Dletertauination or nscertamment. 
bo. Thesis cor disqnisitnon, TD. Conuftreversy. 12. Oleewtaun, 
}o. Fsuldaetons Pevseseeli, 14. Perversteh, Le, utility. le, Owe 


Hee te our 


fatsatien, 
The subebivistens are qiore natural and sv stenuatie. 


vo Heel - Lo rensf (ar eV Rede tee ]~ of folir kinels : yore epee deta, op 


bret ference. compariseb.? ane attrition: cor festinaeniy 
Luiterenes: ts geet subdivided tite: auiteeedeut, Wiiteu diseuve oe 
nnoeffeet frome tts camse sconsequent, whieh dedtiees a cattse Ppa 
ifs efheet : mara rata leegeeotts 
Cihpeats af pred a7 twelve Ith tllbiaberr : l. scat, a Heels. 


e. "Ate y! as The orersalis of =e Pomsafitast . i. Tt: cshiyee f« uf ee" of 
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anality, conju posteriority, gravity, 
tinidity, viscidity, and sound; and eight of soul; namely,—pain, 
desire, aversion, volition, virtue, vice, and faculty. Byery one of 
these is examined at great length; and, sometimes, as well as by 
the Grecian schools.” 
‘The remaining five predicaments are then defined, which com- 
letes the objects of sense. Each of the six remaining objects of 
tof is then examined in the same manner, which exhausts the 
second head or topic. 
The third head or topic, doubt, is then taken in hand, and so 
“tothe end of the sixteenth; but enongh has already gra teaa— 
een said to show the method of proceeding, and much °° 
tail would”be required to afford any information beyond that. 
The discussion of the above topics involves many opinions, both 
nphysical and metaphysical subjects; thus the imma- yetaprysionl 
teriality, independent existence, and eternity of the soul °?™™* 


is merely noticed —_ peculiar to soul are ee, Pleasure 
ity ; while in Aris- Se dade crete atte virtue, and 
‘aseparate principle, vice. Faculty comprises velocity, ‘elas 
Tike as gravityhas to ticity, and mental impression, ie. it is 
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ure asserted: Cron Is cousidered as the ST) poPeryye son, the ) 
eternal knowledve, the maker of all things, ete. 

The school of Candda, or.as it is also called, the atomic s 
Appeses wo transient World composed of aggregations of e 
metro ¢ toms, Pt dees not seem settled whether their 
atoms. perury arrangement depends on their natural aff 
oron the creative power of Grd. 

It is impossible not te be strnek with the identity of the 
discussed by the Hindd philosophers with these which en 
the attention of the same class dn ancient Greece, and wit 
slnilarity between Che doetrines of schools subsistimg in. te 
Reemdance of the earth so remote fromeseh other. The first 


tre tur -f 


the (irewi the relat ion of mined te matter, creation, fate, and 
vaneialy slinilar subjects, are mixed by the Himdis with 
ern. tions that have arisen dn medern metaphysics, w 
having been known te the anctents. Their varions doctri 
the eternity of matter. or its emanation from the Divinity: 
separate existence of the Supreme Being, or his arising fire 
urranvements of uatures the supposed derivation of all sould: 
Coed, nud return te hime the doetrine of stome: Che sace 
revelutions of worlds; have all likewise been muaintatnetd | 
orother of the Grreetau schools. These doctrines nav, het 
Have ocenrred independently to speeniative men in nec 
countries; aud each stugh: ecotnetdence miay perhaps have 
aecidental: but when we tind w whele svstem so. similar G 
ofthe Titndtis as the Pythagorean. while the doctrines o 
aeeose anhkKe the natural suyewestions of human ress: 
requires de faith oon the tradtaions off the enstern jonmie 
Psthuzeoras te be persnaded that the two schools have erty 
V1) ck Corr haere scatirees, 

The ond of all plitlescpliy, aecordiie to Pvtiisweras. ie f 
the qaine from etatmbraneces Witeh hinder ats progress te 
perfection s! feorais: ifasbewe the dlemintan of the passtet 
Doe dpthgencs ef corporeal mspressiate, secs tecmesitmliate: a 
Pivirets nel palit rt te qean the pels! The seutlis ay 
ofthe Divinity.  aned retuctos after Varrtous Qratasstarraa? det, 
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80 he tenets of both schools are said to have existed 
‘among the ancient Egyptians, and may be supposed to have been 
derived from that source both by Pythagoras and the Bramins. 
Tut our accounts of these doctrines in Egypt are only found in 
books written long after they had reached Greece through other 

Is. The only early authority is Herodotus, who lived 
after the philosophy of Pythagoras had been universally diffused. 
Uf, however, these doctrines existed among the Egyptians, they 
Were scattered opinions in the midst of an independent system ; 
Ain in Greece they are obviously adscititious, and not received in 
their integrity by any other of the philosophers except by the 

y ns. In India, on the contrary, they are the main 
IMueiples on which the religion of the people is founded, to 


. 
Enlield’s History of Philosophy, vol.i. and note ; Itim Mohun Roy's translation 
PM. ‘; - of the Védas, p. 114; Colel Trans- 
+ fi, p. 808, Shae ik actions of the ual Asiatic Society, vol. 
Ie jtanley’s His- 26, and other places. ‘or 
Phileaoph / ahs “tala, vol. i. p. 394, ond Staley, 





Yarious interpretations of, and com- the and aérial regions, are stated 
tat ony the Capatrl, especally Sir We by Mr. Colebrooke, in the Thanaactions of 
dou's Works, vol. vi. pp. 417, 421; Cole: the Royal Asiatic Society, voli. p. 5783 for 

"Researthes, vol. vili'p.400, those of Pythagoras, see Stanley, p. 551. 


a 
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which all the schools of philosophy refer, and on which e 
theory in physies and every maxim in morality depends, 

It in well argued by Mr. Colebrooke, that the Indian pl 
sophy resembles that of the earlier rather than of the | 
Gireeks ; and that if the Hindts had been capable of lean 
the first doctrines from oa foreign nation, there was no. res 
why they shonld not in like manner have acquired a knowk 
of the subsequent timprovements. From which he infers 
“the Hinds were, in this instance, the teachers and net 
learners.” 


* Trinsactions of the Royal Anatir tion, together with the practice «Gm 
Nwiety, Vol i op. STR Itsy. perhapeate = the dead instead! of burning theen, an 
observed that the doctrines of Pythag ras refer to the rules of the my mastec ap 
appear te belong te a periad later than while the strictace regariing apime 
Menn. The formation of a eiety living has aleo a reaesnt-lance t. the Geendes 
Bean and racing Cannon initaas = later tumes. 










Cassini, Bailly, and Playfair, maintain that observations taken 
pwards of 3,000 years before Christ are still extant, and prove 
‘Acousiderable degree of progress already made at that period. 

Several men, eminent for science (among whom are La Place 
tnd De Lambre), deny the authenticity of the observations, and, 
pal the validity of the conclusion. 

The argument is conducted entirely on astronomical principles, 
tid con only be decided by astronomers : as far as it ean be 
nderstood by a person entirely unacquainted with mathematical 
‘tienee, it does not appear to authorize an award, to the extent 
that claimed, in favour of the Hindts. 

All astronomers, however, admit the great antiquity of the 
Hindi observations ; and it seems indisputable, that the exact- 
tess of the mean motions that they have assigned to the sun and 
oon could only have been attained by a comparison of modern 
observations with others made in remote antiquity Even Mr. 








te Mish information on these subjects, ability and, value [The best works on 
ins la given in the ilustrationn,  Golcbrook's dgebr aad Burges tans, 
Hindi, is given in lustrations, Colebrooke’s urgees's trans 
different, bande, annexed to Mr. Hugh lation of the Stirya Siddiitnta.—Ep._ 
ite Historical and Descriptice Ac- _* See Pond’s La Place System 
at of British Intia, « work of great World, vol. ii. p. 252. 
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Bentley, the most strenuous opponent of the claims of the 
prononnees in his latest work, that their division off the 
inte twentyeseven lunarinansions (which supposes much 
observation) was made 1442 vears before our era; amd 
relving upon his authority in this instance, we should bey 
to believe that the Tndian observations could net ha 
meneed ata later period than the fifteenth century befor 
This would be fram one to two centuries before the At 
expedition anne the first mention of ust rowamy in Cereece 

The astronomical rule relating to the calendar, which 
quoted from the Vedas. is shown to have been drawn t 
fourteenth century before Christ; and Parasars, the ti 
onastronomy of whose writings any portion remains, a 
have flourished about the same time. 

Foour inquiries inte the astronomy of the Tudians, v 
ne nid from their own early authors. The same svstem | 
teeutext craft, which has exereised so pernicions aM 
en the PDindts ino other respects, has enst a veth oa 
seience., Astronomy having been inde subservient te 
travayant chronology of the religionists, all the epue 
roousht te determine have been thrown inte confi 
uncertainty sone weneral view of their svstem has hee 
only sneh parts of science as are required for practical 
are qinde knewn 2 sud even oof them the ortyvinnal se 
carefully coneented. and the results commiutiented: as re 
Prom the Pavinity. 
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ate may bots fet aagach nd 
at 1, an 

bo knew Rane uiso he thought it neces- 

‘7 to communicate. It is probably a 


‘Wwe were practical calculators.” Of their 
arithmetic the Edinburgh Review 

Wh sxix. p. 147): All this is done. 
‘nw. The question is usually: 

‘ith enigmatical conciseness ; the rule for 
‘the, ion is some- 





‘The progress made in other branches of mathematical know- 
ledge was still more remarkable than in astronomy. In the 





eta (Asiatic Research, vol ip. 239) 
showastrongly theembarrassmentthat was 


it, and seem ouly anxious to show that 
ar own rational opinions were consistent. 
with the previously established fables. In 
the Edinburgh Review (vol. x. p. 459) there 
is a forcible illustration of the effect of the 
system of religious fraud in the 
ogress of science; and from is 
for the 
discoveries 
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“Nina Siddhantay” written, aceonling to Mr. Bentle 
aa. Tel. at the latest, but generally assigned te the fil 
sixth centur! is contained a osystem oof trigonometry, - 
net only goes far bevend anvthing known to the Ceres: 
involves theorems whieh were not discovered) in Europe tt 
sixteenth century," 

Their geometrical skill is: shown, among other forms, by 
Geometry detnonstrations of various properties of triangles, 
elally one which expresses the area in the terms of the 
sides, and) was uuknewn in Enrope cl published by Clavi 
the sixteenth centarya;” and by their knowledge of the pv 
tron oof the radius te the circumference of a cttele, which 
Xpress ino a inode peculiar to themselves, by applying 
neasare and oone anit te the radios and circumference, 
prepertion, Which ts contirined by the most approved lated 
Enropenus, Was net known out of Tndias antih modern tines 

The Hinds are distinguished in arithmetic by the acl 
Veta, leckyed Invention of the decimal uetation > and at: 
ter bee thre possession af this discovery which has yviven th 
vrest an ondvantave over Che Grreeks in the setenee of nunbe 

Bat tt is in algebra that the Bramins appear te have 
at erxcelled their conten porartes, ur necounts af 
discoveries in that seletee are obtamed fron the Wor 
Porsefaras Cuuptss (who Ervecd tn three sinth century », ail Bias 
Achirva din the twelfth ceuturyo.! but both drew their mat 
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from Arya Bhata, in whose time the science seems to have been 
‘at its height ; and who, though not clearly traced further back 
than the fifth century, may, in Mr. Colebrooke’s opinion, not 
improbably have lived nearly as early as Diophantus, the first 
Greek writer on algebra ; that is, about a.p, 360." 

But, whichever may have been the more ancient, there is no 
question of the superiority of the Hindis over their rivals in the 
perfection to which they bronght the science. Not only is Arya 
‘Bhita superior to Diophantas (as is shown by his knowledge of 
theresolution of equations involving several unknown quantities, 
ud iua general method of resolving all indeterminate problems 
‘fut least the first degree),'* but he and his successors press hard 
‘ip the discoveries of algebraists who lived almost in our own 
‘time, Nor is Aryn Bhata the inventor of algebra among the 
Hindis ; for there seems every reason to believe that the science 
‘ww in his time in such a state, as it required the lapse of ages, 
wil many repeated efforts of invention to produce.” It was 
iwhis time, indeed, or in the fifth century, at latest, that Indian 











ios that Bhidsoara wrote in the relyn of 
‘Aber (1.0, 1556) ; but the date in the 
‘att is mentioned in a Persian translation 
‘sf one of his works presented to that very 
Superor by the celebrated Feizi, whose 
‘inuries into Hind science form the 
‘Dut conspicuous part of the literature of 

‘ge. (See Book IX. Ch. iii.) Bhita- 
{is likewise quoted by many authors 
itteror to Akber, whose authenticity 
Ms, Bentley is therefore obliged to deny. 

[The date of Aryabhata’s birth has 

fixed as av. 476 by Dr. Bhdu Daiji, 
(own, 8.4.8, new series, vol. i p. 405), 

1 passage in one of his works, In 
betaine paper Brahma Gupta is proved to 
= teen bora in 4.p. 598, and Bhiia- 


in ap. 1114; the date of 

‘he desth of Variha Mihira is also fixed 
43, 587—Ep. ] 

, Plinburgh Review, vol. xxix. p. 142. 

1 ik. p. 143. 

In the Bdii Review (vol. xxi. 

P-¥72) is a striking history of a problem 

(tofad sso that a.z* + behall be asquare 


Mnber) ‘The first 
tinis made by Diophantass itis extended 
aes femat, and sent as a defiance to the 
algebraists in the seventeenth 
omttury ; but was only carried to its full 
‘etteat by Euler ; who arrives exactly at 
the point before attained by Bhdscara in 
40.1150. Another occurs in the same 
Review (vol. xxix. p. 153), where it is 


"Science appears to have attained its highest perfection.” 


stated, from Mr. Colebrooke, that a par- 
ticular sulution given by Bhdacara (4.0. 
1150) is exactly the same was hit ou 
by Lord Brounker, in 165; nd that the 
general solution of the same problem was 
unsuccessfully attempted by Euler, and 
only accomplished by De la Grange, A.D. 
1767 ; althongh it had been as completely 
given by Brahma Gupta in the sixth cen- 
tury of our era, But the superiority of 
the Hinds over the Greek algebraista is 
searcely #0 conspicuous in their discoveries 
as in the excellence of their method, which 
is altogether dissimilar to that of Diophan: 
tus (Strachey's Bija Ganita, quoted in the 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xxi. pp. 874, 375), 
and in the perfection of their algorithm, or 












notation. (Colebrooke, Zndian Algebra, 
quoted in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xxix. 
p. 162.) One of their most favourite pro- 


cesses (that called cuttaca) was not known 
in Europe tli published by Buchet de 
Mezeriac, about the year 1624, and is vir- 
tually the+ame as that explained by Euler. 
(Edinburgh Review, vol. xxix. p. 151.) 
Their application of algebra to astrono- 
mical investigations and geometrical de- 
monstrations is also an invention of their 
own ; and their manner of conducting it is, 
even now, entitled to admiration, (Cole: 
brooke, quoted by Professor Wallace. ubi 
supri, pp. 408, 409; and Edinburgh Ke- 
view, vol. xxix. p. 158.) [The euttaca is 
“a quantity such that a given number 
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Of the originality of Hind’ science some opalens mtist hay 
Orvtatty heen formed from what has been already sad. 1 
acter, their UST Pony, the absence of a geueral theory, t! 
nnequal refinement of the different: portions of sctence Wir 
have been presented tecus, the want of demonstrations and. 
recorded: observations, the rmdeness of the instriments used} 
the Bramins; aud their inaccuriey in observing, tevether wit 
the suspension of all progress ata certain point, are Very stron 
arcuments tn favour oof their having derived their kuowleds 
from on fore searee, Baton the other hand, in the first ye: 
of their progress, all other nations were in still greater iene 
trance than they; and dn the more advanced stages, where tbe 
Were Tre likely te have borrowed, tot only is their myeafe . 
preeoenl tries peculiar fe thietnselyvers, lent if Is offen fotaneden| at 
principles with Wiehe other anetent: peepde Were ao ylamtes] 
and shows a knowleduve of discoveries net qainde. even in Bunge 
tH) within the course of the last twe centurtes. As far as the 
estrednonmilead comehistuts Le-poectid dF tinerses discoveries, it J. een! 
eMident that they cannot have been borrowed ; and even wher 
there ds heossiel depetlenee. i eatin? Gurls be presumed tha 
persens Wire had sth resonrees With Chetuselves muef fears 
sarily have relied on the aid of other nations. 

It sects perobabde chat. uf the Hitediis becrowed at alls wa 
after thar oows aetreneiy tisd mitde couspberable prewrese : mn 
Preenn tiie Waal of mNaaee resetiblistice betwee - hye p<arts ofthe: 
s\stotn shed Char ot ether tarthorrs, Wiaere tips ie Be tise Leap ef 
ioweild rather scious dH thes had taken up dante of uaprv. 
Inert tha diupbsaths cepdedd the beet rite sof flere inetrteters, 

Thar ties del borrow ano tuts inanner from the Gira hee 
Alexiidrns dees qoetoappegr moprebable sane) Che reser canine 
beobetter stated flan ts the: words of Min Caol-brecke, wie bs 


dtseuissedd the gue stig Wate ae uecab beacuse, Videmens. ane 
inapartindtts. AQ cele tuat Ti dl wciters af pl. gf, 
Cer PGTy spe Wo mabe tb toe etre tle tae Vasarae cd 
\ ‘ shes . wae f Pts sae C8 
ai, ler. | 1° : ° ee vith © 
~ led “ld - Toss us wi 8 
re rr - ae : 
lt: - ei? | moe tte ob ge ° 
~ ot i ' Hi rs’ wit ‘s atta 





ae 
algebra had attained 


Stary, Re.) added the ram and the 

aes, ind the balance was introduced in 

the time of the Ptolemies (see 

Journ. des Savans, 1839). 

[itn of these signs in Sanskrit is 
Pamge from Baudhiyana’s Sitras, 

Gilby Colebrooke, Baays, vol, i p- 


were borrowed from the 


Chinese o Ep} 


but Mr. Colebrooke 

the highest perfection it ever reached in 
Thtia before it was known to the Arabians, and indeed before the 
tist dawn of the culture of the sciences among that people. 









to their degree of improvement till a later 
period ; the other relates to the diurnal 
revolution of the earth on its axis, which 
‘the Bramins discuss in the fifth century, 
and which, although formerly suguested 
in ancient times by Heraclitus, had been 
long laid aside by the Greeks, and was 
never revived in Europe until the days of 


Copernicus. 
Colebrooke's Algebra, Arithmetic, ete. 
‘The first Arabian mathematician trans- 
ted a HindG bvok in the reigo of the 
Khalif Almansir, a.D. 773. Leonardo of 
Pisa first introduced algebra into Europe ; 
he learned it at Bugia, in Barbary, where 
bie father was eeibein the eustomhouse 
appointment from Pisa; his book is 
dated ap, 1202.—ED.] 


f 
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Whatever the Arabs possessed in common with Che Hindi 
there are vood grounds for thinking that they received from tl 
latter nation > and however yreat their snbsequent attatinmen 
and discoveries, itis te be remembered that they did vet beg 
tll the eighth century, when thev first gained acces. to tl 
treasures of the Greeks. 

On these subjects, however, as on all connected) with tl 
learning of the Bramins, the decisions of the most leamed a 
only be considered as opinions on the facta at present before wa 
and they must all be regarded as open te question until ot 
nereased acquaintance with Sanserit literature shall qualify us| 
pronounce a final jyudyinent. 

The history of science, after all, is chietly interesting from tl 
means it atfords of judging of the character of the nation pan 
seswed oof it sand in this view we find the Bramins as remarl 
able as ever for diligence and acuteness, but with the same wa 
of raattiness and precision as in other departments, and t 
samne dispo tion to delase evervthing bv a mixture of fald 
and by sacritice of the truth te the supposed interests of 2 
sneerdeotal order, 


CHAPTER IL. 


akEow RAPHY. 


The Widtis have qaiade Tess progress tno th’s than in ans athe 
actenes, 

Acconhing teotheir system, Meni Merit ovenptes the aut 
ef the werkt feos a dette qienntatn of a conteal shape. th 
wlelers Col persend of pete Letts st Laers, nil tlie Topp fortis & we 
of ferrestrinl purridtse, Ir te beave- Lacon mw ierevernte ad bes th 
JeeQh ys dayeotteitsathes fee ftne teortig ef Didtay bea? seeedups tue paart 
thi Cee eer of ans often Plime oO urets anf of the fares ofa 
PAVE hee sdsts, 

Pere strreetineds Pode ee vet eee eee Ta Pes eer cred s of Tas 
divided be sever seas, 

|. peewee of Boras. ri tee te en tf Vearabetsedw rp, w eit 
Dogue Peedtag elope sairrotunebe: bot. seo set wafer 


Vu oN: we Py ' Woes lo tp ate Acarece tog 8 
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The othersix’belts are separated from each other by seas‘ of, 

milk, winey-sugar-cane juice, etc., and appear to be entirely’ 

fabulous. . o 


The tiame*of Jambndwip is\sometimes confined to India, whieh- 
itother times is called Bharata.’ ve 
‘That country; andsome of those nearest to it, appear to be the- 
oily part of the earth atvall known to the Hindds. note 

Withity India, their ancient books furnish geographical’ divi-. 
sions, with lists of the towns, mountainsy and rivers in each; so 
that, thongl: indistinct and destitute of arrangement, many 
modern divisions, cities, and natural features can be. i 

But all beyond India is plunged in a darkness from which the. 

Widest specnlations of modern geographers have failed to rescue 
itt . 
It is)femarkable that scarcely one Sanscrit name of a place 
leyond flié Indus coincides with those of Alexander's historians; 
thongh'mshyson»the Indian side do. It would seem, therefore, 
‘if the Hinds had, in early times, been as averse-to travelting- 
‘snostrof them are still; and that they would have remained 
fireter*uncotinected with the rest of the world if all mankind 
a béen as exempt from restlessness and curiosity as them-- 
selves, 

The existence of Indian nations in two places beyond the Indus: 
fumishes no argument against this observation. ‘Those near the 
Sea coast were probably driven by political convulsions from 
their own country, and settled on the nearest spot they could 
find. (See Appendix III.) Of those in the northern mountains 
We cannot guess the history; but although both seem, in Alex- 
anler’s time, to have lost their connection with India, and to- 

ve differed in many respects from the natives of that country, 
Set they do not appear to have formed any sort of acquaintance 


? [Bkdrata varaha, or“ Bharata’s varsha 
“continent.” ia the usual Hindt name ; 
Hindutén is a Persian word, and was 
introduced by the Mohammedans. The 
ktter name ia an interesting relic of Vaidik 
times. The “land of the seven rivers” 
(s0pta-rindkaras), which is mentioned in 

the Rig Veda, reappears as the Hapta- 
Hendu of the Zend. ‘The Greeks obtained 
their Indu: and Iv8ca from the Persians 
(the word first occurs in Aéschylus); and 
from them the name became known to the 
Romans. Similarly the Jews in Babylon 
learned the Hodda (for Hondi) of Esther 
i 1.—Ep. 
* The ill success with which this has 
been attempted may be judged of by an 


examination of Col. Wilford’s Essay on 
the Sacred. Islea of the Weat, especially the 
fitet part (Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. 
p. 267); while the superiority of the mate- 
rials for a similar inquiry within India is 
shown by the same author's Essay on 
Gangetic Hindostan (Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xiv. p. 373), as well as by an essay 
in the Oriental "Magazine, vol. ii. Sco 
aleo the four first chapters of the seeand 
book of the Vishnu Purdna, p. 161. [It 
is not impossible, however, that the Swe~ 
tadwipa of the Mahabb. (xii. § $40), where 
Narada finds a nation of ekdntinah, or 
worshippers of the Supreme, may refer to 
some intercourse with Alexandria. —ED. } 
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with other nations, or to have been met with bevond the 
limits. 

Ato present: (hestdes religions mendicants who orcas 
wander to Baku, the saered fire on the Caspian, whe sem 
rote: Astrachan, anel hive heen known to rench Mosceaw 
viduals ofa Htad tribe from Shikarpir. a city near the 
settle as mercnants and bankers in the towns of Persia, Tar 
ane the southern dominions of Russian: but mene off Che 
wiven te veneral inqairy, orever bring back any informa 
Cheir ceutrs men, 

Few even oof the netewhbourtng nations are qrentiened i 
early leaks, Thev knew the Greeks, ane upypelieed to the 
name oat Yavan. whieh they afterwards extended ta sll 
conquerors {rot the north-wests and there ds good peneen t 
that thes knew the Sevthians under the name of Sacas.* 
Was Within dielia that they became acquamted with beth 
tations, ane thes were totally dnerant of the rewions from 
ther vistters diad come. The most dtstinet madtention thar 
observed of an acquaintance with the Romans ism aw 
the seventh oar etehith Ceneury, quoted bey Mr. Colebremiks 
efaufes flan the Plerbarie tometis are called Parasien, Y 
Rattriseas and Barbar. the three first of whieh werk ap: 
mean Pevsisn, Gereck. and Eatin. 

The Wostern country, called: Reanakal where more ssa 
totdniht Wien it ods stiupise at: Laks. mas perhaps be 
alee. Dts nputpesed pa What de stated te be a Orarslatzes 
tiie eoNadeb seen Syretimds " nid Hy ee oe I tint asi, Teh 
Roewr feo the Braticie betes they dad) Made eemimur 
Wiltr Chie Mivtuegne eT Pipi eeortat Ds ktie wv, We } 


foo fraveds efi a ontive of tiust i Pe a Jecedisu du flue 
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century; and the king of Magadha is attested, by Chinese 
wnthors, to have sent embassies to China in the second and sub. 
sequent centuries. There is a people called China mentioned in 
Menu, but. they are placed among the tribes on the north-west of 
lndia; and, moreover, the name of Chin was not adopted in the 
tomtry to which it belongs till long after Menu’s age.’ 
Unless we put faith in the very learned and ingenious deduc- 
tions of Colonel Wilford, it will be diffienlt to find, in the essays 
m geographical subjects which have been drawn from Sanscrit 
sourees, any signs of an acquaintance.with Egypt; although the 
tmle carried on for centuries by Greek and Roman navigators 
fom that country might have been expected to have brought it 


into notice. 


CHAPTER III. 
CHRONOLOGY. 


‘Tar greater periods employed in the computation of time by the 
Nindis need scarcely be discussed. Though founded Mythologi- 
1 astronomical data, they are purely mythological, ° Periods 
aud do not deserve the attention they have attracted from 
Enropean scholars. 

A womplete revolution of the nodes and apsides, which they 
Suppose to be performed in 4,320,000,000 years, forms a calpa or 
day of Brahmé. In this are included fourteen manwantaras, or 
Periods during each of which the world is under the control of 
ove Menu. Each manwantara is composed of seventy-one maha 
Mgas, or great ages, and cach mah& yuga contains four yugas, or 
ages, of unequal length. The last bear some resemblance to the 
golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Grecks. 

This last division alone has any reference ,to the affairs of 
mankind.’ The first, or satya yuga, extends through 1,728,000 
years. The second, or treté yuga, through 1,296,000 years. 
The third, called dw&para yuga, through 864,000 years ; and the 

last, or cali yuga, through 432,000 years. Of the last or cali 


i 


* [It has been conjectured that the seized the empire, and thus the name may 

name arose from the J’sin dynasty which have easily spread among the neigh- 

raled in China B.c. 249-206, but this is bouring nations. See Gesenius, Thesaurus, 
doubtful. The Tsin family appear art. Sinfn.—Ep. 

to have reigned for more than six cen- . 

turies in the west of China before they pp. 228-231. 
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vogn of the present manwartara, 4.41 vears have elap 
within that period most histories events are acknow! 
have occurred, Some, however, are placed at’ earlier 
and would be bevond the reach of chronology, if they | 
be brought within more eredible limits. 

We mnet, therefore, discard the vugas, along with tl 
Vmapensitaits and manwantaras, and mtist endeavour to + 
of Qaing ° : e ° 
erty dees chronology of the Hindts from such other s 
they have themselves: presented to us, 

It has been shown that the Vedas were probably collec 
fourteen centuries before Christ: but neo historical ev 
with any certainty be connected with that date, The as 
Pardsara may perhaps have lived in the fourteenth cenute 
the commencement of our ern sand with him, as) with 
Versa, the compiler of the Vedas, many historteal or myt 
persans wre connected : but, TT) booth CASES, Ste of thine 
nade contemporary with the authors in question appear i 
remote from each other: and the extravagant duration 
to the lives of all hely persons, prevents the purticipatic 
of them from eontributing te settle the date off a transac 

The next) gronnd on whieh we might hope to ests 
evarang  flindd chronology as furnished by lists: give 
merrees Puranas of two parallel lines of kings (the mae 
stnoand meen. which ane stppesed te have reigned in. 
anda the tract between the Jimna and Ganges reep 
and from one oor other of which all the roval families o 
Srelia Were descended, These lists, necording tu thre Df 
of Sir W. Jones, would carry os hack to 8.000 veare bofey 
Bar the lists themselves are se contradictory as te pr 
confidence Incetther, The heads ef the two are eontem 
bere brother and sister; vet the Tamar rice has but fe 
names da the same period in whieh the solar has nin 
ste Cristina, wher the Prrsuas themselves make leony 
te Hatt. ts fiftieth in the fansr race. whole Rata st 
tn the sedsar.’ 


Bs, arg the bate of the Pretie tee. 8 ‘ ent Via &.1 
Meta who bh at tear im fect. ft bawe town arta ate oh fret Seaeees ft 
WHillets ese then of Neare tet re Cheat Nears, 
the Mowd. bee ieta cee ll ow ei et. Le a ee ee | 
eteete 2 8he fooroes at be ew eet yore’. we Tat at the ead 
ee Oe, ee 1 ee) Oe i woyeer. Se Cees tet, fae et .crer ee Sears aS: 
qs 2 ee Oe Oe " bor the ts et img od oo 
TOT OT ce PO ae Ca a ce Ce iste, cee Priteey 0 (oem Fate 
J}.. a rs Le ee hr bor fhe pees ie Spee ames: fam, 
fth emt te fr ete ame tee ee tote ees. Aearerhca, tay 
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‘The various attempts made to reconcile the lists have only’ 
served to increase the diserepancy. The narrative by which they 
aw accompanied in the Purénas discredits them still further by 
absurdities aud puerilities ; and althongh many of the kings 
mamed may have reigned, and some of the tales related may be’ 
allusions to real history, yet no part of either, down to the time: 
of Crishna and the war of the Mah& Bhérata, affords the least 
hnsis on Which to found a system of chronology. 

From the time of the Maha Bhé&rata we have numerous lists of 
Kings in different parts of India, which present: individually an 
Appearance of probability, and are in several instances confirmed 
by extraneous testimony. 

More frequently they are authenticated or illustrated by reli- 
‘fits inscriptions and grants of land. These last, in particular, 
ate xctlptured on stone or engraved on copper-plates ; the latter 
very common and generally in good preservation. They not only 
meorl the date with great care and minuteness, but almost 
alvays contain the names of some of the predecessors of the 
Prince who confers the grant. If sufficient numbers should be 
fond, they may fix the dates of whole series of kings ; but, at 
Present, they are unconnected fragments, which are of use in 
loeal histories, but give little help to general chronology. 

The line of Magadha alone, besides receiving striking confirma- 
tions from various quarters, presents a connected chain ings ot 
of kings from the war of the Mah& Bhérata to the fifth Mash. 
century after Christ, and thus admits of an approximation to the 
principal epochs within that period. 

Sahadéva was king of Magadha at the end of the war of the 
Mahé Bhérata. 

The thirty-fifth king in succession from him was Ajata Satru, 
in whose reign Sékya or Gotama, the founder of the Buddha reli- 
gion, flourished. There can be little doubt that Saékya died about 
550 before Christ. We have, therefore, the testimonies of the 
Burmese, Ceylonese, Siamese, and some other Bauddha chronicles, 
written out of India, by which to settle the era of Aj&ta Satru. 

‘The sixth in succession from Ajéta Satru, inclusive, was 
Nanda, on whose date many others depend. The ninth from 
Nanda was Chandra Gupta ; and the third from him was Aséca, 
prince celebrated among the Bauddhas of all countries, as 

Preface to the Vishnu Purdna, p. Ixiv., ete. 


table opposite p. 241, and p. 287. Mr. 
Ward, voli p14; "Dr. Hamilton Bur and the Purina itaalf, Book LV. chaps 


chanan’s Hi: Genealogies (a separate and ii. p. 347. 
work); consult Likewise Professor Wileon's ‘ Soe b. 120; [or B.c. 477 1—Ep.) 
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one oof the ost) zealous disciples and promoters of th 
livton? 

Itis by means of the two last princes: that we usin s 
commie t the chronelegy | fiiclin With Chiat of Bitirespe: : H 
ehabbed cohoneh still very loosely) to imark Che limits of the 
cutbraced) by Hindi listers. 

From some inetive, probaldy connected with the de 
mney Cristaa, the Hindtiantiors have qade the ened 
Ware! the Mita Bharata and the death of that: here cen 
rary WIth the cotmencement of the onlt Viigasor eadl aa 
this atssertion, thetgh opents denied da ene of therr ows a 
atv tiedtreet Ly comtracteted bs thet. wtutecd oan oe jperte, 
reverted as dneontrovertilde. 

buoappletie the List oof kings drawn tran the: Purranues 


_ 7 Ine. \e Pitbesat hou af this open ‘he Sir W. edaeties Wists SP rite 
Pipe opesettbelietiece: be tweed: Qlpe qegetnee oof UP lsserceds 
tos cited often’ oof Senedracotfips, ihe Sistueldriac a i™, 


Haeatiene] bs Batrepeag writers ais avin eonedieded a 
With) Selewets. Og efese ONstiinaten, be was soepr 
fied weedut fesemiblaners tu thedm hastert wom ausstima’ 
dare of ( cated recaps fro dee fee sate os Phat ef Ste, 
Was ec abiod tec redkice fise caf percodite: vend te ue fer 
eonedspest wily oer qettens. Tie atsiments baw. 
SHpperdties tat be stppeerteedd Gare fully arab fatrie sta 
Porefe see Wabseu lt  Paev ame: othe ore se tubbanee beotw. 
haath sist tre titted, ated De tween tliat on Navedleare, 
we Pt fee. ate Sw demedttas. aed Qia® ef © ans 
ea Woe te ete tinge sob steramed an Drsdtaan av toleet 
fem bere | ye doe. wT OW be pte eehiytiyer, fae fous 


tek Padi oc tee poe et ats oP cote htceberas ane ef. 
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of Chan Sandracottus, even if no farther proo! 
‘een obtained. All doubt, however, has been removed sna, avon 
“ly adiscovery which promises to throw light on other ebus. 
‘hscure parts of Indian history. Many caves, rocks, and pillars, 
indifferent parts of India, are covered with inscriptions in a 
‘himeter which neither European nor native had been able to 
cipher, and which tantalized the spectators like the hiero- 
tlphies of Bgypt ; until Mr. Prinsep, who had long made them 
his study, without being able to find a key to them, happened 
1 notice the brevity and insulated position of all the inserip- 
tins sent from a particular temple ; and seizing on this cirewm- 
sttuee, which he combined with a modern practice of the 
Bauldhas, he inferred that each probably recorded the gift of 
‘ome yotary. At the same time when he made this ingenious 
Conjecture, he was struck with the fact that all the inscriptions 
tnded in the same two letters ; and, following up his theory, he 
f ‘sumed that those letters were D and N, the two radical letters 

it the Sanscrit name for a donation. ‘he frequent recurrence 
Sgn erm neh wee tein gh 
* Clinton's Fasti. ‘wanso”) died in 347 B.c., there will bea 
® As the expedition of Seleucus was discrepancy to the extent of thirty-seven 


immediately after his reduc- years, even if the Inst act of Chandn- 
tion of Babylon (312.B.c.), we may suppose —_gupta's life was to sign the treaty. 
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of another letter saggested its representing S, the sign 

eerie tn Sanserit: and, having new wot hold of the « 
SL completed his nl pohiatet, Ho feontied that the Jatitingre ’ 
pelrre Sauserit, but Pali, thie dialect ht which thie niu Pesd w 
ofthe Baueddhias are composed : and by means of these disea 
he preweeelee fos resul the hitherte tLpewrtbole: Wuseriptiets, at 
tonmke out the names of the Kings en one series af! the 

coins. Heamet with atnngreenble contipmation of hrs theory 
rt | frac oliservend stiuttaneotusty by bettersed nud 1 rife seco 

eof Reon: that thee games off Nectheales ated Pavetastevor, 
Wppenred tu Gereek oti ane side af a tielal were eanetly ne 
on the reverse din the oewly discovere Lalprabet. 

He new applied the powerful etictue lie had watnesd 
Inseription on Firaz Shah's eolumuoa’ Delht. whieh ti 
uttraeteed the CHPLOstfs of orlentaltsts, us Wwelbias fee (hres 
columns in Gamgetie Todias aid fared toea all give was 
ont dathiendts.  Thes proved allo te coutati certatn eb 
Nsouen _ tt meied tis jue porenceeafend witli otter Miscripe totus, hee 
Owes relatine fer sitathar oaacadatess of) flee ssatae mponasteda, 
of flies Wits foruried by ftie Htorv. Mr. Stevertrsatn, DPrest- deat 
Litem Society of Bombay, enuraved ona rock sf Cea 
sacred donntained? the Banddims, in the peninsula of Git 
eed tlie offper ly Fuaetiteriant Ritter. ont reek at Pena 
Caftie. em thie apposite comstoof Prediac’ Cdtyee cof Chr tay cece 
clesetioand the atiier fourteenednts 2 all those of tro: pabbaag 
Ieelded dn both and the tweepock daseripttens myreed. tu tet 
on the Witeles tie cef these, fennd oon beth the packs, 
fe the erection of hespitals and other ctaritabl: forte 
Waten Were tobe ostabtissed as welbim Assess ewan ere 
aeatiprsoectipted ba tie fratatud atenae of wirem ape ts. 
even as far ous Pismleypaeai CTiaprebaae or Os vlan; 
taereover, Within tie cbotatiets of Anties nus the €ermek 
sthe Youn Tiga oof wit Astra cues gecuenuls ate fie pe 

Aosithsen ent cdot, et ateced tle rook. Es Bh gb Saar ts poe 
e Seb tas het beet peortee tis tured) cet: Peat see tis fers 
ONT tatie bo fue \tensten ef Nes di tries ce spree hal] 


reoatb tee forbearis cs tee WROD aotiaads oo ch fevers, co omees 
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well as in his own. Tt contains the following fragment: “and 
the Greek king besides, by whom the chapfa (?) kings Turaméyo, 
Gongakena, and Maga.” 

_ Two of these names Mr. Prinsep conceives to refer to Ptole- 
‘maios and Magas, and regards their occurrence as a proof that 
Asica was not without acquaintance and intercourse with Egypt; 
‘conclusion which may be adopted without hesitation, as the 
extent of the India trade, under the first Ptolemies, is a well- 
town fact in history. Mr. Prinsep’s opinion, that the Ptolemy 
‘merred to was Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had a brother, named 
‘Magus, married to a danghter of Antiochus L, appears also.to 
Ww highly probable; and would establish that the Antiochns 
“mentioned in the other edict is either the first or second of the 
‘time: that is, either the son or grandson of Seleucns.* 

‘The synchronism between the grandson of Chandragupta and 
ine of the early successors of Seleucus leayes no doubt of the 
‘toatemporary existence of the elder princes; and fixes an epoch 
‘it Hindti chronology, to which the dates of former events may 
with confidence be referred. 

‘The first date to fix is that of Nanda. Though there were 
‘tight kings between him ond Chandragupta, it is not pao or xan 
ktown whether they were in lineal or collateral suc- “#8 
tssion, one account making them all brothers; but four of the 
Pirinas agree in assigning only 100 years to the whole nine, 
icnding Nanda. We may therefore suppose Nanda to have 
‘ome to the throne 100 years before Sandracottus, or 400 years 
before Christ. 

The sixth king, counting back from Nanda inclusive, is Ajata 
Sam, in whose reign Sékya died. The date of that Date of the 
“ent has been shown, on authorities independent of Buadna. 
the Hindus, to be about 550 8.c.; and as five reigns interposed 
between that and 400 would only allow thirty years to each, 
there is no irreconcilable discrepancy between the epochs. 
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"Journal of the Aviatic Society of 
5 vol. Vii. p. 224, [These names 


But it is at least equally probable that 
“the record aimed at a vague selection of 


Juve since been determined more accu- 
‘stely ay Turamara (or Turamdyo), Anti- 
ena, Mako (or Magé), and Alikasunari— 
Repectively identified as Ptolemy, Anti- 
genus, Magas, and Alexander—the chapta 
ol the text isnnow read chaptdro or chaturo, 
“four.” The Antigonus may be Antigonus 
Gonatas of n (B.C. 276-248), and 
the Alexander may be Alexander II. of 
Bpérus (B.c. 272-254) ; of Cyrene 
ruled 3.¢. 808-258, Thus all these princes 
‘would becontemporary with Antiochus II. 


the more generally known Greek names 
to complete the list” See Prinsep's 
Avsays (edited by Thomas), vol. ii. pp. 
18-30.—Ep.] 

™ [Antiochus I. Soter, son of Seleucus 
Nicator, reigned B.c, 280-261 ; Antiochus 
IL. Theos, zb1-246 ; Antiochus IIL, or the 
Great, reigned 223-187. The last invaded 
Torin Hog named Sopbagaenta (Sub 

indian king named So) jubba- 
gasena ?) ; but his date is toolate for Asoka 
to have been his contemporary.—Eb. ] 
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Between Nanda cand the war of the Maha Bharata, the 
trotettie heen three dynasties; and the number off veare 
wartte Which each reigned is given in four Puninas. 
_ Mba werent gs | oe Vers ; but the longest dist 
only fortveseven kings: and the same four Puranas tna 
place give, with equal contidence, a different number of 
Que makes the daterval between Nanda and tie war 
Maha Bharata 1edo veurs: two others. Toes aed the 
ldlo. Now, the shortest aff thiase periods, div tehead seraeotae 
seven Kings, gives tp wards of (went veote venre tea regs 
fo miake out pen veurs, wok requires Mere Chan that 
vears teceseh reign. Suehoahuration through fortyveseve 
tintions remns isso dibikely, that we can seareely dreesr 
prefer the mediiin between Che strrter periods, ath aleatds:, 
necdepends an the evideree afi the Purauas, that the war 
Mati Bhiatrata cited Pose years before Nisudas or [doe 
Crist. ft we slope the belief of the: Haus. that tie 
were compiled dno there present: form, during tua’ conte 
Hast peloee tae War da tues fawstecuth century befiare t 
Hpewaredds af nitty venrs iter thaan the late atwen bay thee 2s 
This alteration is reeetutaetidedd dw the cireutustatier | 
welbl stall further reduee the honetn eff tie repens. De 
polan mote Wat oed tae Mata Bintrat academe ae Vers .¢ 
speecot Pre Bar even tae denuest perp cag Dat vege 
Niwuelag wok still deave: ple noon siee Che qomatie te 
Of tae aad sient stuce tae tha te dtepese of tle flew 
eoboutoevents da Hrsdba Cuetery.  Sappestee fie theeel oa 
cali vaca fe be gibent Ch: sieme titue cae Mans epitiene a 
fierce Weed be con end rabid. gem: plan Date) wears fine 
poet tetie wartet tis Miva Daaarat a. 
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44 Tushéras, 
18 Mindas, and 
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q opinion is curious, as showing, 

foma work which he quotes, that 

4 ‘was called Mo-kia-to, and its 
for 
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the 
Pr (Se in he Leng 1 he 
| fourncl of the Royal Asiatic 
Sriety, — vy. p. 182); and another 
Chinese, who wrote in A.D. 640, states 
Pétaliputra was @ mass of ruins when 

he had seen it on his travels. 
ar are not continuous, but 
contemporary dynasties ; and if 
"ompri bly’ do, the 
West 
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truth, 
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‘Maunas as also a tribe of Huns ; and the 
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180 vears: 2) Paurms follow, who reign for d00 vears, an 
succeeded: dy the Railikila Yavanas, who reign for ee 
All this would) carry us nearly O00) vears bevend the pt 
sear PS400, but. af we assume that the snmiming up the 
Uvuasties inte T3000 is an error, and that they were inon 
CONTOM PONCE, or hearly mad, the conelusion We afe lend 
that after the Andhras a period of confiision ensued, d 
which ditferent purts of Fndia wer prossensentl by ithe rene 
of whom nothing further is known. Tf the Yavans be Gi 
it would. ue doubt. be surprising to tind eight of their mou 
reigning after aco. 45605 and the Katlakila Yavaus won 
still more embarrassing. They may possibly be Mussulma 

lromediately after all this confusion comes a fist of den 
reigning: tnodifferent: kingdoms : and among them isa 
notice of the Gaptas of Mayadha, slong the Ganges, to Pras 
Now, it has been put out ofall dispute, by cots aad inseriy 
that a race, seme of Whose nanies ended in Cepta, dil act 
rein along the Ganyves from the fourth or tifth to thee se 
ereivghth ceutury,# 

There is. Cherefore, seme truth mained with these crn 
but rt cannet he iiade avatlabl: without external ards a 
nearly the same necount is viven in the other historical Pu 
we have gothing deft but te vive up all further attempts: 
chrenebes of Miseaeddis. 

The oer of Vieramaditva in Malwa, which begins tifts- 
Pree - fh Seats before (ortist. ane is in constant Use cil th: 
eee aloover Hindostan : aud that of Salivahana, | 
tate em, cammeneme: ALB. TS. is equally current) 
Deckun. naht he expect tecathord fixed points of refe 


wored peogt oacr &bbe Mss oof the Meares. de Ss fiend Tee 1945, I hae, 
Hens, (res of whem rian ber fe ited etal. te the u--triage «-f the (sania be g 
ue the went and math of dredia Dre ray! Coarede'-bee beta te oragimas ud 
tt Meriiteh .oee Fe een A de 8 ve a leitiiwaes anan)=6Ae ee Va 
podeet The ¢iardathes foe ste op fo te Wilson ecerw bere 
Be otoate um fenseh, be sebetehane Wotordb os 4, C8 oar 8 bemed ae. satrateed tbe 
as S teen 9, TW cemeetad tee f beable none et tee, the FT geae€, the car. wee 
hit. © pieces, ee Or oe * eat ag athece afore aed pred Gade 
rn pre Sew wee og ttle yy ee foot oa . ber-cam seeks 8.00 
we-® FP ger on oyoe Pn i oe er ee ee ee, ee ae br 
ot Pte Fon teat fete Pate cteShiart sy - Poo. ae e Was, bistee | 
let tae te Py bat tbe abt boos Mla a ae t 
ep, ae 8 bear fe Ae er cea 8: Vo. aM. 88. Cle fF wey 
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‘itier that nation turned its attention to literature. The Arab 
titers openly acknowledge their obligations to the medical 
“titers of India, and place their knowledge on a level with that 
‘ofthe Greeks. It helps to fix the date of their becoming known 
the Arabs, to find that two Hindis, named Manka and Saleh, 
‘Were physicians to Hardin al Rashid in the eighth century? 
Their acquaintance with medicine seems to have been very 
‘tensive. We are not surprised at their knowledge of simples, 
lwhich they gave early lessons to Europe, and more recently 
ttught us the benefit of smoking datura in asthma, and the use 
ofcowitch against worms: their chemical skill is a fact more 
‘striking and more unexpected. 
They knew how to prepare sulphuric acid, nitrie acid, and 
innriatie acid ; the oxide of copper, iron, lead (of which they had 
both the red oxide and litharge), tim and zine ; the sulphuret of 
ion, copper, mercury, antimony, and arsenic ; the sulphate of 
copper, zinc, and iron ; and carbonates of lead and iron. Their 
t A ‘i 
istaken trom womay onthe antgutyet Ponsaf the Luerary Socey @f Home, 
the Indian materia medica, by Dr. Royle, vol. iii. p. 282. 
Professor of King’s College, London. The _* Professor Dietz, quoted by Dr. Royle, 
additions are from Ward's Hindvos (vol. ii. p. G4. 
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modes of prepariig those sUbstaneces seen, In seme Mstanes 
net dnall. te diave been peculiar to themselves,’ 

The nse of these quedicines seems te have been vers 1 
Thes were the first nation whe empdoved minerals mtert 
pnd they not ond gave derenry ih that manner, but arsent 
arsenions acid, Which were remedies mn tutermittents. Thes 
Jeny used ecinnabar for fumityations, by which thes prabir 
~peody une sate: salivation. 

Their surgery isous retuarkable as their tuediciie, espev 
When Wee real feat their Der neorsatiece: af cetaatectaay. Thes alt fay 
stone. comtehed for the cataract. aud extracted) the fartirs Oper, 
wetnboagd te theirearh works enumerate ne fess Chau P27 
ef survival dnstrinment..! 0 Bot their tustruments were pork 
: Iwas rude. At present they are ser titted sen thin’. tla 
eeryoostivcessfal dn ceaturact, herr oaperatione for the stome 
eften fatal, 

Pree tuive deus practised: dnoctiation > bar stil many 
were dost frome stuall-pox, cuti) the dntrodnerion af vacetati: 

Toe Hint plisstennis are attentive te the parse nnd te 
stateoat the skinoof the temene, eses, ete. atl te the natu 
st CVG UNE lots anil tines H ia ent! fer feortar corrent pete rartacs 
Doe the observation of the svinptemes. Bat their prmiecticr t 
‘ tapdrieond, taeir theory only fetodiny fur miistend Cleemu. No» 
Poca abwess qidhietoms an thet treatment 2a fevers, for inets 
Pov oshot op the patient duo peers crtithes ys heated. aed deg 
Citta beet). eof fad bar elrtak. 

Toes cath thostrebes ated mincte Ce the gid ef Chere meds 
sppbait tied: remedies atoapproeprivte situations of ttre pla: 

Df afhes peemepaie ano then Wir tavsticnl verses ated cuar 

Mice of tuese abe fet. prebacbels be feotsece el tee fie act dr 
Pestle. bat tte seteee fps tee beth ehea Tnosds ati tiutets 
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+ to the extent of Hindw literature in every branch.* 
Swserit is still carefully cultivated; and, thongh it has long 
leen a dead language, the learned are able even now to converse 
‘nit, probably with as much ease as those in Europe found in 
latin before the general diffusion of the knowledge of modern 
tongues. It would be curious to ascertain when it ceased to be 
‘the Iangnage of the people, and how far it ever was so in its 
highly polished form. 

Sanscrit has of late become an object of more interest to us 
iim the discovery of its close connection (amounting in some 
‘ses to identity) with Greek and Latin. This fact has long 


‘Sir W. Jones, Asiatic Researches, vol. i. 
i jones, “hes, 
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been known fo Sanserit: scholars, who potted Hoont in tefer-.. 
te sinule words: but it has now been demonstrate! bv means of 
i comparisen of the inflenions, conducted by Crerman Writ) ce. 
and particularis by Mr. Bopp. 

It ois observed) by Mr. Colebrooke. that the language, met, 
gid stvde of a particnlar hvai in oone of the Vedas, fiirnisie 
internal evidence that the compilation of those poems in Cue 
pirersectit orraataerectapectat took pelnee after the Sauscrit Pome hai 
advaneed from othe rastie sudo irregular dialect in which = th- 
rottltituees of hivtans amd pravers of the Veds was composed, te 
tlhe polished same) senieraths lanertinese in Which the tis thelessh a! 
pects, saered and: profane. have been written.” 

From the Vedsus te Ment. and from: Meun te the Pumuas, Ser 
W. Jeers Cohcedves the Chatee for dee enxactly in thie wmearibe: Rel) 1 se 
tien as fren the fragments of Nonim to these of the twelve 
trbsdes, sme from Chose fo the works of Cheer, 

The Indian tamies introdnecd dy the historians of Aleve: 
are often reselvable inte Sansertt in its present) form. oN. 
allusion tombe bs these authors tea sacred langue, dtetine ¢ 
from that et the people; buatvin the earliest: Hindi dramas, wornges, 
nod dnedseated: persons ure introduced, speaking a less pedpeiond 
cltssheer, While Sansere Is reserved for tige tiller characters, 

Sonne cenpeettises resnrding the histers af Sanserit: dias te 
Unber ae sie stead bay th deren it Which it is combanes] wed 
I wa the: todkers distertisgees af” Bradise. 

Thre: frye role tne rie beuteerthgure:s theese: oof tlie Prasapals, Wanertiy.” 
Mithilaocee Nore Dhara Beneul aid Gaizerat —are. as we mist 
lufer from: Mr. Colebrooke, bratnehes of the Sanserit, altered ba 
Piantntare ef decnD aod foreden words aul dew inthe tens. tunes. 
uso Ttabia ce frome Ratings" dated thie tive Daneel gb. 
Decks thee oat densest Tanth Teluvo. aud Carnata have a: 
ecpein totally cltetenet feo the Sassertt. ane rooeive wends free 
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that tongue in the same manner that Latin has been ingrafted on 
English, or Arabic on Hindi. Of these three, Tamil is so mach 
the most pure, that it is sometimes thonght to be the source of 
the other two. Télugn, though it preserves its own structure, is 
much mixed with Sanscrit words.’ 

Of the remaining two, the language of Orissa (or the Uriya), 
though probably of the Tamil family, is so much indebted to 
Sanscrit as to lead Mr. Wilson to say that “if the Sanserit 
vocables were excluded, it could not pretend to be a language.” 
It is, indeed, often counted (instead of Guzeriti). among the five 
languages of the north. 

Maharashtra, or Maratta, is considered by Mr. Wilson to belong 
to the northern family, thongh always counted among those of 
the south. The people must therefore be a branch of those 
beyond the Vindhya mountains, but no guess can be made at the 
period of their immigration.® 


CHAPTER VI. 
LITERATURE. 


Poetry. 
A PERSON unacquainted with Sanscrit scarcely possesses the 
means of forming an opinion on the poetry of the Hindus. 

The singular attention to harmony which characterises the 
Sanscrit must give it a charm that is lost in translation; and the 
unbounded facility of forming compounds, which adds so much 
to the richness of the original, nnavoidably occasions stiff and 
unnatural combinations in a language of a different genius. 

Even the originality of Hindi poetry diminishes our enjoyment 
of it, by depriving it of all aid from our poetical associations. The 
peculiarity of the ideas and recollections of the people renders it 
difficult for us to enter into their spirit: while the difference of 


* (These three, Tamil, Téh 
Gaotrens ith ie niin of May, 
the language of Malabar (which is cloeel 
connected with Tamil), are called mu 
Drévidian branch. However they may 
borrow Senskrit words in their vocal 


tain tribes in South and Central India, 
as the Gonds, Khonds, etc., belong to the 
same stock, and perhaps some of thoee i 
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pear to represent aboriginal is 
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of Mr. Ellis 
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‘Mz. Babington quoted in that disser- 
tation. 
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wll ontural appearances and productions deprives their imagery 
of half its beauty, and makes that a source of obscurity tec ne, 
which toa native of the Ease would vive additional vividness to 
every expression, Whit ideas cau we derive from being tobd that 
homuiden’s dips are a bandhijiva dower, and that the lasrn: of 
the mnadhter: denims on her cheeks 2 or in other cirvumstances, 
that her cheek is dike the champa leaf? Yet those figun-s mas 
heas expressive, to these whe understand the allusions, as oar 
own comparisons of a vontlifnl beauty to an opening: Pose. or ote 
that pines for love tow neglected primrose. 

With all these disadvantages, the few spectinens of Saueecrtt 
peetry to Which we have access present considerable beauties. 

Their drama, iu particnlar, which is the departinent with w hich 
Diver. weeare best neqnainted, rises to a high pitch of each 
lenee,  Sacontalaé has long been known to Europeans bw the 
Clussival version of Sir W. lones. and onr sequaintance with the 
poneipal oof the remaining dramas has new become familiar 
throuvh the admirable translations off Mr. Wilson. 

Thouvh we possess plays written at least as carly as the 
besduning of the Christian ern. and one which Was composed ta 
Benesl within these fifty venrs, vet the whole number « vtare 
hoes tot eNered “Iatv.0 This is probably owing to the matic? 
iW Which thies Were nt first produced, Joe bniy only neti fee 1G 
come partiontar festival in the vreat hall or inner conrt of a 
palsee! and consequenthy losing all the popularity which plays 
In cotir times derive fram repented representations ln ditf-rne 
etties and in public theatres, Many must alse have beer dest. 
owing fo the needect of the learned: for the Cnete for this stow ies 
of Pert ry seeds corrnpted, if net extinel, amony thie Bramiuze ; 
and althemeh seme of tie least: deserving specimens are stil 
favedrites, vet Professor Wilson assures as that he has met wrta 
bare Uepyer Rraniin Whee coty el ba considered ws comVeroant wit!: che 
draumitie Hterature of ids country. 

OOP treese cbranins We s pamsess translations of cneat, ated sab seat 
nanveel wath opeeninens of tWenty four mere, 
eT aes 
Pl Ah Perey p sage: Ht tapped, ef Phicse plays onliheat TY Varhe itt 7.2 


Theetieh there ape poetpmeecedtes atnong Che tumbler, teetie a 
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surpassed on any other stage. Besides the different classes of 
dramas, farces, moralities, and short pieces such as we should call 
interludes, the diversity arising from the subjects seems to have 
been almost unlimited. A play translated by Dr. Taylor of 
Bombay is a lively, and sometimes humorous, illustration of the 
tenets of the different schools of philosophy.' Of the more 
regular dramas, some relate to the actions of heroes ; some, to 
the wars and loves of kings; others to the intrigues of ministers; 
and others are strictly confined to the incidents of private life. 

‘The characters are as different as the subjects. In some there 
is not a trace of supernatural agency or an allusion to religion. 
In others, nymphs of paradise are attached to earthly lovers ; 
gods and demons appear in others ; enchantments, unconnected 
with religion, influence the fate of some ; and in one, almost. the 
whole Hindi Pantheon is brought on the stage to attest the 
innocence of the heroine. 

In general, however, even in the cases where the gods afford 
their assistance, the interest of the drama turns entirely on 
houman feelings and natural situations, over which the superior 
beings have no direct influence. 

The number of acts is not fixed, and extends in practice from 
one to ten. 

The division seems to be made when the stage becomes vacant, 
or when an interval is required between two parts of the action. 

In general, unity of time is not much violated (though in 
one case twelve years passes between the first and second acts) ; 
unity of place is less attended to ; but the more important point 
of unity of action is as well preserved as in most modern 
performances. 

The plots are generally interesting ; the dialogue lively, though 
somewhat prolonged ; and considerable skill is sometimes shown 
in preparing the reader to enter fully into the feelings of the 
persons in the situations in which they are about to be placed. 

Some judgment of the actors may be formed from the speci- 
mens still seen. Regular dramas are very rarely performed ; 
when they are, the tone is grave and declamatory. The dresses 
are such as we see represented on ancient sculptures ; and the 
high caps, or rather crowns, of the superior characters, composed 
of dark azure and gold, of the form peculiar to Hindi sculpture, 
give an air of much greater dignity than the modern turban. 
Mimics, buffoons, and actors of a sort of partly extemporary 


* This will suggest The Clouds of Aristophanes, but it ia more like some of the 
moralities of the middle ages. 
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furces, are common still. They are coarse, childish, and, when 
het) previously warned, grossly indecent; but they exiebat 
considerable powers of acting and much comic humour. 

The best dramatic anthors are C4lidasa, who probably lives! in 
the fifth century. and Bhavabhiati, who dourished in the etzhth. 
Fach of these poets wrote three dramatic works, (wo of whieh, uw 
euch dustance, have been transinted. The first excels in tendere 
hess nnd delicacy, and is full of highly poetical desenption. The 
Leanties of lis pastoral drama of * Sacontala have long heem 
deserved|y admired. | The « Here and the Nymph.” in’ Me. 
Wilson's colleetion, is inca stil mere romantic strain, and mag 
be compured Cin the wihlness of its design out) lesst) to the 
* Tempest “and © Midsnmimer Night's bream”? The other gremg 
dramatist possesses all the same qualities Inoan eqnal degwe, 
sreompanied with a sublimity of description. a manty tone, aad 
wohiah aud even tmoartial spirit: that is without example in any 
ether Hindi poet that [have dennd of, 

tomas. indeed. be asserted af all the compositions of the 
Hiudis. that they purticipate in the moral defects of the nate, 
and pessess a cliaracter of voluptuons calin more adapted te the 
contemplation ef the beauties af nature. than te the exertie 
uf ehneresy, or fe the ehpoy Went ofocedventure.  Henee. thetr 
ordinary poetry, theneh flowing and elegant, aud displaying a 
profusion of the ciehest taagery. is often defictent in the spare 
While dl cuberhat fur prevent the readers belie ‘ bevel with aWre-ftes6, 
mid seldom: tieves iy strong feeling. or awakens aus ledty 
scntiient, 

The cinetions a Which toes are Mest) sttecessful are theme 
oof Teeves rural fetudertiess, The powerfully present t hres rayeénires if 
miutitnd athection, the dagvqishtaent of absences. und the pas Inge 
af disappeantes Psassbeg, Thies cahoeveh tise to the vebter 
feelings oof devoted attachment, atel veneroiese disn-gand af 
meafish nietives s lint) owe doek i vain for trate of wagerse, af 
prade, or tudeperdener :oeven i Chetronimerons battles thes 
soot fe feed Titthe recal SV En paatial With fhe combatants, sted ase 
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obliged to make up by hyperbolical description for the want of 
that ardent spirit which a Greek or Roman poet could easily 
transfer into the bosom of his hero, while it glowed with all its 
fervour in his own.* 

The great strength of the Sanserit poets, as well as their 
great delight, is in description.’ Their most frequent subjects 
are scenes of repose and meditation, amidst sequestered woods 
avd flowery banks, fanned by fragrant gales and cooled by 
limpid waters; but they are not unsuecessfal in cheerful and 
animated landscape. Such is the description of the conntry 
round Ujein in the ninth act of “ Malati and Madhava”; where 
mountains, rocks, woods, villages, and glittering rivulets com- 
bine to form an extensive and a varied prospect. The city 
occupies the centre of the view; its towers, temples, pinnacles, 
and gates are reflected on the clear stream beneath; while the 
groves on the banks refreshed with early rain, and the meadows 
brightening with the recent shower, afford a Inxuriant. resting- 
place to the heavy-nddered kine. Sometimes, also, they raise 
their efforts to the frowning mountain and the gathering tem- 
pest. Bhavabbiiti, in particular, excels in this higher sort of 
deseription. His touches of wild mountain scenery in different 
places, and his description of the romantic rocks and solemn 
forests round the source of the Godaveri, are full of grandenr 
and sublimity. Among his most impressive descriptions is one 
where his hero repairs at midnight to a field of tombs, scarcely 
lighted by the flames of funeral pyres, and evokes the demons 
of the place, whose appearance, filling the air with their shrill 
cries and unearthly forms, is painted in dark and powerful 
colours; while the solitude, the moaning of the winds, the 
hoarse sound of the brook, the wailing owl, and the long-drawn 
how! of the jackal, which succeed on the sudden disappear- 
ance of the spirits, almost surpass in effect the presence of their 
supernatural terrors. 

This taste for description is more striking from its contrast 
with the practice of some of their neighbours. 
in one of Bhavabbace plays hoveves, which delighted the nothern warrior! 

“ Boys. The soldiers raise their bows and point their shafts 
Against you, and the hermitage is still remote. 
Y rava, Let the shafts fall. Oh ! this is glorious 1” 


* [Cf Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. ii. pp. world.—Ep.] 
403—408 (Otté’s tranal.), where he treats" Mélat{ ‘and Médhava, Act V., in 
of the descriptive poetry of the ancient, Wilson's Theatre of the Hindoos. 
‘as compared with that of the modern, 
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Jn Persia poets, for tustance. a long description of nanimate 
natire ds rurely get with, Their genius is for the expresstog 
af deep fechugs or of sublime conveptions; and, in thete bnef 
abd qudistinet attempts at  deseription. they attend: exclusively 
tothe sentiment exeited by objects in the mind, quite negheeting 
tive Hapression Wiel they hinke on the senses, 

But ou Sauserit: poet, without omitting the charactertetic 
etnotion, presents all the elements from which it) springs, de 
tneates: the pecniiar features of the scene, and exhibits the 
Whole those qdettiresqnie a tuanner, that os stranger, even with 
hts dvnerinee of the tames of plants and antinals, might emesis 
form uetion of the uatnre ofan Todi Inuedscape. 

Thos. nou ceseription of a Persian garden, the opening bode 
stitle., the rese spreads forth all her charms te the mtoxieated 
nivhtinenle: Che breeze hrtngs the recellections of sonth. and 
the spring Miviters f)ae youths ated datisels tee his bridal pur ily. 
But the dover ds withont enjoyment in this festival of natar. 
The passtug rill reealls the dight= of tine; the nightingale 
seems te hument the Htacretas taney ef the rose. and to remenites 
that the winters blase will soon seatter her now blooming leaves. 
Heo ealls on the dieasvems te jain their tears te dis. amd om the 
wind te bene hs stilts Tor ls oladurate fair. 

NO Hands put. on Che other atl, represents, perhaps, Ele 
deep strobe af aeerave, Where the dark tamiula mines its brane bee 
with the pate felrave of the nimbas ane the nines tree ettende 
Isanebent atins ated the quivertie: leaves of the Tofts papeda 
cotne oneoper twihes rotund the jamb and things ont ite flamting 
tetoedrils froma fhe Teopertneasf lauied Three secur hanys down the 
Joteee Dusters of its vhowine Howers, Che miadhavienlabits it< enw. 
White petals. and offer trees pear showers of blossoms fig 
fei Tensucde of Dorsutaetpes, The air Is tilled with frayvranece, ard i@ 
til. buat fer thee tam ef bers and the rayppeliog of the passing eh. 
The note ef tae aSaboags for tinge te tine Treamd ation distarey. 
Ot flee bow trtiatst oad fine Grete sehen e: oon score: rete da beetipinas foe 
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soodoataatdeess cttys. Ef tee fie Chat en ts af tes abeent MLSfP ee, 
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blackness) ; her eyes a languid narcissus; and the dimple in 
her chin a well; but the Sanscrit similes, in which they deal 
more than in metaphors, are in general new and appropriate, 
and are sufficient, without previous knowledge, to place the 
points of resemblance in a vivid light. 

The Sanserit pocts have, no doubt, commonplaces, and some 
of them as fanciful as those of the Persians* but in general the 
topies seem drawn from the writer's memory and imagination, 
and not adopted from a common stock which has supplied the 
wants of as uccession of former authors. Having said so much of 
the Hindi drama, and having anticipated the general character 
of Sanserit poetry, I shall be more brief with what remains. 

The most voluminous as well as the most ancient and im- 
portant portion of Hindi verse consists of the sacred — gacrea 
and the epic or heroic poems. On the sacred poems ™*¥ 
Mr. Colebrooke has pronounced,” that their “general style is 
flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in ornament than abundant in 
repetitions.” The specimens which have been translated give 
no ground for questioning this decision. 

Of the Védas, the first part, consisting of hymns, ete., can 
alone be classed with poetry; and however sublime their doc- 
trines, it appears that the same praise cannot be extended to 
their composition. 

The extracts translated by Mr. Colebrooke, R&m Mohan Réi, 
and Sir W. Jones, and the large specimen in the Oriental 
Magazine for December, 1825, afford no sign of imagination, 
and no example of vigour of thought or felicity of diction. 

The same, with a few exceptions, applies to the prayers and 
hymns in Colebrooke’s “ Treatise on the Religious Ceremonies 
of the Hindus.” " 

Next in succession to the Védas comes the great heroic poem 
of the “ R&méyana,” which commemorates the con- 
quest of Ceylon.* The author Valmiki, is said to 
have been contemporary with the event ; but not even 
a poet would invest a living warrior with supernatural powers, 


Heroic 
poems. 
‘The " Rae 
miyane 


* [HindG writers on rhetoric give liste 
of these stock epithets for the instruction 
of their readers: see Sthitya Drapana, 
vii. 590.—Ep.] 

% Asiatic Researches, vol. x. p. 425. 

"(A cursory view of the portion of 
the Rig ¥éda, translated by Mr. Rosen, 
does not raise our opinion of those 
works. It seems to be a collection of 
short hymns addressed to the gods of 


the elements and the heavenly bodies, 
conveying praises and petitions, little 
varied, and but rarely showing signs of 
a poetic spirit. ‘The topics of praise 
appear to be confined to the effect of 
each god's power on the material world ; 
and the prayers are even less spiritual, 
being, in a great majority of instances, 
for wealth alone. 
1 See p. 99, and Book IV. Ch. i. 
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ep would vive him anoariny of apes for allies, A considera 
period mittst have elapsed before the real circumstances of tee 
sfory: Were ~fhicient ls forvetten ter nebnnit: of mtteds besdad otuateb 
lishiments. This argument. however. shows the early date of 
the here. without impuyening the antiquity of the poem. ef 
that there can be one dispute: for the lanynisye appre fos 
nearer than anv ether Sanserit: poem te the early form used in 
the Vedas, and oan epitome is introduced) inte tie Mana 
Bharata,” itself the work of a remote: age, 

This Just poem is ascribed to Vaasa. the author of the Vedas, 
The“ Maha atid ats eveewithess of the enploits Which If pecends, 
Narete But within the poem itself isan aeknowbsdument toa 
owas puto inte its present: forme by Sauti, who recervesd : 
through osnother person ftom Vedsa: 24000) verses out of 
[UMD OM sare: ahderereed, tn thie ssatune place, tee be fhe work of tie 
ermeiiul pret! Its pretensions feo stich redaaeefe LT Dp tales a 
disproved Uy othe aadvaneed stage oof the Imngnase: and tue 
Inention of Yasanas aif that tern be applied te the Grrevkes 
shows that seme portion dsaf later date than the mitddle of. tus 
fourth century before Chirist. Bat there seems hee yrotned te 
question tae apanion af ene well qmalitied tee pidue Chaat i wae 
fatuitiar tee the Pbntnedtis at) desast fwee or three centuries be fete 
Christ. Pr ouddnseratess three edeate: cof deoth Werks Ter cbiwepye thal, 
ltheotiesh thie deere an beet are dnearnatiens af Vishet, Rarna 
commends appears Chretidiett the poern in dis ditt «hati tet 
Hlone, ane Chengde Crista ds seqnetitnes declared tec be tae 
Sp etae Petne TIM MET fort, Vet His Wet deetgs innapels Theo wl B 
Aivaats.cnel the persaves in which das ddentitw: with Che see 
Mf Che Wtverse are mest clearky stateel tims les sttepentesd of bets. 
The pereadite tian of ae diter pocrted) Quah the rest’ 

With the exception of Mr. Colebrocke ewito daeltdes 10m, i2 
rads ce Syste: af thre nucree| pew try \. wll Wie uve reid Pye te te 
Pee tis tt fis erie ital wre ehthiteimette ba hetr JeToatee t and Piers 
Pegetattes came dee ty tyes? fedt bey fadueese: Woepeemee coW ds ee) 
etitie Shear quieter fee tact rersquul, Neriois tits aediiass¢ 
centisead Seccermn ses Woe fake peciine ds deweteab tie ties eee fe 
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we learn the simplicity and originality of the composition; the 
sublimity, grace, and pathos of particular passages; the natural 
dignity of the actors; the holy purity of the manners, and the 
inexhanstible fertility of imagination in the authors. From such 
evidence, and not from translations in prose, we should form onr 
opinions of the originals. If we were obliged to judge from such 
of those literal versions as we possess in English (which are 
mostly from the “ Rimdyana”’), we should be unable to discover 
any of the beauties dwelt on, except simplicity; and should 
conceive the poems to be chiefly characterised by extreme flat- 
ness and prolixity. Some of the poetical translations exhibit 
portions more worthy of the encomiums bestowed on them. The 
syecimens of the “Mahé Bharata” which appeared, in blank 
verse, in the Oriental Magazine,” are of this last description. 
Itis true that, though selections, and improved by compression, 
they are still tediously diffuse; but they contain many spirited 
and poetical passages: the similes, in particular, are short, 
simple, and picturesque: and, on the whole, the author must 
. acknowledged to tread, at whatever distance, on the path of 
lomer. 

The episode of “Nala and Damayanti,’ in the same poem,” 

being a domestic story, is ,better fitted than battles to the Hinda 
gening; and is a model of beautiful simplicity. Among the other 
episodes in the same poem (as it now stands) is the “ Bhagavad 
Gité,” which is supposed to be the work of a much later age.” 
It is a poetical exposition of the doctrines of a particular school 
of theology, and has been admired for the clearness and beauty of 
the language and illustrations. Whatever may be its merits as 
to clearness, it deserves high praise for the skill with which it is 
adapted to the original epic, and for the tenderness and elegance 
of the narrative by means of which it is introduced. 
_ The legendary part of the Purénas may be regarded as belong- 
Ing to this description of poetry. Some of the extracts introduced 
by Colonel Kennedy in his “ Researches into Hindd Mythology” 
ate spirited and poetical. 

The portion of the “Réméyana” of Bédhéyana, translated 
by Mr. Ellis in the Oriental Magazine for September, 1826, is 
More comformable to European taste than the other translations; 
bat it seems doubtful, from the note in page 8, whether it is 


” For December, 1824, and March and Translated by the Rev. H. H. Mil- 
September, 1825. (These have been since man. 
republished in Professor Wilovn's Collected ‘Translated by Mr. (afterwards Sir 
forks, vol. iii. pp. 200—841.—ED.] Charles) Wilkins, in 1784, 
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designed to be a literal translation; and, consequently, it cannes 
safely be taken as a specimen of Hindi poetry, 

The o- Meghadtita "is an exeetlent: example of purely 
Deeritve Ceseriptive poetry, AC spirit: banished from heaven 
charges a elond with a message to his celestial mate, and deserhes 
the countries over which tt will have te }Miss. 

The poet avails himself of the favourite Hindd topie of the 
setttne inet the rainy season. amidst assembled clonds and 
tuuttering thunder, the revival of nature from ite  previens 
lnnener, the rejoicing of seme animals at the approach of ran. 
and the Tong dines of cranes and = oother migratory binds that 
appear in the higher regions of the sky: he desertbes the vaned 
luielseape and the numerous cities over which the cloud ts te 
pass, tnterspersing allnsions to the tales which are associated with 
the ditherent: scenes, 

Titermined with the whole are the lamentattns of the exile 
himself ail his recollections of all the beauties: aud engov ments 
from which te ts excluded, 

The description is fess exuberiot than tn most: poems, bar rt 
des rot ed 1) Le the tameness Which lins been eleewher ascriesd 
to Sahserit verse, 

The Gite Govinda, or Songs of fava Devas? are the ons 
Peta specimens Po knew of pure pastoral They exhitat, in 
perfection, the Tixtriaut imagers, the velaptuous softness, and 
the want oof vigour and interest which form the beauties amd 
defects of tho: Hindi school, 

Poo oare distietished also by the ase of conceits; which. as 
the anther Tivesh as date as the fourteenth century, are, perhage, 
niwtks oof the taste introduced by the Mahometans. 

Poave seen one specimen oof Hint satire. Some of thetr 
ne dratuatie performances seen te partake off thie cha- 
racter”  dtvleiug from thos heaviness of the ludicromse parte 
eveustenulls uitredteed inte the regular plays, To should me 
O\pect te tind muteh sdeeess in this department, 

Poecsh there are several other poetical works translated, 
ty ae chonih tas. perlaaps, been sasheu this subject, consader- 

a Ine the htt: value of aptnions fortiesd on such grande. 
AY, thipest fant pure ofthe Hindda htemture. however, stall rmame 
Dede netwcelor ther tates aged fables: da beth of which «gece 
of. Thapeos i ben thies capeprrae tes Have been the mstenetar of all 
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the rest of mankind. The most ancient fables (those of Bidpii) 
have been found almost unchanged in their Sanscrit dress ; and 
to them almost all the fabulous relations of other countries have 
been clearly traced.* The complicated scheme of story-telling, 
tale within tale, like the “ Arabian Nights,” seems also to be of 
their invention, as are the subjects of many well-known tales 
and romances, both Oriental and European. In their native form, 
they are told with simplicity, and not without spirit and interest. 
It is remarkable, however, that the taste for description seems 
here to have changed sides, the Hindi stories haying none of 
those gorgeous and picturesque accompaniments which are so 
captivating in the Arabian and Persian tales.“ 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE FINE ARTS. 
Music. 


‘Tre Hindi music appears, from the account of Sir W. Jones * 
and Mr. Paterson," to be systematic and refined. 

They have eighty-four modes, of which thirty-six are in 
general use, and each of which, it appears, has a peculiar 
expression, and the power of moving some particular sentiment 
or affection. 


They are named from the seasons of the year and the hours of 


the day and night, and are each considered to possess some quality 
appropriate to the time. 

Musical science is said to have declined, like all others ; 
and, certainly, the present airs do not give to an unlearned ear 
the impression of any such variety or complication. They are 


* By Mr. Colebrooke, the Baron de are not to be confounded with our modern 

, and Professor Wilson. modes which result from the system of 

‘As a guide to further inquiry into accords now established in Europe. The 

the Indian origin of European fictions, Indian modes are formed partly “by 
giving the lead to one or other of our 

twelve sounds, and varying, in seven dif- 
ferent ways, the position of the semitones.” 
This gives the number of eighty-four, 
which has been retained, although many 
of the original, or rather possible, modes 
have been dispensed with, and the number 
made up by aids drawn ‘from the asso- 


ciation of ideas, and the mutilation of the 
2 Thid. vol. ix. p. 445. regular scales.” 
* Sir W.Jones explains that these modes 
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Nimost all of one sort. remarkably sweet sod) plaintive. aud 
distingntishable at onee from the melodies of any other natra:, 
To deo them pistice, however, thev sheothd be heandl from a 
sinele voice. or accompanied: by the vinn, which has been called 
the Tneltan ly re’. 

The usnal perforinance is by a baud of tildles and drums beats 
With the fingers, Trois dond= and unnimesieal, and would drow. 
the votees of the singers if they were not exerted to a pitch that 
ts fatal to all delteacy or softness. 


Paint. nq. 


Patntiue is stilbiu the lowest stage. Walls of hoses sre fteu 
pustuitedd In Wafer colors, anel sometimes dy atts, The wtb ypewte 
are WVeholewsy, battles, Prowesstons, wrestlers, inale and tf niale 
fivnres. amd animals, with no landseape. or at best a tree or two, 
era hutkding stuck in without any Knewledge off perspective 
oroant attention te light and: shade, Of the works of othe: 
nations thes most resemble the paintings on the wall. of 
Besvptis tembs.  Thes have alse pictures of a small sizer. a 
cert oof distemper. whieh. in nddition to the above snbpewte, 
inelude Pikenesaes off mndivicals. 

The Hitedtis have offen beautifully Hinminated manuscripts, bat 
the oother ornaments are better executed than the firnree,  [¢ 
pertraits Were hot spoken of as common tn the dramas, P sbestakd 
stispect Chiat they hid learned this art from the Mussulmare, bes 
Wheto Oi spite of the discouragement given by the Manheometas 
Pelivten: thes gre Very far surpassed. 


Seulpte. 


Oty: Weethd expect that sealpture would be carried) te) hig 
} forthe; refgperrsce oth proeepelee i) devoten| foo polvtherm : ami rt 
certiands ts net fer want oof emplevinent that it has fated to 
meP’Sadt, See dpenae, Reet fers Prat titnpe raed ede Tthacesve-s, all 1|aiee 
mrod ot | Vesoereceeeveror) With statis and cedpeds so mued thre latte> 
eooefter Uebd nelidiig complicated: wronpss nud expewseing 

one pusstets. Phat ogre setueftitnes vere spirited. and nerties 
So Uptares per purtinus fal te predlice Very tne spevimese 
efor. ote trotre and oattrtede so dha thee as a fetal reserasoe 
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of.anatomy, and an inattention even to the obvious appearances 
of the limbs and muscles, together with a disregard of pro- 
portion between different figures, and a want of skill in grouping, 
which must entirely exclude the best of the Hindu sculpture 
from coming into the most remote comparison with European 
works of art. 


Architecture. 


The numerous edifices erected by the Hindus attest their know- 
ledge of the practice of architecture; and, if any confidence 
cau be given to the claims of the books of which fragments 
still remain, they seem early to have been acquainted with the 
science. 

A candid and judicious review of the extant works on archi- 
tecture is contained in a late essay by an intelligent native, 
where also the system taught by them is ably developed.‘ 

The principles of the art seem, by this essay, to have been well 
understood; and numerous rules appear to have been derived 
from them. 

The various mouldings, twelve in number, are described; 
some (the cyma, toro, cavetto, etc.) are the same as our own, 
and a few are peculiar. The forms and proportions of pedestals, 
hases, shafts, capitals, and entablatures are given; how fully, 
In some cases, may be conjectured from there being sixty-four 
sorts of bases. There are no fixed orders, but the height of a 
column may vary from six to ten diameters, and its proportions 
regulate, though not strictly, those of the capitals, intercolum- 
ulations, ete. This place does not admit of any specification of 
the rules of architecture, or anything beyond a general notion 
of the native buildings which are now to be seen in India. The 
style of those structures has been supposed to resemble those of 
Egypt. It does so only in the massv character both of the 
buildings and the materials, and in the quantity of sculpture 
on some descriptions of edifices. The practice of building high 
towers at gateways is also sunilar, but in Egypt there is one on 
each side, and in India only one over the gateway. 

Some few of the Egvptian columns bear a resemblance to 
some in the cave temples; but these are all the points in which 
any similarity can be discovered. 

The two most striking features in Egyptian architecture are. 
the use of pyramids, and the manner in which the sides of 


- Essay on Mindi Architecture,"by Rim Ritz, published by the Oriental Translation 
Fund. 
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every building slope inwards until they reach the tep. wis re 
they meet a flat reef with a particularly bold ant cleep cers o, 
Neither of these characteristics ds tebe found oa Puen. I*: ea 
Intlal roofs te the halls before temples are Het) tnermtinet. 
but they are hellow within. and supported by walls or pillage. 
Solid) pyramids are unknowns and even the roofs are ds.: rete 
fied oon the ontside with secrotertn aud other ornsmente. taf 
take away all resemblanes te the Buy ptian pyrampds.  Waiis are 
always perpendicular: aud though towers of temypdes di:si.:eu 
ernlually, vet they choosec dm oa tnanner peculiar fo tlietns: heey 
and bear as much resemblance te one slender stecples wet Sle 
brand otnasses oof Revptian architecture. Thes, ino fet. . td 
wn dutermediate place between beth. bat have little Tkene es te 
either. 

In the south thes are venerally a snecession of stortes. . ach 
narrower Cham the one debow io: amd nerth of tae Cneebaees 
thev more freqnenth taper upwards. bat with an ourwand . eve 
tin thee steder, hy Dents oof which there psa wre ele r swell -ar 
the qatddle thin even oat the dase. They dh not cone qn. ts 
wopemnt. but oare crewnel two flattened: dotne, or some ono 
fanciful termination, over whieh dss in all enses. a hash: prt oe le 
of metal caltoaeriedse a trident. or otter eqabobern peontiar | rs 
vod. Phonugh platuer than the rest oof the temple, the toa oo 
Fe trevor ytlites plan, nti Te offen efek mover with pues 1: e, 
and covered with other ornaments of every descriptrern 

The sanetuars is always a smalh nearly onl) eharte 
seuree}y hiertiteal by cefyes still dloar, maf Wiilels Tire Wepat sre 
presents fis offering and prefers dis suppelteatien. Dn ve rv s:al! 
tetaples Chis ts the woole daaldiags bat nn others ators strmees: * <f 
by the tower. is approached thredute spuctats hiables arsed re. os. 
reotataederel Inn collrts uti colontiades, tae bredtrise thier terapd * i 
redrertectys dorrthebines. AR Serttumn there are seven litho. 
eteflostres, anal Che euter en. as goer fotr mites dn cienmfer:  § 
The colennade s wind, Peo fio anterior of fie cette ae © es 
Up prone tyes fee fe temiped oocbre cafTety ses 7 Oo as feu reegtame fl 
eeaaha uf pairs, Wits ' mavens tae ralls batt. sleet: Ts card chet: "- 
bese gh Rds set. Getta cetsbe ss teaver deed eotnpaare a To as _ 
efoghssated these nansot te Tike ned te raves af palin trees 
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vases, and hung with chains or garlands; sometimes decorated 
with the forms of animals, and sometimes partly composed of 
groups of human figures. 

Clusters of columns and pilasters are frequent in the more 
solid parts of the building; where, also, the number of salient 
and retiring angles, and the corresponding breaks in the 
entablature, increase the richness and complexity of the effect. 
The posts and lintels of the doors, the panels and other spaces, 
are enclosed and almost covered by deep borders of mouldings, 
and a profusion of arabesques of plants, flowers, fruits, men, 
animals, and imaginary beings; in short, of every species of 
embellishment that the most fertile fancy could devise. These 
arabesques, the running patterns of plants and creepers in 
particular, are often of an elegance scarcely equalled in any 
other part of the world. 

The walls are often filled with sculptures in relief; exhibiting 
animated pictures of the wars of the gods and other legends. 
Groups of mythological figures, likewise, often run along the 
frieze, and add great richness to the entablature.’ 

Temples, such as have been described, are sometimes found 
assembled in considerable numbers. At the ruins of Bhu- 
vanéswara, in Orissa, for instance, it is impossible to turn the 
eve In any direction from the great tower without taking into 
the view upwards of forty or fifty stone towers of temples, none 
less than fifty or sixty, and some from 150 to 180 feet high.® 

Those of Bijayanagar, near the left bank of the river 
Tumbadra, are of still more magnificent dimensions. 

But, notwithstanding their prodigions scale, the effect 
produced by the Hindi pagodas never equals the simple majesty 
and symmetry of a Grecian temple, nor even the grandeur 
arisiug from the swelling domes and lofty arches of a mosque. 
The extensive parts of the building want height, and the high 
ones are deficient in breadth; there is no combination between 
the different parts; and the general result produces a con- 
viction that, in this art, as in most other things, the Hindus 
display more richness and beauty in details than greatness in 
the conception of the whole. The cave temples, alone, exhibit 
boldness and grandeur of design. 

The impression made on the spectator by favourable specimens 


" There are some beautiful specimens splendid works of the Daniells exhibit in 
of Hindi architecture in Tod's Rdjasthdn. _ perfection every species of cave or temple 
The work of Ram Raz shows the details _in all the wide range of India. 
everywhere employed, as well as the ® Mr. Stirling, Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 
general architecture of the south; butthe _p. 307. 
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of temples, is that of great antiquity: and sanctity, accompanied 
with a sortof romantic mystery, which neither the nature of the 
religion itself, nor the familiarity eecasioned by the daily snght 
of its ceremonies, seems stuted te Inspire. 

Thoneh in temples of recent: fortination Chere is sametimes a 
miature of the Mahometan stvie, vet the veneral character af 
these buildings is strikingly orwinal, and onlike the strmetures 
of other tations,  Weimay infer from this that the principles af 
the art were established in-carly times; but we have no reaea 
to think that any of the great: works whieh now attract) admire 
tien are of vervoanetent date. Rven the caves have ne claim to 
vreat antiquity. The inseriptiens., ina chameter which was im 
neeoat deast three eenturtes before Christ, and which hae lung 
been obsolete, woh’ lead as te believe that the Banddha caves 
minst be older than the Cheistin eras? but those af the Hindds 
are shown bevond doubt, from othe miathologteal subjects oa 
their walls, ter dee at dewst ons nieswlern nun the eivhth or ninth 
century.) The sculptured works at) Maha Baliporam, south of 
Madras. have heen carried back ote the remotest “TA; but the 
neeatints on the spot gasivn Cheir ceustruction to the twelfth ov 
thirteenth centurtes after Christ. sud the sculptures on the walls 
afford ao perfect: confirmation of the tradition! 

Sonmeeof the most celebrated 4id¢ toeniples are of Very tealere 
date, The pensceredite of Suyannath (af which we have heanl « 
titel mtd the Bhlsek DPaaedaoan tie same aistrict, have bees 
tentioned: ss umeny the quest ancient of Hindd temples; vet 
the tiret is Well known te hiave been canpleted in) asp. Dies, 
nob the second mie asm. S41 Mans of the other great temples 
are doubtless qaneh older than this; but there are ne prada od 
the wreut HUTT Ut of an of thet. and some presnmiptiens ft. the 
CoOnTrUars, 

Thee pitlies Fe: Btyerhe: likely fae nope Inueovations than &S- 
femiples but omans retain othe Hida character, tenet 
eatast ria Ted ms compusrativeds FeweTul fifhie s. 

The ddest afi these stow Tittle plan. orc Tse have been er ttes 
whbod tes toat the corti phon as dest. Beta gene cmile of 
eelid ostructien, and: with terreed> roots, the facilitv re soe: 
ef odds ce ene herpes can fe peafoefoas ether: ene that, be-wnbes 
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spreading towards the sides, they are piled upwards to a great 
height, and with great irregularity. 

They generally contain small courts surrounded with high 
buildings ; sometimes open, and sometimes shaded with the trees 
best adapted for that purpose. There is always a deep colon- 
nade round each court. 

The great rooms of state are upstairs, closed round like ours, 
not running to the whole height of the house and open at one 
side like Mahometan divans. The stairs are narrow and steep, 
and cut out of the thickness of the wall. 

The same remarks apply to the private houses, which are 
hardly entitled to come under the head of architecture. 

Those of rich people have a small court or two, with build- 
ings round, almost always terraced, sometimes left in the full 
glare of the white stucco, sometimes coloured of a dusky red, and 
the walls sometimes painted with trees or mythological and other 
stories. All are as crowded and ill-arranged as can be imagined. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the Hindi works are the tanks, 
which are reservoirs for water, of which there are two kinds; 
one dug out of the earth, and the other formed by damming up 
the mouth of a valley. In the former case there are stone or 
other steps all round, down to the water, generally the whole 
length of each face, and in many instances temples round the 
edge, and little shrines down the steps. In the other sort these 
additions are confined to the embankment. The dug tanks are 
often near towns, for bathing, ete., but they are also made use 
of for irrigation. The dams are always for the latter purpose. 
Many of them are of vast extent, and the embankments are 
magnificent works, both in respect to their elevation and solidity. 
Some of them form lakes, many miles in circumference, and 
water great tracts of country. 

One species of Hindt well is also remarkable. It is frequently 
of great depth and of considerable breadth. The late ones are 
often round, but the more ancient, square. They are surrounded, 
for their whole depth, with galleries, in the rich and massy 
stvle of Hindi works, and have often a broad flight of steps, 
which commences at some distance from the well, and passes 
under part of the galleries down to the water. 

The most characteristic of the Hindu bridges are composed 
of stone posts, several of which form a pier, and which are con- 
nected by stone beams. Sneh bridges are common in the sonth 
of India. Others are on thick piers of masonry, with narrow 
Gothic arches; but their antiquity is doubtful, nor does it appear 
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that the early Hinds knew the arch, or could constrict: vaults 
or domes, otherwise than by davers of stone, projecting bes ond 
those benenth. as in the Treasury of Atrens in’ Mvyeena, 

Among other species of architecture must) be mentioned th- 
columns and arches, or rather catewasye, erected in honour «f 
Vietories, There is a highlv-wrought: example of the eoloum:., 
leoteet high, at Chitor, whith is represented ino Ted's ° Rayae 
than? Of the trinmphal arches aif that term may be applied 
too sqmare openines), the finest cxample is at) Barnagar, in the 
nerth of Gauzerit. [tas indeed amen the richest: specimene of 
Hint are.! 


CHAPTER VITT. 
OTHER ARTS, 


Oy othe fiedinn muanuftsetures, the most remarkable is thar of 
Weese ocorton cloth, the beantyv and delicaey of which was 
lone aedintred. and which tn tiveness of texture hans never vet 
been approsched in any other conntry, 

Their ik qianntisetures were also excellent. and very proteble 
known te themvas wellas the art of obtaining the material. af 
avers earhy period! 

Crold nrol silver drocmle were alse favourite, and perhaye. 
orizinul., taanifietures of Prebisa. 


The brilbianes and pernianeues of many of their dves has mé 
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in vrebbsmiths’ work, 
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Tew I}. re tite Very sarweetis ornatients, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


AGRICULTURE. 


THE nature of the soil and climate makes agriculture a simple 
art. A light plough, which he daily carries on his shoulder to the 
field, is sufficient, with the help of two small oxen, to enable 
the husbandman to make a shallow furrow in the surface, in 
which to deposit the grain. Sowing is often performed by a 
sort of drill (it is scarcely entitled to the addition of plough), 
which sheds the seed through five or six hollow canes ; and a 
board on which a man stands, serves for a harrow. A hoe, a 
mattock, and a few other articles, complete the implements of 
husbandry. Reaping is performed with the sickle: the grain 
is trodden out by cattle, brought home in carts, and kept in 
large dry pits under ground. The fields, though the bounds of 
each are carefully marked, are generally unenclosed ; and 
nothing interrupts their continuity, except occasional varieties 
in the crops. 

But although the Indian agriculture has such a character of 
simplicity, there are some peculiarities in it which call forth 
certain sorts of skill and industry not required elsewhere, and 
there are sume descriptions of cultivation to which the former 
character does not at all apply. 

The summer harvest is sufficiently watered by the rains, but 
a vreat part of the winter crop requires artificial irrigation. 
This is afforded by rivers, brooks, and ponds ; but chiefly by 
wells. In the best parts of the country there is a well in every 
field, from which water is conveyed in channels, and received 
in little beds, divided by low ridges of earth. It is raised by 
oxen in a large bueket, or rather éag, of pliant leather, which 
has often an ingenious contrivance, by which it empties itself 
when drawn up. 

In some soils it is necessary, every three or four vears, to 
eradicate the weeds by deep ploughing, which is done with a 
heavy plough, drawn by buffaloes, at a season when the ground 
is saturated with moisture. Manure is little used for general 
cultivation, but is required in quantities for sugar cane, and 
many other sorts of produce. Many sorts also require to be 
fenced + and are sometimes surrounded by mud walls, but 
usually by high and impenetrable hedges of cactus, enphorbium, 
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tloe, and other strong prickly plants. as well as by otiver Cheers 
bushes and Creepers, 

Qe vrent dabour is te seare aways the flocks of binds, whack 
devour great part of the harvest inspite of all preesuticns. 
Seurecrows have same effect, lat the ehief dee pendenre Is ett ® 
lnan, Whe stands ono high wooden stayve overleoking the me jd. 
shouting. and throwing stones from a sling, Which is so cettrives! 
ts fo make ih Joona erack ut every lisehiaree, 

The Indians understood rotation of crops, thongh their almess 
DeNdiaristibeles scl renders it often HN Meces sary, Thess clnee th. 
soils with reat minuteness, and are well tnfeermesd leat th- 
prodiuee for which each ds best. and the mode of cultivates. 
which it reap iiress, Thes fimve thre frrpiedieietts practice oof ES Sh 4 
ditferent: kinds of grain in one field. scanmetimiess fe come np 
tovether, andl sotnetinies Qa stlecessdeds. 
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ducts, Is White Writer is raw, frote rive Ta or pets, ales f..-m 
meritt= clostaedes, 
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There the ree hicist be completely qeasbad, offen regiites te be 
transplanted at og certain stage. atel ts a partiendarly latecr 
waned disses edd sort ef cibtavatpen. 
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used in the original for sea is not applicable to any inland 
waters, the fact may be considered as established, that the Hindus 
navigated the ocean as early as the age of the Code, but it is 
probable that their enterprise was confined to a coasting trade. 
An intercourse with the Mediterranean no doubt took place at a 
still earlier period ; but it is uncertain whether it was carried 
on by land, or partly by sea; and, in either case, whether the 
natives of India took a share in it beyond their own limits. 
Tt seems not improbable that it was in the hands of the Arabs, 
and that part crossed the narrow sea from the coast on the west 
of Sind to Muscat, and then passed through Arabia to Egypt 
and Syria; while another branch might go by land, or along the 
coast to Babylon and Persia.’ Onur first clear accounts of the 
seas west of India give no signs of trade carried on by Indians in 
that direction. Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's fleet (in 
326 n.c.), did not meet a single ship in coasting from the Indus 
to the Euphrates; and expressly says that fishing boats were 
the only vessels he saw, and those only in particular places, and 
in small numbers. Even in the Indus, though there were boats, 
they were few and small; for, by Arrian’s account, Alexander 
was obliged to build most of his fleet himself, including all the 
larger vessels, and to man them with sailors from the Mediter- 
ranean.‘ The same anthor, in enumerating the Indian classes, 
says of the fourth class (that of tradesmen and artisans), “of 
this class also are the ship-builders and the sailors, as many 
as navigate the rivers:”* from which we may infer that, as 
far as his knowledge went, there were no Indians employed on 
the sea. 

The next accounts that throw light on the western trade of 
India are furnished by a writer of the second century Trade trom 
before Christ,* whose knowledge only extended to the coast. 
intercourse between Egypt and the south of Arabia, but who 
mentions cinnamon and cassia as among the articles imported, 


+ [Whether Ophir is to be looked for 
in India, or, as seems more probable, in 
the “ Golden Chersonese” or Malacca, it 
is almost certain that some of the articles 
brought by the Phoenician and Jewish 
fleets in Solomon's days came from India 
(sce 1 Kings x. 22). ‘The Hebrew words 
are evidently of foreign, and probably of 
Indian, origin ; thus kof, “ape,” seems to 
be the Sanskrit kapi ; thukki, “a peacock,” 
tbin the Tamil tokei, and shen- 

im, “ivory,” explained by Goseniue 
for shen-d-hibbim, the 


latter part being the Sanskrit sha, “an 
tlephant,” witht the Hebrew article pre- 
fixed—Ep.] 

* Vincent's Commerce and Navigation 
of the Ancients, vol. ii. pp. 357—870. 

+ See Ezpeditio Alezonde’, book vi. pp. 
285, 236, ed. 1704, and Indica, chap. x 
p- 382, of the same edition. 

* Indica, cha 


preserved i 
and Photius. See Vincent's Commerce and 
Navigation of the Ancients, vol. ii. p. 25. 
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and whe, moreover, expressly states: that: ships came from Toes 
te the ports of Sabwa (the modern Yemen). From all that 
appears in this author we shonld conclude that the Crade wae 
entirely in the hands of the Arabs, 

It is nor till the first century after Christ that we obtain a 
distinet: account. oof the course off this) trade. and a complete 
enumeration of the commodities which were the objects of at 
This is viven in the * Periplus of the Ervthriean Sea.” apparently 
the work off an experienced: practical sailor in Chat part: of tne 
ocean. He describes the whole coast of the Rel Sea, and of the 
sonth-east of Arabing and that of Tudin. from the Indus roan 
Cape Comorin, to a polit hich up oon the coast of Coromatelel ; 
and vives accounts of the commerce carried on within Uhemwe 
limits, and in sume places besond them. From this writer a 
appears Chat, nearly until this) time. the ships from Tnedis 
continned to cerass the inenth of the Persian Gulf. and creep 
tlone othe shore of Arabin to the quouth of the Red Sea; 
but that. ata recent: period, the Greeks from Eyypt. if ae 
wll navigators, used te quit) the cost) soon after leaving the 
Keak Seal oaiud stretch gemess the Tndtan Qeean te the comet of 
Michabsar, 

The trade thas carried on wis very catensive, bit appeare to 
have been comlbneted by Greeks and Arabs. Arabia te des bed 
ns a comer tilledd with pilots, snHors, aid JePoetas eeeziss mend 
neommerctil bnsiness s bat ne dention is mide of any simibas 
leseriplton of pereadis ately thee Lndinus. wer ots thete a:.' 
allosion to) Pndisnos ent oof there own COMMEPY cNcegd tit Ciuc 
are tnentioncd with tie Arabs and Gereeks, as forming ss tured 
pepulation. wie were setthed ino small aiuinibers on ian t=lasd 
reer thre Prone dt uf the Heed Seu, supposed | | we Sook Ps. “a> 
WNeh. dbdeed. were the Arabs the enrriers of the Tneltaga trade. 
Phat oda Phins’s time their settlers tilled the western sien 
of Cas len. nme were also Cand established opm the wast of 
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mepto dn cethipdes gear Die opening af the Gaff of Camteas ts 
Piet veer is comune foo Barvenza, or Barah os wheres ther as 
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mud, and from the rapid rise of the tides. From Bardch 
southward, the coast was studded with ports, which the author 
calls local emporia, and which, we may infer, were visited by 
vessels employed in the coasting trade; but it is not till the 
author has got to the coast on the east of Cape Comorin, that 
he first speaks of large vessels which crossed the Bay of Bengal 
to the Ganges and to Chryse, whieh is probably Sumatra, or the 
Malay peninsula. This last. circumstance is in complete Trade from 
aceordance with the accounts derived from the east, mar 

by which the inhabitants of the coast of Coromandel seem early 
to have been distinguished by their maritime enterprise from 
their countrymen on the west of India. It is probable, from the 
nature of the countries which they water, that at the same time 
when Nearchns saw so little sign of commerce on the Indus, the 
Ganges may have been covered with boats, as it is at this 
moment, and as the number of ancient and civilized kingdoms 
on its shores would lead us to anticipate. The commodities 
supplied by so rich and extensive a region could not but engage 
the attention of the less advanced countries in the Deckan; and 
as the communication between that part of India and the Ganges 
was interrupted by forests, and plundering tribes, both probably 
even wilder than they are now, a strong temptation was held 
out to the sailors on the eastern coast to encounter the lesser 
danger of making the direct passage over the Bay of Bengal: 
on which, without being often out of sight of land, they would 
be beyond the reach of the inhabitants of the shore. 

This practice once established, it would be an easy effort to 
cross the upper part of the bay, and before long, the broadest 
portion of it also, which is bounded by the Malay peninsula and 
Sumatra. But, whatever gave the impulse to the inhabitants of 
the coast of Coromandel, it is from the north part of the tract that 
we first hear of the Indians who sailed boldly into the Hinds ser. 
open sea. Thé histories of Java give a distinct account sere cosa 
of a numerous body of Hindus from Clinga (Calinga), lands 
who landed on their island, civilized the inhabitants, and who 
fixed the date of their arrival by establishing the era still 
subsisting, the first year of which fell in the seventy-fifth year 
before Christ. The truth of this narrative is proved beyond 
doubt by the numerous and magnificent Hindi remains that 
still exist in Java, and by the fact that, although the common 
langnage is Malay, the sacred language, that of historical and 
poetical compositions, and of most inscriptions, is a dialect of 
Sanscrit. The early date is almost as decisively proved by the 
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Journal of the Chinese pilgrim tn the end of the fourth certur.. 
wae found Java entirely peopled by Tindtis, and) who eatdst 
from the Guanes to Cevton, from Ceslon to Java. and from Fave 
te Ching. in ships inanned by crews professiny the Bramsiea: 
religion” The Hindi religion tn dava was afterwards suzer- 
menderd hy that oof Baddla: but the Tndian geveritnent | s:ste 
sisted Tob the end oof the fourteenth century; when it) wae 
subverted by Mahometan  proselytes. converted by Arsb mie 
Slongries dn the course of the preeediug century, The iskagsd 
af Bali clese te the cast of Java. ds stl mhabited bw Hindne. 
whe dive Malas oor Tartar features. but) profess te be of ti. 
fone Hindi classes. Tt is not impossihde that thes may be = 
descended. uotwirustandii othe alteration in (heir featape.; 
bat itois more probable that thetr pure clescent= ts a fletien. ae 
Weave an example of ao stiP mor daring imipesture im tre 
pucks of Java, whe dave transferred the whole seem of tue 
* Maha Basrata” with all the cities, kings. atl heras of tl. 
Auntie aid Gaines, te their own isha, 

The acconnts of vovagers and travellers in times subeespne ct 
trace | Ee Periplis "speak offan extensive commerce at 
bree bedi. bot athord: ne iuformiation respecting tue pert 
rates ks fuken init by the Dnedians, duadess ait be by their et see 
fer Whale they mention Araboand Chinese ships as frgdentiog 
the ports of Pudia., thes never allide fo any vovage is fawn 
bee ca trnsuede: by mvesse] of the latter elt ry? 

Vicare se Podee dricderend, spanks of priate s ests Chie comet of Malafaas. 
Wheoerdesed for the whee stimmer: batt appears, afterwarie. 
that their peaetiee was te die at aveher, and consequent): oboe 
fo tite shore, andy eett ines tiicler wepch oe, tite appre h af 8 
prive. Wien Viesee dia Grama reached the coast aff Malater. 2 
fetid thee trade enelusivels qu the liamed~ af the Memore, mrt 2 
Was ote foetr rivalry that) deo and Las sucecssors owed ment o£ 
Pipe cpepesttber Pies aeycotterend, 

Pee steets fret Dndine tect Wrest aie et seemig? fhe tan 
moos Pot oe Per plas te have been ver: odlither nt te: 

A a yO | rr eT Oe i 70 ce ee, 


etostyoafoscrers hareds: silk elettiooncd tseaeds taedtues, ane tres 
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ose, so i trios. fe beetle Sek, pepper « Baw bee: 
“ ‘ "os wb DR pete at ke ah ee 6 me 
eo -. rc) i cr) A oer Piere ete fea teehee foeemt Ue 
I’. o- sor et att hardware | The ascse 
; he a "eet ote free hae everyobere give eee 
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emeralds, and many inferior stones ; steel ; drugs; aromatics; and 
sometimes, female slaves." 

The imports were—coarse and fine cloth (probably woollen) ; 
brass ; tin ; lead ; coral ; glass ; antimony ; some few tmports. 
perfames not known in the country ; wines (of which that from 
Italy was preferred) ; together with a considerable quantity of 
specie and bullion. 

The great facility of transport afforded by the Ganges and its 
numerous branches has been alluded to; but, as few of tiand trade 
the other rivers are navigable far from the sea, the internal trade 
must always have been mostly carried on by land. Oxen would 
be the principal means of conveyance ; but, as from the earliest 
Hindi times to the decline of the Mogul empire, the great roads 
were objects of much attention to the government, we may, 
perhaps, presume that carts were much more in use formerly 
than of later years. 


CHAPTER XL 
MANNERS AND CHARACTER. 


Ir has been stated that Hindostan and the Deckan are equal, in 
extent, to all Europe ; except the Russian part of it, and Difference 
the countries north of the Baltic.' ’ nations. 

Ten different civilized nations are found within the above 
space. All these nations differ from each other, in manners and 
language,’ nearly as much as those inhabiting the corresponding 
portion of Europe. 

They have, also, about the same degree of general resemblance 
which is observable among the nations of Christendom, and 
which is so great that a stranger from India cannot, at first, 
perceive any material difference between an Italien and an 


" [Some of the Indianexports retained —_xdcrov from kushtha ; vdpdos from nalada ; 


their native names in Greek and Latin : 
thus 8pufa probably comes from the Sans- 
krit rrihi; xapracos and carbasus (cf. Heb. 


ua) Babpor and malobathrum from tamdla- 
‘patra ; xagairepos from kastira, ete. See 
Lassen's Indiache Alterthumakunde, vol. i. 
pp. 245—290. The derivation of elephant 
is uncertain ; but the name indigo (indi- 
cum) tells its own story.—Ep.] 

' Introduction, pp. 3, 4, note. 

2 See pp. 162, 163. 
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Englishman. dn like manner Europeans do net) at ener be 
thnvuish between the most disstmilsr of the nations of Indra. 

The yvreatest difference ts between the inhabitants of Hind.--ta . 
proper and of the Deckan, 

The neighbouring parts of these two great divisions nataralls 
resetuble eneh other: butoins the extremithes of the oort! asd 
somith, the lanwiinves have ne resemblance, except from a comen-a: 
mixture of Sauscrit: the relivious seets are different. 2 the arclister- 
ture, as has been mentioned elsewhere, is of dith-rent characters: 
the dress differs inoimany  respeets, and: the people datfer os. 
appearance ; those of the nerth betug tall and fair. aed the tues 
srmul and dark. The uerthern people live much on wheat. asd 
those of the south am ragioa grain alimest as unknewn in Hise 
dostanas in Bavland.)  Manvof the points of difference artee fom 
the Unequal deerrees in which the (Wo tracts Were cong tepend ar. 
ecehpled, titst, by the peaple professing the Bramitnieal relrewe, 
and. afterwards. by the Mussalmans 2 bat inore must depend ov. 
peenhiarities of place and elttaate. and. perhaps, on vartetires of 
race. Betealaned Ganvetie Hindestan, for tustance, ate copmtie one 
colmtries, aud were beth earls eubyected fee the same ygavesye 
sents slot) Beetazal is qaomst. rable tec tnamedation, and ote al! 
the charuetertsties of an alluvial sols while Hindestan. thowes 
fertile, ds comparatively: dev. both tu sot aud eliniate.s Tite 
difference nay. ty formitug a diversity of hisbits, hawe ded tes 
reat odisstinthituide: between the peaple : the commen err 
af the hunenages appears. in this cuse, te forbrd all susptene, of 
ovlatheredie of rae, 

Prom Whiateverecntises I ortiiates, Chie cent rast f meet eferkine. 
The Thadostanis om the GQaawes are the tatlese, farrest, and meet 
warlike and imanty oof the Tndians : thes wenr the turhas. ace 
aoddress resembling that the Mishotmetaus 2 Cietr detie: «ay 
Cited. cred Taare aa ec napaet villages im open tracts : their feeed -« 
Hitilemvered Wireufen fered, 

The Bepealese. en the contrary, themua goeeleleokina. ar 
strmll, Pelaeh. aed eth quanste ota Nt Re ee uiarkatie fe 
ridin ated saperstitten. as wellas ter subtler. asd art. Tos 
Villages are composed et thatened cottines, scattered fhe ccs 
Weeds ef daamideses or ef paige: their dees ae the edd Bp ab: 
eres fernicd dae searf mean) the maitdelle and anether Qos. 
ever Tha stpotrhde rs. Tras hopve: the practice, Lokoewn I. H:.- 
estan. rotbane teeter dimes wath ool after lethima. woK es 


Ses taere snes asd ceed » berssy sep pearsaniae sanied Prte- te 
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them from the effect of their damp climate. They live almost 
entirely on rice; and although the two idioms are more nearly 
allied than English and German, their language is qnite nnin- 
telligible to a native of Hindostan. 

Yet these two nations resemble each other so much in their 
religion and all the innumerable points of habits and manners 
which it involves, in their literature, their notions on government 
and general subjects, their ceremonies and way of life, that a 
European, not previously apprised of the distinction, might very 
possibly pass the boundary that divides them, without at once 
perceiving the change that had taken place. 

The distinction between the different nations will appear as 
each comes on the stage in the course of the following history. 
All that has hitherto been said, and all that is about to follow, 
is intended to apply to the whole Hindi people. 

Notwithstanding the abundance of large towns in India, the 
great majority of the population is agricultural. The vitiages. 
peasants live assembled in villages ; going out to their fields to 
labour, and returning, with their cattle, to the village at night. 

Villages vary much in different parts of the country : in many 
parts they are walled, and capable of a short defence against the 
light troops of a hostile army ; and in some disturbed tracts, 
even against their neighbours, and against the government 
officers : others are open ; and others only closed by a fence and 
gate, to keep in the cattle at night. 

The houses of a Bengal and Hindostan village have been 
contrasted. The cottage of Bengal, with its thin curved 
thatched roof and cane walls, is the best looking in India. 
Those of Hindostan are tiled, and built of clay or unburnt 
bricks ; and, though equally convenient, have less neatness of 
appearance. The mud or stone huts and terraced roofs of the 
Deckan village look as if they were mere uncovered ruins, and 
are the least pleasing to the eye of any. Further south, though 
the material is the same, the execution is much better ; and the 
walls, being painted in broad perpendicular streaks of white and 
red, have an appearance of neatness and cleanness. 

Each village has its b&zér, composed of shops for the sale of 
grain, tobacco, sweetmeats, coarse cloth, and other articles of 
village consumption. Each has its market day, and its annual 
fairs and festivals ; and each, in most parts of India, has at least 
one temple, and one honse or shed for lodging strangers. All 
villages make an allowance for giving food for charity to religious 
mendicants, and levy a fund for this and other expenses, including 
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public festivities on particnlar holidays, The hotee fur stm: sere 
semetiines contains alse the slirine of a goal, aud is venensliy sed 
asthe town honse : thongh there are neually seme «hadv trees co 
every Village, under which the heads of the villaze and ots. o 
treet fa (radssect their bUSdless, No henehes or rabslees H i 
quired corr seta occaslon. 

In dietses, also. there is uo furniture but oa mat for sittme oo. 
Hae She seme earthen and brass pots and dishes. a tase 
Viewers al. pestle and mortar, an iron plate for baking cakes 
on, ted seme sieh articles, The hed, whieh requires ner .er 
bedehine nor curtadus, is set upright against Che wall during to 
davis aud: cooking ds earrted on auder a shed, or out off deesse, 
The huts, though bare. are clean and neat. 

There ts scarcely nore firniture in the diauess of the pe cet 
Whabrtants of the vallage.  Thetr cdistinetion is. that thes aw 
twesteries hecho and have a conrt=viared, 

Pha comeditien off the Couuery people Is met, it veoneral, Jr 
perous, Toes usnalls borrow money te pau their rent, aud cous 
sequentihy vet mvelved in geeounts and debts, through which net 
ure ose dtiabebe tn Hapasition, tint threes TAH Ye ccareeds erert eV Mates! 
Thes are alse. dn general scoiinprovident, Caat i tues were «lea, 
Phes worked omit te das up motes fer ther necessary pavie ots, 
nicl re bee at debt seercaitn. Some, however, ute: prudent, a: | 
aequire property, Ther villages are sometimes disturbed te 
tietiens ayvatust the hewluan, or by oppression on his part, -@ 
that oof the geveruinent : ated they have qiore litteatien ames g 
thetuselves ftiim the sate class in Enehatd : bar violence of all 
serts ds oNtremels rare, drunhenmiuess scarcely: Known, ated, or tse 
Wheb. the country people ane remarkaldy quiet, well-le hay ed 
nid, for ther ctromtistianees, tiappy and contented, 

The tsthacodiisn cises with Che earliest clawn: washes, ard 
euve ou oprasersy Chen seftsoout with hits enttle te hits distant te bd 
After heuiroer twee eats sedne Peomiiants of hire veste nda: 6 
fore for beak testa cee soon with das dabeotir Ci temo, tet ae 
wife dernis euat Sds viet hinge rs feroeais vf bes to brech ee rede? 
atten falas atid sdee > tri fWer eee dah, Wiithe Lats esate alec fwd 
ated repess. Promo ra tT stiset te babe tire acatn s the. dew s 
Nisorattle cote. feeds tae bathes. cats somne stappe ey em wes 
wtebspeccds tue pest oof fle Gweniou Gn gin ceetne ht WIE Lire wif 
mtd ot dre caer foe nat beapes, Pine Weer fe feds Waatet, gma 
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few small and high-placed windows, over very narrow streets, 
which are paved (if paved at all) with large nneven Towns. 
slabs of stone. They are crowded with people moving toand fro; 
processions, palankeens, and carriages drawn by oxen ; running 
footmen with sword and buckler, religious mendicants, soldiers 
out of service smoking or lounging; and sacred bulls, that can 
searcely be made to move their unwieldy bulk out of the way of 
the passenger, or to desist from feeding on the grain exposed for 
sale. 

‘The most conspicuous shops are those of confectioners, fruiterers, 
grainsellers, braziers, druggists, and tobacconists: sellers of cloth, 
shawls, and other stuffs, keep their goods in bales; and those of 
more precions articles do not expose them. They are quite open 
towards the street, and often are merely the veranda in front: of 
the house; the customers standing and making their purchases 
in the: street. 

Towns are often walled, and capable of defence. 

They have not hereditary headmen and officers, like villages, 
but are generally the residence of the government agent in charge 
of the district, who manages them, with the help of an establish- 
ment for police and revenue. They are divided into wards for 
the purposes of police; and each cast has its own elected head, 
who communicates between the government and its members. 
These casts, being in general trades also, are attended with all 
the good and bad consequences of such combinations. 

The principal inhabitants are bankers and merchants, and 
people connected with the government. 

Bankers and merchants generally combine both trades, and 
farm the public revenues besides. They make great profits, and 
often without much risk. In transactions with governments they 
frequently secure a mortgage on the revenue, or the guarantee of 
some powerful person, for the discharge of their debt. They lend 
money on an immense premium, and with very high compound 
interest, which increases so rapidly, that.the repayment is always 
8 compromise, in which the lender gives up a great part of his 
demand, still retaining an ample profit. They live plainly and 
frogally, and often spend vast sums on domestic festivals or 
public works. 

The great men about the government will be spoken of here- 
after, but the innumerable clerks and hangers-on in lower stations 
must not be passed over without mention. Not only has every 
office numbers of these men, but every department, however 
small, must have one; a company of soldiers would not be 
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complete without its clerk. Every nobleman (besides thaw 
ehiploved in ecotlections and: accounts) has clerks of the kitchens. 
of the stable, the lhaawking establishment, ete. Intervonree ef 
business amd civility is carried on through these people, who ale- 
furnish the newswriters; und, after all, vreat oumbers are guem- 
ploved, and are ready agents in every sert of plot and intrigme. 

The food ef the common people, beth in the country and: 
veead towns, ts aieavened bread with boiled vegetables, 
ee clarified buteer or oil, and sptees. Smoking tehace ps 
ewes almost: the only luxury. Some few smoke intovieansg 
drags: ond the lowest casts alone, and even they rarely, get 
drunk with spirits. Dronkenness ie cntined te damp countries, 
such as) Benwal the Coneans, and some parts of the south of 
Fadia, Tt dnerenses in our territories, where spirits are taved: 
but itis se litt: of a natural propensity, that the absolute pre 
hibition of spirits. whieh exists In dest native states, Is sufiicteat 
te keepoat down. Optum, which ts used to yreat excess mm the 
westoof Hitlostan, ts peculiar to the Haypiits, and does not agfevt 
the lower classes, ALD bue the peroresf people chew bite! (a 
pungent grotatic leat) with the hard out oof the areca, mixed 
withoaosertoof Time made from shells, amd with varies spare. 
aecording te the person's deans, Some kinds of frnit are cheap 
nn COMTTRET ECE, 

The upper ctasses. at least the Bramin part of them, have veer 
littl: nore variety; if consists in the wreater number of kinds .€ 
vevetibles aud sptees, atdoin the cookerv,  Assafitrla i 4 
Gaveurite tuaredient, as giving ter seme oof ther richer disdee 
setpething off the tavour oof flesh. The caution used agape 
uP tee cone of elisties er an Carpets cle-tilend by other casts. give 
rise feosotie curious custems. Ata great: Bramin dinner, wher 
Mwent. oor thirts dithorent dishes and condiments are pinced brfver 
enele inedividunal sli are served) in vessels mude of leaves ewed 
fewetier, These are placed on the bare floor, which. as a sutet> 
tite teron table clotii as desorafted: foros certain distance im fret 
ef fle fests. wath patterns aff towers. ete vers pr -tebs iaas 
ent dive deecaletred scrteoaf sand. spread through frames 2 
Woes Phe putters care eur, ntid sWent Te ay nffer Che oisce? 
Poe teep ew get Pbipebss onto great. ead omre fesse phage [4c 
veae Ce: netal especially. can always be parmbed by eam. 
Poatiogdasses, beweves, the ditferciee of cast lends to a wast € 
wertabodt.. ON seddner. er ata ene mwas from fis farmuls, ade 
Seer ats tveal fer hansed and finishes it witheat @ com page c. 
rn i re Pheietires of the table, Dut these dered fs 
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taking the necessary supply of food. All eat with their fingers, 
and scrupulously wash before and after meals. 

Though they have chess, a game played with tables and dice 
as backgammon is, and cards (which are circular, in jy.aoor 
many suits, and painted with Hindi gods, etc., instead 
of kings, queens, and knaves), yet the great in-door amusement 
is to listen to singing interspersed with slow movements, which 
can scarcely be called dancing. The attitudes are not ungraceful, 
and the songs, as has been mentioned, are pleasing; but it is, 
after all, a languid and monotonous entertainment; and it is 
astonishing to see the delight that all ranks take in it; the lower 
orders, in particular, often standing for whole nights to enjoy 
this unvaried amusement. 

These exhibitions are now often illuminated, when in rooms, 
by English chandeliers; but the trae Hind’ way of lighting them 
np is by torches held by men, who feed the flame with oil from 
a sort of bottle constracted for the purpose. For ordinary house- 
hold purposes they use lamps of earthenware or metal. 

In the houses of the rich, the doorways are hung with quilted 
silk curtains; and the doors, the arches, and other touses, 
wood-work in the rooms are highly carved. The Seyecneh 
floor is entirely covered with a thin mattress of cotton, ftepper 
over which is spread a clean white cloth to sit on ; but ““*** 
there is no other furniture of any description. Equals sit in 
opposite rows down the room. A prince or great chief has a 
seat at the head of the room between the rows, very slightly 
raised by an additional mattress, and covered with a small 
carpet of embroidered silk. This, with a high round em- 
broidered bolster behind, forms what is called a masnad or 
gadi, and serves as a throne for sovereigns under the rank of 
king. 

Great attention is paid to ceremony. A person of distinction 
is met a mile or two before he enters the city; and a visitor is 
received (according to his rank) at the outer gate of the house, 
at the door of the room, or by merely rising from the seat. 
Friends embrace if they have not met for some time. Bramins 
are saluted by joining the palms, and raising them twice or 
thrice to the forehead: with others the salute with one hand 
is used, so well known by the Mahometan name of saldm. 
Bramins have a peculiar phrase of salutation for each other. 
Other Hinds, on meeting, repeat twice the name of the god 
Rama. Visitors are seated with strict attention to their rank, 
which, on public occasions, it often takes much previons 
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teerot ination to settle. Tind ds of rnnk are remarkable for ther 
politeness to interiors, generally addressing them by seme cial 
or familiar term. and scarcely ever being provoked to abterve 
or harsh langage. 

The lower elssses are courteons in their general manners among 
themselves, but by ne means so sermpulous in their language 
when irritated, 

All visits end by the master of the honse presenting bitel leaf 
with areea nut. ete. to the guest 2 ato qs accompanied by attar of 
roses, or same other perfume pout cont the handkerchief, and nae 
water sprinkled over the person: and Cas is the signal foe 
tukimge leave. 

At first meetings, and at entertainments, (rays of shawls aad 
ether materials for dresses are presented to the guests. together 
with pearl ueckloces, bracelets, and ornaments for the tarheao of 
jewels: a sword. a horse, and oan elephant, are added) when tags 
parties are menof high rank. [ode not knew how munch of thie 
mistotn ds ancient, but presents of bracelets, ete. are frequent tn 
Chie cldlese alraummias. 

Such presents are also wiven to neritorions servants, to seidien 
who have disthicubhed Chemeelves, aud te Jenin or learned men ; 
Chev oare showered on favourite stingers and dancers, 

At fortnal meetings nobody speaks but the principal persons, 
but in other companies there is oa wreat deal of unrestrained 
conversation, The manner of the Hinds is padite. and therr 
lingnage obseqiions, They abound ue compliments and exper 
steus of dimtiits even te their equals, and when they have 
Th) obyeet feo coal. Thes wedebeonaa show Taatuehh desire of know ledige. 
or ts presition Doo oextend= Cher thoughes besvenel their ordinary 
haleats, Woathean Chat sphere, however, Cher conVersagheg te 
eirewil sta tated pent, often mitned With lively nod eal inal 
ebservations, 

The rich orise at} the same hens the commen peuple, of. 
perhaps. tent quite wait eurls: pertern thier afer of tetas Wa their wes 
enpeds: despatch private ane other business with therr immoedhage 
etteers and dependents: haute. dite. and steep. At twee or cnew 
Tue lress, and asppenr oun thar puldie apartiuent.s, wher thes 
reeetve Visits and treteact lesstuess til vers late at maght. Sone, 
edeegdieten tecniiste tb late: bat thes: occupations are cognied 
‘fhe teh aned in genershosaw Hineltt town is alb puget eos. afte? 
ark, 

Pate rtariinest., bestbes ocesstors of rare ovclrrence, as tat 

‘eres ehel are Vet oh paarticn dar festivals, nnd semetituee {9 
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show attention to particular friends. Among themselves they 
commence with a dinner; but the essential part of the srtertain- 
entertainment is dancing and singing, sometimes diver- Mme srt. 
sified with jugglers and buffoons ; during which time ™ 
perfames are burnt, and the guests are dressed with garlands 
of sweet-smelling flowers: presents, as above described, are no 
less essential. 

At courts there are certain days on which all the great and 
all public officers wait on the prince to pay their duty ; and, on 
those occasions, the crowd in attendance is equal to that of a 
birthday levee in Europe. 

All go up to the prince in succession, and present him with a 
nazzer, which is one or more pieces of money laid on a napkin, 
and which it is usual to offer to superiors on all formal meetings. 
The amount depends on the rank of the offerer, the lowest in 
general is a rupee, yet poor people sometimes present a flower, 
and shopkeepers often some article of their traffic or manufacture. 
A dress of some sort is, on most occasions, given in return. The 
price of one dress is equal to many nazzers. The highest regular 
nazzer is 100 ashrefis, equal to 150 or 170 guineas; but people 
have been known to present jewels of high value, and it is by no 
means uncommon, when a prince visits a person of inferior rank, 
to construct a low base for his masnad of bags, containing in all 
100,000 rupees (or 10,000/.), which are all considered part of the 
nazzer. So much is that a form, that it has been done when the 
Nizam visited the Resident at Hyderabad, thongh that prince 
was little more than a dependent on our government. I mention 
this as a general custom at present, though not sure that it is 
originally Hindu. 

The religious festivals are of a less doubtful character. In 
them a great hall is fitted up in honour of the deity of the day. 
His image, richly adorned, and surrounded by gilded balustrades, 
eecuples the centre of one end of the apartment, while the prince 
and his court, in splendid dresses and jewels, are arranged along 
one side of the room as guests or attendants. The rest of the 
ceremony Is like other entertainments. The songs may, perhaps, 
be appropriate; but the incense, the chaplets of flowers, and 
other presents, are as on ordinary occasions: the bitel leaf and 
uttar, Indeed, are brought from before the idol, and distributed 
ax if from him to his visitors. 

Among the most striking of these religious exhibitions is that 
of the capture of Lanka, in honour of Rama, which is necessarily 
performed out of doors. 
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Lanka tm represented by ao spacions castle with towers and 
battlements, which are assailed by an army dressed like Hama 
and his followers, with Hantmmnat and his monkev allies. The 
cotnbat ends tn the destruction of Lanka. amidst a blaze of fin- 
works which would exeite admiration ino any part of the work, 
pndoainoa trintnphal procession sometimes conducted) in a style of 
erandeur which might become a more important oveasion, 

The festival is celebrated in another manner, and with sel! 
ereater splendour, among the Marattas. Iti the day on whine. 
they always commence their military operations; and the pare 
tienlar event which they commemorate is) Rama's devotions azel 
his plucking a branch from a certain tree, before he set oat. o-, 
his expedition, 

A tree of this sort is planted inan open plain gear the camp or 
erty; and all the infantry and gions, and as inaus of the cavales 
Aside net accompany the prince. are drawn upon each sade of 
the spot, or form a wide street: leading up Co i. The rest of tie 
plain ts tilled: with innumerable spectators, The promsena., 
theneh dess regular than those of Mahometan princes, is cone of 
the finest displays of the sort in Tudia. The chief sivances op 
his elephant. preeediad bw flags aud gold and silver sticke of 
luaces. and byw phalanx of men oon foot hearing pikes of fifteea 
erosiNtech feet dong. On each stde are his nobles and militan 
leaders on horseback, with sumptions dresses and caparteee, 
atoeleach with sore attendants selected for their martial appear. 
anee: behiud are long trains of elephants with their sweeping 
honsines, same with fags of dmimense size, and glittering with 
weld and embroiders > some bearing howdahs, open or nedel, 
efter of silver, plain or gilt, amd ef’ forts peculiarly omental: 
arowud aad behtmd isa cloud oof hersemen, their Crappance 
daneine in the stay and their scart. of cloth of gold flattering m 
the winel, nl] avertoppen hy sloping specurs util waving lanner: 
theseon the danks dashing outs amd returning after displavicz 
sone evebitponms af hhorsetamuslity: thie whole Phe oV RNG, MINIS. 
mid contintindls shitting its forme as it advances, and poreentis 2 
Ghee? the tiost animating ated inost gorgeats spectacles that p 
eveeoscer oveth th thst dared of barbarotts OTT Sig Ft Cane tO Ae fcr 
slitef Copp Tercns lies, five “Vhs ware fired, tlie Hitantrs discharye ft aet? 
Jrteces, need the prom essterty Tbeowes ets wilt necele paren} efewl 
ONtdbGtr oon lively ple ftir of oun attseck hy th ar Peng lewis £ 
civ cen oan arty drawn ap fe reeeive: them, 

\\ teh Ute peritiae haias porfermed tis deveol gents nti placked ise 
beet tte oo vample as fllewed bs these around hing: a frees 
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salvo of guns is fired : and, at the signal, the troops break off, and 
each man snatches some leaves, from one of the fields of tall grain 
which is grown for the purpose near the spot : each sticks his 
prize in his turban, and all exchange compliments and congratu- 
lations. A grand darbdr, at which all the court and military 
officers attend, closes the day. 

There is less grandeur, but scarcely less interest, in poraling = 
the fairs and festivals of the common people. 

These have a strong resemblance to fairs in England, and ex- 
hibit the same whirling machines, and the same amusements and 
occupations. But no assemblage in England can give a notion of 
the lively effect produced by the prodigious concourse of people 
in white dresses and bright-coloured searfs and turbans, so unlike 
the black head-dresses and dusky habits of the North. Their 
taste for gandy shows and processions, and the mixture of arms 
and flags, give also a different character to the Indian fairs. The 
Hindis enter into the amusements of these meetings with infinite 
relish, and show every sign of peaceful festivity and enjoyment. 
They may, on all these occasions, have some religious ceremony to 
go through, but it does not take up a moment, and seldom oecn- 
pies a thought. At the pilgrimages, indeed, the long anticipation 
of the worship to be performed, the example of other pilgrims 
invoking the god aloud, and the sanctity of the place, concur to 
produce stronger feelings of devotion. There are also more cere- 
monies to be gone through, and sometimes these are joined in by 
the whole assembly, when the thousands of eyes directed to one 
point, and of voices shouting one name, is often impressive even 
to the least interested spectator. 

But, even at pilgrimages, the feeling of amusement is much 
stronger than that of religions zeal ; and many such places are 
also among the most celebrated marts for the transfer of mer- 
chandise, and for all the purposes of a fair. 

Among the enjoyments of the upper classes, I should not omit 
their gardens, which, thongh always formal, are nevertheless 
often pleasing. They are divided by broad alley 8, With Gartens 
long and narrow ponds or canals, enclosed with regular toy 
stone and stucco work, running up the centre, and on each side, 
straight walks between borders of poppies of all colours, or of 
flowers in uniform beds or in patterns. Their summer-honses are 
of white stucco, and though somewhat less heavy and inelegant 
than their ordinary dwellings, do not much relieve the formality 
of the garden: but there is still something rich and oriental 
in the groves of orange and citron trees, the mixture of dark 
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CV presses with trees covered with dowers of blossoms, the tall a:si 
graceful palmssthe golden fruits, and highlvescented flowers. [- 
the hears off summer, too. the trellised: walks, closely covered wer, 
Vines, and the slender stems and tuperviens shades of the ares 
tree, afford dark ane cool retreats from the intalernble: vlare .2 
thee stim. nade stall taore pleasant hv the eetehirm off thre [sted 
rills that water the warden, and by the profound silence as! 
repose that retun tn that overpowering hour. 

Dohave vreat doubts whether the present kind of gantems Las 
not been introdneed by the Mussalmaus, especially as Prememte © 
neo description th the poets which are trinstatel which snygeste 
this sort of formality, 

The flowers and trees of Trilian vandlens are neither coblectsi 
with the industry. nor dinperoverd with the care. of theese a 
Europe soandoitois amidst the natural scenery that we see beta 1. 
the createst perteet bon, The CONnEPS Ds coftocrs sctterrend waths oobi 
Thadalatven Preuss stil lott frtirtneds wane pipuls. which. In Cssizerat 
espectslly. are aecompatded with utuodistions of the ground Char 
five tecextensive tmiets the varied beauties of an Faglish park 
In ether purtssas in Rohtleand. ao perfectly dato and temedibi 
fertile plate ds seattered with Imangee orchards, and delieite ces 
With ifs eNfent and prosperity. util at dase if Wenries with 3. 
Henetens. bi seme parts af Beueal the traveller enter ow. s 
einethar Chat covered With ome sheet af ries. bat without a tre, 
eNcapeh cof it Qistrvtnees cote es er shle, Woere Upopeeruars tt thaek lamalee 
yanele, etter ts terest bees eNpected fee tiarbeonr wrled beemste, Wire. 
tits Vinede ds orenehedait proves tebe a narrow belt, filled: wie. 
Vildsses sal Pee rattan With peepertbatien : ntl When If Is pane; 
nether bare tat stieeeds. agai enereled with bambees june - 
Dhieestoat foe e Ntreniats of the fortzen, 

The central part of thas Dleckae: ds composed of waving degis 
Wieh ate Qitne presents. for taindredds of mitles, ane arbroke. 
sheet oof Ghes hutwests. dint: qlee: te cenmersl a man @ 
frets test? Phe be wets: besars Pip cap prersa Peatiece of a wae 
Stake) cd dew) wort og fee ar siribe tee pediewer ifs chee! 
sitaene ss. Ob. tat plies se speeiadhe in the Weef, are wreage 


epbtro se nh eb wat see teabereepe rs, settee benring fhowers off 2. 


Hheest stdecodet aeer ead eins (wintne amene the bare tes 
eerste tec. 2 baehd Ps frets, free tee toe WIE “fetus ne fitek we 3 
tots Pe , Pepe fuera sts te Pipe eases tied thre oehtr oof [:<: 1” 
4 . 8 l Hi - - 
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and near one part of the western Ghats,’ are composed of trees 
of prodigious magnitude, almost undisturbed by habitations, and 
imperfectly traversed by narrow roads, like the wildest parts of 
America. 

In the midst of the best cultivated country are often found 
spaces of several days’ journey across, covered with the palds or 
d&k tree, which in spring loses all its leaves and is entirely covered 
with large red and orange flowers, which make the whole of the 
hills seem in a blaze. 

The noblest scenery in India is under Himélaya, where the 
ridges are broken into every form of the picturesque, with abrupt 
rocks, mossy banks, and slopes covered with gigantic pines and 
other trees, on the same vast scale, mixed with the most beautiful 
of our flowering shrubs and the best of our fruits in their state of 
nature. Over the whole towers the majestic chain of Himalaya 
covered with eternal snow; a sight which the soberest traveller 
has never described without kindling into enthusiasm, and which, 
if once seen, leaves an impression that can never be equalled or 
effaced. The western Gh&ts present the charms of mountain 
scenery on a smaller scale, but it is no exaggeration of their 
merits to say that they strongly resemble the valleys of the Neda 
and the Ladon, which have long been the boast of Arcadia and 
of Europe. 

The beauty of the Ghats, however, depends entirely on the 
season when they are seen; In summer, when stripped of their 
clouds and deprived of their rich carpet of verdure and their 
innumerable cascades, the height of the mountains is not sufficient 
to compensate by its grandeur for their general sterility, and the 
only pleasure they afford is derived from the stately forests 
which still clothe their sides. 

The day of the poor in towns is spent much like that of the 
villagers, except that they go to their shop instead of the yanner of 
tield. and to the bazar for amusement and society. The fe of the 
villagers have some active games; but the out-of-dloor people, and 
amusements of the townspeople are confined to those at #! classes. 
fairs and festivals; some also perform their complicated system of 
evinnastic exercise, and practise wrestling: but there are certain 
seasons Which have their appropriate sports, 1 which all descrip- 
tions of people eagerly join. 

Perhaps the chief of these is the hol, a festival in honour of 
the spring, at which the common people, especially the boys. 
dance round fires, sing licentious and satirical songs, and give 

* Malabar, ete. 
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vent to all sorts of ribaldry against their superiors, by whem 
tsaalways taken in'geod: part. The great sport of the orvaeeg, 
however, COLSIStS Mt sprinkling ench other with a sellow beg tind, 
wed throwing a ertinson powder over exch other's persons, The 
Jiquidl in also squirted) through syringes, ane the powder in sctue 
tines made npn large balls covered with tsinglass, which br-ak 
ns soon as they come incontact with the body. ATL ranks engage 
In this sport with enthusiasm, and get more and mere ate: the 
spinitof the contest, CHD all parties are completely drenched with 
thie Diguid, nnd ose covered with the red pewder that thes cas 
scarcely be recownped, 

A grave prime minister will tuvite a foreign ambassador te plas 
the heoliat dus house, and will take his share in the mest: rretene 
parts of with the ardour of a schoalbey. 

There are innas other festivals of a dess Marked character; 
somne general, and: some local Of the latter description is the 
custom among the Murattas of inviting eneh other Co eat the 
toasted nan of the haart (or Holens spleatus) when the car fret 
hevins to fll, This is a natural luxury among villagers; bat 
the custom extends to the great: the Hajn of Berir, for instatay, 
rnvites all the principal people of las court, on a snecesena: 
days. te this fare, when teasted wrain is fimt: served, aged ts 
follows] bi a reelar banquet. 

The diwalits a general festival, on which every house and tent 
Is baminated wath rows of Tittle humps along the roofs, winedews, 
and cornices. and on bantbeo frames ereeted for the purpaose, 

Rendires, seen frote the Cesnmves, used te be vers maynifiess.2 
this occasion. During the whole of the nonth tn which this femet 
ecctirs, danips are hun upon bamibeos, at different villages aged 
private hotises, seohigh as often te make the spectator mistake 
them for stars in the herizen. 

The yan ashtomt’ isa festival at which a sort) of jer i 
perfernied by dews ciressed dike Cristie ane: hits shephembe eee, 
Whe perfor appropriate datiees, and sing senys tn character, 

Phe ougiiters nen etietits. all the upper class net engaged ts 
eee mee Pebberdeoty cor coongatuerece ) comes feoned of fumtitng, Pus ef we 
Welves, deer uiates, ete. with deus. which thes ale emis 
aursbd? sf wile bears, beaut cle-portadtniese ehety,. on the me bunt Wash <.4, 
es toamewa swords or spears. They sheet tiers from elepiiants, 
one setie fitaes alOaek Olea ets heereebeneh sled oon fiat : o¥- 4 
wiibwee ts setue fimies CH tah tn at bands for ntflaak a tiser °..& 
refe st. thar hetetbetrieed, ail cenbiet themsclves with core 
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resolution. As long as a tiger does not destroy men, however, 
they never quarrel with him.. 

The military men, notwithstanding their habitual indolence, are 
all active and excellent horsemen. The Marattas in particular 
are celebrated for their management of the horse and lance. 
They all ride very short, and use tight martingales, and light but 
very sharp bits. Their horses are always well on their haunches, 
and are taught to turn suddenly when at speed, in the least 
possible room. They are also tanght to make sudden bounds 
forward, by which they bring their rider on his adversary’s 
bridle-arm before he has time to counteract the mancnyre. 

The skirmishes of two Indian armies mix and contend with 
their spears in a way that looks very much like play to a 
European. They wheel round and round each other, and make 
feigned pushes apparently without any intention of coming in 
contact, though always nearly within reach. They are in fact 
straining every nerve to carry their point, but each is thrown ont 
by the dexterons evolutions of his antagonist, until, at length, 
one being struck through and knocked off his horse, first con- 
yinces the spectator that both parties were in earnest. 

The Hindts are also good shots with a matehlock from a 
horse ; but in this they are much excelled by the Mahometans. 

Among other instances of activity, great men sometimes drive 
their own elephants, defending the seeming want of dignity, on 
the ground that a man should be able to guide his elephant in 
case his rider should be killed in battle. In early days this art 
was a valued accomplishment of the heroes. 

The regular dress of all Hindus is probably that which has been 
mentioned as used in Bengal, and which is worn by all press. 
strict Bramins. It consists of two long pieces of white cotton 
cloth, one of which is wrapped round the middle, and tucked up 
between the legs, while part hangs down a good deal below the 
knees ; the other is worn over the shoulders, and occasionally 
stretched over the head which has no other covering.’ The head 
and beard are shaved, but a long tuft of hair is left on the crown. 
Mustachios are also worn, except perhaps by strict Bramins. 
Except in Bengal, all Hindus, who do not affect strictness, now 
wear the lower piece of cloth smaller and tighter, and over it a 
white cotton, or chintz, or silk tunic, a coloured muslin sash round 
the middle, and a scarf of the same material over the shoulders, 
with a tarban ; some wear loose drawers like the Mahometans. 

The full dress is a long white gown of almost transparent 

© This is exactly the Hind dreas described by Arrian, Indica, cap. xvi. 
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titishin close over the body, but in innumerable lose folds be]. 
the waist. This. with the sash and tarban, bracelets, neck lace. 
and other jewels and ornaments, make the dress complete. As 
this ddress is partly borrowed from the Mahometans, and caste ¢ 
be very ancient, tis singular that it should) be accnrately pepe 
setited dn some of the figures of kings oon the tombe at Thelee i 
Eevpts where the features, attitudes, and evervthing elee are, bes 
woremorkable coincidence (for it ean be nothing momo. evacths 
what is seen ina Hind Raja of the present day, 

The dress of the women is nearly the same ons that: firet db - 
Wi-tret. me riboaced floor three rereta s Uoure boot dy tive pieces ofclath are gine’. 
lurger nnd longer. and thev are of varios bright colours ae wer. 
as White, Both sexes wear many ornaments, Men even of tne 
lower orders wear earrings, bracelets. and necklaers.  Thes ace 
“OHIeTInes Worn as a conventent was oof keeping all the memes 
the owner dia: bor the necklaces are sometimes made of a per 
tleular berry that dssarcdeess titer as rotvh bur hamlsome dark brow: 
bead. und sometimes of particular kinds ef? wood tupnesd: ase! 
these gre qained alternately with beads of geld or carl, Tre 
neck and legs are bare: bat oom going ont. embradersd efipges 
with a dong point curling upoare pot oon, and oare land astde agrr 
onbentering a reomcor a palnukeen.  Chiblren are deadesd wirt: eed 
ornaments. Which wives frequent temptation to chthd-mundter, 

Wornen, dader the ancient) Himdis, appear fo have: been myo 
reserved ated retired than with us: but the complete sewhuep< 
of then die cotme dn with the Miusstulmintes namdods even ms 
confined te the gitlitaurs classes, The Brarmins de not abe re 2 
ateall. The Péshwals consort used tea walk te tetnyele-s, ariel mb 
oper dt ate epee, padankeen thremeh the streets with por rfest 
publicity. ated with aw retorts becoming her muk. 

Wignen. hewesver de not qetn in the seciety of men. and are r¢ 

addmaitted team equality with them. Tn the lower onfers, t.- 
Wife Wie oks ated serves tire clings 7. watts Orb thie tpebmred ise 
fitted de feere sti deewine Wie pe ecus off lithe renit wtes 
Wah tenetuery the wort abwis fellows Che minus ete. Woe 
flere cs teoobstisde te their Walkine abreast, Staking a Were 
tet wee dieertaeefir] watt, Che Jower uerderes as WIEh tis, BR: 
oo ee Jeans Pine ov stenuiaticulls nesiotied to Cem. att 
atbt oe aod cemsen tester them toe tin te predte : Chem beteta: fs 
ceegiedbe 2 8 otal geael ceed? wate fied. Chem afimire, aged ae 
sag’. mip tepers S Pee © eth sme code tes ee oof tie Pe cutie rm 
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Another reproach to Hindi civilization, though more real than 
that just mentioned, falls very short of the idea it at first sight 
suggests. Domestic slavery in a mild form is almost Slavery. 
universal. The slaves are home-born, or children sold by their 
parents during famine, and sometimes children kidnapped by Ban- 
jaras, a tribe of wandering herdsmen, who gain their subsistence 
by conveying grain and merchandise from one part of the country 
to another. Such a crime is, of course, liable to punishment; but 
from its being only occasionally practised, it is even more difficult 
to detect than slave-trading among ourselves. 

Domestic slaves are treated exactly like servants, except that 
they are more regarded as belonging to the family. I doubt if 
they are ever sold ; and they attract little observation, as there 
is nothing apparent to distinguish them from freemen. But 
slavery is nowhere exempted from its curse. The female 
children kidnapped are often sold to keepers of brothels to be 
brought up for public prostitution, and in other cases are exposed 
to the passions of their masters and the jealous cruelty of their 
mistresses. 

In some parts of India slaves are not confined to the great and 
rich, but are found even in the families of cultivators, where 
thev are treated exactly like the other members. Among the 
ancient Hinds it will have been observed, from Menu, that there 
were no slaves attached to the soil. As the Hindtis spread to the 
south, however, they appear in some places to have found, or to 
have established, preedial servitude. In some forest tracts there 
are slaves attached to the soil, but in so loose a way, that they 
are entitled to wages, and, in fact, are under little restraint. In 
the south of India they are attached to and sold with the land: 
and in Malabar (where they seem im the most abject condition). 
even without the land. The number in Malabar and the extreme 
south is enessed at different amounts, from 100,000 to 400,000. 
Thev exist also in) some parts of Bengal and Behar, and in 
hilly tracts like those in the south-east of Guzerat. Their 
proportion to the people of India is, however, insignificant : and 
in most parts of that country the very name of pradial slavery 
is unknown. | 

Marriages are performed with many ceremonies, few of which 
are interesting; among them are joining the hands of the ceremonies 
bride and bridegroom, and tying them together with a %o™mmsss 
blade of sacred grass ; but the essential part of the ceremony 1s 
when the bride steps seven steps, a particular text being repeated 
for each. When the seventh step is taken, the marriage ts indts- 
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solables® This is the only form of marriage now allowed, 2. 
other seven betng obsalete.” 

The prohibition, so often repeated. in’ Menu, against Che mae spd 
by the bride's father of auy present: from the bridegraum. te sew 
more strictly observed thanoit wns in his time. The peat of 
Honetrin this respeet is carried so far. that it ts reckoned tis 
sraceful te receive anv ussistance in after hfe from oa senen-law 
or brother-in-law. [Trois indispensable that the  leridevre-m 
shomdd come te the house of the father-inelaw to sue fer tne 
bride. and the marriage must also be performed there, 

At the visitef the satter, the aneieat nodes of hospitality ae 
maintained aecording to a presertbed form. The sort off enter. 
tatnment still appears in the produetion of a cow to be killed fe 
the feast: but the sinter now intercedes for her life. and she 1 
furted lease at dis reeuglierstt 

Iho othe case of princes, Where the bride comes from am@®iee 
country, a temporary building is ereeted with vreat magnifier tev 
wand expense. as a house for the bride's father: and tn all caw 
the procession ino which the bride is taken heme after the 
luarringe is ous shows as the parties can afferd. 

In Bengal these processions are partictlarly sumptneue, aged 
HU Pr ares there have been known te cost: dacs of ritperee.”’ Tre 
parties are venerily children: the bride must always be: neder 
the ave of puberty. snd beth are osuallv under ten. These pes 
mathire qiavrrivges, distemd of producing attachinent, offer canes 
enrls ned dastine disagreements, 

Hindit parent. are remarkable for them atfection. for tle: 
ctithdren while theyre veany sy but they net unfrequenthy gave 
drs putes with Pew edge sedis, the source oof which pr-tat.is 
lees oan othe desad restrictions oon the fathers contmol over sce 
prrespecrty, 

evs oof tity are brought dute: company olpessed dike su- + 

with fitth: swords. ete. Sate betave with all the propriety. as! 
tolreest sll thos fertanhits ef wre ratlys peesepaler. 

Phe ccdithdren af the commen people sprawl) abet tie ate te, 
pedt ened other wath dust, and are less restrmatnedd eter tra: 
cccilddeds tt ea A AQ otis uae Chins are ceneralls » 7 


aunaddsetie, 
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The education of the common people does not extend beyond 
writing and the elements of arithmetic. There are Education. 
schools in all towns, and in some villages, paid by small fees'; 
the expense for each boy in the south of India is estimated at 
from 15s. to 168. a year: but it must be very much less in 
other places. In Bengal and Behér the fee is often only a small 
portion of grain or uncooked vegetables.” 

They are taught, with the aid of monitors, in the manner 
introduced from Madras into England. 

The number of children educated at public schools under the 
Madras presidency (according to an estimate of Sir T. Munro) is 
less than one in three; but, low as it is, he justly remarks, this 
is a higher rate than existed, till very lately, in most countries 
in Europe. It is probable that the proportion under the other 
presidencies is not greater than under Madras.” I should doubt, 
indeed, whether the average was not a good deal too high. 
Women are everywhere almost entirely uneducated 

People in good circumstances seldom send their children to 
school, but have them taught at home by Bramins retained for 
the purpose. The higher branches of learning are taught 
gratuitously; the teachers maintaining themselves, and often 
a portion of their scholars, by means of presents received from 
princes and opulent individuals. 

There is now no learning, except among the Bramins, and with 
them it is at a low ebb. 

The remains of ancient literature sufficiently show the far 
higher pitch to which it had attained in former times. There is 
no such proof of the greater diffusion of knowledge in those 
days; but when three of the four classes were encouraged to 
read the Védas, it is probable that they were more generally 
well informed than now. 

More must be said of Indian names than the intrinsic import- 
ance of the subject deserves, to obviate the difficulty of Names. 
recognising individuals named in different histories. 

Few of the Hindi nations have family names. The Marattas 
have them exactly as in Europe. The Raéjptits have names of 
clans or tribes, but too extensive completely to supply the place 


'' Captain Harkness, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, No. I. p. 19. 

> Mr. Adams's Report on Education 
(Calcutta, 1835). 

'* 'Mr. Adama (ibid. 1835) states that 
on aD average there was probably a village 
school for every thirty-one or thirty-two 


boys in Bengal and Behar; but the in- 
competency of the instructors, and the 
early age at which the boys were removed, 
neutralised all the benefit. Of course the 
recent progress of education, especially in 
Bengal, has introduced an entirely new 
order of things.—Eb.] 
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ef family names: and the sameois the case with the Bram: 
af the north of didi. 

In the south of fielin it] is nsual te prefix the mame of the 
citvoor place of which the person is an inhabitant to bis proper 
natne (asx Carpal Cand: Rao. Candi Rao of Carpa, or Caddnpes’ 
The most general proetice on formal occasions is that) commea 
In most parts of Asia, of adding the father’s naine to that of the 
cons but this practice may. perhaps, have heen barrows) fron, 
the Muarssubrasius. 

A Enropean reader might be ded tocall a persen quditferenti 
by either of his names, or te take the firnt or last for shortness; 
bat the first rteht be the name ofia town, and the last the parce 
ef the person's father. or of lus east, and not his own, 

Auother difticulty arises, chietly amone the Maheometans, from 
their frequent Chaneweof tithe: ms is the case with our own nekalite. 

The Piudds tn general burn there dend, but men of the rele 
Fonents oo tottscorders are buried toa sittti posture crosesbeg gerd. 
A dving taan is datd ont of doors. on oa bed ad? sacred greece. 
Hetins and pravers are reetted tec hint and leaves of the dels 
basil seattered over him. Df near the Crates, he we. if geme:hle, 
earried te the side of that river, Dts said that persons ae carmed 
te the river, af they recover, deoqet return te their fiataitdiers: asad 
there are certatniv villages on the Ganges which are pecttitesd at 
48 foeedtner entirely ttatisebriteced hy wttehs poeple: stied their ehe-eceemiaste: 
bit the extstence off sneha enstem ds dented by those Tkelw tu te 
rs | infertiueed: ane the sfors lias probably ori inated i ete 
Hiisceageeption, After deaths, the bundy [= beset treed, perfitumiend, dew kad 
with flowers. and duamediately carrted ont te the pyr. [tos 
enpetued fo Jus press oeferel by TMasde, which 1s ettll bee ry ed WW the 
woth of Teebis. There, udses, Chae corpse Is eNpared| on a tesd ests 
thre trace partite Withe orifice peoweherr, [hn other parts, oe (Se 
contrary. the beads ds carefully covered apo Except ine the eee’. 
theoerter teoenpricd Without minsde. bat with shovt e clarsa’see 
of sorriaw Pred ttre mfferadinmes, 

The furetal gale fer can ordinary persen de not nbeve fue ve 
five feet ttrthp mors adlecarnted wath Mowers. aud clarified beetee 
wtb scented ads are pourcd apes the thames. The pyr re btted 
he Oe af’) 7 tly one Te Yrieehytes ntad oLdatn ge: ae | o> 
codathe scatter ether abe: rughees, purty Choetmeelves in a efanae. 
and erp wel ceo batik for Wilt Pie phe heres af Tie fire. Tse: 
Le Pe leat teats Joes Libs |. my ste Sy Ma sas deegze, wray fwd =e 


Mev fF oe pins fer wh rt leea oe ehing af fre cetarwn 
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in their wet garments, and looking sorrowfully on the pyre. 
Neither the wet dress nor the sorrow is required by their 
religion ; on the contrary, they are enjoined to alleviate their 
grief by repeating certain verses, and to refrain from tears and 
lamentations." 

The Hindis seldom erect tombs, except to men who fall in 
battle, or widows who burn with their husbands. Their tombs 
resemble small square altars. 

The obsequies performed periodically to the dead” have been 
fully explained in another place. I may mention here the pro- 
digious expense sometimes incurred on those occasions. A 
Hindi family in Calcutta were stated, in the newspapers for 
June, 1824, to have expended, besides numerous and most 
costly gifts to distinguished Bramins, the immense sum of 
500,000 rupees (£50,000) in alms to the poor, including, I 
suppose, 20,000 rupees, which it is mentioned that. they pay to 
release debtors.” 

It is well known that Indian widows sometimes sacrifice them- 
selves on the funeral pile of their husbands, and that satis. 
such victims are called Satis. The period at which this barbarous 
custom was introduced is uncertain. It is not alluded to by 
Menu. who treats of the conduct proper for faithful and devoted 
widows, as if there were no doubt about their surviving their 
husbands.” It is thought by some to have been recognised in 
ancient authorities, particularly in the Rig Veda; but others 
deny this construction of the text.” It certainly is of great 
antiquity, as an instance is described by Diodorus (who wrote 
before the birth of Christ), and 1s stated to have occurred in the 
army of Eumenes upwards of 300 years before our era.” The 
claim of the elder wife to preference over the younger, the Indian 
law against the burning of pregnant women, and other similar 
circumstances mentioned in his narrative, are too consistent with 
Hindu institutions, and the ceremonies are too correctly described. 


'* The following are among the verses :— 


™ Quarterly Oriental 
“Foolish is he who seeks permanence 


Magazine for 
September, 1824, p. 23. 


in the hurnan state, unzolid like the stem 
of the plantain tree, transient like the 
foam of the sea.” 
‘All that is low muat finally perish ; 
all that is elevated must ultimately fall.” 
“ Unwillingly do the Manes taste the 
tears and rheum shed by their kinsmen : 
then du not wail. but diligently perform 
the obsequies of the dead.’ '—Colebrooke, 
in Asiatic Researches. vol. vii. p. 244. 
- Book I. p. 44. 


“” Ch. v. 156, ete. 

= See Translations by Réja Rim 
Mohan Roy, pp. 200—266. See also 
Colebrooke, Asiatic Reacurches, vol. iv. 
p- 205, and Professor Wilson, Oxford 
Lectures, p.19. [See supra, p. 90.—Eb.] 

2 Diodorus Siculus lib. xiv. cap. ii. 
The custom is also mentioned, but much 
less distinctly, by Strabo, on the authority 
of Aristobulus and Onesicritus. 
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te leave the lease doube that Diodorus’s sceount is anthentic. azed 
that the custom was as fully, though probably uot so extensively. 
established tn the time of Buimenes as at present, 

The practice is aseribed by Diodorus, as it) stil is bv uae 
TIssdonsaries, to thre: deuraded condition fur which A Wiokljan Why: 
eutlives: her litasdoerel Is condemned. if Che motive Were cts of 
seceeneral an influence, Che practice wonld) searcely lw se par 
lr isonere probable that the hopes of tamediately entering o« 
thee enjevinent of heaven. andoof entitling Che husband te the 
satne fehenty. as welloas che glory attending such al velnntan 
sacrifiee, are sufficient to exeite: Che few enthusiastic =pirite WL 
eo throued this awful trial, 

Trohias beety said that the relations cneourage self-immelatpe 
for the ite Lath af eokotaadnatniey the Property of the wishew., ft 
weld be qudging teo harshly of diiman nature te think. eet 
condiet freeptienit, even oan proportion tor the ntimale-r of fy Ua) 
Where Che whiow hias property te leave: and du fact. wt may te 
contidenthy relied on, Chast the melations are almest in all. if wé 
Hood) eases, streerehy olesirons of dissunding the sacrifice, Fee 
this purpese, tn oadeition to their own eutreaties, and thome of the 
Intent chiblren, When there are snehy thes procure the iter ea 
fenoof friends of the family, aud of persons inantherttv. Uf the 
cose he ina famil: oof high rank, the sovereign hime] £ gree te 
coossole atol dissiade the widow. ft is reekoned a had omea fe 
A votorhinent? fa live Ta satis. Oihe common oxposliert te, ts 
ehaie the wilew's attention da such visits. while the leeds a 
retniovee) ated Detrut. 

Tie nede of conermation ts various: om Bengal the lnvire 
tid adbesd Deadlies are stretehiendl ana pile where fron Pusgare asi 
Peatttbooos are fhrows aerass Chet seas te Prevent ans atlemyge f- 
rises od Otrtssay the woman throws harself inte: the pyre, wiws 
ts dee Dow ttre dewel of the around. tu the Decks. the weenas 
sede ws en the pyre with her husband's head in her lap. acd 
hotontas fier THEE sttbeenmterd, orc rtstiecd Jey the fall of a =7et" 


hdl ad 
= 


eof oat des ef worl, whic ts tived bea carbs ter pete at 
tered the pale, 
Poe sthtoefa widew barning ds a tuest pestuftil one : bat t+ 
ered fee wh Whefin th tae spectator Is taest oaths tel hs fats 

adindeatien., Tie hiete hat Had seedy ad the waettm. aos 

Soe tespert Wade. ost reeetyes: fret these spot ber. am 
Joteteeb be lar nentie aletuestonur. aged ber cam te eae 
eos cor odistritaitice ter dust presents. ated paving the gea 
woyscetecnrieey fe tie Pe stund: rep wae the erteld deagh tes 
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awaits her is doubly felt from her own apparent insensibility to 
its terrors, The reflections which sueceed are of a different 
character, and one is humiliated to think that so feeble a being 
can be elevated by superstition to a self-devotion not surpassed 
by the noblest examples of patriots or martyrs. 

T have heard that, in Guzerdt, women about to burn are often 
stnpefied with opium. In most other parts this is certainly not 
the case. Women go through all the ceremonies with astonishing 
composure and presence of mind, and have been seen seated, un- 
confined, among the flames, apparently praying, and raising their 
joined hands to their heads with as little agitation as at their 
ordinary devotions. On the other :hand, frightful instances have 
occurred of women bursting from amidst the flames, and being 
thrast back by the assistants. One of these diabolical attempts 
was made in Bengal, when an English gentleman happened to 
be among the spectators, and sueceeded in preventing the accom- 
plishment of the tragedy ; but, next day, he was surprised to 
encounter the bitterest reproaches from the woman, for having 
been the occasion of her disgrace, and the obstacle to her being 
then in heaven enjoying the company of her husband, and the 
Hessings of those she had left behind. 

The practice is by no means universal in India. It never 
occurs to the south of the river Kishna; and under the Bombay 
presidency, including the former sovereignty of the Bramin Pésh- 
was, it amounts to thirty-two in a year. In the rest of the 
Deckan it is probably more rare. In Hindostan and Bengal it is 
so common, that some hundreds are officially reported as burning 
annually within the British dominions alone. 

Self-immolation by men also is not uncommon, but it is gene- 
rally performed by persons lingering under incurable disorders. 
It is done by leaping into fire, by burning alive, by plunging into 
a river, or by other modes, such as throwing oneself before the 
sacred car at Jagannéth. During the four years of Mr. Stirling’s 
attendance at Jagannéth, three persons perished under the car; 
one case he ascribed to accident, and the other two persons had 
long suffered under excruciating disorders.™ 

The Hindts have some peculiarities that do not admit of 
classification. As they have casts for all the trades, gereaitary 
they have also casts for thieves, and men are brought “ve 
up to consider robbing as their hereditary occupation. Most of 
the hill tribes, bordering on cultivated countries, are of this 
description; and even throughout the plains there are casts 

% Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 324. 
P 
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mere neterions tor thett and robbery than gipstes used te le for 
pilfering: tu Farrope. 

In their case hereditary professions scem favourable to skill. &- 
there are nowhere sneli dexterous thieves as in India. Travellers 
are fullof stories of the patience, perseverance, and aldress wit. 
Which they will steal, unpercetved, through the midst of yuarde. 
and carry off thetr prize in the most dangerous sitnations. Same 
dig holes in the earth, and eome up within the wall ofa weli- 
closed house : others, by whatever way they enter, always open - 
door or two fo seenute ao retreat: and proceed ter plumler, nakest 
stnenred with off and armed with aw dayyvers sec that it 1. me 
dangerous te seize theme as its dithealt te hold. 

Que rest class, called Thos, continually travel about. tue 
conntry. assinning different: disynises, an art in which Ubew are 
perfect tuasters, Their practice Is to insinuate Chemselves inte 
the soclety of travellers whom Chev hear ter tee pameengenf rf 
property. and te accompany them till thes have an eppurtaug: 
of adininistering a stupefving lrg. or of throwing gs neame over 
the neck of thetr unsuspecting companion. He ds then munlered 
without blood being shed. and burted so skilfully that a leng time 
eliapses before lis tute Is stispected, The Tings miveke- Rinawda: 
and vow a portion of their spoil to her. This mixture of rehlgpe 
and erime might of tteelf be mentioned as oa peculiarity: bat ton 
paralleled by the vows of pirates and banditer te the Miadequa: 
nnd in the case of Mussulmans, whe frm the huryest porta of 
the Thass. its dike the compmets with the devil, which wee 
hee fpevesd it dave of Stperscigion, 

Ito need searcely be said that the longest descent off the thieves 
east. vives them uo oclatin on the svinpathy of the ret ef te 
commits, whe dook oon them as equally cbnoxietrs tes prams: - 
ment. both an this workd and the uext. as U0 their aneestepe basi 
Oo Bee | fe tiie thieosf Virtitestis classes, 

The hired watchmen are generally oof these cmets, amd ase 
Haeratid sel ethtesetous., Their porersectiee thet t= a pM tertac 
meal’ sf heir owh cluss; nud tieir wkill satel vie taadse *. act 
ePrutcets. Calizerat ots fatnots fer one class af poeeopele- of fists mee 
Wovens betisttyess If ts feo PPsaeee ChhteVees lev Cher foutstepe, Is. a a 
coOmntry a bare foot demaves Tittle partut fe commen eves; bat ete + 
Seer people will percerve all ats pecudiarities sais Cer Pevegnien 7 

Ab ccrettistanees. ane wll pursie a relbber be these veefiors 
Neg dasha tat secdis trerendtble.: 


soa, pce PE pe ee ae * ow vestiuertie. tiem oo Rae bee toe ee 
moose oarte oes, Bee Lins t Abtmewdabad, taetve « $s: 
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In another instance, a cast seems to employ its privilege exclu- 
sively for the protection of property. These are the pig. ana 
Bhats and Chérans of the west of India, who are revered ©>4™- 
as bards, and in some measure as heralds, among the Réjput tribes. 
In Rajpitdna they conduct caravans, which are not only protected 
from plunder, but from legal duties. In Guzer&t they carry large 
sums in bullion, through tracts where a strong escort would be 
insufficient to protect it. They are also guarantees of all agree- 
ments of chiefs among themselves, and even with the government. 

Their power is derived from the sanctity of their character 
and their desperate resolution. If a man carrying treasure is 
approached, he announces that he will commit traéga, as it is called : 
or if an engagement is not complied with, he issues the same 
threat unless it is fulfilled. If he is not attended to, he proceeds 
to gash his limbs with a dagger, which, if all other means fail, he 
will plunge into his heart ; or he will first strike off the head of 
his child ; or different guarantees to the agreement will cast lots 
who is to be first beheaded by his companions. The disgrace 
of these proceedings, and the feur of having a bard’s blood on 
their head, generally reduce the most obstinate to reason. Their 
fidelity is exemplary, and they never hesitate to sacrifice their 
lives to keep up an ascendency on which the importance of their 
cast depends.” 

Of the same nature with this is the custom by which Bramins 
seat themselves with a dagger or with poison at a man’s door 
and threaten to make away with themselves if the owner eats 
before he has complied with their demands. (Common creditors 
also resort to this practice (which is called dharna&) ; but without 
threats of self-murder. They prevent their debtor’s eating by au 
appeal to his honour,and also by stopping his supplies ; and they 
fast. themselves, during all the time that they compel their debtor 
to do so. This sort of compulsion is used even against princes. 
and must not be resisted by force. It is a very common mode 
employed by troops to procure payment of arrears, and is then 
directed either against the paymaster, the prime minister, or the 
sovereign himself. 

The practice of sworn friendship is remarkable, though not 
peculiar to the Hindus. Persons take a vow of friendship and 


miles, lost him among the well-trodden up with him, and recovered the property, 
xtreets of that city, but recovered his after a chase of from twenty to thirty 
traces on reaching the opposite gate ; and, _— miles. 

though long foiled by the fugitive’s running * See Tod's Rdjasthan, and Malcolm's 
up the water of a rivulet, he at last came Central Indu, vol. ii. p. 130. 
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mnutial support with certain forms : and, even ino a community 
little remarkable for faith, it is infamons to break this cath.” 

The Jalls and forests in the centre of India are inhabited t+ a 
Moontaneers race of people differing widely froin theme whe Ra) bt 
nt) forent . 
tries the plains. Thev are small, black, slender, bat active, 
with peculiar features, and a qnick and restless eve. Thes wear 
few clothes, are armed with bows and arrows, make open poee 
stonaf plunder, and, unless the government is strong, are alware 
at war with all their neighbonrs. When invaded, they comdact 
their operations with seereev and celeritv, and shower these 
arrows from rocks and thickets, whence they can escape le-fiee 
they can be attacked, and often before they can be seen, 

They live in scattered. and sometimes movahte hamlets, are 
divided into small communities, and allow great: power to ther 
chiefs, Thev subsist on the produce of their own imperfect cule 
vation, and oon what they obtain by exchanges or plunder fram 
the plains, They oecastonally kill game. bat do not degeud ve 
that for their support. In many parts the berries of the mahas 
tree form an impertant part of their food. Besides one of two 
of the Hind ti veds, they have many of their own, who distene 
particular blessings or calamities, The one who presides over the 
small-pox is, in most places, looked on with peentiar awe. 

They snerifiee fowls, pour dibations before eating. are gupded 
hv ins puree tavicians, and ower by ['Tlests, bnrv their deal, and 
have some ceremonies on the birth of children. marriages, asd 
finerals. in commen, Thevoare all much addicted to spartange 
liquors ; and meostof them kill and eat oxen. Their great steed 
isin the Vindhva monntains, which ron cast and west from th 
Ganges to Gizerit. and the brow treet of forest which extemb 
north and seuth from the neightonrheadl of Allahabad to tae 
latituds of Masulipatam. and, with interruptions, almost te Cape 
Comerin, fn some places the forest has been encroached oa M 
cultivation. and the tohiabitants have remained in the plarr.s as 
Village watchmen. hunters, and other trades suite) te their Sat@e. 
Ina few places their devastations have restored the clear ante? 
fo the forest : and the retuatus of villuges are seen ames tv 
saunts of wild benses, 

The points af roesetibiaton above: mentioned lead te the yee 
fiat oil these rode tribes form one poopele > burt ther bis 
Incether particilars. and eneh has a separate name; so thag > 
env by compari their langnaces cwhere thes retain a daetrst 


Pare. € he wep Trae-fib ote thisnein a rh rut, pars, an. fruan the evesre* S 
rho es tw embeap gle, hat wba hoe bere lest the) Uhamtar, 
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language) that we can hope to see the question of their identity 
settled. 

These people, at Bagalpiir, are called paharis, or mountaineers. 
Under the name of Céls they occupy a great tract of wild 
country in the west of Bengal and Behar, and extend into the 
Vindbya mountains, near Mirzapir. In the adjoining part of the 
Vindhya range, and in the centre and sonth of the great forest, 
they are called Génds ; farther west, in the Vindhya chain, they 
are called Bhils ; and in all the western hills, Colis ; which name 
probably has some connection with the Oéls of Behar, and may 
possibly have some with,the Colaris, a similar tribe in the extreme 
south. The Célis stretch westward along the hills and forests in 
Gazenit, uearly to the desert ; on the south they take in part of 
the range of Ghiits. 

These tribes are known by different names in other parts of the 
country ; but the above are by far the most considerable. 

Their early history is uncertain. In the Deckan they were 
in their present state at the time of the Hindi invasion ; and 
probably some of them were those allies of Rima whom tradition 
and fiction have turned into a nation of monkeys. 

That whole country was then a forest ; and the present tribes 
are in those portions of it which have not yet been brought into 
cultivation. The great tract of forest, called Géndwéna, lying 
between the rich countries of Berar and Cattac, and occasionally 
broken in upon by patches of cultivation, gives a clear idea of the 
original state of the Deckan, and the progress of its improvement. 

In Hindostan they may be the unsubdued part of the nation 
from whom the servile class was formed ; or, if it be true that 
even there their language is mixed with Tamil, they may possibly 
be the remains of some aboriginal people anterior even to those 
conquered by the Hindus. 

There are other tribes of mountaineers in the north-eastern 
hills, and the lower branches of Himalaya ; but they all differ 
widely from those above described, and partake more of the 
features and appearance of the nations between them and 
China. 

No separate mention is made of the mountain tribes by the 
Greeks ; but Pliny more than once speaks of such communities. 

Englishmen in India have less opportunity than might be 
expected of forming opinions of the native character. Character. 
Even in England few know much of the people beyond their 
own class, and what they do know they learn from newspapers 
and publications of a description which does not exist in India. 
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fn that) country, alse, religion and manner put bare te oar 
iitimacy with Che natives, and Tmmit the number of transacteas 
as Well as the free communication of opinions, We know nothing 
ofthe interior of families bur by report ; and have ne share im 
these numerous occurrences of life in which the amiable yarte -€ 
character are mnost exhibited, 

Missionaries of a lifferent religion, judges, police magistrates, 
afticers of revere or customs, and even diplomatists, do nat we 
the most virtnous portion of a nation, ner any pertion, noless 
When influenced by passion.or ceeupied by seme personal interest. 
What we do see we pudve hy eurown standant. We conclude that 
aman who eries like a child on slight: oveasions, inust alwase 
ler incapable of aetiug or suffering with dignity: and that cee 
who allows himself te be called a liar wonld net be ashamed f 
any baseness., Our writers alse confonud the distinetions of time 
wud place: they combine tnoone character the Maratta and the 
Benynlese : and tax the present venerition With the cmmes af 
the heroes of the °* Maha Bharata.” It might be arngned. o 
opposition to many dnifaveurable testimonies, that these who bave 
known the fudtans longest have always the best cpinion of them : 
hut this is rather a compliment te human nature than to them. 
since It is tre of every other people. le is more in yerint, thes 
all persons who have retired from Tndia think hetter of tbe 
people they have left after comparing them with others even «f 
the most justly aeiuitred nations, 

These considernutions shoudl make ns cliserist OUP esWr im pnes- 
cons, When iifsvourable. bat cannot blind us to the fact that 
She Hinds have. in reality, some vreat defects of character. 
Thear defers no donbt arise chiefly from morsd causes: bat ther 
arecantse tee aseriiesd ino part te pliveieal constitution, and m 
part fe cen) ane climiate. 

Some races are certamidy less virorous than others: aod all 
hitiaf dewrertieruate if plinerent We hn ewervariny atinesphery, 

Mere heat qaasy onetoenervares dfoatois unavenable and as- 
mmitting. dtoeven produces a sert of hardiness like that ariemg 
fret the rhsemps af a herthert writer, Tf sterihit, te avbdewd. amd 
the frumes of tasrad tide are contested among scattered trbwe. 
tee result Fines bee Pipe ete Pars wid deeisten of the Arab. 

Match dradias a Warta temperature ts aecompanted by a fertabe 
eeth, Wilitedi retiebe rs me Vem leubeotr HUeece onary, nul ab cifent df 
land that would suppertoatondiuest iidetinite tnerease of inbabe- 
wits. The heats medersted ba rina wanted off bev rte hap 
Crees cated feetesfe rey ervttiltay Is calculator fer pereadttor thas etate 
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of listless inactivity, which foreigners find it so difficult to resist. 
The shades of character that are found in different parts of India 
tend to confirm this supposition. The inhabitants of the 
dry countries in the north, which in winter are cold, are com- 
paratively manly and active. The Marattas, inhabiting a moun- 
tainous and unfertile region, are hardy and laborious; while the 
Bengalese, with their moist climate and their double crops of rice, 
where the cocoa-nut tree and the bamboo furnish all the materials 
for construction unwrought, are more effeminate than any other 
people in India. But love of repose, though not sufficient to 
extinguish industry or repress occasional exertions, may be taken 
as a characteristic of the whole people. Akin to their indolence 
is their timidity, which arises more from the dread of being 
involved in trouble and difficulties than from want of physical 
courage; and from these two radical influences almost all their 
vices are derived. Indolence and timidity themselves may be 
thought to be produced by despotism and superstition, without 
any aid from nature; but if those causes were alone sufficient, 
they would have had the same operation on the indefatigable 
Chinese and the imperturbable Russian; in the present case they 
are as likely to be effect as cause. 

The most prominent vice of the Hindts is want of veracity, in 
which they outdo most nations even of the East. They do not 
even resent the imputation of falsehood; the same man would 
calmly answer to a doubt by saying, “ Why should I tell a he?” 
who would shed blood for what he regarded as the slightest 
infringement of his honour. 

Perjury, which is only an aggravated species of falsehood, 
naturally accompanies other offences of the kind (though it is not 
more frequent than in other Asiatic countries) ; and those who 
pay so little regard to statements about the past, cannot be 
expected to be scrupulous in promises for the future. Breaches 
of faith in private life are much more common in India than 
in England; but even in India, the great majority, of course, are 
true to their word. 

It is in people connected with government that deceit 1s most 
common; but m India, this class spreads far; as from the nature 
of the land revenue, the lowest villager is often obliged to resist 
force by fraud. 

In some cases, the faults of the government produce an opposite 
effect. Merchants and bankers are generally strict observers of 
their engagements. If it were otherwise, commerce could not go 
on where justice is so irregularly administered. 
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Hindds are uot dl fitted by nature for intrigue and cunning. 
When their situation calls forth those analitier, Patient, supple, 
ane Instiuating, they will penetrate the views of a perecn With 
Whom they have to deal; wateh his humours; soothe or irritate 
his temper; present things in such a formas suits their designe. 
and coutrive, by indirect mauauveres, too make others even awk 
lingly contribute to the accomplishment of their ends, Bat tbetr 
plots are seldom so daring or davitions as those of other Actor 
nations. oreven oof fndian Mussulmans, thongh these [ast have 
been seftened vy their intercourse with the people among whem 
they ure settler, 

It Is presborubily oOw ne fos tlie fnnlts of their gronVe Foi zaegat that 
they are corrupt: te take a bribe in a youl cause is alan: 
eritorionss and it is a Vental offence te take one when the caase 
Is dd. Pectniary fraud ts not thenght verv disymeceful, apd, uf 
avuinst the public, scarcely disyraceful at all. 

lt is te their government, also, that we ttist impute thers 
Hatterv ane their importunity. The first is gross, even aftes 
every allowanee dius been nade for the ditferent degrees of forme 
Which nations zave te the Inugnage of civility. The sevoned artes 
from the indecision of their own colers; they never consnder ag 
wuswWer final, aud are never ushamed te prosecute a suit as be] 
Ws their varied invention, the possible change of circumstances, of 
the extussted: patience of Che person applied to, vives Chem a 
eye: of carrying their peouurt. 

Lake: all tdint are: elow fa netnial conthiet, they are Very jitagn ue, 
nhl meneh aebdieted= te: verbal alterention, Thos will pereetete i. 
nolawsuit cl thes are rinied: and will argue, on other crvaseee. 
With a Vieletwe seetnlike thei onlinary demeanour, thag va 
Hhaecustemed te then expects ditnediate blows or bloudshead 

The pethlte spit oof Hidis is either contined to their caet .e 
Vilbiwee, Mi Wiieh oipsess if Is often Very efron? 3 olf if if eitends {0 
fueocenerst gevernuinent, i aes ue farther than zeal flr ste 
HUT Orit en the pusrt ef ots aeents tid dependents. (sever 
hatenal sprrt ods senmieftties shawn tn war. espewtally woes 
colicin ts ocene rid bat adbeviaguee an general sits vers hear 
it siibypoat will otitke: se ryder socraaltast his natural marta Pigt: Be 
Te saclils as) fer teitna : wil alwiats his Thjeofe- revnnt feo the ealt tae 
tisouaate ct. Qiosete Cee Choe disteel tty Worde dp tae Wwaes) born, 

Aleteetrc: tise DPtsbiiss aes dias Deets seen, brenk throuya wae -¢ 
tise tapeest Wispeortanal rides of laerality, Wer Mast treok o Ul Boga wee: tra 
Pre ate ede weeded ef pretties ipeler. Becepet bea tiie eipeece epewitied, tae 

ween the ustad respect ter qoral obligations ; aad to se 
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rules which, in their estimation, are of peculiar importance, they 
adhere, in spite of every temptation to depart from them. A 
Bramin will rather starve to death than eat prohibited food: a 
headman of a village will suffer the torture rather than consent to 
a contribution laid on the inhabitants by a tyrant, or by banditti; 
the same servant who cheats his master in his accounts may be 
trusted with money to any amount in deposit. Even in corrupt 
transactions, it is seldom that men will not rather undergo a 
punishment than betray those to whom they have given a bribe. 

Their great defect is a want of manliness. Their slavish’ con- 
stitution, their blind superstition, their extravagant mythology, 
the subtilties and verbal distinctions of their philosophy, the 
languid softness of their poetry, their effeminate manners, their 
love of artifice and delay, their submissive temper, their dread of 
change, the delight they take in puerile fables, and their neglect 
of rational history, are so many proofs of the absence of the more 
robust qualities of disposition and intellect throughont the mass 
of the nation. 

But this censure, though true of the whole, when compared 
with other nations, by no means applies to all classes, or to any at 
all times. The labouring people are industrious and persevering; 
and other classes, when stimulated by any strong motive, and 
sometimes even by mere sport, will go through great hardships 
and endure long fatigue. 

They are not a people habitually to bear, up against desperate 
attacks, and still less against a long course of discouragement and 
disaster; yet they often display bravery not surpassed by the most 
warlike nations; and will always throw away their lives for any 
consideration of religion or honour. Hindu Sepoys in our pay 
have, in two instances, advanced, after troops of the king’s service 
had been beaten off, and on one of these occasions they were 
opposed to French soldiers. The sequel of this history will show 
instances of whole bodies of troops rushing forward to certain 
death, while, in private life, the lowest do not hesitate to commit 
suicide if they once conceive their honour tarnished. 

Their contempt of death is, indeed, an extraordinary 
concomitant to their timidity when exposed to lesser evils. 
When his fate is inevitable, the lowest Hindi encounters it with 
a coolness that would excite admiration in Europe, converses 
with his friends with cheerfulness, and awaits the approach 
of death without any diminution of his usual serenity. 

The best specimen of the Hindu character, retaining its 
peculiarities while divested of many of its defects, is found among 
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the R&jpats and other military classes in Ciangetie Hindustan. 
from: among Whom se many of our Sepovs are reermted. — It 
is there we are most likely to gain a elear conception of: thetr 
high spirit, their enthusiastic courge, and generous selfadevetien. 
sesingniarly combined with gentleness of manner and softness 
of heart, together with a bovish playfulness and almost infantine 
stplieity. 

The villagers are everywhere an inoffensive, aminble pes-ple. 
affectionate te their families, kind te their neighbours. amd. 
towards all but the government, honest and. sincere, 

The townspeople are of acore nixed character y but they are 
quiet and orderky, seldom: disturbing the public peace by tnmulte, 
or their own by private brous. On the whole. if we eXCejpd th: ae 
connected: with the gavernment, they will bears fair comypanee 
With the people af towns in Bugland. Their advantages in web 
ston and vovernmuent ive a clear superionty fo our middle clases: 
wndoeven amenye Che labouring elass, there are many to when 
neo parallel could be found in oauy rank in Eodia; batlen the athe: 
hind. there ds ne set of peuple sinony the Himes se depras-~f as 
the dreys oftenr creat towns; and Che swarnis of persons whe: Ire 
bes from? oo sharpers.impesters.and adventurers of all descrip nee, 
frome these whertx with the higher orders down te thuse wr 
presvoou the commen people —are almost unknown tn Pnedta 

Sonne oof the dest camsplenens off the ertmes in Tidus ex. owed 
these af all other CONTETIES in atrocity, The: Thay * have leo 
mnetittened: ated the Dicets are alae: oss detestable for taece 
orielty ns the otners far thetr deliberate trencherv. 

The Dincoits are gangs associated for the purpase of plnneds. 
wheeassetibte da niger, fall onan nustuspecting Village, kill tp ae 
Whieoather resistines, setzee oan all property, nna Ceorkure h-we 
WEcdn Toes taagine te have wealth convenlal Next mering 
They oare quelted inte the popatlation: and osueh ois the dread 
cospreed by them that even When Kiewn, people can solder te 
hound feocome forward mand meets Chem Bx nyt In the aheessw 
-f | cobsteaceg te ePreets seteed Qtne ereuter Lasrboarits of {heir prarwrdiese. 
Thetrattenc: tesctobhs these whieh haves at times, Leen ougnep ¢ 
', I*, beau, Is, Deasdor ff {s thie creppeesgiberdiae uf wenk weshe rr tlie * 
So en WTI 8 ofthe: dust} nunedired Vears, uted ts mary. 
Gsabpeathe dtder the vigeran neimtistration ef tae Bewse. 
Ber Pals out dt Dheoate are ap denst ae after Madome@a < as 
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imagine peculiar depravity in the country where they oceur; but 
a further inquiry removes that impression. Including Thags and 
Dacoits, the mass of crime in India is less than in England. Thags 
are almost a separate nation, and Dacoits are desperate ruffians 
who enter into permanent gangs and devote their lives to rapine; 
but the remaining part of the population is little given to such 
passions as disturb society. By a series of Reports laid before 
the Honse of Commons in 1832,” it appears that, on an average 
of fonr years, the number of capital sentences carried into effect 
annually in England and Wales was 1 for 203,281 souls; and in 
the provinces under the Bengal presidency, 1 for 1,004,182; 
transportation for life in England, 1 for 67,173, and in the Bengal 
provinces, 1 for 402,010, 

We may admit that the proportion of undetected crimes in 
Bengal is considerably greater than in England; but it would 
reqnire a most ¢xtravagant allowance on that aceount to bring 
the amount of great crimes in the two countries to an equality. 

Mnrders are oftener from jealousy, or some such motive, than 
from gain: and theft is confined to particular classes ; so that 
there is little uneasiness regarding property. Europeans sleep 
with every door in the house open, and their property scattered 
abont as it lay in the daytime, and seldom have to complain of 
loss : even with so numerous a body of servants as fills every 
private house, it is no small proof of habitual confidence to see 
scarcely anything locked up. 

The natives of India are often accused of wanting gratitude; 
but it does not appear that those who make the charge have done 
much to inspire such a sentiment. When masters are really kind 
and considerate, they find as warm a return from Indian servants 
as any in the world; and there are few who have tried them in 
sickness, or in difficulties and dangers, who do not bear witness 
to their sympathy and attachment. Their devotion to their own 
chiefs is proverbial, and can arise from no other cause than grati- 
tade, unless where cast supplies the place of clannish feeling. 
The fidelity of our Sepoys to their foreign masters has been shown 
in instances which it would be difficult to match, even among 
national troops, in any other country.” 

Nor is this confined to the lower orders; it is common to see 
persons who have been patronised by men in power, not only 
® Minutes of Evidence (Judicial) No. iv. were 59, and the executions the same. 
p- 103. England is taken at 13,000,000 souls, and 

* ‘The annual number of sentences to the Bengal provinces at, 60,000,000. 


death in England was 1,282, and of —™ [This was written in 1841.—Ep.) 
executions 64. In Bengal, the sentences 
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continue their attachment to them when tn disgrace, but even t. 
their families when they have left them tna helpless conditea.* 

Though their character is altered since Che mixtune witz. 
foreiyners, the Hindtis are stl a mild and gentle people. Tis 
erttel minssacres that attended all their battles with the Mahe 
Hietaus must have led te sanwutnary retaliation; and they ge 
louver vet on the generous laws off war which are so conspicnuge 
In Menn. But even now they are tore merciful to prisoners 
than any other Asiatic people. or than their Mussualinan cauntn - 
Niet. 

Tippee used teccut off the right hands and neses of the Bertten 
cup followers Chat fell into his hands. The last Peshwa gave t- 
neh of the same sorta small quantity of provisions and a rupee 
enen, tecenuble them te return to their business, after ther had 
Poot plancdered by his TPemopon, 

Cobd-blooded ernelty is, indeed, imputed to Bramins in power, 
abe itis probably the resndt of cheeking the natural outlets foe 
resentinent : but the worst of them sre averse te causing deagh, 
especially when attended with shedding blood Tn ordinan 
cirmetinstaneces, the Hinds are compassionate and benevolent : 
but thes are deticeut in-aefce humanity, partly owmg to the 
nnsochl effects of east. and partly to the apathy which makes 
them tndlitferent to them own calamities, as well as te thee of 
their nerd lors, 

Tats aletiqenes: appears in Cheir treatment of the puwer, Ali 
feel Brandns and give alms te religiows mendivants ; bata 


Of Baropes uer the tdiseriminate hospitality: of most: parte of 
Asda. 

Tooush dinprovidence is common atneny Che paor, and ester 
tats profisien. on particular occasions, amoung the meh, tae 
sete tal dispesitionoef the Hinds is frugal, and even parsimena as. 
Tiere orbinars expenses are small, amd few of any rank m bd 
fees tfaate fer tiie Peseses Clear =uaN Thigys hy employ ine them indirect]s 
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often surprising; and not less so is the manner in which their 
faculties become blunted after the age of puberty. But at all 
ages they are very intelligent ; and this strikes us most in the 
lower orders, who, in propriety of demeanour, and in command 
of language, are far less different from their superiors than 
with us. 

Their freedom from gross debauchery is the point in which the 
Hindts appear to most advantage. It can scarcely be expected, 
from their climate and its concomitants, that they should be less 
licentions than other nations; but if we compare them with our 
own, the absence of drunkenness, and of immodesty in their other 
vices, will leave the superiority in purity of manners on the side 
least flattering to our self-esteem. 

Their indifference to the grossest terms in conversation appears 
inconsistent with this praise; but it has been well explained as 
arising from “that simplicity which conceives that whatever 
can exist without blame, may be named without offence”; and 
this view is confirmed by the deeorum of their behaviour in 
other respects. 

Though naturally quiet and thonghtful, they are cheerfal in 
society; fond of conversation and amusement, and delighting 
in aneedote and humour bordering on buffoonery. It has been 
remarked before, that their conversation is often trifling, and this 
frivolity extends to their general character, and is combined with 
a disposition to vanity and ostentation. 

In their persons they are, generally speaking, lower, and always 
more slender, than Europeans.” They have a better carriage and 
more grace, less strength, but more free use of their limbs. 

They are of a brown colour, between the complexion of the 
southern European and that of the negro. Their hair is long, 
rather lank, and always jet black. Their mustachios and (in the 
few cases in which they wear them) their beards are long and 
strong. Their women have a large share of beauty and grace, set 
off by a feminine reserve and timidity.“ 

The cleanliness of the Hindus in their persons is proverbial. 
They do not change their clothes after each of their frequent 
ablations; but even in that respect the lower classes are more 
cleanly than those of other nations. The public parts of their 
honses are kept very neat; but they have none of the English 


= The military classes in Hindostan coast near Bombay, or the south-eastern 
are much taller the common run of part of Bengal, (both moist and hot rice 
i countries), and present an unfavourable 
* The Lascara, now so common in the specimen of the natives of India. 
streets of London, are mostly from the 
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delicues which rewpures evel places ont oof sight te partake. cof thre 
venernal winnl order. 

Before comme te any conelusions fron: the two views wine: 
Comparen Have been given of the Hindts,- at the earliest epaah of 
Ohetncee Which we possess accounts, and at the present dav. or 
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timer inedinte period, for which we fortunately poseres ft). 
menns, through the aecounts deft os bv the Greeks, a pan pl- 
uninfinenced: by any oof our peentiar opinions, and vet) one whee 
Views we enn tuiderstand, and whose judyment we can appreciat.. 

This question has been fully examined ine another place.® ase! 
the results alone need be mentioned here. 

From them it appears that the chief changes between ¢h- 
time of Menus Code and that of Alexander were the complet. 
emancipation of the servile class; the more general ocenrrene. 
IW onot the first instances of the prietice of self-immolatye: be 
Widows: the prohthition off intermarriages between caste: the 
enplovinent of the Bramins as soldiers, and their inhaletme 
separate: Villaves ; and. perhaps. the commencement of th- 
ionustic onlers, 

Phe changes from Menu te the present time have already bee 
fully set ferth: nnd at we take a more extensive review Cwith< 
contrasting two partienlar periods), we shall find the alrerames 
have cenerally heen for the worse. 

The total entinetion af the: servile comeition of thie Strdrme te. 
ddestplet Joss, H | Ha provement: hue 1 of}er Pesputs We fined ts 
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Weed, the daws Jess Irbernl towards women, the vreat work. of 
preveaere yire Jeniever nelertaken, ane the COMTfestes of war alrm~? 
forvotten, We timed. adse, from: their extant works, thar th 
Hinds emee Needed in departents cof taste and) scpener oe 
Whted, aes dewer bow attenipt teowrite: and that they farmesis 
tap seed strangers with ao hivh respect) for their come 
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ont of Europe, it seems to follow that, at one time, they must have 
attained a state of civilization only surpassed by a few of the most 
favoured of the nations, either of antiquity or of modern times, 

The causes of their decline have already been touched on in 
different places. Their religion encourages inaction, which is the 
first step towards decay. The rules of cast check improvement 
at home, and at the same time prevent its entering from abroad: 
it is those rules that have kept up the separation between the 
Hindis and the Mussulmans, and fornished the only instance in 
which an idolatrous religion has stood out against the compara- 
tive purity even of that of Mahomet, when professed by the 
government. Despotism would doubtless contribute its share 
to check the progress of society; but it was less oppressive 
and degrading than in most Asiatic countries. 

The minute subdivision of inheritances is not peculiar to the 
Hindiis; and yet it is that which most strikes an inquirer into 
the ewuses of the abject condition of the greater part of them. 
By it the descendants of the greatest landed proprietor must, 
in time, be broken down to something between a farmer and a 
labourer, but less independent than either; and without a chance 
of acenmulation to enable them to recover their position. Bankers 
and merchants may get rich enough to leave all their sons with 
fortunes; but, as each possessor knows that he can neither found 
a family, nor dispose of his property by will, he endeavours to 
gain what pleasure and honour he can from his life-rent, 
by ostentation in feasts and ceremonies; and by commencing 
temples, tanks, and groves, which his successors are too poor 
to complete or to repair.” 

The effect of equal division on men’s minds is as great as on 
their fortunes. It was resorted to by some ancient republics to 
prevent the growth of luxury and the disposition to innovation. 
In India it successfully answers those ends, and stifles all the 
restless feelings to which men might be led by the ambition of 
permanently improving their condition. A man who has amassed 
a fortune by his own labours is not likely to have a turn for 
literature or the fine arts; and if he had, his collections would be 
dispersed at his death, and his sons would have to begin their 
toils anew, without time for acquiring that refinement in taste 
or elevation of sentiment which is brought about by the improved 
education of successive generations. 


® Hence the common opinion among Europeans, that it is thought unlucky for 
1 eon to go on with his father's work. 
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Hence, althongh rapid rise and = sudden fortunes ane sure 
common in Tndin than in’ Rarepe, they produce ue pernaace +2 
change in the society: all remains on the same dead level, wita 
ho conspicnons objects te guide the course off the cominuss:. 
and one barriers to Oppose fo the arbitrary will eof the puis” 

Under sneh discouragements we cannot) be surprised) at tle 
stagnation aud decline of Hindi civilization. The wotede* te, 
new it conld ever strugele against them, and how it) attar:.-~f 
“eho a pitel as exists even at this moment, 

At what time it had reached its highest: paint it ods net eae 
tecsay. Perhaps ino institutions aud mor character it wae at 
its bent just before Alexander: but learning was much )-..c-2 
Inerenching its acine, The most flonrishing period for literati 
Is represented by Hindd tradition to be that of Vieramsad:tva, 
nu olitthe before the beytuning off onr ers; but uf rhe 
authors Whe are mentioned as the ornaments of that pritar’e 
veurt appear te below te later times; " and the geal writer, 
Whoee works ure extant, extend aver it Jastagr = jae af Cimae-. (rm 
the second century before Christ to the etghth of Che Chrierias 
em. Mathematioul science was in tweet) perfection in the fa 
century after Christ: bot works of merit, both in literarus. asd 
selence, continned tu) be compose for seme time afte: ta 
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BOOK IV. 


HISTOKY OF THE HINDUS UP TO THE MAHOMETAN INVASION. 


CHAPTER I. 
HISTORY OF THE #INDGS—HINDOSTAN. 


Tne first information we receive on Hindi history’ is from a 
passage in Menu,’ which gives us to infer that their residence 
was at one time between the rivers Saraswat{ (Sersooty) and 
Drishadwati (Caggar), a tract about 100 miles to the north- 
west of Delhi, and in extent about sixty-five miles long, and 
form twenty to forty broad. That land, Menn says, was called 
Brahmivarta, becanse it was frequented by gods; and the 
custom preserved by immemorial tradition in that country is 
pointed ont as a model to the pious.* The country between 
that tract and the Jumna, and all to the north of the Jumna 
and Ganges, including North Beh4r, is mentioned, in the 
second place, under the name of Brahmarshi; and Bramins 
born within that tract are pronounced to be suitable teachers 
of the several usages of men.‘ 


’ a the historical hints which the the Himavat and Vindhya, to the east of 


€ ‘us, see Appendices Vinaéana t and to the west of Praydga, is 
va ae vite — called the central region (MadAyades). 
[The following is a translation of this The space between two mountain 


imprest monet Menu(II.17—24):— _ranges,to the eastern and the western sea, 
The space between the two divine the wise know as Arydoarta (or the land 
rivers, the Saraswati and the Drishadwati, of the Aryas). Where the black anteloy 
that god-ereated tract they call Hrahind- naturally in to be held as the 
rarta.* The custom prevalent in that — pro for offering sacrifices ; all else 
tract, received from successive tradition, E"Efchchine and Let the twice-born 
concerning the castesand the mixed castes, carefully keep within, these countries 
is called the good custom. Kurukshetra, but a Sidra, distressed for subsistence, 
the Matsyas, the Panchdlas, andthe Stra- may dwell anywhere”—Ep.] 
senag,t—this land, which comes next to * Menu, Book II. v. 17,18. ‘This tract 
Brahmévarta, is the land of Brhmaarshis is also the scene of the adventures of the 
(Brahmarshideta, or the land of divine first princes, and the residence of the 
sages). From a Brahman born in that most famous sages.— Wilson, Preface to 
strict let all the men on the earth learn Vishnu Purdna, pe ix 
their several duties: The tract between * Menu, Book Hi. v. 





19, 20, 





* ‘This may mean the land of Brahmé, _ This is the place where the Saraswati 
or the land of sacred knowledge. terminates, losing itaelf in the great sandy 
f See supra, p. 26. desert. 
Q 
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This. therefore, may be set clown as the first conntpy ac yipeed 
after chat on the Saraswati. 

The Porituas pass aver these early staves unnoticed, ase 
commence With Avedhivad cOhutho, abent the centre of te last. 
mentionedt tract. Tt ods there that the selar and = duuar races 
have: their oriit : at fren: theuee the pritices of all a2. 
COUBIIEs ure spruny, 

From fitts fos Seve iret rut boda eof the: scolar risece ape oad, 
distinguished frome cael other bs pourre Ty quasfiiesleewtesl Deewer be, 

After these cotes Mina. wloe seems entithel te take tie plas 
In real history. 

His story,’ Wihiets stripayece] ef ifs frabaabos wid Poetgamlalie afer shee 
boteadite: te flows, mierety relates that Destrass puessereneel nn pormecti:: 
Ci Rem kingdom in) Hindestans and that he invaded tae 
Deckan and penetrated te the isdand of Lanka (Ces lon a. whaet 
lhe conynered, 

The first oof these faets there is one reason fo qitestfeat > aod 
weodusy remlthy beliewe Chat) Haima led) an expedition inte: tae 
Peckan : but itis htvaly dmiprobable thar af he wes the Govt 
eroven vaeud the first quivaders. te sind have ovmyuered 
Cevdem. Pt die aktd) sey dhe coud) tot diave Pived.ose as wet padls 
SHpposedd, breefeore: thie commpaliot en nef tine Vedas ° feer, e¥e 5, IM tae 
tine of Metis Tustieutes, there: were ne settlements of Hinds 
Contra the pars ti thie Peckan, Ir Is probable tliat "tae Jewle wm 
Have: celebrated Uitraa. uet ands reared ao ureat faba on a 
HAW lasts, banat tratisfe-rresl their theres eNploits fae the: acy 
Wiitel: Wiss Peat dest Uaterestitie Gh Qhetr awa odes. 

The Qtobonbted aautrguats: cat othe Tisinaas sume 7S ops tise bere? 
fest dens tec fthe eardy alate of the even? Witteh It celebrazes . 
Vet ais hecotepaetbotis pvateten of tie Decks contd Lave bes 
Undertaken without rent reseturees. [isis must tinve [ved afer 
Hitida civaligistteus dined attQadnesd ace stdernsles pute. 

After Hittin. SINf.  perinecs an ite cuce cuted the stteeewapet, 6 vee 
ys demsdess: batoas We ear ne tuer oof Avealiwa  etad. 
wots pore stb. flint tts htnedor @Whitet af one fine Was vale= 
ee re ee rere of Ih. oitaeeflse tT, ceed Slash fa cape 
woe heeft ed Gerry Cheap rae 6 eny. 

‘4 Tre war celebrated an the oo Mica Boansta " v to 
be peter de ced Vet fiat abe se tees treet tee, 

bois cee test beewee Pie dines af Piandir ssid oof € aen 09 
Pore Pe. meee tamtbeo fern. Seretors ef Hastinag.s 

rit a pls ee Ste Cat ce sy tet ee hoof oie ela. 
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still bears the ancient name). The family itself is of the lunar 
race, but the different parties are supported by numerous allies, 
and some from very remote quarters. 

There seem to have been many states in India’ (six, at least, 
in the one tract upon the Ganges *) ; but a considerable degree 
of intercourse and connexion appears to have been kept up 
among them. Crishna, who is an ally of the Pandus, though 
born on the Jumna, had founded a principality in Guzerat ; 
among the allies on each side are chiefs from the Indus, and 
from Calinga in the Deckan—some even who, the translators 
are satisfied, belong to nations beyond the Indus; and 
Yavanas, 8 name which most orientalists consider to apply, in all 
early works, to the Greeks. The Péndus were victorious, but 
paid so dear for their success, that the survivors, broken-hearted 
with the loss of their friends and the destruction of their armies, 
abandoned the world and perished among the snows of Himalaya. 
Crishna, their great ally, fell, as was formerly stated,® in the 
midst of civil wars in his own country. Some Hindt legends 
relate that his sons were obliged to retire beyond the Indus ; * 
and, as those Rajpits who have come from that quarter in 
modern times to Sind and Cach are of his tribe of Yadu, the 
narrative seems more deserving of credit than at first sight 
might appear. The more authentic account, however, (that of 
the * Maha Bharata” itself), describes them as finally returning 
to the neighbourhood of the Jumna. 

The story of the “ Maha Bhérata ” is much more probable than 
that of the “ Ramdvana.” It contains more particulars about the 
state of India, and has a much greater appearance of being founded 
on facts. Though far below the “Iliad”* in appearance of 
reality, it bears nearly the same relation to the ‘“ Ramayana ” that 
the poem onthe Trojan war does to the legends on the adventures 
of Hercules ; and like the “ Iliad,” it is the source to which many 
clnefs and tribes endeavour to trace their ancestors. 

The date of the war has already been discussed ;'" it was 
probably in the fourteenth century before Christ. 


* {Every glimpse which we get of an- 
cient India reveals the same state of things 
ax that descnbed by Herodotus : —“ There 
are many different nations of the Indians, 
anel they speak different languages ” (iii. 
Eb. | 

* Hastinapura, Mattra. Panchila (part 
of Oudb and the Lower Dodb). Bendres, 
Magadha,and Bengal. (Oriental Magazine, 
vel ui. p. 135: Tod, vol. i. p. 49.) Ayo- 
dhyd is vot roentioned in the “ Maha Bhit- 


YS). 


rata.” [7] nor Canydcubja (Canouj), [?] 
unless. as asserted in Menu (Chap. II. 
s. 19). for rather by Kulluka], Panchdala is 
only another name for that kingdom. 

® See page 100. 

'0 See Colonel Tod, vol. 1. p. 85. and 
the translation (through the Persian) of 
the “ Mahd Bhdrata.” published by the 
Oriental Translation Fund, in 1831, 

" Page 156. 
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Twenty-nine (some sav sixty-four) of the descendants of tae 
Paindus succeeded them oon the throne, but the names alese af 
thease princes ure preserved. The seat of their gree. trent 
seems to have been transferred to Delhi. 

The snecessors of one of the kings who appear as allies ta 
Mamita =o the same poem were destined to attract greater oeticr, 
These are the kines of Maygadha. of whom se much ha. bews 
alrendy said.” 

The kings of Mayadha seem always to have pores-sed 
extensive authonty. The first of them (he whe is mentirotesd m 
the Maha Bharata’) is represented as the head of a ramtler 
of cliefs and tribes; but most of these probably were witam 
the dimits of Bengal and Behar, as we have seen that there 
were five other independent: kingdoms in the tract: waters} br 
the Cranes.” 

For many centuries they were all of the military tribe, bet 
the tirst Nanda was born offs Sadra mother: and Chandragnyes 
whe overthrew the dynasty. was alse of a lew class: * five 
this time. sav the Puninas., the Cshatrivas lost: their aecend- 
ency dn Mayndha. and all the sueceeding kings and chiefs were 
Siidras." 

They do not seem to have lost: their consequence fom the 
deenulation of their east: for the Sidra successors of Chander 
eoptw are said, ino the livperbelical language of the Ponanas 
tedinve broveht the whole carth onder one umbrella” :* aad 
there appears the strongest: resson te believe that Asse, tae 
thir af the line, Wiis really aT pessession of A con manmimg 
Infwenes over the states fo the north of the Nerbeaddsa. The 
eNtentef his dominions appears from the remote potnt. at what 
fis ediet-columos are erected): and the same monuniente lee 
testimens fe the civilized charnecter of his government. era 
thes contain orders for establishing hospitals anc dispeteaswe 
threughent lis empire, as well as for planting trees asd discon’ 
Wells sdlheme tive public Hib Wits, 


Peo © The Be btbane rat:e: <0 ke ' hee 
er Pee woe thet the Vavanueo? Ee arty aa t have bewn f "he asco teay 
Cotte ms te ote ;Temetstoel as sidee of the 18 Mhadilaae the Va arid 5 idee he Yes 
Kaw oo MV wKoedba ue care craters oe ed the Kral.tiatne rt} win Ma "Ta we 6 oP 
vee heh N cone fou. the OR MeRL th te- CP eePyN Blade Vera letng [ -  Nema@e 
See Want et She Be vers ard Obie cs wives (Millers Namah 2s | SF. 
SAL grees “Br foam es Wein "1 ae 

{«,-9 re rn 1 - i*:] oar WJ cm Aneater R-werews 
Ar Stee there ee Bhs edetia wh. 1 up 39. Profeme Wiee Hate 
ee ee ee Leer ve ay 88 
Shem ft ee Wee, Ppeware hs °}e ' Jteo deme re Wien. Baad. Pies 
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This ascendency of Aséca is the earliest ground I have been 
ble to diseover for an opinion which has been maintained, that 
the kings of Magadha were emperors and lords paramount of 
India ; and Colonel Wilford, who has recorded all that he 
could ascertain regarding those kings,” states nothing that 
can countenance a belief in a greater extent or earlier com- 
mencement of their supremacy. During the war of the “ Maha 
Bharata,” it has been shown that they formed one of six little 
monarchies within the basin of the Ganges, and that they were 
smong the unsuccessful opponents of one of those petty states, 
that of Hastinapura. 

Alexander found no lord paramount in the part of India 
which he visited; and the nations which he heard of beyond 
he Hyphasis were under aristocratic governments. Arrian” 
ind Strabo" say that the Prasii were the most distinguished of 
il the Indian nations ; but neither hints of their supremacy 
ver the others. Arrian, indeed, in giving this preference to 
he Prasii, and their king, Sandracottus, adds that Porus was 
eater than he. Megasthenes” says that there were 118 
tations in India, but mentions none of them as subordinate to 
he Prasii. It is impossible to suppose that Megasthenes, who 
esided at the court of Sandracottus, and seems so well disposed 
o exalt his greatness, should have failed to mention his being 
‘mperor of India, or indeed his having any decided ascendency 
wer states beyond his own immediate limits. 

The Hindi accounts” represent Chandragupta as all but over- 
rhelmed by foreign invasion, and indebted for his preservation 
o the arts of his minister more than to the force of his kingdom. 
t is probable, however, that he laid the foundation of that 
afluence which was so much extended under his grandson. His 
ecepting the cession of the Macedonian garrisons on the Indus, 
tom Seleucus, is a proof how far he himself had carried his 
iews; and Aséca, in his youth, was governor of Ujein or Malwa, 
‘hich must, therefore, have been a possession of his father. 

The claim to universal monarchy in India has been advanced 
y princes of other dynasties in their inscriptions ; and has 
een conceded, by different European authors, to Porus, to the 
ings of Cashmir, of Delhi, Canouj, Bengal, Malwa, Guzerat, 
ad other places; but all apparently on very insufticient grounds. 

The family of Maurya, to which Sandracottus belonged, 
"© Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. * Seo Wilson's Theatre of the Hindus, 


* Ch v. ™ Book xv. p. 483. vol. ill. 
* Quoted by Arrian, ch. vii 
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retained ponsessiuti of the throne for ten genemitions. sane we +. 
steeeeded by three other Sidra dynasties, Che dust) ined bes tee 
of which bore the name of Andhra? 

This dynasty ended in’ ase. de. and ods steered or. the 
Puranas by a confused assemblage of dvnusties seemingly me 
Hindds: from which, and the interrnptton at all atternipe. at 
historical order, we may infer a feremn invaston, followed tia 
Jour period of disorder, At the ore uf’ eevernl ve'rstir7yee, a 
eam oof light: breaks tn. nud discovers Mismdins’  subagest te 
the Gauipta kings of Canonp From this period itr ne berger 
Aistinethy nentioned, 

The fame of Mavadha dias been preserved fromoats being t2- 
birthplace of Bieldhs, and from its language ¢Mayadbiier Pali. 
heing new emploved in the sacred writings of his mest ext 
sively -difftisedd religion, as well asin those of the date, 

A king of what we now call Benen?! is mentioned ameny "be 
Kerga: oo aies of the king of Mavadha in the war of the Mass 
Bharata’ From him. the Avini Akber! continues the sne- 
cesston. thromgh tive dvausties, tll the Mishemietan  eestegness. 
These lists. being only Known to us bv the translations of Aba 
azlomnieht be docked on with mere suspicion than the Hired: 
culpers already noticed. But oothat one of them. ar femet the 
fourth. is fourmded in truth, is preved ds insertptions 2 and fra 
them. a series af princes, with names ending in Pala, mas be 
Hts out, Whe probably requried frem the canth te the latte 
partot the eleventh century ® The dnseripttons relating te ft 
family Were fotiod at olistunt places, Hired the CHUTES aece Cnet 
eavecnoe root fo ogtnestion Chet atthentienty : vet they advace 
Statements Which are surprising in thomeseclyes. snd dared: te 
‘coorediie feo what we kiew, frome other sources. of the POSTE a) 
ef tidia. They repressat the kings of Benunal as mailing covet 
the Whele oof Profia ss trots Pitialava te Cape Conorin, asd frre 
"fie Pesdirnapaiten tee tre Trade, Pies oven sesert that ose 

atie tras subabiead Tibet cas tie emstl siod Gasmbe-m - what 


Somme sp pese fer be beeveeh Che Dhdtie ad cdo She West, 
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These conquests are rendered impossible, to anything like 
their full extent, by the simultaneous existence of independent 
governments in Canouj, Delhi, Ajmir, Mewar, and Guzerat, if 
not in other places; but they could scarcely have been claimed 
in contemporary inscriptions, if the princes to whom they are 
ascribed had not affected some supremacy over the other states, 
and had not sent expeditions far into the west of India, and 
even into the heart of the Deckan. On the whole, this dynasty 
seems to have at least as good a claim as any other in the 
Hind times to the dignity of general dominion, and affords a 
fresh reason for distrasting all such pretensions. The dynasty 
of Pala was succeeded by one whose names ended in Séna,” and 
this last was subverted by the Mahometans abont a.p. 1203. 

Thongh the kingdom of Malwa does not pretend to equal in 
antiquity those already mentioned, it is of it that we stiwa. 
possess the first authentic date. The era still current vicrmméditys, 
through all the countries north of the Nerbadda is that of 
Vieramiditya, who reigned at Ujein at the date of its com- 
mencement, which was fifty-six years before Christ. 

Vicramaditya is the Hartin al Rashid of Hindi tales; and 
by drawing freely from such sources, Colonel Wilford collected 
such a mass of transactions as required the supposition of no 
less than eight Vicramadityas to reconcile the dates of them ; 
but all that is now admitted is, that Vicramaditya was a power- 
fal monarch, ruled a civilized and prosperous country, and was 
a distinguished patron of letters. 

The next epoch is that of R4&ja Bhdja, whose name is one of 
the most renowned in India, but of whose exploits no Rh 
record has been preserved.” His long reign terminated about 
the end of the eleventh century. 


extreme west of India. The next inscrip- 
tion is on a broken column in the district 
of Séran, north of the Ganges. It was 
erected by s prince who professes himself 
tributary to Gour or Bengal, yet claims 
for his immediate territory the tract from 
Rewa Jhanak (not exactly known) to the 
Himélaya mountains, and from the eastern 
Bengal eit he sn f the Det Pa 
e son of the 

the last inscription) to have conquered 
Ones, ‘a tribe or people called Huns (ato 
mentioned in the former inscription), the 
southern part of the coast of Coromandel, 
and Guzerét. The third merely records 
that a magnificent monument in honour of 
Buddha, near Bendres, was erected in 1026 
by a Réja of Bengal of the same family as 


the above, who, from the earlier inscrip- 
tions, also appear to have been Buddha. 
% (About 900, a.p., a king reigned in 
Bengal named Aditwara, who is said to 
have invited from Kanouj five distin- 
guished Bréhmans, the ancestors of 156 
families now dispereed. through 
‘They were accompanied by five Kéy 
who similarly became the progenitors of 
cighty-three families The precedence of 
the various families were settled by Ball 
Sena, who reigned in the eleventh century. 
See Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 188, 
and Journ. A.8.B., 1864, p. 325.—Eb.] 
® [Dr. Hall has shown Journ. B. 4. S. 
1862, and Vdsavadatid, Pref.) how 
foundation there is for this prince's fame 
as a patron of letters.—Ep.] 
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The Internedpate miX Centiarivs are fille] tye by lists of k isave 
in the Asind Akberd. and in the Hindi books : among them 
isoone named Chanedrapala, whe is satdote ave conquensd all 
Hinedostan : but the information ts tee vaste feo tee muse mites 
useoot The princes off Malwa certatuly extended their aut.-= 
ritveever a darge portion of the centre aul west of Inelia : ared 
roisof Vieranaditva that the trnditions of universal empure an 
nest common tn dnelta. 

The vrandsen oof Bhoja was taken prioner. and his countn 
conquered by the Tijaof Guizerats boc Malwa appear scent. 
have recovered: its independence noder oa new dynasty, and wae 
finally sabelned bv the Mahometans. aa Posh" 

The residence of Crishna, snd other events of these times, 
eer Mnpress us with the belief off an early priuetpality i: 
Gauigerat ; and the whole ts spoken of as uoder one dominion, bes 
ao Gireek writer of the second century The Daypat Cnaditwens, 
quoted by Colonel Tod’ niforin us of anether  prinetpalit:. 
fouteled at Balabhi, in the peninsulas of Guzenit. in the mabkil- 
of the second century of our era by Kanak Sena, an emigras’ 
of the solar race, Which reigned in Ondi.t They wer driv. - 
autooof thar capital dn oa. Sa. bv oan arms of barberta:s. 
Whe, Colonel Tod thinks. were Parthians. The princes of that 
Tams etmteeratesd genio from: Geazeran. ane oat) bemethy fetsedesd 
tae htneedom oof Mewar. winteh stb subepees.  Grrantse of base. 
these rthoe-uf ty copper tablets, Whiteh jiasve: Poarerty Crumsfaren] l- 
Meo Woah te falls coufirni Che fet that oa mice whee pages 
eff oeueded tu Seni retuned at) Balabhi from asp. Pad te als. 
w2t. The barbarians. whem Colonel Pod thinks  Parthaane. 
Mr. Wathe: stuest= as dave been disdleBactrians. Tees 
ure ert ds tee date tehe Parthians. but at rs not) impassertee 
Poe dat aie been Persiigs oad tle meat mice (Sassaniaze . 
Necshoman coted: frome wp. ood tee wp. ar Various be 
stan etioors quietel Dy Sir clots Misboeltua. assert. thas fice 
toenate oocemerhed tits armas onnte Berea oom the mer’ ace 
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his authority) gives a minute and probable account of 
wan’s march along the sea-coast of Mekrin to Sind ;* 
Salabhi was close to Sind, we may easily believe him to 
stroyed that city. Perhaps the current story of the 
of the Rénas of Méwir from Nonshirwin may have 
mexion with their being driven into their present seats 
monarch. 
ifference of seven years, by which the taking of Balabhi 
Noushirwan’s accession, is but a trifling matter in 
hronology. 
talabhi princes were succeeded in the rule of Gnzerdt 
Chauras, another Rajpat tribe, who finally established 
pital, in a.p. 746, at Anhalwara, now Pattan, and 
one of the greatest dynasties of India. 
ast réja, dying in a.p. 931 without male issue, was 
d by his son-in-law as prince of the Rajput tribe of 
or Chélukya, whose family were chiefs of Kaliin in 
kan, above the Ghats.° 
| a réja of this dynasty that conquered Malwa; and it 
m, I suppose, that Colonel Wilford applies the title of 
sof India.* Though overrun and rendered tributary 
atid of Ghazni, the Salénkas remained on the throne till 
3, when they were deposed by another dynasty, which in 
7* sank in its turn before the Mussulman conquerors. 
of the ancient Hindi states have attracted more notice 
nyacubja or Canouj. It is one of the most Canovj. 
places in India: it gave rise, and gives a name, to one 
teatest divisions of the Bramin class ; its capital was, 
the wealthiest visited by the first Mahometan invaders ; 
wars with the neighbouring state of Delhi contributed 
‘rate the ruin of Hindi independence. 
xingdom appears in early times to have been called 
s. It seems to have been a long but narrow territory, 
gon the east to Nepal (which it included), and on the 
yng the Chambal® and Bands, as far as Ajmir. We 
4 ete., p. 386. » The identity of Canouj and Panchdla 
I Tod, vol. i, pp. 88, 97, 101, is assumed in Menu, I. 19. Ita limite, as 
the comparative nearness of assigned in the “ Muhd Bhérata,” are made 
che Concan, Colonel Tud has out by connecting the following notes 
zen led to suppose the Saldnka in the Oriental Magazine, vi p. 35, 
vecome from thence ; but fur- vol. iv. p. 142. It is remarkable that these 
ation is unfavourable to that boundaries, enlarged a little on the south 
the Saldnka princes of Kalin and on the west, are the same as those 
an more will be said hereafter. assigned by Colonel Tod to the same 


Rerearcher, vol. ix, yp. 169, kingdom at the time of the Mussulman 
© Briggs’ Ferishta, | invasion.— Réjdsthén, vol. ii. p. 9. 
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kuow ditthe else of its earls history, evcept the Aaj ut Writes. ce 
dl traditions cablected by Colonel Tod and the Te) cr oa 
examined by Professor Wilson.” with these transiated ane die. 
cussed hy Principal Milk. The former relate that it was tai. - 
from another Hind dvansty. asp. 400. by the Rathérs, ws 
retuned it nutil its cotgnest: by the Mnssnimans, in asp. 11+. 
When they withdrew te their present seats in Marwar. 

In this interval thev represent Its Congest. te ne fnedis. + 
one period, Bengal and: Orissa, and as extending on the weet) a 
furas the river Pnelus,. 

The inseriptions lead us to think that the dynasty subverted 
the Mussubniins wis of more recent ortvin, being estabhys heed bs 
a Rajypat adventurer in’ the eleveuth century, and throw eh abe 
on the aeenracy of Colonel Tod!s infornuition in ether respevts. 

The Rajputs. as wellas Che Mahometan writers, whe ea ete 
the conquest of India, dwell in terms of the highest: :elmirar« 
eno the extent and dagnificence of the capital of this hinwvbem. 
Phe ortites of Wiatelp are staid ter be seen om tho: Ceargress. 

ft weld Tee tealtens te oreo tharos Thre nates oof Che vacpe 
Mier eee puts Hinedlt sfufes that ested af Vserbeotts Jo ried. 
peter bp incdostian : the aumened table ives a betbon of the 
dates af seme of them. thotah it nneust often: bee oreonessnme as 
well as dneeniplete, 

The tnention oof Casiimirods contined: te tte table for io deh owes 
reasen frame tae test. its jitstors ds tess fubl and cong le, 
Teo HIN Witte stteh shefeles as) the above. and if enters [rete 
Mite: tie athurs of the other puert- ef frickin, eNcepe wher 
Gesertbes thee  dnWaesteenn, ceted colmast ceotreghle st, ef thar ive 
Comtient, oct taeere Cut cata entesasdan, bn Me own rajae : [> 
LOTTE S of which secounhts cap epecirs Tor zecluaait af question 9 

Pts tet ess te decide: What) states: te inelide ino tne bree. 
even ce? tinee whi have come tomy kKnowlelve. The Parw: 
weetis better enitytbed Sfasm Peecaares : Poust dt beth hs mh =P ale, calm 
Tricerta. Wise feertiesd out of Gt dm detent times. mid rf eee 
ct focatas GY Med, Waneth attaacheed Dey trae Muastaeente fare, .€ 7% 
feo ets ds othe tntertedtate Pradtnn faster.) ad ete. 
eitesd de tre Gere hs owas breken antes very sneak pote: 
tials rs Joerie, oe of Pie wT fe sf ar t-. hited rie, We’: al. af 
Ttteteds a ble pe tad te. hesediohtian part of thie Winele 
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CHAPTER Hf. 
THE DECKAN, 


THe ister oof the Deekan. as its has ne pretensians to eyias: 
herverte  GuthyHIty, is tess obscure than that of Hindsstaz.. 
ae baton is less titeresting. We know litte of the earis 
Perenar, inhabitunts : and the Hinds dhe not attract sc mites 
attention Where thev are colonists as thes did) in their gati- 
sents) o' AD the traditions and) records of the peninsula (asses 
Professor Wilson) recon ise in every puert of it, 18 perical whe. 
the natives were not Piindts 2 and the aborivines are described, 
before their civilization by the latter people. as foresters aged 
Rhotntaineers, or wvoblins ane demons, Some cirumetances, 
however, wive rise te doubts whether the carl tahabitante of 
the Peeckan could hisve been inose rude ao state ne thas aceneG:* 
of tien: would fead us te “Hp opoeses, 

Toe Tamil language must have been formed and perfevted 
before the intreduetion off the Sansertt: and thongh this fact 
bins tot be conclusive (sthee the Nerth American Indiane ale: 
possess a polished Langan), vets i Mr. Fllis’s opinion te weil 
Portueled. ail there is oun ormmial Tamil literatura. well a» 
Patasrtiesres it WOE be amapossitde te class the fonnders of it wats 
foresters aud Mmeuntaieers.! Hans eredit could le gives te 
Che Hdt) descends. Ravana whe retyned over Cevfou apd) t:+ 
southern partoof the peninsnta at the time of Rama's mnvasre, 
Was tue diated of a civilized) ane powerful state > but, by te 
sttie qeeeatintss tee wos a Hindth and a tellewer of Siva: whwa 
wet) desl ais te unfer that) the: sters ds mitch mere reeent ties 
the fitues feo while ato refers. aud that part oof it at) lemet ts 
fended oe, thee stute of thines When it Was writfen, rather (ha: 
Wiret. Uisatass ated Hatvasna dived. 

I: :- pretbinhes Chiat. after repeated Ei. Viastvelis Lined ‘pernesd re 


Cotte teeafbat, def weet fae Wee cetuntries, Che fret aokeyws 


vi, Bea haw woeetin ot tetatatey te abera tare .45 

moe MH, ee ~. 3. a ereee woud pesee Race et 

7 trot Bp tee Ww dete od "hr wt tet & Cbewr cane sf the am < 
Toa Mae ner ae Barete tn shoe veetae wi. feeb fer at bed teem See 

CaS dee he edbet Di ean ne jab Sef oo the Branase  - Tere are oar 
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from Hindostan would settle on the fruitful plains of the Car- 
natic and Tanjore, rather than in the bleak downs of the upper 
Deckan ; and although the sea might not at first have influenced 
their choice of an abode, its neighbourhood would in time 
give access to traders from other nations, and would create a 
rapid increase of the towns along the coast. Such seems to 
have been the case about the beginning of our era, when Pliny 
and the author of the “ Periplus”’ describe that part of India. 

Even the interior must, however, have received a considerable 
portion of refinement at a still earlier period ; for the com- 
panions of Alexander, quoted in Strabo and Arrian, while they 
remark the points of difference which still subsist between the 
inhabitants of the south and north of India, take no notice of 
any contrast in their manners. 

Professor Wilson surmises that the civilization of the south 
may possibly be extended éven to ten centuries before Christ. 

It has been mentioned that there are five languages spoken 
in the Deckan; and as they doubtless mark an equal number of 
early national divisions, it is proper here to describe their limits. 

Tamil is spoken in the country called Dravida, which ocenpies 
the extreme south of the peninsula, and is bounded Driviaa or 
on the north by a line drawn from Pulicat (near country. 
Madras) to the Ghéts between that and Bangaldr, and so along 
the curve of those mountains westward to the boundary-line 
between Malabar and Canara, which it follows to the sea so as 
to include Malabar.* 

Part of the northern limit of Dr&vida forms the southern one 
of Carn&ta, which is bounded on the west by the sea, Carita or 
nearly as far as Goa, and then by the western Ghats cone 
up to the neighbourhood of Célapir. 

The northern limit would be very roughly marked by a line 
from Célaptr to Bidar, and the eastern by a line from Bidar, 
through Adéni, Anantpir, and Nandidrig, to the point in the 
Ghéts formerly mentioned between Pulicat and Bangalor. 

This last line forms part of the western limit of the Télugu 
language ; which, however, must be prolonged in the Telingéna 
same rongh way to Chanda, on the river Warda. From country 


2[Dr. Caldwell [bid. pp. 77—80) shows south; he in identified with the star 
that the Drividians had acquired at least Canopus. Of course his date is utterly 
the elements of civilization previous to uncertain; Dr. Caldwell would fix it in 
the arrival amongst them of the Brah- the sixth or seventh century 8.c.—Ep.] 
mans, but they were still in a rude state. _—_‘ (‘These limits thus include the district 
Tradition names Agastya as the first of the Malaydlam.—Ep.} 
teacher of science and literature in the 
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this the Lerthern boundary rons stil more indistinethy emst te 
Socupdtroon the Mahdnadi. The eastern limit runs from Sogs- 
pir ote Cieaeole. and Chretaece: adore thie sen te Pulivat, wher 
meets the bonudary of the Tanul huwuage. 

The scaithern dimit of the Maratea language gud tation iae 
Me ara, Hlreads been desertbed iu fixing the leoundaries of 
Meee © urnats and Teliuesina.s dt runs froin Greg thrage 
cries Colaptir and Bidar te China. Its eastern line foi}awe 
the Warda te the chain of hills south of the Nerbswdeba, calle 
fujadrioor Satprira. 

Those hills are ats northern Tutt. as far west as Nanded. uear 
the Nerbseldiss aud oats western will be shown by a line fre 
Nand te PRanmadte. continned slonye the sem to Graas.? 

The Uriva langoave is bounded on the south by that off Tei 
Goseaee oudino, aiden the east by the sea, Ou the west: as! 
reer. herth. a line drawn from Sohupir te Midnager, 
Bengal, would in some mneastire mark the houndars. 

The barge spree left) between Malutrasitra and Crises rs i & 
vrent pact the forest: tract duhabited by the Gonds. Thet: 
lanetinee, Cheteh qiite distinet: from the rest, betpe reckeee! 
nojargedoaf savage Motntaduecrs, is Lat counted ameny Cie five 
ativthaces of Chae [derekaan. 

Theonest anedent Kingeloms are those in tue eatreme 
ele seat. tna} et whieh the Tamil language pres auel. 

ee Tema Two persons oof the auricultursl clase fotnded tae 
himeedane of Pscodvac and trols. Phe first of these derives ts 
featne ffots ats feoltieler, Ir Is Uneertain When te th ori ris Sed, 
meet e PND Chere seen geod wrottuds for thiaking it wae in tbe 
Pee fifth eenturs before Chest, 

Strobe opecnttens oan aitubassiader from Ring Pamdeen te 
Aswnetis cated this appears from the | Periplias and) Pred st 
team. bec othe herelitars appellatia. of the descendants 


Foe QD cdae eeP Pere fptepe ae Beye }’. ripelus - fused Jemoreoene 
fon pe’ ot tte Mastsbee aenast, Devt tesa tantief fant. lewe ff 
Sade ate ot The Getafe up eternal Ported the weeferm, ie 


Vote CG labors weseh owas of snuntb oontent, onmby ean aprsg 


Wot Nona bee adteteget scot Miebica gael Thrswe dis 
poe fh bee yeti te fon te dep Cwiee eliatigcesd, was 
poe te Me, sas rctate betas y = ged Che -egete 
Noe - basher. af J: eh. gases 0 warke thy mete af 
. . ns . tf. baare the wancome wo = Jeet 2 
ryan a: Ht | arts) 
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fixed at Madura, where it was in Ptolemy’s time, and where it 
remained till within a century of the present day. 

The wars and rivalries of all the P&ndyan princes were with 
the adjoining kingdom of Chola; with which they seem, in the 
first ages of the Christian era, to have formed a union which 
lasted for a long time. They, however, resumed their separate 
sovereignty, and were a considerable state until the ninth 
century, when they lost their consequence, and were often 
tributary, though sometimes quite independent, till the last of 
the Nayacs (the dynasty with which the line closed) was con- 
quered by the Nabob of Arcot in a.p. 1736. 

The history of Chola takes a wider range. Chola. 

Its proper limits were those of the Tamil language, and 
Mr. Ellis thinks that it had attained to this extent at the 
beginning of the Christian era; but the same gentleman is 
of opinion, that in the eighth century, its princes had occupied 
large portions of Carndta and Telingéna, and ruled over as 
much of the country up to the God4veri as lay east of the hills 
at Nandidrig. 

They seem, however, to have been first checked, and ulti- 
mately driven back, in the twelfth century, within their ancient 
frontiers. In this state they continued to subsist, either as 
independent princes or feudatories of Vijayanagar, until the end 
of the seventeenth century, when a brother of the founder of 
the Maratta state, who was at that time an officer under the 
Mussulman king of Bijapur, being detached to aid the last raja, 
supplanted him in his government, and was first of the present 
family of Tanjore. 

The capital, for most part of their rule, was at Cénchi, or 
Conjeveram, west of Madras. 

(‘héra was a small state, between the territory of the Pandyas 
and the western sea. It comprehended Travancore,  Chéra. 
part of Malabar, and Coimbatir. It is mentioned in Ptolemy, 
wud may have existed at the commencement of our cra. It 
spread, at one time, over the greater part of Carnata, but was 
subverted in the tenth century, and its lands partitioned amoug 
the surrounding states. 

According to the mythologists, the country of Kerala, which 
includes) Malabar and Canara, was (together with the Kerala. 
Concan) miraculously gained from the sea by Parasu Rama (the 
conqueror of the Cshatriyas), and as miraculously peopled by 
him with Bramins. A more rational account states that, about 
the first or second century of our era, a prince of the northern 
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diviston of Rerala intredneed a colony of Bramins from His- 
dostun sand as the numerous Branins of Makubar and © a:aea 
are tuestly af the five northern nations, Che story seeme ote 
founded in taet. 

However the population may have been introduced, all meee ute 
auree that Kerala was. from othe first, entirely separnt. fon 
the Coneaus, amd was possessed by Bramins. wie dived-l 2 
Inte: sintvefonr districts, and governed it by means of a ceo. i 
assembly of thetroeast, renting the lands teomen of the rg sper 
classes, The exeentive government: was held bv os Bean 
cleeted every three venrs. and assisted) by a conned of fone of 
the same tribes Tn time. however, Chev appointed a chief. £3 
military class. and afterwards were, perhape, under the pr-f.ctre 
af the Pandvan Kings. Bato thongh the langage of Kerala op 
adiuleet of Tamil, tt does not appear ever ter hiave: Leer oie 
tothe: Kinwdorm of Ciroha. 

[toast exnetly koown When the northern and esses 
divisions separated > butane the course off the ninth centr. 
Diver Soot tne rity cones OMadsbsar) revalteal from its prPineces, wise pd 
Fever a Mishotmetan. amd breke pe inte: Miauy petty, perce 
pubities samen the enief ef whieh was that of the Zase-nmus. 
wietn Vasco di Guam found in possession of Calient: i tle ood 
of tho fifteenth century, 

Thee ceerthern clivasten (CSBP) seats fe finve estate ie. sd & 
dvgiast\\ oof dt. oWt seen aitter the commencement of one ea 
Wied tasterl til the twelfth century, Wien if wae ov. titel 
bes tio Paelal Tapas, Pr | sUbseatenthy COMitlite wtibypent foo Pc. Tame 
of Naqasamnisar. 

Fue Coton. Mi oenres Citpess seems fteohave been oa tats 
ttiabipead fers?) Prem: wirteh cliwracter i ge eves te 
bast qaartiadbs eseaped 2 suppose the inhabitants wen alwate 
Mivratturs, 
beet ye be pes Foe saatine Jes teurutsaere: ane Ihisatihe re $2 BU 
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Malabar, the Tamil country, and part of Telingéna, They 
were subverted by the Mussulmans about a.p. 1310 or 1311. 

The eastern part of Telingina seems to have been, from the 
beginning of the ninth to near the end of the eleventh ‘The Yétavas. 
century, in the hands of an' obscure dynasty known by the name 
of Yiidava, 

A Rijput family of the Chalukya tribe reigned at Caliin, west 
of Bidar, on the borders of Carniita and Mahiirashtra. onaweyas ot 
They are traced with certainty, by inscriptions from ©™4™ 
the end of the tenth to the end of the twelfth century. Those 
inscriptions show that they possessed territory as far to the 
south-west as Banawiési in Sunda, near the western Ghits, 
and in one of them they are styled subjugators of Chola and 
Guzerit. Mr. Walter Elliott, who has published a large col- 
lection of their inscriptions,’ is of opinion that they possessed 
the whole of Mahtrishtra to the Nerbadda.* Professor Wilson 
thinks that they were also superior lords of the west of Telin- 
gina, a prince of which (probably their feudatory) defeated the 
Chola king:* and this is, probably, the conquest allnded to in 
the inscription. The same pretensions with respect to Guzerdt 
probably originated in- the acquisition (already mentioned) of 
that country by a prince of this house, through his marriage with 
the heiress of the Chaura family. The last king of the race was 
deposed by his minister, who, in his turn, was assassinated by 
some fanatics of the Lingéyet sect, which was then rising into 
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+ Journal of the Royal Aviatic Society, 
vol. iv. 

© [Mr. Elliott (in Madras. Journ, Lit. 
and Sc. 1858) has given a summary of 
their history as far as it is known. ' He 
ebows that before the arrival of the Ché- 
lukyas in the Deckan the Pallavas were the 
dominant race. Jayasinha was the founder 
of the Chalukya dynasty, which fixed ite 
seat at Kalydn, about 100 miles west of 
Hyderabad. Subsequently a younger 
branch established iteelf in Tolingéoa 
about the end of thesixth century:-—“"The 
two families ruled over the whole of the 
table-land between the Nerbadda and 
Krishna, together with the coast of the 
Bay of Bengal from Ganjam to Nellore, 
for about five centuries, The power of the 
Kalydn dynasty was subverted for a time 
in the end of the ninth or beginning of 
the tenth century, and the emigrant 
prince or his son succeeded by marriage, 
in A.D. 931, to the throne of Anhalwéra 
Pattan in Guzerat, which his descendants 
occupied with great glory till A.D. 1145. 








But in A.D. 978 the dynasty of Kalyén 
R 


was restored in the person of Tailapa 
Deva, and ruled with greater splendour 
than before till its extinction, in A.D. 1189, 
by Bijjala Deva, the founder of the Ka- 
labburiya dynasty. The junior branch 
extended their territoriesnorthwards from 
‘Vengi to the frontiers of Cuttack, and ulti- 
taately fixed their capital at Réjamahen- 
dri, the modern Rajahmundry. More than 
one revolution appears to have occurred 
in the couree of their history, but the old 
family always contrived to regain its 
power, until the kingdom yy mar- 
riage to Réjendra Chola, the then d 
nant sovereign of Southern India, in 
whose person the power of the Cholas 
had reached its zenith.” In the twelfth 
century a partial restoration of the Ché- 
lukya line appears to have taken place, 
“and they maintained o feeble and di. 
vided influence until the latter part of 
the twelfth century, when the country 
fell under the sway of the Kakatiya 
dynasty of Warangal.”—Ep.) 

* Introduction to the Mackenzie Papers, 
p. exxix, 
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notices, The Kinedome fell inte the hands of the Yadue ed 
Deovirt.” 

Another Iranch of the tribe of Chalukva, perhaps cotrected 
Chatukens With these of Culiin, ruled over Calinga, which te the 
Calitars, eastern portion of Telinwina, extending along the ee 
from Dravida te Ortesa. 

Their dynasty certainiy lasted through the whole of te 
twelfth and thirteenth eenturtes, and perhaps began two cece 
turies earlier, Tt was vreathy reduced by the Giaanapatr kins 
of Andhra. and finally subverted byw the rijas off Cattae. 

The kines of Andhra, whose capital was Warangal cabent ©: 
Kien of tiles uortheesst of Heiderilatd. are allewed to fave 
Arline. beet: connected) with thee Anellira race in Mavadha: ben 
itmtst dave been bw conte onty. fer Andhra is net the pase 
ofa fanily, bur ef all the tulaned: part of Telinuana.! 

dhe records of the tuliadbitants qiention Viersmaanmd Saliva 
hana oaniens the earltest: mionare diss after these they plaev tie 
Chidarajas, whe were steeesded, thes think, sbeut ota as. 
bv oaoraceendbel Yavanes Whe wore tee du gtamabeer, diced peas eb 
Ws they sav. for gos vers. OP wi teed. Abe! this: trie, tae 
Stine Pecords tuuke the tiettls of Chstaspaa't rips Pee Pe bet tse 
first anthentte doentien of thera. aud poekably choir tiret ste 
foccomseqience, Wars da tae endef tie eleventh centnes, asd 
Rakes) trem: worer tie Witebe odvtuis' sds sometimes samed 
He bits deeete dae stietgedd asm adthee moor fi tolators of the Cop 
Juksas. ail as lasdne wathedd vietern se exer the hela king 
Their cteatest pester Was abeat tye nd ofthe thirteenth conta, 
When tie devad traditvens represcnt tha tu ane pares eed of th 
Whede a phe pe tostda serthoafithe Ciabive rh Profiseor Wiles 
BoWe ver Gitnits foeta fee the perthe between Che tikes rth; asd 
’ Veotite ecto fhe of det atende, 

Py Per te caprtal woe tae sd tletr imnypertanes. of oe 
Dodrdeedepesdoneesabeete os. bs a Maleroonin arma fren: Dhl: 
Atte te cede rent te bate foev seen. tee Lave bees feebcean 
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muiditya and Sdlivihana are made to ocenpy the country in 
succession; and in which repeated invasions of Yavans from 
Delhi, from a country called Babul (supposed to mean Persia), 
from Cashmir, and from Sind, are represented as having taken 
place between the sixth century before Christ and the fourth 
century after Christ. 

The last invasion was from the sea, and in it the Yavans were 
successful, and kept possession of Orissa for 146 years. 

The natives suppose these Yavans to be Mussulmans ; and, 
with similar absurdity, describe two invasions of troops of that 
persuasion, under Imérat Khan and another Khdn,.as taking 
place about five centuries before Christ. Some will prefer 
applying the story to Seleucus, or the Bactrian Greeks ; but it 
is evident that the whole is a jumble of such history and myth- 
ology as the author was acquainted with, put together without 
the slightest knowledge of geography or chronology.” 

The Yavans were expelled by Yayiti Kesari, in a.p. 473. 

This Mr. Stirling justly considers as the first glimmering of 
anthentic history. Thirty-five réjas of the Kesari family follow 
in a period of 650 years, until a.p. 1131, when their capital 
was taken by a prince of the house of Ganga Vansa, whose 
dynasty ocenpied the throne till near the Mahometan conquest. 
Mr. Stirling supposes this family to have come from Telingéna ; 
but Professor Wilson" proves, from an inscription, that they 
were rdjas of a country on the Ganges, answering to what is 
now Tamlik and Midnapir ; and that their first invasion was 
at the end of the eleventh century of our era, some years before 
the final conquest just mentioned. 

Their greatest internal prosperity and improvement seems to 
have been towards the end of the twelfth century ; and for 
several reigns on each side of that epoch they claim extensive 
conquests, especially to the south. 

These are rendered highly improbable by the flourishing state 
of the Chélukya and Andhra governments during that period. 
In the middle of the fifteenth century, however, the government 
of Orissa had sent armies as far as Conjeveram, near Madras, 
and about the same time their rdja, according to Ferishta, 


9 ‘The same remark applies to the Ya- 
vans of Telingina, who, by-the-bye, have 
all Sanscrit names. Dr. Buchanan (vol. 
iti, pp. 97, 112) is surprised to find a 
dynasty of Yavans at Anagundi on the 
‘Tumbetrs in the eighth and ninth on: 
tarics; this, however, is not physically 


impossible, like the others, for the first 
Arab invasion was in the seventh century 
after Christ. 

™ Preface to the Mackenzie Papers, p. 
exxxviii, Their name means “race of 
the Ganges.” 
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whvanced te the netehbonrhood of Bidar, to assist: the His 
princes of those parts against the Mussulmanus, 

Before these last: events, the Ganga Vanesa liad lees oo 
ceeded bya Raypat: family, ef the race of the san: and aftes 
performing some other brilliant exploits, and suffering invacp«e 
from othe Mussulmans. beth in’ Benesl and the Decksan. th 
eoverntnent fell inte confusion, was seized on by a Teles 
chief in as. Tooo, and ultimately was annexed te the Megs: 
Kinpire, by Akber, in aw. Lots.” 

Prom othe creat extent of the country through whieh the 
Matias vstera Marruttss lanriinsce Is spoken, amd frets it. situates +c 
eoattry tiie fromtier ad? the Darekar, one Would eXpoct te te 
the first uetteed and the most distineznished of the adivierme of 
fhe porinsnlas Vet we only possess two historical facts regandicg 
oath the tine of the Mnssulmians. and tn these the name o€ 
Malitrasttrac ds hever onee toemtieoted.” 

After the fables regarding RRatuaa, whose retreat was near the 
‘agar soutic of the Crelavert the tirst fet we Lear of re the 
OSttener of Tarura, Widen Wasa urest emporium ta Che «wed 
sentir. ds daeutioned: dao duseriptions as oa eelelrmtel piae 2 
the two ltth century, ane os stil well Kaew. by hatue. teens Be 
Position ts farotten, 

ftodeotecctioned Da tie antuer ef tle Periplus.” bus re exe 
Peed wat se ditthe precision. Cit Wee ds siess 1 to Lave 
lat Wat in setuetidie: duore thins De nibs tna direetheg fe toe 
custo? Piittunoen thee Grodaverth Dts sank te fate Teen a ten 
STemh eis ae! doter cine Tet Oe ef ble twee phi ipaal Brsaste id 
Dio ticabede s) eects se eubied frei Dahan. Wied saate 
Preoatitiene ds the weed fer sear dn the ative Lasgasy. 
Piacetio ts fiattoas Pie laana. Neath rors te there wbasa capt.” 
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ver Tagara was situated, it afterwards became the 
fa line of kings of the Rajpit family of Silir, with 
e ruler of Calin near Bombay, in the eleventh century, 
Parndla near Célapir, in the twelfth, were’ proud to 
their connexion.” 
ixt fact relating to the Maratta country is the reign of 
ua, whose era begins from A.p. 77. Sdlivd- — sitivabana, 
ms to have been a powerful monarch, yet scarcely one 
ance of his history has been preserved in an authentic 
credible form. He is said to have been the son of a 
‘o have headed an insurrection, overturned a dynasty, 
ave established his capital at Paitan, on the Godiveri. 
d also to have conquered the famous Vicraméditya, king 
a, and to have founded an extensive empire.” The first 
assertions, in reference to Vicramiditya himself, is 
le, as there are 135 years between the eras of the two 
and no war with any subsequent king of Milwa is 
d. His empire was probably in the Deckan, where 


| admitted to be Bardch, A 
ay has been taken by Colonel 
eleven miles, which (after 
horizontal distance) does not 
y from that allowed by Ren- 
2s with all their encumbrances. 
» the southward of Bardch is 
te point to besought for ; and 
p will naturally Le, to look for 
within that circuit the name 
sembles Plithana. None such 
ad. Colonel Wilford, indeed, 
place called Pultanah, on the 
but nobody else has heard of 
probability is, that he meant 

If 0, the resemblance ceases 
+r Phultdinba would be written 
wrrayBa, instead of ITDdava ; 
pposition is otherwise unten- 
ultdmba, by a circuitous road, 
venteen days’ journey from 
Te are therefore left to seek 
ana; but Colonel Wilford, I 
as brought us into the right 
ood, and has assisted us by an 
onjecture, though intended for 
‘pose. He eays that Ptolemy 
om Plithana (IAI@ANA) for 
TAI@ANA); and I would con- 
mm the contrary, the copyist of 
‘a has changed Paithana into 
he more likely as the name 
once), and that the real name 
emporium is Paitan, a city on 
4, between twenty and twenty- 
urncy (230 miles) from Baréch, 








and distinguished as the capital of the: 
great monarch Sdlivéhana, As this ki 
flourished towards the end of the first 
century (a.D. 77), it would be strango if 
his royal residence had become obscure~ 
by the middle of the second; and ever 
if the distance did not agree 80 well, we 
should be tempted to fix on it as one 
of the great marts of the Deckan. With 
regard to Tagara, we remain in total un- 
certainty. It cannot possibly be Deogiri 
(Doulatdbtd) ; because, even if we allow 
Phultémba to be Plithana, Doulatdbéd 
is within three days and a half or four 
days’ journey instead of ten ; nor is there 
any situation to be found for Plithana so- 
aa to be twenty days’ journey from Bardch 
and ten from Doulatdbéd, except Pana, 
which, being within seventy miles of the. 
sea, would never have sent its produce 
twenty daya’ journey to Baréch. We 
need have the less reluctance in giving 
up Deogiri, as that place is never spoken 
of as a city until more than 1000 years 
after the date generally assigned to the 
Periplus. If Plithana be Paitan, Tagara 
must have lain ten days farther east, 
and probably on the Godivert ; but that 
Plithana ix Paitan resta on the above 
conjecture alone. 

See inscriptions, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. i. p. 357 ; and Bombay Transactions, 
vol. iii. p. 391. 
® Grant Dufl's History of the Marattas, 
vol. i. p. 26. 
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his ame dis still well known, and his er stl that om emlress 
nse. After this the history of Maliimishtra breaks otf ace 
(except by the Seri pt tens of the petty princes of Cala: acd 
Pernila) we hear no more of that country tH) the beginnizne «4 
the twelfth century, when on family of Yadns, perhaps ao braces 
Deon, of that of Balla. became rajas of Deagiet? [nat 
pled, Mahairishtra was tuvaded by the Mussulmans from Pele: 
Ao rajooof the raee of Yada stil retzned at Deogirn. He wae 
rendered tributary either then or in asp. E806. amd his capa: 
wis taken and his Kingdon: subverted tn asp. D317, 

About this time the Mussulman writers beytn te mented. ta 
Maratta. hy names? Tt ots probable that strangers, on enmtertcg 
the Decksau, called the first conntry they came to by that general 
designation. and did uot) distingnish the different nateae br 
natie CH they had met with more Chan one. Tt re protebde. 
alse, that there was littl tno the Marattas to ateract peta. 
If otheyv diel been for any Cine under one great monarehbr, we 
shed have heard of it, as ofthe other Deckan states: and thet 
world: probably, dike the others se cirenmetaneed, have bad a 
peentior hiterature and civilization of ther own. Bat thes ase 
still retarkably defietent both dno uattive orders and i: refine 
nent: amd what polish they have seems borrawesf from the 
Moussudiuans, rather than formed by Hinds. 

On the other hand, their cavestemples argue a great are} kee 
conftinned application of skill atl parWer, and theme of Libes 
affracted the attention of the Mussulmans in thetr Vert Esv 
WAVcesdons, 

The cele borin of the Marattas was reserved for peeent: times 
When thes were abestined te act on erenter part than all ceber 
Hitedti nations, and tecimake a nearer approach to untveral 
severedcots Chan any oof these te whom medern writers hate 
asertbed the enjovtuent of the empire off Tndia, 


“OWiale ne Prefs ta the Maekengie have # .nehel in the thirteenth waters 
Pagers pee wn LV pebeval the strat. bee Barn of) Hay Powe Pol © 
tara ened rer steed anther fo the Bha = The name Merdeat .vcee gee 
eevita Prana se televed te have been) tirwe in Zao obdn Here « anwas @ 
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APPENDIX I. 
ON THE AGH OF MENU AND OF THE VEDAS, 


‘Tux value of Menu's Code, as a picture of the state of society, depends entirely on 
ita having been written in ancient times, as it pretends. 

Before settling its date, it is necessary to endeavour to fix that of the Védas, 
to which it so constantly refers. From the manner in which it upeaks Age of the 
‘ut thone sacred pooms, we may conclude that they had long existed in Ve 
such s form as to render them of undisputed authority, and binding on the conscience 
of all Hindfa. 

‘Most of the hymns composing the Védas are in a language so rugged as to prove 
that they were written before that of the other sacred writings was completely 
formed ; while some, though antiquated, are within the pale of the polished Sanscrit. 
There must, therefore, have been a considerable interval between the composition 
of the greater part and the compilation of the whole. It is of the compilation alone 
that we can hope to ascertain the age. 

Sir William Jones attempts to fix the date of the composition of the Yajur 
Véda by counting the lives of forty sages, through whom its doctrines were 
transmitted, from the time of Pardsara; whose epoch again is fixed by a celestial 
observation: but his reasoning is not convincing. He supposes the Yajur 
Véda to have been written in 1580 before Christ. Tho completion of the 
compilation he fixes in the twelfth century before Christ; and all the other 
European writers who have examined the question fix the age of the compiler, 
Vydsa, between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries before Christ. The Hindés 
themselves unanimously declare him to have lived at least 3001 years before 
Christ. 

‘The superior accuracy of the opinion held by the Europeans appears to be 
put out of all doubt by a passage discovered by Mr. Colebrouke. In every Véda 
there is a sort of astronomical treatise, the object of which is to explain the 
adjustment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the proper periods for the 
performance of religious duties. There can be little doubt that the last editor 
of those treatises would avail himself of the observations which were most relied 
on when he wrote, and would explain them by means of the computation of 
time most intelligible to his readers. Now, the measure of time employed in 
those treatises is itself a proof of their antiquity, for it is a cycle of five years of 
lunar months, with awkward divisions, intercalations, and other corrections, 
which show it to contain the rudiments of the calendar which now, after suo- 
ceasive corrections, is received by the Hindés throughout India: but the decisive 
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arguinent is, that the place assigned to the sulatitial points in the treatian whxb 
in given in detail by Mr. Colebruokes ie that in which thae pants eree 
situate! in the fourteenth century before Christ. Mr Cuolebrunke's interpertats *a 
of thin passage hu never, [ teheve, teen calle! in question; aml it weasl ‘e- 
diffeult ta tind any greounde for suspecting the genuineness of the test ite. 
The ancient forra of the caletelar ie beyoml the intention of the Himls { ege- 
and there could be no gietive Go coin a paaage, fiuirg in the fourteenth ceet -- 
befure Ubrist a work which all Hinds aaugn to the thirty-Sret century «ft - 
male era. 

In an canny previously written,? Mr Colelpede has shown, from anther geamarss 
in the Vels, that the orrepondence of seas ne with montha, aa there etates!, 
imlicated a peaton of the cundinal y=dnte admilar to that which baa jet bews 
thentioned?; ard, on that ground, he hwl Gael the cotnpaats-o of the Veekas at 
the aame partel which he afterwanls aeertained by more chrect pref 

Proms the age «© (€ the Vedaa thae tad, we mae emleavecur t. cia -ver that‘ 
Ave: fthe In. Menus Crate Sir Walian Jones? cramines the bfference in the 

etituien. dialect of thease two comp aitiens; and from the tine oncuzend ty 
acres peiding change in the Latun languase, he infere that the Cale «ad Mer. 5 
must bese Leen written JOO years after the comypulatien of the Vielas This 
Pewee de ort matsefac tere, lessee there ae tio preand for belesing that a.. 
Damgriages preceedd ot the same taiferns rate in the pratras in tefinetner.t AT} thot 
can de acsuned oa that oa cotrerlerialie porri- el tatet Lave elapoe] lete@erg th-- 
eprsha af which the esscbler cated the sare refed plimee wore asp tree The pri’ 
gteund for couserturing the date «f Mena. Cole reate on the barren ec lete ress 
the law and naanners there recerdet) and th ae (f uealern tumee, Thie eul tp 
shown te be ceneifersbie . and fret the propertin of the chances aha db aol 
alan be shew wn te have Usher poae defire the inva; nef Megareler, we pias 
infer that along tine lok posed between the prouigaten of the Cishe as§ 
the latter pereel Ono comlanation af these data, we nap perks be aff aed 
te fix the ase of the ort tenon} Ment, very Lesaety, aft we tie Care pbesst Dalia as 
between Alevamler in the f srth ce Lwury Lefi-ce Oheset stil the Veelas tin the 
fourtect! th. 

Thae woud eiahke Ghee ortho eh Ceade: Tyee ate 8 tense eare lef ce Chery 

That the C-ale pe vers veeaene ae peed by the ddfesen ee fo rela: o aml taance ce 
froma thee of preeete trem. tee teee than by the ober lete ats le 

That thine aren ¢ cbeguiees aesitieed tee oe teral ans elern f revry, appear f-< 
the hth oy wah whooh eo teretenmey ceed be hes fon estessece when we bare 
the tiene fhe ae it Ds the we conte  f the Ciseke, ated fe as the abertae 
all maotive for fo ccery whi of vtaetf ie terhape cet, eae 

A Mragen, fo reung acele, would miske af eupre rt the avetem evtabiakea! 9 
his tite, unieees he wer ao mfermer. un whieb cee he ow ald sstredace toate 
faveuralie te his new afetrinee Loe seather woo'b pea see the oat gous ore 
DEbte Vata Bee eee br pet Tate peat ne re tra treet ot 
Qeets te 

Vet the relic f Menaae that feb. Veelie Bassa Daa and ther fag oct 
pete fi re reees? Catia are Potent. teebenther wlth: vetet w of with tue: - 


Dante my ser are thee. omer veces Nimteed ate mh 8 ek ne arb eke pew af ote: ee 
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Arron: L J 
‘inferior casts, besides various other practices repulsive to modern Hindds, which are 

‘These are all the grounds on which we can guess at the age of this Code. ‘That 
‘of Menu himself is of no consequence, since his appearance ix merely dramatic, 
like that of Crisbna in the “Bhagavad Gité,” or of the speakers in Plato's or Cicero's 
dialogues. No hint is given as to the real compiler, nor is there any clue to the 
date of the ancient commentator Cullica, From hia endeavouring to gloss over and 
to explain away some doctrines of Menu, it is evident that opinion had already 
‘begun to change in his time; but as many commentators, and some of very ancient 
date," speak of the rules of Menu as applicable to the good ages only, and not 
extending to their time, and as such a lintitation never once occurs to Culliica, 
we must conclude that commentator, though a good deal later than the original 
author, to have lived long beforu the other jurists whose opinions have just Leen 
alluded to. 

On a careful perusal of the Code, there appears nothing inconsistent with the age 
attributed to it. It may, perhaps, be said that the very formation of a code, 
‘especially in so methodical a manner, is unlike ancient times; and it is certain that 
@ people must have subsisted for some time, and must have established laws and 
customs, before it could frame a code. But the Greeks, and other nations whose 
history we know, formed codes at a comparatively earlier period of their national 
existence ; and although the arrangement aa well as the snbject of Menu’s Code 
show considerable civilization, yet this is no proof of recent origin, more than 
rudeness is of antiquity. The Romans were more polished 2000 yeazs ago than the 
Esquimaux are now, or perhaps may be 2000 years hence. 

[The Institutes of Menu are only one of the many Smritis or Dharmaéistras, a 
list of which was given in p. 89 supra. ‘The very form in which they aré composed, 
the epic Gloka, proves their comparatively modern origin. ‘The latest productions 
of the Vaidik period were the Siitras, or the ceremonial rules current in different 
families. These, when complete, are divided into three portions,—the Srauta, which 
treats of the great sacrifices; the Grihya, which treats of the domestic purifica- 
tions, ete. ; and the Simaydchdrika, which treats of temporal duties and customs. 
The last seems to have been mainly the source of theso Dharmaiistras. The 
Ménavas are a subdivision of the Taittiriyakas, or followers of the Black 
Yajur Véda, and the Srauta portion of the Mnava Kalpa-sitras still exists, but 
the other portions eeem to be lost. But in the Stitras of the Apastambas (another 
subdivision of the Taittiriyakas), in which the’ three portions are extant complete, 
we find that “the Sutras contain generally almost the same words, which have 
been brought into verse by the compiler of the Minava-dharnua-<{istra.” The 
so-called “Institutes of Manu” muy therefore be considered as the last redaction 
of the traditional laws of the Mdnavas. That ours is only one of many, pro- 
bably successive, redactions, seems evident by the frequent quotations in old 
authors from lost works, called the Vrihat or great Manu, and Vriddha or old 
Manu. As for the date of the compilation in its present form, we have no data 
to rest upon, since it is a rifacimento of older materials ; but the third century 
before Christ, is certainly nearer to the truth than the ninth or tenth. We must 
not, however, forget, in estimating its historical value, that it was undoubtedly 
composed from older documents, and, although some parts may be comparatively 
modern, the great mass of the work does faithfully represent the spirit and 
character of the old Hinda world, after the cast system had become thoroughly 
established. See this subject more fully treated in Prof. Max Miller's Ancient 
Sanskrit Lit. pp. 61, 132-184; and his letter in AMorley’s Digest, Introd. p- 
cxevii—Ep.] 


* See note at the end of Sir W, Jones' translation, 
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APPENDIX IL. 
ON CHANGES IN) CAST. 


Amosu the changes un cast. [have net 9 iced one which, if proved, uf mock 
Doubte regant. Bteater imjertance than all the reat [allude t the almuenm -d a 
Ine the fureatn daly of Seythiane inte the ('shatrive class, which is assert! by Uodhemel 
leerent of any ¥ * ° 

if the Rajpu. Teel,’ and in part acomled to by a very able weiter in the “ Unental 
ritare. Magaane.”* Colonel Tod in entitle! Ge: every reepect, on accuunt of 
his geal for Oriental kaowledge, and the light he bes thrown on a nxt interatsng 
country, slusost unknown tall his time; and the anvnytnue writer 1s @ evnbently a 
tiister of bie aulyent, that it is pomible be may be faualiar with instances unheewn 
to me af the alosiaion oof foreigners inte Hindg caste. Unies this be the cna, 
hewever, Poam obliged te differ from the opinion advanced, and ana ualy ewe 
lny estimation of those who maintan it, by assigning wy reasons at length. If 
the supposition be. that the whole Hindd people sprang fre the ame rut vith 
the Seythians, before thee nations had aaimend their disunctite preulantan, | 
abl net conewte myeelf called on to. dicta the question; but if each « game 
is abl te have tuken plue within the hietoric pereal. [| eball be inchend to 
dunt the fart. The aluiasen of stransers inte any of the taice-tegn classes Uap 
n thing tever contemplated by Menu, amd could not have taken place exthus the 
poral teowhah the meorde of hun time eatetileal  N- trew of the alleged amal- 
gimation renanelon Alesander'’s tune. fur though be and bse fulhowere vested 
Tule after having epent two sears io Seythia, they dieccwerel o renee ldence 
between any porte of these nitions The union unit theref-te have taken place 
within «s century ot two before our ora or at ene later jervel This wm the 
euppoation a Which Clenel Ted bas gone in come plews thesgh in there be 
thehtiones Neythian tutigratemne in the asth century before Chinet, and utherrs af 
there Tetete pericala, 

That there were Sosthaan uruptione inte: Dnedia lefere tho of the M-qnals 
ander Chengs Khon, woes probubie, that the aliaghteet eveleme e.-uld induce us 
te beheve them te have avcurred; and we tay be estisied with the prusfe 
aftemtel us that the Sosthiane after con yuemng Mectria. bemucht part of [mde 
nder their demaneen. bat the admis of a leely of foeegnere inte the 
preudewt of the Hindu clsseee, and that after the line bul teen as cnnypdetety 
drawn as it Wasiin the Ceale of Menu, wm cditheust t: imanme. thet the mat 
direct amd clear pooofe ure neweemary tee substantsste 1 Now. shat are the 
predfa ' 

1 That four of the Ragput tribes hove a fatle ale ut their demwnt, fram whack, of 
al) Hiinsebia fi belee Qiad s treansre, we tuitht devtuce that thes. atue fran the @es® amd 
that they didnt know their rest magn 

SZ OThat ectme of the [lap ite cortainly dad oome frau the weet of Che [mdus 

So That the reir mand piauners of the Uspute reemide Chae id the 
mv thiane 

4 That the ities -feune af the Rapat tites are sor thian 

S Tht there were, by uneterct autherrstiee, Tod. Ssthiene om the Lower Imdus @ 
the ersctel century 

Theat there were white Hipe in Upper Julie in the tune of Cosmas [pda 
Piacintee auth eters 


, Moots yp! Rd ethan, ee" 4 "\S.2 we i “3 phef ere 0. | ad 18 





7. Test Do Gnignes mentions, on Chinese authorities, the conquest of the 
country.on the Indus bys body of Yue-chior Gets, and that there are still Jits: 
qn both sides of thatjrivery 

1, The first of those arguments is not given as conclusive ; and it is obvious 
‘that native tribes, as well os foreign, might be iguorant of their pedigree, or might 
wish to improve it bya fuble, even if known. The scene of the fable carries us 
wo nearer to Beythia than A’bu, in the north of Guzenit; and few, if any, of 
the tribes which Colonel Tod describes as Scythian belong to the four to whom 


tribe of Yadu, which in the principal, perhaps the only one, 
from beyond the Indus, is the tribe of Crishna, and of the purest 


the west, in the seventh or eighth century, but they were Hind(s before they 
eromed the Indus ; and many of those who still remain on the west, though now 
Mahometans, are allowed to be of Hind descent? Alexander found two bodies 
of Indians west of the Indus,—one in Paropamisus, and one near the sea; and, 
‘though both were smal! and unconnected, yet the last-mentioned alone is suffi- 
dient to account for all the immigrations of Rajpiits into India, without supposing 





Seythians, they incomparably more closely resemble those of the Hindds. Their 
Iemguage also is Hindi, without » Scythian word (as far as has yet been ascertained). 
I have not beard of any part of their religion, either, that is not purely Hindd. 
In fact, all the points in which they are said to resemble the Scythians are com- 
mon to all the Rijpiits without exception, and most of them to the whole Hindd 


If, instead of searching for minute points of resemblance, we compare the general 
character of the two nations, it is impossible to imagine any two things less 
alike. 

The Scythian is short, square-built, and sinewy, with a broad face, high 
cheekbones, and long narrow eyes, the outer angles of which point upwards. 
His home is a tent; his occupation, pasturage ; his food, flesh, cheese, and other 
Productions of his flocks; his dress is of skins or wool; his habits are active, 
hardy, roving and restless. The Réjpit, again, is tall, comely, loosely built, 
and, when not excited, languid and lazy. He is lodged in » house, and clad in 
thin showy fluttering garments; he lives on grain, is devoted to the posses- 
sion of land, never moves but from necessity ; and though often in or near the 
desert, he never engages in the care of flocks and herds, which is left to inferior 
classes, 

4. Resemblances of name, unless numerous and supported by other circum- 
stances, are the very lowest sort of evidence; yet in this case, we have hardly 
even them. Except Jit, which willbe adverted to, the strongest rrsemblance is 
in the name of a now obscure tribe called Hin to that of the horde which the 
Romans called Huns ; or to that of the great nation of the Turks, once called by 
the Chinese Hien-yun or Hiong-nou. The Hins, though now almost extinct, were 
once of some consequence, being mentioned in some ancient inscriptions : but there 
‘s nothing besides their name to connect them either with the Huns or the Hiong- 


* Tod, vol. i, p. 85; Pottinger, pp. 992, 308; Ayeen Acbery, vol. H. p. 18%. 
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non. Ft maybe ects a aredaent wrunet the Hindu origin of th- Hatgete thet 
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driven back to their ancient seats to join their brethren, from whom, in religion 
ud cast, they had never separuted, 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the Jats may be of Scythian descent, but that 
the Rajptits are all pure Hindi, 


APPENDIX III. 
ON THE GREEK ACCOUNTS OF INDIA. 


Bevors we examine the account of India given by the Greeks, it is noocssary to 
ascertain of what country they speak when they make use of that name. 

Most of the writers about Alexander call the inhabitants of the hilly region to the 
south of the main ridge of Caucasus, and near the Indus, Indians ; and yaaa younded 
also mention another Indian tribe or nation, who inhabited the seashore ou the west by 
on the western side of the Indus. Each of those two tribes occupied ™¢ Blver Indus. 
territory etretching for 150 miles west from the river, but narrow from north 
tosouth. A great tract of country lay between their territories, and was inhabited 
by a people foreign to their race. Close to the Indus, however, especially on the 
lower part of its course, there were other Indian tribes, though lesa considerable 
than those two. 

The Indians on the sea-shore wore named Orit end Arabite, and are recognised 
by Major Rennell as the people called Asiatic Ethiopians by Herodotus. Their 
country was the narrow tract between the mountains uf Beldchistén and the sea, 
separated from Mékréu on the west by the rage of hills which form Caps Arboo, 
and on which still stands the famous Hind temple of Hingléz. 

The Indians whom Herodotus includes within the satrapies of Darius, are, probably, 
the more northern ones under Caucasus, for he expressly declares, that those 
on the south were independent of the Persian monarchy.’ It is proved by Major 
Rennell that his knowledge of India did not reach beyond the desert east of the 
Indus ;? and he seems to have had no conception of the extent of the country and 
no clear notion of the portion of it which had been subjected to Persia.* The other 
Greek writers, though they speak of Indians beyond the Indus, strictly limit India 
to the eastern side of that river. Arrian, who has called the mountaineers Indians, 
from the place where Alexander entered Paropamisux, yet when he comes to the 
Indus says, “This river Alexander crossed at daybreak with his army into the 
land of the Indians,” and immediately begins a description of the people of that 
country. 

In the course of this description he again explicitly declares that the Indus is the 
western boundary of India from the mountains to the sea. 

In his “ Indiea,” also, he desires his reader to consider that only as India which 











near the beginning. See 

> Geography of Herodotus, i 9. 128, edition of 1608, 

2 The Indians east of the Indusconstantly main. [have not been able to discover the, 
tained to the followersof rrthatthey had — which itis sometimes said that the Petuians were 
never before been invaded (by hnmau conquerors in possession of India as far as the Jumna or 
‘leant an ancertion which they could not have Ganges. The weighty opinion of Major Reonell 
‘Yentured if they had juat been delivered from the (which, however, applissonls to the Panjab) reste 
Periia. Arvian, also, in discussing the ou the single argument of the great tribute said 

to have been patd by the Indians, which he him 
self proves to hays been overstated. (Geography 
Of Herodotus, p. $05.) 
f Rapeditio Alecandri, Ub. v. emp. 4 
* Tid. Lib. ¥, cap. 6 


* Thalia, 101, 102. 
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conquered the territory in comparatively recent times.” The upper part of the 
‘mountains farther north is possessed by the Cifirs, another nation who, from the 
close connexion between their language and Sanscrit, appear to be of the Indian 
race. Their religion, however, though idolatroua, has no resemblance whatever to 
that of the Hinds, 

‘Thronghout the whole of the plain to the west of the Indus, from the range of 


Ianguage, and are now classed with the Indians by their western neighbours, The 
hills which bound that plain on the west are everywhere held by tribes of a 
different origin. Some of the so-called Indians are Hindis, but the greater part 
are converts to the Mahometan religion. The above description eomprehends the 
whole of the country of the ancient Orite. 

If from # general view of these accounts, ancient and modern, we were to 
speoulste on the first settlement of the people to whom they relate, it might, 
perhaps, appear not improbable that the Indians in the northern mountains 
were of the same race as the Hindtis, but never converted to the Braminical 
religion, and that they may have occupied their present seats before the period at 

the first light breaks on the history of their brethren in the plains: but 
i is enough to allude’ to so vague a conjecture The Indian races in the plains 
probably crossed from India at different periods. Notwithstanding the religious 
Prohibition and the testimony of Strabo, it is difficult to believe that the easy 


by the Indians began very early, the neighbouring countries on that side being 
scarcely peopled even now. The emigration towards the mouth of the Indus, 
which seems to have been more extensive than elsewhere, may possibly be that 
alluded to in the ancient legends about the fight of Crishna’s family. A branch 
of this tribe certainly came from the west into Sind ten centuries ago; and other 
divisions, still retaining their religion and cast, have passed over into Guzerdt in 
later times." 

To remove some doubts about the limits of the Indian nations on the west of the 
Indus, it is desirable to advert to a part of Alexander's route through the adjoining 
countries 

Alexander set out from Artachoana (which seems to be admitted to be Herét), and 
proceeded in pursuit of one of the murderers of Darius to the royal city of the 
Zarangei, which is recognized in Zarang, an ancient name for the capital of Sistdn. 
He thence directed his march towards Bactria, and on his way received the 
submission of the Drange, the Gedrosians, and the Arachotians. He then came to 
the Indians bordering on the Arachotians. Through all these nations he suffered 
much from snow and want of provisions. He next proceeded to Caucasus, at the 
foot of which he founded Alexandria, and afterwards crossed the mountains into 
Bactria."" 

The Drange are probably the same os the Zarangwe ; Arachotia is explained 
by Strabo" to extend to the Indus; and Gedrosia certainly lay along the sea. 






* ‘This is somewhat lees than was oocupied by (note), 312. Captain M'Murdo, Bombay Tvans- 
the Indians described by Arrian, who extendel actions, vol, ii, p, 219, 
west to the Cophenes, probably the river of In. speaking of the Hindis above, I do not 
Panjshir, north of Cabal. allude to the modern te now found scat- 
"(This subject isdiecussed in Mr. Muir's San- tered through the countries on the west of the 
scrit Texts, Yol. i, pp. 367870, Hind writers Indus as far as Moscow ; neither do I discuss what 
recognised many of the tribes to the west of the other settlements of that people may have been 
Indus us degraded Kahatriyas, and they con- effected between the time of Alexander and the 
kidered soine of thom, as e.g. the Kambojas, to present day. - 
speak a dialect of Sanscrit.—Eb.] ‘Arrian, lib, ii, cap. xxviii. 
* Colonel Tod, vol. i. pp. 85, 86; vol. fi. pp.220 "Lib. xi. p, 855, edition af 1687. 
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‘The Sonstes would seem to be the river of Swit ; but then there is no river 
left for the Gurwens, which is between the Soastes and Indus. Major Rennell, on a 
different theory, supposes the Gareus to be the Cibul river itself; but both of 
Arrian’s accounts make the Gureus fall into the Cophenes, which afterwards falla 
into the Indus. 

‘The Cabul river, therefore,must be the Cophenes, and the Indians are under the 
mountains between it, its upper branch (the Punjshir river), and the Indus. 

Alexander's proceedings in India are so well known that they cannot be too 
slightly touched on. After an advance to the Hyphasis, he tumed to the south- 
west, and prased off between the desert and the Indus, having scarcely seen the 
skirts of India, He made no attempt to establish provinces; but, as he intended 
to return, he adopted exactly the same policy as that employed by the Durini 
Shah in after times. He made a party in the country: by dispossessing some 
chiefs and transferring their territory to their rivals; thus leaving all power in the 
hands of persons whose interest induced them to uphold his name and conciliate 
his favour. 

‘The few garrisons lie left reminded people of his intended return ; and his troops. 
in the nearest parts of Persia would always add to the influence of his partisans, 

‘The adherence of Porus and other princes, who were in a manner set up by thes 
Macedonians, ought therefore to be no matter of surprise. 

‘We now understand the people to whom the Greek descriptions were intended to~ 
apply ; but we must still be cautious how we form any further opinions Description ot 
regarding that people, on Greek authority alone, 

‘The ancients themselves have set us an example of this caution. Arrian says, 
that he shall place implicit confidence in the accounts of Ptolemy and Aristobulus 
alone; and in them only when they agree; and Strabo, in a yery Authorities, 
jodicions dissertation on the value of the information existing in bis time, observes 
that the accounts of the Macedonians are contradictory and inaccurate, and that 
those of later travellers are of still less value from the character of the authors, 
who were ignorant merchants, careless of everything except gain.” We may, 
however, give full credit to the Greek writers when they describe manners and 
institutions which are still in being, or which are recorded in ancient Hind@ books. 
We may admit, with due allowance for incorrectness, such other accounts as are 
consistent with these two sources of information; but we must pass by all state- 
ments which are not supported by those tests or borne out by their own appearance 
of truth. 

If, however, we discard the fables derived from the Grecian mythology, and 
those which are contrary to the course of nature, we shall find more reason to. 
admire the accuracy of the early authors, than to wonder at the mistakes into which. 
they fell in a country so new and so different from their own, and where they 
had everything to learn by means of interpreters, generally through the medium of 
more languages than one. Their accounts, as far as they go, of the manners and 
habits of the people, do in fact agree with our own accurate knowledge almost 
as well as those of most modern travellers prior to the institution of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta. 

An example both of the general truth and partial inaccuracy of the Greeks 
presents itself in the first subject which is to be noticed, agreeably to the order- 
hitherto adopted. 
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but they were provably Bramins themselves, only attached to a particular school 
vf philosophy.” 

Religious ascetica are often spoken of, under the different names of Brachmanes, 
Germanes, and Suphists ; but it does not very clearly appear whether  Ascetics. 
they were merely Bramins in the two last stages of their life, or whether they were 
members of regular monastic establishments. Many of their austerities might be 
reconciled to the third pertion of a Bramin’s life, when he becomes an anchore: ; 
but their ostentatious mortifications, their living in bodies, and several other 
circumstances, lead rather to a conclusion that they belonged to the monastic 
orders. The best description of these ascetics is given by Onesicritus,” who was 
sent by Alexander to converse with them, in consequence of their refusing to 
come to him. He found fifteen persons about two miles from the city, naked, 
and exposed to a burning sun ; some sitting, some standing, and some lying, but 
all remaining immovable from morning till evening, in the attitudes they had 
adopted. . 

He happened first to address himself to Calanus,* whom he found lying on 
stones. Cualanus received him with that affectation of independence which religious 
mendicants still often assume, laughed at his foreign habit, and told him that 
if he wished to converse with him, he must throw off his clothes, and sit down 
waked on the stones. While Onesicritus was hesitating, Mandanis, the oldest 
and most huly of the party, came up. He reproved Calanus for his arrogance, 
and spoke mildly to Onesicritus, whom he promised to instruct in the Indian 
philosophy, as far as their imperfect means of communication would admit.” 
Arrian relates that Alexander endeavoured to prevail on Mandanis (whom he 
calls Dandamis) to attach himself to him as a companion; but that Mandanis 
refused, replying that India afforded him all he wanted while he remained in 
his earthly body, and that, when he left it, he should get rid of a troublesome 
companion. 

Calanus had his ambition less under control; he joined Alexander in apite of 
the remonstrances of his fraternity, who reproached him for entering any other 
service but that of God.* He was treated with respect by the Greeks; but, 
falling sick in Persia, refused, probably from scruples of cast, to observe the regimen 
prescribed to him, and determined to put an end to his existence by the flames. 
Alexander, after in vain opposing his intention, ordered him to be attended 
to the last. scene with all honours, and leaded him with gifts, which he dis- 
tributed among his friends before he mounted the pile. He was carried thither 
wearing a garland on his head in the Indian manner, and singing hymns in 
the Indian language, a3 he passed along. When he had ascended the heap of 
wood and other combustibles, which had been prepared for him, he ordered it tu 
be set on fire, and met his fate with a serenity that made a great impression on the 
Greeks.* 

Arixstobulus * gives an account of two Sophists, one young and one old, both 
Brachinanes. whom he met with at Taxila. The elder shaved, the younger 
wore his hair, and both were followed by disciples. As they passed through 
the streets they were received with reverence, people peuring oil of sesamum 
upon them, and offering them cakes of sesamum and honey. Even when they 
came to Alexander's table to sup in his company, they gave a lesson of 


* See Wilnon (Asiatic Researches, vol. xvii. p. ** See Menn, iv. 63, quoted before, p. 14. 
279), who derives their name from Pramdnika, a >? A similar instance of self-immolation is re- 
term applied to the followers of the logical school. lated by Strabo (lib. xv. p. 495, ec. of 1587), of 

* Strabo, lib. xv. p. 492. Zarmanuchegus (Sramanacharya ?] an Indian of 

fProbably Kals ana, as the Grecks gave him Bargosa, who had accompanied an embassy from 
the name from his first sdutation to them.--Ev.] his own country to Augustus, and burned himself 

“ Strabo, lib, xv. p. 402. alive at Athens. 


* Kaejrd, Alexand, lib. vii. cap. ii. ** Strabo, lib. xv. p. 401. 
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There is nothing in all this that appears to be peculiar to the Bauddhas. It is 
probable that Megasthenes, although aware of the distinction between that sect, 
the Bramins, and the monastic orders, had no accurate notion of the points on 
which they differed; and it is not unlikely that the other early Greek writers 
may have fallen into a similar confusion. It is, indeed, a remarkable circum- 
stance that the religion vf Buddha should never have been expressly noticed 
by those authors, though it had existed for two centuries before Alexander, 
and was destined in a century more to be the dominant religion of India. 
The only explanation is, that the appearance and manners of its followers were 
not so peculiar as to enable a foreigner to distinguish them from the maas of the 
people. 

It is declared by more authors than one, that different casts cannot inter- 
marry, and that it was not permitted for men of one cast to exercise the em- 
ployment of another, but that all might become Sophists in whatever class they 
were born. 

Such is the present state of the monastic orders; but whether they had so 
early assumed that form, or whether the ancients (being ignorant that Bramins 
could be householders, counsellurs, and judges, might on occasion carry arms, or 
practise other professions) confounded the assumption of ascetic habits by Bramins 
previously so employed, with the admission of all casta, must remain a doubtful 


question.@ 
There is nothing to remark on the other classes, except that the Sddras seem 
already to have lost their character of a servile class. Sddras. 


Arrian * mentions with admiration that every Indian is free. With them, as 
with the Lacedemonians, he says, no native can be a slave; but, unlike apaence of 
the Lacedemonians, they keep no other people in servitude. Strabo slavery. 
who doubts the absence of slavery, as applying to all India, confines his examples 
of the contrary to domestic slaves, and appears to have no suspicion of the exist- 
ence of a servile class. It is possible that the mild form in which slavery appeared 
among the Stdras may have deceived the Greeks, accustomed to so different a 
system at home ; but it is still more probable that the remains of the servile con- 
dition of the Sddras, which subsisted in Menu’s time, may have disappeared entirely 
before that of Alexander. 

The number of independent governments seeins tu have been as great as at other 
times. Alexander, in his partial invasion, met with many ; and Me- yynberand  , 
sgasthenes heard that in all India there were 118. Many of these may extent of the 
have been very inconsiderable; but some (the Prasii for instance) different states. 
possessed great kingdoms. Most of them seem tv have been under rdjas, as in 
Menu’s time, and the circumstances of those which the Greeks called republics 
and aristucracies can easily be explained without supposing anything different 
from what now exists. There have always been extensive tracts without any 
commen head, some under petty chiefs, and some formed of independent villages ; 
in troubled times, also, towne have often for a long period carried on their own 
government.“ All these would be called republics by the Greeks, who would 
naturally fancy their constitutions similar to what they had seen at home. But 


** Before quitting the subject of the confusion p. 124, ed. 1604, where he adds many extravagances 


made by the ancients between the Bramins and about their equality and republican institutions, 
monastic orders, it may be observed that some ** Among those of the first description were the 
tucdlern writens, even of those best acywuainted Sikhs (before Ranjit Sing’s ascendency), whom 
with the distinction, have not marked it in their Mr. Foster, though familiar with Indian govern- 
works; so that it is often difficult to ascertain nents, describes as being under a democracy ; the 
from their expressions which they allude w in chiefs of Shékhawet; and various other petty 
eich case. For much information relating to confederacies of chiefs, Of single villages, the 


the ancient accounts of the Hindd priesthood Sondis and Grasias mentioned by Sir John Mal- 

and religion see Colebruoke, Asiatic Keaearches, colm (Account of Mdlea, vol. i. p. 508) furnish 

vol. ix. p. 296. examplea, The same author alludes to towns in 
** Indica, cap. x. See also Diodorus, lib. ii. a state such as has been mentioned, 
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the country, and that the busbandmen puraued their occupations undisturbed while 
hostile armies were engaged in battle ‘This, though evidently an exaggeration, is 
probably derived from the Hindé laws of war recorded in Menu, which must have 
made a «trong impression on the Greeks, unaccustomed us they were to so mild 
and humane a aystem, 

‘The bravery of the armies opposed to the Greeks is always spoken of as supe: 
rior to that of the other nations with whom they had contended in Aaia; and 
the los acknowledged, though incredibly small, is much i 
Wattles than in those with Darius. Their arms, with the exception of fire-arms, 
were the same aa at present. The peculiar Indian bow, now 
mountainous countries, which is drawn with the assistance of the 
shoots an arrow more than six feet long, is particularly described by Arrian, a8 


tions of the parts visited by the Greeks, give the idea of a country yanners and 
te:ming with population, and enjoying the highest degree of pros- custome similar 
pay. ‘to the present. 

Apollodorus” states that there were, between the Hydaspes and Hypanis 
(Hyphasis), 1,600 cities, none of which was less than Cos; which, with every 
allowance for exaggeration, supposes a most flourishing territory. Palibothra was 
eight miles long and one and a half broad, defended by a deep ditch and a high 
rampart, with 570 towers and 64 gates, 

‘The numerous commercial cities and ports for foreign trade, which are mentioned 
‘at a later period (in the “ Periplus”), attest the progress of the Indians in a depart- 
ment which more than any other shows the advanced state of a nation, 

‘The police is spoken of as excellent. Megasthenee relates that in the camp of 
Sandracottus, which he estimates to have contained 400,000 men, the sums stolen 
daily did not amount to more than 200 drachms (about 3i.). 

Justice seems to have been administered by the king and his assessors; and the 
few laws mentioned are in the spirit of those of Menu. On this subject, however, 
the Greeks are as ill informed as might have been expected. They all believe the 
laws to have been unwritten ; some even maintain that the Indians were ignorant 
of letters. while others praise the beauty of their writing. 

‘The revenue was derived from the land, the workmen, and the traders.® The 
Jand revenue is stated by Strabo to amount (as in Menu) to one fourth of the pro- 
duce; but he declares, in plain terms, that “the whole land is the king's,” and is 
farmed to the cultivators on the above terms. He mentions, in another place, that 
the inhabitants of some villages cultivate the land in common, according to a system 
still much in use. The portion of the revenue paid in work by handicraftsmen (as 
stated by Menu, quoted in page 22) is also noticed by Strabo. His account of the 
heads of markets (ayopovoyo:) ; their ineasurement of fields and distribution of water 
for irrigation ; their administration of justice; and their being the channels for 
payment of the revenue ; together with their general superintendence of the trades, 
roads, and all affairs within their limits, agrees exactly with the functions of 
the present pétéls, or heads of villages; and that of the heads of towns, though 
less distinct, bears a strong resemblance to the duties of similar officers at the 
present day. 

Little is said about the religion of the Indians. Strabo mentions that they 
worship Jupiter Pluvius (which may mean Indra), the Ganges, aud other local 
gods ; that they wear no crowns at sacrifices ; and that they stifle the victim instead 


Strabo, lib. st Arrian's Indica, p. 
* Btrabo, lib. xv. 498, 1587. o Aitato, bso’ 248, od. 587. 
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carriages drawn by oxen; well-appointed troops marched in their allotted place ; 
gilded vases, and basins of great size, were borme in state, with tables, thrones, 
goblets, and lavers, almost all set with emeralds, beryls, carbuncles, and other pre- 
cious stones; garments of various colours, and embroidered with gold, added to the 
richness of the spectacle. Tame lions and panthers formed part of the show, to which 
singing birds, and others remarkable for their plumage, were also made to contribute, 
sitting on trees which were transported on large waggons, and increased the variety 
of the scene. This last custom survived in part, and perhaps still survives, in 
Bengal, where artificial trees and gardens, as they were called, not long ago formed 
part of the nuptial processions.” They are said to honour the memories of the 
dead, and to compose songs in their praise, but not to erect expensive tombs to 
them ;* a peculiarity which still prevails, notwithstanding the reverence paid to 
ancestors. The peculiar custom of building wooden houses near the rivers, which is 
noticed by Arrian,* probably refers to the practice which still obtains on the Indus, 
where the floora are platforms raised twelve or fifteen feet from the ground, as well 
as on the Irawaddy, where almost all the houses of Rangoon seem to be similarly 
constructed. 

They never gave or took money in marriage ;* conforming, in that respect, both 
to the precepts of Menu and to the practice of.modern times." 

The women were chaste, and the practice of self-immolation by widows was 
already introduced, but perhaps only partially ; as Aristobulus speaks of it as one 
of the extraordinary local peculiarities which he heard of at Taxila.* The practice 
of giving their daughters to the victor in prescribed trials of force and skill, which 
gives rise to several adventures in the Hind heroic poems, is spoken of by Arrian“ 
as usual in common life. Their kings are represented as surrounded by numbers of 
female slaves, who not only attend them in their retired apartments, as in Menu, 
but accompany them on hunting parties, and are guarded from view by jealous pre- 
cautions for keeping the public at a distance, like those well known among the 
Mahometans, and them only, by the name of kuruk. The ceremonial of the kings, 
however, had not the servility since introduced by the Mussulmans. It was the 
custom of the Indians to pray for the king, but not to prostrate themselves before 
him like the Persians."? 

The dress of the Indians, as described by Arrian,’$ is precisely that composed of 
two sheets of cotton cloth, which is still worn by the people of Bengal, and by strict 
Bramins everywhere. Earrings and ornamented slippers were also used, according 
to the fashion of the present day, Their clothes were generally white cotton, 
though often of a variety of bright colours and flowered patterns (chintz). They 
svore gold and jewels, and were very expensive in their dresses, though frugal in 
wnust other things.” Pearls and precious stones were in common use among them. 
The great had umbrellas carricd over them, as now. 

They dyed their beards, as they do now, with henna and indigo; and mistakes in 
their mixture or time of applicatiun seem then, as now, to have vccasionally made 
their beards green, blue, or purple. At present, no colours are ever purposely 
produced but black and sometimes red. They dined separately, according to their 
present unsocial practice, each man covking his own dinner apart when he required 
it. They drank little fermented liquor, and what they did use was made from rice 
{arrack). 


* Strabo, lib. xv. p. 494. * 1t ia remarkable that in the Hindu dramas 

“ Arrian’s Indica, cap. xX, *? Tbid, cap. x. there is not a trace of servility in the behaviour 

* Thid. cap. xvii. of other characters to the king. Even now, 

** Megaathenes alone contradicts this account, Hindu courts that have had little communication 
and says they bonght their wives for a yoke of with Muesulmans are comparatively unassuming 
oxen, (Strabo, cap. xv. p. 458.) in their etiquette. 

** Strabo, lib. xv. p. 41, ed. 1587, ** Indica, cap. xvi, 


** Indica, cap, Xvil. *? Strabo, lib. xv. pp. 481, 488. 
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their power; and Antiochus the Great came with a large army to restore order 
in the eastern part of his dominions. He defeated Euthydemus, but admitted 
him to terms; and confirmed him in possession of the throne he had usurped. It 
does not seem probable that Euthydemus carried his arms to the south of the 
eastern Caucasus; but his son, Demetrius, obtainid possession of Arachosia and a 
large portion of Persia. He also made conquests in India, and was in possession, 
not only of Lower Sind, but of the coast of India farther to the East. He seems, 
however, to have been excluded from Bactria, of which Eucratidas remained 
master. After the death of Euthydemus, Demetrius made an unsuccessful attempt 
to dispoesess his rival; and, in the end, lost all his Indian conquests, which were 
seized by Eucratidas. 

In the time of Eucratidas the Bactrian power was at its height. In the midst of 
his greatness he was assassinated by his own son, Eucratidas II.;? and, during the 
reign of this prince, some of his western dominions were seized on by the Parthians, 
and Bactria itself by the Scythians ;? and nothing remained in his possession but 
the country on the south of the eastern Caucasus. The period of the reigns of 
Menander and Apollodotus, and the relation in which they stood to the Eucratide, 
cannot be made out from the ancients. Menander made conquests in tte north-west 
of India, and carried the Greek arms farther in that direction than any other 
monarch of the nation. The pusition uf his conquests is shown in a passage of 
Strabo. that likewiee contains all we know of the extent of the Bactrian kingdom. 
According to an ancient author there quoted, the Bactrians possessed the most 
conspicuous part of Ariana, and conquered more nations in India than even 
Alexander. In this last achievement, the principal actor was Menander, who crossed 
the Hypanis towards the east, and went on as far as the Isamus. Between him and 
Demetrius, the son of Euthydemus (continues the same author), the Bactrians 
occupied not only Pattalene, but that part of the other coast which is called the 
kingdom of Tessariostus and the kingdom of Sigertes. The Hypanis mentioned 
in the beginning of the passage referred to is admitted to mean the Hyphasis ; 
but the Tsamus ia thought by some to be the Jumna river, by others the 
Himalaya mountains (sometimes called Imaus), and by others, again, a small 
river called Jsa, which runs into the Ganges on the western side. Whichever 
ix correct, the territory to the east of the Panjab must have been a narrow strip. 
No mention is made of acquisitions towards the south ; and if any had been made 
in that direction as far as Delhi, or even Hastindpur, they would not have 
entirely erxcaped the netice even of Hindi authors. The south-western con- 
quests extended to the Delta of the Indus (Pattalene heing the country about 
Tatta); but whether the kingdom of Sigertes, on the other coast, was Cach or 
the peninsula of Guzerdt, we have no means of conjecturing. The author of the 
* Periplus ~ says that coins of Menander and Apollodotus were met with in- his 
time at Bardédch which in the state of circulation of those days makes it prebable 
that some of their territories were not very distant. On the west, “the most 
conspicuous part of Ariana.” would certainly be Khordsdn ; but they had probably 
lost same portion of that province before the Indian conquests attained the utmost 
linait.4 

The above is the information we derive from ancient authors. It has been con- 


tirmed and greatly augmented by recent discoveries from coins. These increase the 


> (The name of the parricide is uncertain; some 
alppose thathe is the Heliocles of the coins, On 
onpeof the coins of Fucratidas, we find Heliocles’ 
Lesul without a fillet on the reverse 5 which seems 
te indicate that he was associated in the govern- 
ineht.—Ep. 

* About 13) B.c. 
(De Guignes.) 


(Clinton's Fusti); 125 sB.c. 


* The information to be found in ancient an- 
thors is collected in Bayer’s Bacteria, Thete isa 
clear, concise sketchof Bactrian history from the 
same sources ih Clinton's Fests Helleneet, vol. iii. 
p. 315, note x. (For Hindi notices, see Dr, Gold- 
stucker’s Paes, po 250, and De. Kern’s Preface 
toVardhanihiore, pp. $o— 2, of. also auyrd, p, 157. 


—Eb.] 
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have subjected the southern kingdom of the Bactr:an Greeks about the beginning 
of the Christian era.’ 

Other coins are aleo found resembling the last series, but perhaps connected with 
the Parthians rather than the Scythians. 

To complete the chronology, there are coins not yet examined, but obviously 
belonging to the Sassanians, who were in possession of Persia at the time of the 
Mahometan invasion. 

There is another class of coins, resembling, in many respects, those of the Eucra- 
tide, and probably belonging to a series collateral with that of the Soters, but 
extending beyond the duration of that dynasty. Many of the names they bear 
are accompanied by epithets derived from Niké (victory) ; from which, and other 
points of resemblance, they are regarded as belonging to one dynasty. 

There is one more class, consisting of only two princes, Agathocles and Pantaleon. 
They are thought to be the latest of all the Greek coins, but are chiefly remark- 
able because they alone have their second inscriptions in the ancient character 
found on the caves and columns of India, and not in the one written from right 
to left. 

Some conclusions may be drawn from the situations in which the coins have 
been discovered. Those of Menander are numerous in the country about Cdbul, 
and also at Peshdwer. One has been found as far east as Mattra on the Jumna. 
We may perhaps infer that his capital was situated in the tract first mentioned, 
and this would give ground for conjecturing the residence of ,the Soter dynasty. 
I do not know that there is any clue to that of the Niké kings. Professor Wilson 
conjectures Agathocles and Pantaleon to have reigned in the mountains about 
Chitral ; which, being the country of the Paropamisian Indians, may perhaps 
afford some explanation of the Indian character on their coins. The situation in 
which the Scythian coins are found is itself very remarkable; and there are other 
circumstances which hold out a prospect of their throwing great light on Indian 
history. All the former coins, with the exception of some of those of Mermius, 
have been purchased in the bdzrs, or picked up on or near the surface of the 
earth on the sites of old cities. But the Scythian coins are found in great numbers 
in a succession of monuments which are scattered over a tract extending eastward 
from the neighbourhvod of Citbul, through the whole basin of the Cbul river, 
and across the northern part of the Panjab. These huge structures are the sort of 
solid cupola so common amung the votaries of Buddha ; and, like the rest, contain 
each a relic of some holy person. No Greek coins are ever found in them, except 
these of Hermaus; but there ure other coins, a few from remote countries, and 
the earliest yet discovered is one belonging to the second triumvirate. This coin 
must have been struck as late as the forty-third year before Christ ; but might. 
easily bave found its way to the frontiers of India before the final overthrow of 
the Greek kingdom, which all agree to have taken place about the beginning of 
the Christian era, 

These facts corroborate the conjectures of De Guignes, drawn from Chinese 
annals, that the Creeks were driven out of Bactria, by the Tartar tribe of Su 
from the north of Transoxiana, 126 years before Christ; and that their Indian 
kingdom was subverted about twenty-six years before Christ by the Yue-chi,* who 


>"[The coins of the Greek princes are, with two 
exceptions, of silver or copper ; those of the Endo- 
Seythian princes are exclusively of copper and 
ged. Gen. Cunningham: has identified Kanerki 
With the Kanishka of Cashinirian history and the 
Kisa-nie-e-kia of the Chinese traveller, in whose 
reign the third Buddhist council is sa.d to have 
been held. —Ep.) 

* De Guignes’s account of the first conquest is, 
that the Sa cawe froin Ferghana, on the Jaxartes, 


and conquered a civilized nation, whose coin bore 
a wan on one side, and horsemen on the other. 
The coins of the Eucratidie have the king's head 
on one side, and Castor and Pollux, mounted, on 
the other. [These Chinese dates are somewhat 
uncertain ; see reve Ant, pp, 300—706, Strabo 
rays that the Greeks in Bactria were over- 
thrown by the Asii, Pasiani, Tokhari, and Saka- 
rawi,— Ep.) 
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Next below the pergannch is a division now only subsisting in name, and 
corresponding to Menu's lordship of ten or twenty towns ,? and the chain ends in 
individual villages! 

(B) Called patél in the Deckan and the west and centre of Hindostan; mandel 
in Bengal ; and mokaddam in many other places, eepecially where there are or have 
lately been hereditary village landholders, 


(C) Patwiri in Hindostan ; culcarni and carnam in the Deckan and south of 
India ; talldti in Guzendt. 


(D) Piibiin gortyet, peik, dourtha, ete., in Hindostan ; mhdr in the Deckan 5 
tilliri in the south of India ; paggi in Guzerit, 


(E) Village landholders are distinctly recognised throughout the whole of the 
Bengal presidency, except in Bengal proper, and perhaps Rohileand® They appear 
to subsist in part of Réjputdna ; and perhaps did so, at no remote period, over the 
whole of it. They are very numerous in Guzerit, include more than half the 
cultivators of the Maratta country, and a very large portion of those of the 
‘Tamil country, ‘There is good reaton to think they were once general in those 
countries where they are now only partially in existence, and perhaps in others 
where they are not now to be found, They are almost oxtinct in the country 
south of the Neradda, except in the parte just mentioned, In all the Madras 
presidency north of Madras itself; in the Nizam’s country, and most of that of 
Nigpir; in great part of Khandésh and the eat of the Maratta country, there 
is mo clase resembling them, This tract comprehends the greater part of the 
old divisions of Telingsina, Orissa, and Cénara; but does not sv closely coincide 
with their boundaries, na to give much reason for ascribing the absence of village 
landholders to any peculiarity in the ancient system uf those countries, In 
Malwa, though so close to countries where the village landholders are common, 
they do not seem now to be known. They are not mentioned in Sir John 
Malcolm's “ Central India.” 


(F) In Hindostan they are most commonly called village zemindérs or biswadérs ; 
in Behdr, mélike ; in Guzerdt, patéla; and in the Deckan and south of India, mirdssis 
or mirdadérs. 

“The right of property in the land is unequivocally recognised in the present 
agricultural inhabitanta by descent, purchase, or gift.” * 

‘The right of the village landholders, to the extent stated in the text, is repeatedly 
alluded to in the published records of the Bengal government relating to the 
western provinces. Sir. C. Metcalfe, though he conteste the opinion that the right 
of property is full and absolute ae in England, has no doubt about the persone in 
whom that right ia vested. “The only proprietors, generally speaking, are the 
village zemindars or biswahdars. The pretensions of all others are prima facie 
doubtful.”* For portions of the territory under the Madras presidency sve the 
Proceedings of the Board of Revenue,’ and Mr. Ellis." Sir T. Munro,” though he 
considers the advuntages of mirdsdirs to have been greatly exaggerated and their 
land to be of little value, admits it to be saleable.? For the Maratta country see 
Mr. Chaplin and the Reports of the Collectors.!' Captain Robertson, one of the 



















* Called ndikwa i, tarret, ote 2 Fortescue, Selections, viii. p. 
1 For the accounts of theo divisions and off Sin. Motealie in the Report of 
cers, tee Malcolm's Malwa (vol. ii, p. 4); Stir. Comnuittanof August, 189; ip 385, 
16 Select Committee of the Honse 





ling's Orissa (Asiatic Rrsearches, vol. x¥. p. 226); 
Report from the Comunaioner athe Deckan and 
ita enclosures (Selections, vol. 141 

+ Gir E. Golebrooke’s Minute Selections, wo. i, 


p-165). ymans, 1812, p. 
“Col. Tod, vol. i. p. 495, and vol. ii, p- 540. selections, vole iv. p. ATA. 


ito of Dec. $1, 1924. 
Committee of the Howse 
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be obtained. In some places,'’ they have also fees from the non-agricultural 
inhabitants; and, as they are everywhere proprietors of the site of the village, 
they can levy rent in money or service from any person who lives within their 
bounds. 

Where they have lost some of those righta by the encroachments of the govern- 
ment, they frequently have some consideration shown them in assessing their payment 
to the state, so as in some cases to admit of their getting rent for their land. 
In some places they are left their fees ;'* and, where they are at the lowest, they 
have an exemption from certain taxes which are paid by all the rest of the in- 
habitants. The rights and immunities of the village landholders, as such, must not 
be confounded with those applied to mokaddamas, and other officers for the perform- 
ance of certain duties. Though the same persons may hold both, they are in their 
nature quite distinct ; one being a proprietary right arising from an interest in the 
soil, and the other a mere remuneration for service, transferable along with the 
service from one person to another, at the pleasure of the employer. 


(I) The Arabic word ryot (pronvunced reiat) means a subject. and is 80 
employed in all Mahometan countries ; but in some of them it is also used in a 
mure restricted sense. In India its secondary senses are,—l. A person paying 
revenue. 2. A cultivator in general. 8. A tenant as explained in the text. 
In reference to the person of whom they hold their lands, ryots are called his 
assdimis. 


(K) This class is called in the territory under Bengal khudkdsht ryotsa, which 
name (as “khud” means “own,” and “kdshtan” to “cultivate’’) has been 
considered a proof that they are proprietors of the land. Rdm Moédhan Rii, 
however, (an unexceptionable authority,) explains it to mean “cultivators of 
the lands of their own village,” which seems the correct interpretation, as the 
terin is always used in contradistinction to pdikdasht, or cultivators of another 
village. 


(L) It is in the Tamil country and in Guzerit that their rights seem best 
established. 

In the Tamil country they have an hereditary right of occupancy, subject to the 
payment of the demand of government and of the usual fees to the village land- 
holder, which are fixed, and sometimes at no more than a peppercorn ; but the 
tenant cannot sell, give away, or mortgage his rights, although in the circumstances 
described they must be nearly as valuable as those of the landholder himself.” 
In Guzenit their tenure is nearly similar, except that it is clearly understood that 
their rent is to be raised in proportion to any increase to the government demand 
on the village landholder ; and it is probable that this understanding prevails in 
the Tamil country also, though not mentioned in the printed reports. In Hin- 
dostan there appears to be a feeling that they are entitled to hereditary occupancy, 
and that their rents ought not to be raised above those usual in the neigh)our- 
hood > but the following summary will show how imperfect this right is thought 
to bw, 

In 1818, a call was made by the Bengal government on the collectors of all its 
provinces not under the permanent settlement, for information respecting the 
rights of the permanent ryota. Of fourteen collectors, eleven considered the 
landholder to be entitled to raise his rent at pleasure, and to oust his tenant 


“ In Guzerat and in Hindostan, Also, see an Comindus, 1832, iii, po LAT.) 


account of the villageof Burleh, by Mr. Cavendish 
(Report or the Select Connittee of the House of 
Co. ana, IS82, 1b p 246). 

* In part of Tamil, and in Hindostan, when 
hot superseded by the allowance of 10 per cent. 
(See Ae port of he Select Coninttec of the House or 


‘* Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, October 11, 1831, p. 716, 

Mr. Ellis, Report of Ue Select Contre of 
the House of Commons, Auguat 10, 1832, vol. iii. 
p. 377; Board of Revenue, Minute of January 5, 
ISIS, p. 421, 
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highness's family, each of whom received a certain appanage on the denth of the 
Réo, from whom it is immediately descended. 

“The family of these chiefs is derived at a recent period from Tatta in Sind, and 
they all sprung from a common ancestor, Humeerjee, whose son, Réo Khengar, 
acquired the sovereignty of Cutch before the middle of the sixteenth century of 
our era, 

“The number of these chiefs is at present about 200, and the whole number of 
their tribe in Cutch is guessed at 10,000 or 12,000 persons. This tribe is called 
Jhureja. It is a branch of the RéjpGts. The Rio's ordinary jurisdiction is con- 
fined to his own demesne, each Jhareja chief exercising unlimited authority within 
his lands. The Réo can call on the Jharejas to serve him in war; but must 
furnish them, with pay at a fixed rate while they are with his army. He is the 
guardian of the public peace, and as such chastises all robbers and other general 
enemies. It would seem that he ought likewise to repress private war, and to 
decide all disputes between chiefs ; but this prerogative, though constantly exerted, 
‘is not admitted without dispute. Each chief has a similar body of kinsmen, who 
Possess shares of the original appanage of the family, and stand in the same rela~ 
tion of nominal dependence to him that he bears to the Réo. ‘These kinsmen form 
what is called the bhyaud or brotherhood of the chiefs, and the chiefs themaslves 
compose the bhyaud of the Rito.” * 

‘The same practice, with some modifications, prevails throngh the whole of the 
Réjpat country. 

‘The territories allotted to feudatories in Méwir (the first in rank of these states) 
was at one time more than three-fourths of the whole, and was increased by the 
improvidence of a more recent prince. 


(Q) It must have been some check on the spirit of independence, that until 
within less than two centuries of the present time it was usual for all the chiefs, 
in Méwir at least, periodically to interchange their lands; a practice which must 
have tended to prevent their strengthening themselves in their possessions, either 
by forming connexions or erecting fortifications.™ 

The rapid increase of these appanages appears to have suggested to the govern- 
ments the necessity of putting a limit to their encroachments on the remaining 
demesne. In Mérwér, a few generations after the conquest, so little land was left 
for partition that some of the nija’s sons were obliged to look to foreign conquesta 
for an establishment :” and in Méwér, one set of descendants of early rinas 
seem to have been superseded, and probably in part dispossessed, by a more recent 
Progeny.” 





(R) The following remarks apply to both descriptions of military jégirs. 

Lands held for military service are subject to reliefs in the event of heredi- 
tary succession, and to still heavier fines when the heir is adoptive. They are 
subject to occasional contributions in cases of emergency. They cannot be sold 
or mortgaged for a longer period than that for which the assignment is made. 
Subinfeudations are uncommon except among the Réjptits, where they are 
universal. 

‘There was no limitation of service, and no extra payments for service, in the 
original scheme of these grants. 

Pecuniary payments at fixed rates in lieu of service, or rather on failure of service 
when called on, were common among the Marattas ; and arbitrary fines were levied 
on similar occasions by the Réjptte. 


* Minute on Cach, by the Governor of Bom: ™ Tid. vol. i. p. 164, and note on 165. 
bay, dated Jannary 26th, 1821. 2 Ibid. vol. i. p, 20. 
Colonel Tod's Rdjasthdn, vol. i. p. M41. Tid. vol ip 185, 
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Beside the Mantra portion, consisting properly of hymns, exch Veda has another 
portion called Brdimana, which contains s mass of legends and traditional 
explanations and glosses which were required to illustrate and enforce the 
vurious ceremonies and sacrifices. This portion is considered by Hinds as an 
equally eternal and essential part of the Veda with the Mantra portion; both 
were “heard” by the fortunate mges to whom they were revealed, and who 
taught them to their disciples ; but it ix easy to see, by the continual references 
in the Brihmayas to the hymns and the frequent bare hints and allusions to 
their words and phrases, that the Mantras of the Rig Veda must have existed in 
an accepted arrangement before any one of the Brihmanas could have been com- 
posed. The same remark applies with still greater force to the so-called third 
portion of the Veda, the Upanishads, We are thus left to the Mantra portion of 
the Rig Veda as our earliest authority for the social and religious institutions of the 
india 

‘The Mantra portion of the Rig Veda consists of 1,017 hymns (beside eleven 
spurious ones called rdlakhilyas). These are divided into eight Ashtakas or ten 
wdalas, the latter being the preferable division, as it arranges the hymns 
af the different families together. There is no doubt a difference in age between 
the various hymns which are now united in their present form os the Sanhité 
of the Rig Veda; but we have no data to determine their relative antiquity, and 

purely subjective criticism, apart from solid data, has so often failed in other 

instances, that we can trust but little to any of its inferences in auch a recently 
opened field of research as Sanskrit literature.' The still umsettled controversies 
about the Homeric poems may well warn us of being too confident in our judgments 
regarding the yet earlier hymns of the Rig Veda, so far removed aa these lattereare 
frum all modern sentiment and sympathy. 

It is important to remember that the Yajur and Sma Vedas are liturgical,—they 
are expressly arranged s0 as to contain the hymns and invocations respectively of 
the Adhwaryu and Udgitri priests, the former of whom had to perform the more 
servile functions in the sacrifice, and might only mutter their invocations, while the 
latter chanted as a kind of chorus, Beside these priesta were the Hotris, whose 
duty was to recite certain hymns in a loud voice, and they were required to know 
the whole Rig Veda, and therefore had not, as the others, a special collection of 
their own hymns. The Itig Veda is, in fact, the Sanhité or collection for the 
Hotris? 

When we examine these hymns of the Rig Veda, we at once find that they 
represent an early stage of the worship of the great powers of Nature personi- 
fied ; and as such they are deeply interesting for the history of the human mind, 
belonging us they do to a much older phase than the poems of Homer or Hesiod. 
Their religion can in no sense be called monotheistic; they consist of hymns 
addressed to different deities, more especially to Indra and Agni, with the sub- 
ordinate deities, the Maruta, or the winds, and the Adityas, who in later times 
were the various manifestations of the sun, but in the Veda wear a very obscure 
character. 

In a few places we find more mystical allusions, identifying all as ultimately 
one; but this is by no means the general tone. Most of the hymns express the 
same partiality to their special deity and the same tendency to magnify his 
glory and power over the others which we find in other systems of polytheism. 
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Mithra of the Zendavesta, and of the latter with the ‘Ovpayds of the Greeks. 
Mitra seems more connected with the day, and Varuna with the night; and it 
in remarkable that it is in the hymns addressed to the latter that the moral 
element in the Veda is most usually found.* Varuna is continually addressed 
as the remover of sickness and sin. Vayu, the Wind, is hardly to be distin- 
guished from Indra, but the Maruts are very commonly represented as the latter's 
attendants. 

The two Aswins are frequently celebrated as precursors of the dawn, and as 
possessing the power of healing diseases. Rudra (who in the later mythology 
appears to be a form of Siva) in the Veda appears to be indentified with Agni; 
and Vishnu (far from being one of the supreme triad) seems only a form of the 
Sun, and his three steps (which in the epic and Paurdénik mythology, are con- 
nected with the Dwarf Avatdr) are explained in the Veda by the oldest commen- 
tariez, as either referring to Agni as terrestrial fire, lightning in the firmament, 
and the sun in heaven; or to the position of the sun on the eastern mountain, 
in the meridian sky, and the western mountain—i.e. at his rising, culmination, 
and setting. Other deities are Twashtri, who is the architect of the gods and 
the former of all things; Ushas, the Dawn (the name is probably akin to 4s 
and Aurora); and the Viswe devdéh or the various deities in their collective 
capacity. 

Mr. Elphinstone in his second book has shown the difference which exists be- 
tween the religion of Manu’s Institutes and that of the Purdnas; and the same 
remarks of course apply with still greater force to the Veda on which Manu is 
based. “The great feature of difference is the total absence of the divinities, 
both nomina and numina, who have for ages engaged, and to a great degree 
engrossed, the aduration of the HindGs. We have no indications of a Triad, the 
creative, preserving, and destroying power; Brahmd does not appear as a deity, 
and Vishou, although named, has nothing in common with the Vishnu of the 
Purdnas ; no allusion occurs to his avatdras. His manifestation as Krishna, the 
favourite deity of the lower classes, for some centuries at least does not appear. 
As a divinity Siva is not named; nor is his type, the Linga, ever adverted to. 
Durgi and her triumphs, and Kdlf, ‘whom the blood of man delights a thousand 
years, have no place whatever in the hymns of the Vedas."’ We find, indeed, 
vecasional hints, out of which the later legends may have grown; thus the Dwarf 
Avatir of Vishnu, as mentioned above, has probably arisen from his “ three steps ” ; 
aud Rudra, a form of fire, has easily developed into the later Siva. Perhaps the most 
curivus instance of these mythological changes is that of the legend of Vritra. In 
the nature-worship of the Veda the phenomena of tropical storms are described as 
a contlict between Indra and the clouds, which are pierced by the thunderbolt and 
forced to yield up their stores of rain. The clouds are personified as a demon 
called Vritra or Ahi, and though the language is often hyperbolical, the original 
meaning of the myth is seldom completely fost sight of. But in the later poems, 
as the Mahibhirata and Purdnas, the natural phenomenon is entirely forgotten, 
and Vyitra is a literal king of the Asuras or Titans, who wages war against the 
gods. It is singular that even in the Brdhmanas, we find the myth becoming exag- 
yerated ; and yarivus legends are given, how Indra incurred the guilt of murder, 
ete.® There are many similar instances of the misinterpretation of Vaidik 
legends and hymns. by the authors of the Brdihmanas—a fact which proves that 


performed a sacrifice to obtain a son who should 
avenge hisdeath. In uttering the mantra, in his 
haste he made a mistake in the accentuation of 


* Thua the most deeply religious hymn in the 
whole Veda (Atharva V. iv. 16), is addressed to 
him. See Muir, Joure. KAS, 1865, pp. SL. May 


we Lere compare the evdpom and cepa vvé of the 
Greeka’ 

~ Wilson's Works, vol. vo p. 542. 

* The most cnriows is that which relates how 
Twashtri, when Indra slew his sou Viswartipa, 


the word tadraghataka, and made it mean “one 
whose slayer is Ludra,” instead of ‘* one who is the 
slayer of Indra.” Vyitra was the son born by 
virtue of the rite, but unfortunately he was thus 
doomed to be the victim instead of the avenger. 
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ship,” As a general rule, however, the contents of the Brdhmanas are wearisome 
in the extreme ; gleams of beautiful thoughts occasionally break out, but these are 
few and far between, and no part of HindG literature presents so little (apart 
from ita scientific value) to interest the reader." The Brihinanical intellect in these 
productions (as compared with the manly strength of the Rig Veda hymns), seems 
like one of Gulliver's Struldbrugs living on a piteous wreck, smitten with palsy in 
the midst of its vigour. 


But the Brihmanical intellect, however debased for a time by a meaningless 
ritualiamn, was still capable of a higher life, and in the Arapyakes and Upanishads 
we find it awaking from ite dream of endless ceremonies to grapple with the 
deopest, problems of life and eternity. Childish and fantastic aa these books 
appear, they are full of fine thoughts, and sometimes they show deep feeling ; and 
no HindG works have probably exercised a wider influence on the world. It is 
from these forlorn “guesses at truth,” as from a fountain, that all those various 
ills of Pantheistic speculation have diverged, which, nnder different ames, are 
so continually characterised as “Eastern philosophy.” Thus the reader of the 
Upanishads soon recognises familiar ideas in the speculations of the Phwdrus as 
well as in Empedocles or Pythagoras,—in the Neo-platonism of the Alexandrian, 
as well as in the Gnostic, schoola, although Plotinus aimed to emancipate Greek 
philosophy from the influence of the Oriental mind; and the Cabala of the Jews 
and the Safeyiam of the Mubammadans seem to be derived from the same source. 
‘We are too apt to look on the ancient world as a scene of stagnation where men’s 
thoughts were as confined as their bodies; as if the few who travelled in foreign 
countries could not bring home and circulate there the ideas which they had 
learned abrond, and as if the few thinkers, groping in the darkness of Gentile 
speculation, were not eager to embrace any light which presented itaelf."” The 
spread of such a religion as Buddhism shows how men's minds were awake to new 
ideas, even though they came from foreign countries ; and why should the tradition 
of the Eastern origin of much of early Greek philosophy be incredible or even 
improbable? 

‘The Aranyakas are treatises which were to be read by the Brahmans in their 
third stage as Vénaprasthas, and the name is derived from aranya “a forest,” i.e. 
that which is to be read in a forest. There are four extant, the Brihad, the 
Taittirlya, the Aitareya, and the Kaushitaki. The Upanishads are short treatises, 
which frequently form part of an Aranyaka; but many of them are detached 
works ; a great number belong to the Atharva Veda, and two (the I64 and the 
Siva. -eankalpa) are found in the Sanhitd of the White Yajur Veda. Their number 
is uncertain, but the latest catalogue gives the names of 149.!' Many are very 
modern, but some are of very high antiquity. The later ones are sectarian in their 
ebaracter and closely connected with the Purinas and the exclusive worship of 
Vishnu or Siva. 

The word upanishad is defined by HindG authors as that which destroys ignu- 
rance and thus produces liberation; and from these treatises has been developed 
the Veddnta system of philosophy, which is considered by all orthodox Hindts as 
the Brahma jnina, or pure spiritual knowledge. The ceremonial observances of 
the Vaidik ritual (or Karma Kanda (are necessary aa a preliminary condition, in 
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hymns of the Big Veda which breathe « similar spirit, Of course these early 
speculations haye no system, although later writers have strained their ingenuity 
to invent one, ‘The Upanishads stand to the later Vedéuta as the oracular denuncia- 
tions of Heraclitus 6 cxorewds stand to the fully developed system of the Platonic 


philosophy. 


‘We have reserved the Atharva Veda to the end, becaune it ix evidently dissociated 
from the other three in ita matter and style as well as by the tradition of the 
Hindds themselves, Whether it belongs to the Brihmana or to the Upanishad 
period cannot be determined ; but probably much of the tenth maydala of the 
Hg Veda was composed about the same time. It consists of the magic songs 
the Atharvans or the Atharvingirasas; and is therefore chiefly composed of impre- 
eations and deprecatory formule. Mixed with these are occasional hymns of 
reat beauty and even moral feeling ; thus one of its imprecations contains imbedded 
in it the grand verves to Varupa, describing his omnipresence, already alluded to, 
Like the Rig Veda, it is « collection of hymns, and not a body of liturgical forms ; 
and next to the Rig Veda and the Upanishads it is much the most interesting 
yart of Vaidik literature, Its Brihmana, the Gopatba, is exactly like other 
‘Bedhmayas; but it is peculiarly rich in Upanishads, as no less than fifty-two 
Upnnishads (and among these, several, as the Mindukya and Pragna, which are 
cousidered of the highest importance by the Veddnta school) bear the name of the 
Atharva Veda." 


Connected with Vaidik literature are the Kalpa-Stitrus, which are practi- 
cal manuals of the sacrificial and other rites, dmwn up for the convenience of 
the priests, who would otherwiss have had to search through the liturgical 
Sanhités and Brihinanas for the digfecta membra of the different ceremonies, 
Thus there are the Kalpa-stitras for the Hotri priests by Aswaldyana and Sén- 
Khéyana,—for the Adhwaryus by Apestamba, Baudhdyana and Kitydyana,— 
and the Udgétrin by Létydyann and Dribydyana, These Kalpa-sttras form the 
most important of the six Vedngas or “members of the Veda,” ie. the six 
subjects whose study was necessary for the reading or proper sacrificial employ- 
ment of the Veda. The other five are Siksh4 (pronunciation), Chhandas (metre). 
Vyakarapa (grammar), Nirukta (explanation of words), and Jyotisha (astro- 
nomy).""—Ep.] 
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ON THE BRAHMANICAL TRIBES, etc. 
scattered nations, seems prima facie more probable than to suppose that they 
emigrated from the farthest extremity of the line, as India; and this is con- 
firmed by the fact that the Western languages preserve no trace of any tropical 
residence, while the Vaidik use of such words as hima, “ winter,” for “‘ year,” and 
such traditions’ as those which represent the Uttara Kurus in the far north as 
the sacred land of mythology, do seem to imply some trace of northern reminis- 
cence. 

b. Again, the fact of a subject cast like the Stidras, existing as they did outside 
the pale of the twice-born, is no strange phenomenon in ancient history ; it is one 
which meets us everywhere, if we can only pierce below the surface, and examine 
the strata of society. It is familiar enough to the student of Greek and Roman 
history, in the &Sjuos of the Greek states and colonies, the plebs of Rome, the 
Periceci and Helota of Sparta, and the Tyrrhenes of Etruria; and the same 
phenomenon reappeared in medixval Europe. In the cases where we can explain 
it, it seems always due te foreign conquest, and this analogy at once ‘suggests a 
similar solution in the history of ancient India. 

c. This hypothesis is confirmed by the facts mentioned by Elphinstone in his 
first book, relative to the Sidra kingdoms, where Manu forbids a twice-born man 
to reside; but it is still more confirmed by the intimations uf the Rig Veda. 
The Hindds of that early age are evidently settled in the north-west, with a 
hostile population near them ; they call on Indra to assist his fair-complexioned 
friends, the Aryas,? against the dark Dasyus,? who are stigmatised as “ non-sacri- 
ficing”’ (ayajwanah), or “having no religious observances” (avrratdh), and as 
“slaves” (dasah). In one place (R. V. i. 180, 8) we have the following verre : 
“Indra, who in a hundred ways protects in all battles, in heaven-conferring 
battles, has preserved in the fray the sacrificing Arya. Chastising the neglecters 
of religivus rites, he subjected the black skin (t7racham krishndm) to Manu.” In 
fact, this old conflict seems perpetuated by the common Sanskrit word for cast, 
carna, which originally meant * colour.” The Dasyus were not mere barbarians ; 
their ‘hundred cities” are frequently alluded to; but it is not impossible that 
they had some physical peculiarities which distinguished them from the 
Caucasian invaders, as a favourite epithet of the Aryan god, Indra, is susipra, 
‘with a beautiful nose or jaw,’ which may have been intended as a contrast to 
the flat noses of the aborigines. The same idea probably reappears in the 
Ramiiyana legend of the monkey tribes of the Deckan ; the very name of one of 
their leaders, Hanumat, ‘the large-jawed,” is a curious contrast to the susipra of 
the Vedas. 

d, To this we may add the various passages in the Vaidik writings‘ which 
represent the twice-born tribes as gradually spreading to the east and south 
from their original seats between the Indus and the Saraswati. In the Rig Veda 
we tind that the Indus and the river of the Panjidb are well known, and _ so 
are the Yamuni and the Saraswati, but the Ganges is only directly named once. 
and that in the last book. In the same way it is silent respecting any of the great 
rivers of the Deckan, as the Nerbadda and Godivari. nor is there any mention of 
the Vindhya. Its geography, in fact. is as contracted when compared to that 


' Tmas add here, that in India I used to find 
that the pandits were impressed, in reference to 
this very point, by the singular phrase in the 
legend of the Delnge in the Satapatha Brahmana, 
‘+ thie was Mauu's descent from the northern 
meuntain,” 

- For the history of this old word, which is 
etall fonod in the Apcoe, the old name of the 
Medes, the modern fran, etc., see Professor Max 
Muller's Lectures on Language, vol. i. IT need 
hardly recommend to my readers such well- 
known volumes as these lectures, which have in 
fact done more to create an English interest in 
these -tudies than all other philological books 


mt together. We see there what genius and 
learning can do, when united, 

> Manu says (x. 45), 'f Those tribes in the world 
which are outside of the casts produced from 
Brahma’s head, handa, thighs and feet, , whether 
they speak Mlechchha language or Arya lan- 
guage, are called Dasy us.” 

* These have been carefully collected by Mr. 
Muir in the second volume of his Stashvit Terts 
—a work, every volume of which abounds with 
atores of information to the student of Hind 
antiquity, I have been continually indebted to 
it in the course of this Appendix. 
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Chala sad yea) ae Mid nee ane eye ain 
from analogy ; Ta ft mask aot pried Thal all Gur fiebesend, ichaeoeany 
regard to the population of ancient India, point unanimously in one 


g. It only remains to notice Elphinstone’s objection against this hypothesis. Tt 
is quite true that “‘neither in the Code nor in the Vedas, nor in any book that is 
certainly older than the Code, is there any allusion to a prior residence or to a 
knowledge of more than the name of any country ont of India, Even mythology 
goes no further than the Himslaya chain, in which is fixed the habitation of the 
gods” (p. 54). But could not the same be said with equal truth of the ancient 
Greeks, if we only substitute Homer and Hesiod for the Veda and Manu, and 
Olympus for Himilaya! The trath is that a nation in its nomad state has no 
proper literature, and therefore no historical memory ; these rise slowly after it has 
settled in towns, and by that time the pride of being Autochthones has probably 
erased all traces of any foreign origin. 

Tt is asked again (p. 54), “where could the central point be, from which a 
language could spread over India, Greece, and Italy, and yet leave Chaldwa, Syria, 
and Arabia untouched!" Of course we canmot answer the question, in our utter 
seb causes or course of these ancient currents of migration. We have 

here the two great streams of the Semitic and Aryan tribes, which Providence 
undoubtedly did keep distinct in the ancient world, as indeed seems symbolised 
by the very languages in which the Old and New Testament are written. By 
what particular series of events the distinction was originally produced and 
maintained, we cannot determine: but we ean plainly see that Jewish, Chaldean, 
and Arabian civilization did, in the main, run their own carcer, just as those of 
ancient India, Greece, and Rome. Nor is it, perhaps, unreasonable to guess that 
the mountain chain of the Caucasus may have interposed a barrier to the southern 
advance of the Aryan tribes, just as it did to the Cimmerian fugitives of Herodotus ; 
and similarly the Tartar invaders of more modern times have passed onward into 
Europe through Persia and Armenia, and generally left Palestine and Arabia 
untouched.—Ep.} 


APPENDIX IX. 
ON THE CHINESE BUDDHIST PILGRIMS IN- INDIA. 


[A Boppuist missionary probably penetrated into China more than 200 years 
before our era, but it was not until a.p. 65 that Buddhism became one of the 
established religions of the empire. India was always regarded as the cradle of 
the Bauddha faith ; and when in process of time, the purity of the Chinese branch 

and divisions arose as to ite doctrines and precepts, a succession of 
Chinese travellers made pilgrimages to India to procure copies of the sacred works 
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years of age, he conceived the design of seeking in India the solntion of the 
various doubts which perplexed bis mind, and which none of the Chinese sages 
could resolve. He has to set out on his journey westward alone. 

He starts from the N.W. extremity of China, and pursues his adventurous route 
through the country of the Oigours, and other Tartar tribes ; thus he mentions 
the kingdoms of O-ki-ni, and Kou-tohé (Kharshar!), At the latter place he 


and arrives at the city Sou-ché, where he meets with the Turki-Khin; he 
notices that his people were fire-worshippors. He then travels on to Tehe-chi 
(Chish or Tashkend), crosses the Jaxartes, und visits Samarkand, which is entirely 
inhabited by fire-worshippers. He then proceeds through the pass called the 
“Tron Gates” (Derbend), enters the kingdom of Tukhira, and crosses the Oxus. 
He describes Tukhéra a4 divided into twenty-seven states, “which, though to some 
_eestent independent, are generally subject to the Turks.” Here he finds Buddhism 
held in respect, and still more so in Balkh, where there were 100 convents contain- 
ing 3,000 monks. He next reaches Bémyiin (where Buddhism is very flourishing), 
and erceses the Hindi Kush. He thence visits Kapifa (the Capisaa of Pliny), 
which is under a Kehatriya king, to whom ten kingdoms are subject ; here he finds 
100 convents with 6,000 monks, but also scores of temples and many sects of 
heretics, some of whom went about naked, others rubbed themselves with ashes 
‘or wore skulls as ornaments, Near the capital he passes, on a mountain called 
Pilusira, the first of the long series of ASoka's stipas or monuments erected over 
relics’ On leaving Kapiéa he crosses a mountain range to the east, and then 
enters Northern India‘ 

He first visits Lamp4 or Lamghén, “north of which,” it is said, “the frontier 
countries are called Mie-li-tche (Mlechchhas);" then he comes to Nagarabéra, 
where, to the south-west of the city, there was a cave in which Buddha was 
said to have left his shadow. Here the disciples, in their memoirs, indulge their 
imagination, and describe their master as extorting, by his prayers, such a clear 
vision of the sacred symbol as had been rarely conceded to any man ; but Hiouen 
Theang himself only remarks that “in old times the appearance was seen as 
luminous as if it were Buddha himself, but in these later ages one no longer 
sees it completely ; something is, indeed, perceived, but it is only a feeble and 
doubtful resemblance.”* South-east of this lay Gandhéra, with its capital, Purus- 
hapura, at this time subject to Kapiéa, He describes the inhabitants as effeminate, 
but greatly devoted to literature; and he mentions it as the birthplace of many 
Indian doctors, who have composed (Buddhist) Séstras. He found its 1,000 
convents and numerous stdpas deserted and in ruins; there were 100 temples 
and heretics of all sorts in abundance. There were several monuments of the 
great kings Aéoka and Kanishka; and he also expressly mentions a temple sacred 
to Maheéwara, as well as a celebrated statue, of bis wife, the goddess Pi-mo 
(Bkond), in blue stone. In his account of the city Sélétura, he gives a curious 


+ Hs inaid to have erected in diferent part of 
India 4,000 much moouments baang 
finds them everywhere. 

* Hiouen Thaang Knew Sanskrit, and endea- 
voured throughout his itinerary in india to give 
the native names as far as the 

of the Chinese 


structure 
Julien has discovered a method for 
Sanskrit names and words under their Chinese 

disguises, and we can thus recover with certainty 


valentin nearly every instance, 
Teprosents Devadatta, and Tow. 
TDall give cote store eatin 
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mentions another place where 
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Ayodhya om the Ganges); here he found 100 convents and only 10 temples. 
He then goes down the river to Hayamukha (?),—on his voyage, his ship is 
attacked by robbers devoted to the goddess Durgé, who have ‘an annual custom 


! 
: 
i 


‘of his journey will issue in future evil to his captors; but a sudden 
alarms the robbers, and they release him with his friends. He next visit 
Praydga, at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumma,—here he finds 


Hi 


& 
z 


small convents—“there are many hundreds of temples and the number of 
heretics ia enormous.” He expressly mentions one very celebrated temple of 
iuumense wealth and sanctity with a large tree in its principal court, from whose 


‘top pilgrims used to throw themselves down in order to die in such a sacred spot 
he also mentions the custom of devotees drowning themselves at the point 
confluence. South-west of Pray(ga, there was a dense forest infested with 
Deasts and elephants, He next visite Kauédmbi, where he finds 10 convents in 
rains, and 50 flourishing temples, 

He next turns northward to Vaidiékha (1), which General ingham identi- 
fies with the Hindd Séketa or the ancient Ayodhya on the river Sarayu; and 
thence to Srivasti. He describes the capital of the latter kingdom as in ruins 
and almost deserted; there were many rained convents, but the Brahmanical 
temples sem to have been numerous and frequented." Thence he goes to 
Kapilavasto,—“here there are 10 deserted towns, and the royal city is in ruins; 
the palace, in the middle of the capital, waa once 14 or 15 li 
and was entirely built of bricks,—its ruins are still lofty and solid, but it has 
been deserted for ages. Tho villages are thinly peopled,—there is no kking,— 
every town has its own chief. There were once about 1,000 convents, the ruins 
of which still remain.” The various spots were still pointed out, which were 
associated with the memorable events in Sdkya Muni’s life, and on most of them 
vikdras had been erected. He next goes eastward through a dense forest to 
Rémagrima, which was then only a desert,—it abounded with the ruins of 
convents and stipas, but most of the country was covered with forests full 
‘of wild beasts and robbers; and the same desolation prevailed in Kuéinagara, 
the celebrated spot where Sékya Muni entered into niredna.” Hiouen Theang 
then turns to the south-west, and, after passing through a vast forest, reaches 
Benares. 

He describes the kingdom as thickly filled with populous villages,—the majority 
of the inhabitants believed heretical doctrines, and there were few who revered 
the law of Buddha, There were 30 convents with about 3,000 monks, and 
100 temples and 10,000 heretics, devoted for the most part to Maheéwara. 
“Some cut their hair, others leave @ tuft on the top of the head and go sbout 
quite naked (the Nirgranthas), others rub their bodies with ashes (the Pééu- 
patas), and zealously practise painful penances to escape from life and death.” 
“In the capital there are 20 temples. They have towers of many stories, and 
magnificent chapels built of stones elaborately carved and of wood richly 


Eat 


respectful fear as if he were still living.” 


™ ‘This is the celebrated akshay Bat, or ‘‘inde- the ruined city on the Rapti, still called Sihet- 
ible .” Abd ul kAdir im the Munte = Mhet, Grivast! in Magadh{ becomes 841 


struct 

Khab ut ‘Téwirikh, mentions the mame practicn tt Gan 

teil provalaat ‘in Akber tine, ‘eo Gene ruin or Roar enn, ontion th with the 
"0 Report Journ. B.A.. 1888). ‘ope of the mounds is still called the * fort of the 


* Gen. Cunningham identifice Srivasti with dead prince,” 
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the convent, with odorous flowers and to the sound of music, and pay their 
homage to the relics and make their offerings The monks of India, at the time 
of the rains, enter fixed habitations on the first day of Snivan, and they quit them 
on the last day of Adwayuj." 

‘Magadha of course abounded with objects of interest to the Chinese pilgrim, 
and his account of its sacred places is very detailed, and General Cunningham 
has recognised many of the spots which he visited, especially the ruins of Ku- 
Aigirapur or Rijagriha, near the modern Réjgir, which can still be identified 
by Fu-hian’s description, that “the five hills form a girdle round it like the walls 
of a town.” This was the capital of the ancient kings of Magadha, and it is no 
doubt the same as the Girivraja of the Rémdyaya ; even at the time of Fa-hian’s 
visit it was a deserted city. 

Hiouen Thsang also notices a more modern Réjagriha, in the plain, which 
was inhabited by 1,000 Brahman families, ASoka having given it to them when 
he removed his court to Pétiliputra. But the most interesting place which 
Hiouen Thsang visited was the celebrated convent of Nlanda, the extensive 
ruins of which still exist in the village of Baragaon, seven miles to the north of 
Réjgir. On his arrival he was met by 200 monks and a crowd of other persons, 
coming in procession with flags, parasols, perfumes, and flowers. He was then 
welcomed in solemn conclave by all the residents, and invited to share in all 
that the convent supplied. After this he was introduced to « venerable dehdrya 
named Silabhadra, who was profoundly versed in the depths of Buddhist philo- 
sophy, but who, for several years, had been almost helpless from violent rheu- 
matiam. Hiouen Thsing was then lodged in one of the convent buildings and 
treated with every mark of respect, Ndélanda was at that time the most 
imposing of all the Buddhist monasteries in India: 10,000 monks resided within 
its walls, and among these were visitors from all parts of India who had come 
to study the abetruser Buddhist books under its renowned teachers. There were 
to be found the followers of the eighteen different achools, all living united 
together ; and every kind of book was studied, “from the common books, as the 
Vedas and such writings, to logic (Aetuvidyd), grammar (éabdavidyd), medicine 
(chikited), and the practical arta (silpasthdnavidyd).” A thousand of the monks 
could explain twenty treatises, five hundred could explain thirty, and ten (including 
Hiouen himself) knew fifty ; but the old dchdrya had mastered all. The convent 
‘was supported by the revenue of 100 villages, and the strictest moral and intellectual 
discipline was maintained in the community. As the public funds provided all 
necessaries, the monks had no need to wander and beg alms, and all their time was 
devoted to study. 

Hiouen Thaang appears to have remained five years at Nlanda, and during 
that time he reed the Yoga édstra three times, the Nydydnusdra sdstra once, 
the abhidharma sdstra once, the hetuvidyd Sdetra twice, the éabdavidyd sistra 
twice, etc. He also revised the books which he had read in Cashmir, and at 
the same time he took the opportunity of studying the Brahmanical books and 
the work entitled Xi-lun, which treats of the Fan characters of India There 
then follows, in the memoirs written by the disciples, a very curious passage on 
the Sanskrit language and literature, to which we shall return further on. 

After leaving Nélanda, he proceeds through forests and mountains to the 
kingdom of Hirapyaparvata, which is supposed to be Monghir. Ite capital 
contained 10 convents with about 4,000 monks ; there were 20 temples, and. all 
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but be inserts in his Si-yurki a short account of Ceylon, as derived from the 
travellers whom he met, 

According to the Memoirs, Hionen Thing did not go farther south than 
Kanehipura ; but the Si-yu-ki mentions his going 3,000 li to the south (or rather 
south-west), and reaching a country called Mo-lo-kiu-tcha, ie, Malakita or Malaya. 
He describes its inhabitants as illiterate and entirely devoted to gain; the convents 
were mostly in rains, but there were hundreds of flourishing temples, and numbers 
of wiryrantha heretics. He describes the Malaya hills and the sandal-trees which 
grow on them, and he mentions the serpents by which these trees are infested. He 
‘then passes through Konkana, where he found 100 convents with 10,000 monks, as 


and their character proud and haughty. Whoever confers a benefit on then may 
count on their gratitude ; but he who offends them never escapes their vengeance. 
If any one insults them, they risk their life to wash out the affront; if any one 
implores their aid in distress, they neglect all care of their personal safety to help 
him. When they have an injury to avenge, they never fail to warn their enemy 
beforehand ; after which, each man dons his cuirass and fights, lance in hand. In 
a battle they pariue thove who fly, but they do not kill those who yield themselves 
prisoners. When a general has lost a battle, instesd of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment upon him, they make him wear women’s clothes, and so drive him to commit 
suicide. The State maintains a body of intrepid warriors to the number of many 
hundreds. Whenever they prepare for combat, they make themselves drunk with 
wine, and then any one of them would, lance in hand, singly defy ten thousand 
enemies. If he kills any one who happens to cross his path, the law does not 
punish him. When the army is out on service, these warriors march in the van, to 
the sound of drums. They also make drunk hundreds of their ferocious el ” 
He describes the king ssa Kshatriya named Pulakeéa, and he adds that 
the king of Kanouj, had subdued all India except thin uation, and all his efforts 
to conquer them had failed. Hiouen Thsang mentions 100 convents with 5,000 
monks ; there were also 100 temples, and the heretics of different secta wore 
extremely numerous. 

He then crosses the Narmadé (Nerbadda) river, and comes to the kingdom of 
Barugacheva (Barygaza or Baréch). He describes the inhabitants as devoted to 
maritime traffic, and as illiterate and deceitful. There were 10 convents with 300 
monks, and also ten temples. He next goes to Mélwa, of which he speaks in glow- 
ing terms “In the five Indias, there are two kingdoms where study is highly 
esteemed,—Milwa in the south-west, and Magudha in the north-east.” Brahmanism 
and Buddhism seemed each to flourish. Thus there were many hundreds of con- 
venta with 20,000 monks, and there were also as many temples. The heretics were 
very numerous, especially those who rubbed their bodies with ashes (the Pééupatas). 
He mentions a king named Sildditya, who had reigned some 60 years befure and 
had greatly patronisod the Buddhists during his long reign of 50 years; he places 
the capital on the south-east of the river Mahi, which seems to indicate Dhérd. 
He also mentions a city of Brahmans, and gives a curious legend of a Brahman 
who was deeply versed in every branch of learning, sacred and profane, and in his 
arrogance proclaimed himself the successor of Buddha and the guide of the ignorant. 

* Deogiri or Paithin? 
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Varaya most of the convents were in ruins. After this he climbs a high mountain 
range, and leaves the boundaries of India bebind him. 

‘The remainder of his route we need only just indicate, He visits Ho-si-na 
(Ghazni !), crosses the Hind Kush, and comes to Anderib. He then ascends the 
valleys of the afiluents of the upper part of the Oxus, as far as the snowy range 
which separates the basin of thut river from that of the river of Yirkand. Thus he 
passes through Khost, Bolor, Badakhehén, Pamir, Kishgar, Khotan, Tukhira and 
‘the desert of Makhai, and reaches China in the spring of 645. 

Daring Hiouen Thsang’s stay at Kaniouj and Nélanda he had many disputes with 
the learned Brahmans belonging to the various philosophical schools, especially the 
Siinkhya and Vaiéeshika ; and we have some very curious accounts of some con- 
ferences, where the partisans of the rival religions met and discuased their different 
doctrines, and where, of course, “the master of the law ” (to quote Hiouen ‘Thsang’s 
Chinese title of honour) plays a very prominent part, especially in the debates 
between the two great Buddhist sects who respectively ‘called themselves the 
followers of “ the greater" or “less translation” (mahd- and ina-ydna).* Hiouen 
‘Thsang himself gives an account of one of these great conyocations. Twenty-one 
tributary kings, attended by the most learned Brahman and Buddhist teachers in 
their several kingdoms, were present, A monastery, and a tower 100 feet high, had 
been erected on the south bank of the Ganges, in honour of a golden statue of 
Buddha, The king had a temporary palace built some three miles from the spot. 
and every day while the assembly lasted he escorted the statue in a grand triumphal 
procession from the palace to the tower, and, after various ceremonies in its honour, 
carried it back in the evening with the same pomp. After a sumptuous banquet, 
before the procession returned, a disputation was held every day between the 
different learned visitors, when “they discussed the most abstract expressions and 
the most sublime principles." Of course the Brahmans are defeated. On the last 
day of the assembly, the great tower suddenly caught fire, and at the same time an 
attempt was made to assassinate the king. The assassin, on examination, confessed 
that he had been employed by the defeated disputants, and that it was they also 
who had been the incendiaries. He adds that “the king punished the chiefs of 
‘the conspiracy, and banished 500 of the Brahmans beyond the frontiers of India.” 
‘The memoir-writers give an account of a somewhat similar assembly held by the 
same king at Praydga, at the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges: 500,000 monks 
and laymen were present, and the festivities appear to have lasted ten weeks, It is 
‘a curious illustration of the religious condition of Northern India at that time, to 
find, on the first day, the installation of « statue of Buddha ; on the second, that of 
an image of the Sun; and on the third, that of an image of {éwara;® and similarly 
we read that the king lavished his gifte on the Brahmans and the different heretics 
(especially the Nirgranthas), as well as on the Buddhist monks, 

The first part of the second book of the Si-yu-ki gives a general account of India. 
The author says that the name should be pronounced In-tou, and he derives it 
from the Sanskrit indu “the moon”; but he also mentions the name “ kingdom of 
the Brahmans,” which may mean Brahmévarta* He gives some curious details 
respecting the public buildings, the household furniture, dresses, mannere, divisions 
of time, ete.; and he seems to have been particularly struck with the minute 


observances of cast. He mentions the 
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MAHOMETANS. 


= 
BOOK VY. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE ARAB CONQUESTS To THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A MAHOMETAN GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 
AKAB CONQUESTa, 


Titk attacks either af Greeks or Barbarians had hithe rte: nade 
Kase of the 110 Haptesston beeveonel thie froutinrs of India, aud the 
FeLi Hineltts iiivht have dong remained undisturbed be 
foreivn intrusion, Hoa new spirit had not been kindled na 
nation til new as sequestered as their own. 

The Arabs hiad been protected: from invasion by their pewerts. 
ahd prevented, ay the same case, from any stele united exestee 
asnivht have cnabded them te carry their arms nbrond. 

Their conntry was composed of some nodintain Cract) asd 
Tiel eases, separated or stirratniled bon sandy desert. Ike the 
const aud) islacids off a seu. 

The desert was sestrered with small camps of predatery berde 
then. Whe qdtehed ther tents where thes could queneh thet? 
thirst ata well oof brackish water. and drove their camels ov. 2 
eNfenstve tracts Where ne other anituadl conbl hae fein a 
wtheststenice Thee settled ritisbatants, Cheemeh tere covtineesd, wesw 
seurcely fess samp ono thetr iashits, and were formed ante: tbe 
Peoielent tribes. between wiromn there cetthd be Little cotamaus carne. 
eXcept bao raprd peurnieys on herseluck, or tediotrs matct. © tides 
Plier peretee Chec, cof scary anes, 

Tie om } Tos STative: cof Che ceettmens sheestor ef emrh trite je=- 
sessed hatccad antierity ewer its batt, aaving pee sappeert frog 
mid ooNfe Tread pemver, te oeetabed cds arr Tis MhewastiPes bs tlicamsr.e 
ef the Leads of stiberdingt: alivistens, wie depended ons thetr 
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turn, on their influence with the members of the family of 
which they represented the progenitor. 

The whole government was therefore conducted by persuasion ; 
and there was no interference with personal independence unless 
it directly affected the general interest. 

Such a country must have trained its inhabitants to the 
extremes of fatigue and privation; the feuds of so many inde- 
pendent tribes and separate families must have made them familiar 
with danger in its most trying forms; and the violent passions 
and fervid imagination which they had from nature, served to 
call forth the full exertion of any qualities they possessed. 

Their laborious and abstemious lives appear in their compact 
form and their hard and fleshless muscles; while the keenness 
of their eye, their determined countenance, and their grave 
demeanour disclose the mental energy which distinguishes them 
among all other Asiaties. 

Such was the nation that gave birth to the false prophet, 
whose doctrines have so long and so powerfully influenced 
® vast portion of the human race. 

Mahomet, though born of the head family of one of the 
branches of the tribe of Koreish, appears to have been poor 
in his youth, and is said to have accompanied his uncle’s camels 
in some of those long trading journeys which the simplicity and 
equality of Arab manners made laborious even to the wealthy. 

A rich marriage early raised him to independence, and left 
him to pursue those occupations which were most congenial to 
his mind. At this time the bulk of the Arab nation was sunk 
in idolatry or in worship of the stars, and their morals were 
under as little check of law as of religion. 

The immigration of some Jewish and Christian tribes had, 
indeed, introduced higher notions both of faith and practice, 
and even the idolaters are said to have acknowledged a Supreme 
Being, to whom the other gods were subordinate; but the 
influence of these opinions was limited, and the slowness 
of Mahomet’s progress is a sufficient proof that his doctrines 
were beyond his age. 

The dreary aspect of external nature naturally drives an Arab 
to seek for excitement in contemplation, and in ideas derived 
from within; and Mahomet had particular opportunities of 
indulging in such reveries during periods of solitude, to which 
he habitually retired among the recesses of Mount Hira. 

His attention may have been drawn to the unity of God by 
his intercourse with a cousin of his wife’s, who was skilled 
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i Jewish learuinyg. and whe said te have tnanslated the 
Scriptures from Hebrew into Arsbie;! bat, however thes wep. 
tnspired, his meditations were se intense that they had leone: 
him te the verge af insanity, before he gave was fo the imypoilee 
Which de telt within hita. amd revesled te ins wife, and afte e 
wards toon few of his funaly, Chisat dae Wiis COMTI s s deena bey . 
only (rend for Teesfaore his plire bees} tet sutiel worships! Mahe -tnet 
was ont) this time forty Veurs of mires, unl fthitee op four Tegan 
elapsed) before he poabhiely annonnecd his missien.  Dnrinis the 
hen fen Vveurs he endured) every spec dess of inendt ane Jorreew th 
tien: oad he mivht have expired an obscure enthusiast, if tne 
erucdia) progress of his religion, and Che heath of dite unele asd 
pretector, Aba? Taleb o had net indneed: the rilers af Meera te 
defeertiattne: cor dats obessat de. In thits oNTrenmiity, he th:-] Por Vind a 
resolved: te repel foree by fore: amd. throwing off all tne 
trithsdtpess whieh hissed LU feertes churneterrzed Its ie se hitta ae, a. 
developed the full stveur of dis character, and) became: meer 
eminent for dite savsemyv smd boblness as oa dender than te al 
beet, feer dips zeab getel crdtirages as ae Mitestenmary. 
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new spirit seems to have agreed well with that of his country- 
men; for thongh he had but nine followers on his first military 
expedition, yet before his dedth, which happened in the twenty- 
third of his mission, and the tenth after his flight, he had 
brought all Arabia under his obedience, and had commenced 
an attack on the dominions of the Roman emperor. 

But it was not to a warlike spirit alone that he was indebted 
for his popularity. He was a reformer as well as a conqneror. 
His religion was founded on the sublime theology of the Old 
Testament; and, however his morality may appear to modern 
Christians, it was pure compared with the contemporary practice 
of Arabia. His law, also, which prohibited retaliation without 
the previons sanction of a trial and sentence, was a bold attempt 
to bridle the vindictive passions of his countrymen, so long 
fostered by the practice of private war, 

The conversion of the Arabs, therefore, was probably as 
sincere as if was general; and their religions spirit being now 
thoronghly aroused, every feeling of their enthusiastic nature 
was turned into that one channel; to conquer in the canse of 
God, or to die in asserting his unity and greatness, was the 
longing wish of every Mussulman ; the love of power or spoil, 
the thirst of glory, and even the hopes of Paradise, only con- 
tributed to swell the tide of this absorbing passion. 

The circumstances, both political and religious, of the neigh- 
bonring countries, were such as to encourage the warmest hopes 
of these fanatical adventurers. The Roman empire was broken 
and dismembered by the Barbarians; and Christianity was 
degraded by corruptions, and weakened by the controversies of 
irreconcilable sects. Persia was sinking in the last stage of 
internal decay; and her cold and lifeless superstition required 
only the touch of opposition to bring it to the ground’ In this 
last country, at least, the religion of the Arabs must have con- 
tributed to their success almost as much as their arms. The 
conversion of Persia was as complete as its conquest ; and, in later 
times, its example spread the religion of the Arabs among 
powerful nations who were beyond the utmost influence of their 
power.® 

Mahomet’s attack on the Roman empire was in the direction 

7 A.D. 682. . ‘ The text refers particularly to the 
teimamurmsoan as Rena ima ey 


the king and people of Persia, shows the ther proofs of the extension of the religi 
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of Syriac oand within six vears after his death,’ that) prosirzes 
nied ery pt batned Vaererta Studd ttecel by his snecessors, Reman Afna 
and Spain’ followed tno sneeession and, within a century: fot 
the death of their fonder, the Mahometans had pushed) the:e 
conmiests mite the heart of Fiancee! 


These extensive: Operations dil neat) retard their enferpriears 
vee erg COWards the Bast Persia was invaded tn ap. O32; hee 

Persia foree was broken ain the great hattle of Cadesta in af 
Cites shad, after CWed Tapeotes fest dees! ler wove Trimenne Was entire | 
destroved, and her kine driven tater exile bev ood the CONTLe. 

At the death of the second calif, Omar? the whole off Peepers 
ws tarcenst as Heri nearly cosextensive with the present kin: 
den, Was anne ed te the Arab empire. 
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wee, Htonareh te try his fortune once more, His atremy’ 
ae tithed feo was himself ent otf in the netetledichewed .-4 
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Who were in possession of the mountains of Ghér is not so 
certain ; but there is every reason to think they were Afghins. 
‘The other mountains connected with Hindi Cush, and extending 
from those of Ghér eastward to the Indus, were probably 
inhabited by Indians, descendants of the Paropamisade. 

With respect to the plains, if we may judge from the present 
state of the population, those between the Soliman and Mecr4n 
mountains and the Indns were inhabited by Jats or Indians, 
and those in the upper country, to the west of those mountains, 
by Persians. The first recorded invasion of this unsubdned 
tract was in the year of the Hijra 44, when an Arab force from 
Mery penetrated to Cabul, and made converts of 12,000 persons.® 

The prince of Cébnl, also, must have been made tributary, if 
not subject, for his revolt is mentioned as the occasion of a fresh 
invasion of his territories in 62 of the Hijra.* 

On this occasion the Arabs met with an unexpected check : 
they were drawn into a defile, defeated, and compelled to sur- 
render, and to purchase their freedom by an ample ransom. One 
old contemporary of the prophet is said to have disdained all 
compromise, and to have fallen by the swords of the infidels.” 

The disgrace was immediately revenged by the Arab governor 
of Sistén ; it was more completely effaced in the year 80 of the 
Hijra, when Abdurrahman, governor of Khordsdn, led a large 
army in person against Cabul, and, avoiding all the snares laid 
for him by the enemy, persevered until he had reduced the 
greater part of the country to submission. His proceedings on 
this occasion displeased his immediate superior, Hajjéj, governor 
of Basra, so well known in Arabian history for his violence and 
ernelty ; and the dread of his ulterior proceedings drove Abdur- 
rahman into rebellion. He took Basra, occupied Cufa, recently the 
capital, and threatened Damascus, which was then the residence 
of the Calif. In this struggle, which lasted for six years," 
le was supported by the prince of C&bul; and the inability of 
his ally to give him a secure refuge when defeated, at length 
drove him to a voluntary dea 


% Ap. 664. (Brigas's Feriahi, vol i, situation of his ity, at » comer where the 






ps) countries of jpamisan Indians, the 
4" n.p. 682. (Ibid. p. 5.) Aorta and the Tartars are 
% Price, from the Kholdat at Athtér, to each other. It is very 
454. Spek fabte that was an Afghén (as Cé- 

“ From a.p. 699 to a.D. 705. bul is never known to have been possessed 

i Mholdsat al AbAbdr and the Ti- by a tribe of that nation); and I should 


rikhi Tdbart, by Price (vol. i. pp. suppose he was a Persian, both from the 
455—463). there are venous opinions present population of his country, and 
iene the nation of the prince of Cébul, from the mes of Cul being often men- 
which is rendered doubtful from the tioned hy Fer nioual, Crowne st hone 1) 
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Dardis wll this time Fertshita represents tho: Afv hae for Pam: 
been Mussnimians. aud seems te have been led. bv thea cag: 
traditions, to helieve: that thew fered deeens comvertedd dns thre Come 
of the prophet himself) He represents tiem as invade tLe 
territory of the Piindti< as earhy as the vear 65 of the Hipra, ase 
as bein ever after cnysged an heestilities with Che rape ef faas- -. 
both in coupuuetion with the Gakkars (a peaple ou the tills emer 
af the Tndus). they brought him te make them a cessing of 
territory, and dio returo seerethy ehgaged to proteet nit Prem tye 
attacks af the other Mussulmanus. Lt was owt te this cupnupast. 
says Fertshta, that) the princes af the hones off Samani uevee 
invaded the worth of Pndis. but confined tier predatory excneange 
te Std. Pte also mentions that the Affinities wave an @et fam 
the remains of the Arabs whe were driven out oof Sind in tae 
second century of the Hijri. 

Setting oustde the fable of ther eeuimexten with Che JoP pereg, 
this accent does not appear improbable. The Afigiane, of 3 
pert of them mas have been earls converted, alfheusn oa 
congnhered iitil the tame of Sultan Matinatte, 

In the seersstble juirts of their connersy, espertalls ety Thue Were, 
ties mas fave been enrly redteeed te: subiiisston bathe Arabs. 
but there are parts of Che mountatie Where thes can gandie te 
wialel tor be eutireds wtibeditecl even te this ahas, 

Wee knew sotnine of them eark oreligda cleept the pes 
sumplen. artistas froma the nengtibeuri coed of Balkis asd) tye ce 
ecole Nbots Wath Phorsia.  Chuaat thes Were Worst p ya Pe of Or 
Mahscertact?ssts listeria. afore Tt Jiertat, OW tle fee Cepegy a eorferte dine 
all denominations of titideds, 
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called Déhir" by the Mussulmans, whose capital was at Aldr, 
near Bakkar, and who was in possession of Multén and all Sind, 
with, perhaps, the adjoining plains of the Indus as far as the 
mountains of Odlabigh. His territory was portioned ont among 
his relations, probably on the feudal tenure still common with 
the Rajpits.” 

Arab descents on Sind by sea are mentioned as early as the 
califate of Omar;* but, if they ever took place, they were 
probably piratical expeditions for the purpose of carrying off the 
women of the country, whose beauty seems to have been much 
esteemed in Arabia.“ Several detachments were also sent 
through the south of Mecrén during the reigns of the early 
ealifs, but seem all to have failed from the desert character 
of the country; which was that so well known, under the name 
of Gedrosia, for the sufferings of Alexander's army. 

At length, in the reign of the calif Walid, the Mussulman 
government was provoked to a more strenuous exertion, Au 
Arab ship having been seized at Dival or Déwal, a seaport con- 
nected with Sind, Raja Déhir was called on for restitution. He 
declined compliance on the ground that Déwal was not subject 
to his authority: his exense was not admitted by the Mussul- 
mans; and they sent a body of 1,000 infantry and 300 horse 
to enforce their demand. This inadequate detachment having 
perished like its predecessors, Hajjéj, the governor of Basra, 
prepared a regular army of 6,000 men at Shirdz, and gave the 
command of it to his own nephew,* Mohammed Césim, ,, 7, 
then not more than twenty years of age; and by him it “* * 
was conducted in safety to the walls of Déwal. Césim was pro- 
vided with catapultas and other engines required for a siege, and 
commenced his operations by an attack on a temple contiguous 
to the town. It was a celebrated pagoda, surrounded by a high 
enclosure of hewn stone (like those which figure in our early 


™ [A nephew of Chach, who estab- 


by Captain Pottinger (p. 886) extend the 
lished the Brahman dynasty in Sind about i Glibul and Maras; 


dominions of Sind to 


an Jo" (Sir H. Elliot’s Arabs in Sind.) 
—Ep. 

» Briggs's Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 401, ete. 
See also Captain M‘Murdo, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, No. 1. p. 36. Abul- 
faz] makes Ddhir's dominions include 
Cashmir; but that country was then in 

sion of one of its test rijas ; 

for whom, like all considerable HindG 
princes, his historians claim the conquest 
of all India, Sind is almost the only 
of it with which they pretend to no 
connexion. The native accounts quoted 


x 


and those given to Captain Burnes (vol. iti 
p. 76) add Candahér and Canouj. 

* [An Arab expedition set out from 
Oman, 4.1. 15 or 16, to pillage the coast 
of India, and proceeded an far as Téna in 

The Khslif Omar, however, 
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wars ino the Carnatic: and was occupied, in’ addition te. tae 
numerous Bramin inhabitants, by s strong varrison of Hayy-7e. 

While Cisim was considertng the difficulties apposed te im, 
he was informed by seme of his prisoners that the safety of tae 
place was believed te depend on the flag which was displayed 
en the tower of the temyde, He direeted his engines agaimet 
that sacred standand, and at last: sueceeded in bringing mt te tse 
sronnd; Whieh occasioned se much dismay in the varrieon as 
teccatse the speedy fall of the place. 

C'isim oat) first contented himself with circumetsing all tp 
Loranatnes: Jnat, Ineensed ut their rejection of this eort of 
COVERS ON, hae ordered all nhove thre are of meVegptecet, Con le pact 
te death, and oall ander ait, with the women, te he resfacvd 
tecstavery. The fall of the temple seems te have led te that 
of the town, and a rich booty was obtained, of which a fifth tac iw 
TD stratlar cases) was reserved for Hagaj. and the rest) egnall: 
divideadl, ON sonoaf Dahir’s who was in Dewal, ctther a. macter 
On) ee | See | YP ally, retreated, cn) Ode redlnetion of tha’ erty, fer 
Erilimanabied. te which place. acconling te Fertshta, be wae 
followed bn thie COMQHCTOFR, nil comport lend feo otrrende? oor. fer PIR. 
Costta then advanced on Neérin (now Heidersb&€d 9). and thee 
pom Sehwan, ef whieh he andertook the siege 

Notwithstandime the onatoral  streneth of Sehwas. mt wae 
evacnited oat) the end oof seven dave, the vorrison faving to 
fortress cabled Salim. whieh was likewise speedily pedsieesd. 

Thus fier Casime’s progress had met with little sertoie opgee 
sitien. fle was new confronted hyvoa powerfnl arms nner tae 
command of the rapes eldest som; and his carriage cattle farhng 
abent the same time, he was coustruined to take pest. and te 
Walt for reinforcements, and no renewal of hits equipments. He 
Was Qeined in time by 20007 forse from Persin, and wae. cabled 
foorenew fis operations, aid tecadvanes. theth tet withest 
=e vern] WTO Ce TA e conta bats, ter faye sueder dy bee othr }pe ne oa] of Al. Tf ee if. 

Here fre femioed faimiselt appeased te tie ray Me pe tet ate 
advanerd te defend das capital at the head of an arias of geen 
Han oatad bern ditpressed with the dangers off sie sruagee. 
Trot tie odispropertien of das aianmibers. aud the tnpesertalts 
Poretreat thocasecef fithure, tee avcrbeed totpmase Tf of the lv asetace 
of otaye sredital, sel owietteed Clie coftane k of fie Hairaedis 2: ot Sf AZ 
peearthon What ha had chosen. His permed tice wae seveeddend be 
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sees ge feo, Mens cra ane: “Te aba Mased sawed Mas eye 
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ce of good fortune. During the heat of the attack which 
made on him, a fire-ball struck the réjah’s elephant, and the 
fied animal bore its master off the field, and could not be 
ped until it had plunged into the neighbouring river. The 
ypearance of the chief produced its usual effect on Asiatic 
es ; and although Déhir, already wounded with an arrow, 
nted his horse and renewed the battle with unabated 
age, he was unable to restore the fortune of the day, and 
fighting gallantly in the midst of the Arabian cavalry.” 

The pusillanimity of the rdéjah’s son, who fled to BrAéhmandébé 
compensated by the masculine spirit of his widow. She 
cted the remains of the routed army, put the city into a 
ure of defence, and maintained it against the attacks of the 
1y, until the failure of provisions rendered it impossible to 
out longer. In this extremity her resolution did not desert 
and the Rajptit garrison, inflamed by her example, deter- 
»d to devote themselves along with her, after the manner of 
- tribe. The women and children were first sacrificed in 
es of their own kindling ; the men bathed, and, with other 
monies, took leave of each other and of the world; the 
s were then thrown open, the R&jputs rushed ont sword in 
l, and, throwing themselves on the weapons of their enemies, 
shed to a man. Those of the garrison who did not share in 
act of desperation, gained little by their prudence: the city 
carried by assault, and all the men in arms were slaughtered 
ie storm. Their families were reduced to bondage.” 

uc more desperate stand was made at Asheandra,” efter 
‘h Mult&n seems to have fallen without resistance, and the 
ometans pursued their success unopposed, until they had 
pied every part of the dominions of Raja Dahir.” 


Chis battle must have taken place on 
ft bank of the Indus, though there is 
rticular account of Ciisim’s crussing 
iver. He first approached the right 
stern bank at a place called Riwer. 
[indus drew up onthe opposite bank, 
any Movements were made on both 
before a passage was effected. The 
named on those occasions are Jiwar, 
ind R:iwer, as above mentioned. It 
to have been after crossing that 
1 drew up his ariny at Jehem and 
id. and before the battle he was at 
a,a dependency of Jehem. These 
are not nowinthe maps. ( Zirikhe 
9” Nenad. 
irigvs's .Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 409; 
Riyasthan, vol. ip. 327, 


* Pottinger, p. 390 ; M‘Murdo, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. I. p. 31. 

* Déwal was probably somewhere near 
Korichi, the present seaport of Sind. It 
could not be at Tatta, as supposed by Fe- 
rishta, because that city, though the great 
port forthe river navigation. is inaccessible 
from the sea : the bar at the mouth of the 
river rendering the entrance impracticable, 
except for flat-bottomed boats (see Captain 
M’Murdo, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, p. 29, and Burnes’s Trareds, vol. iii. 
p. 242, with the whole of his description of 
the mouths of the Indus, in Chap. LV.). 
The site of Brahmanabad is generally sup- 
posed to be marked by the ruins close to 
the modern town of Tatta. [Sir H. Elliot 
considers it and Manstira to be nearly 
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Thetr treatment of the conquered) country siewed) tue sare 
notre ef ferocity aid moderation whiea characterized the saris 
cenqnests of the Arabs. On the first anuvasion. eneh city was 
culled onmoas the uri approached, fae ctibree tiie Maiietia-tan 
relivion, or te pas tribute.  Enoense afi refnsal. the city wae 
attacked, and ator dtd not capitulate. all the watts men wee 
put te death. and their families were sold for slaves, Fotare ities 
held ont te this extrematy sand in two of tisema, the nites 
of soldiers who were refused qNaerter Is estimates) af 0000 eae pa. 
The merchants. artisans. and: other qihabttants of eneh ples 
were excerpt from all medestation, except son as we tone 
conclude they suffered when a town Was stored. When pert ate 
Was ohee agreed to, Whether veluntarihy or by coniypolsien, tae 
habitants were entitled te all their foruier privileges. me buding 
the free exercise of their reliztou,  Wohen as cverengn conserted 
teopas tribnte, he retaried: las territers . aged ondy beastie stb wewt 
tothe usual olations of a tobutarsy protec, 

One question relating to toleration seetied setiee, Cat © aeitn 
thonehit at necessary teorefer at ote: Arabs. Dai the femre fou 
were stormed. the temples iid been raged teeth: gretaed, re dicn dae 
Worship jie breverns foorbetedede-tr, setsel the Lataeds satel sfipetids of "ue 
Sratis dined deen appropriated fer Cine Vise aD Phe ofater, Ts 
reverse these iets, When oer perfortued, wooded ap treere wt 
corlpeoess footy faa Ihdelatry thaw buerely sabes tanddsiee Tresnaa ttt: oferte caw, 
sieb Gatin avowed himneelf uneertatn what ted. The anewep 
Maw. ?aDouas Plies = ople of Care few tn rytae Piet cd yeaced ooibe te 
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were entitled to all the privileges of subjects; that they 
d be allowed to rebuild their temples and perform their 
; that the land and money of the Bramins should be re- 
dl: and that three per cent. on the revenue, which had been 
‘ed to them by the Hindi government, should be continued 
\¢ Mussulman. 
sim himself, notwithstanding his extreme youth, 'seems to 
been prudent and conciliating. He induced several of the 
ai princes to join with him during the war, and at the con- 
on he appointed the Hindi who had been Dahir’s prime 
ster to the same office under him, on the express ground 
he would be best qualified to protect old rights, and to 
tain established institutions." The Mahometan writers 
t that Casim had begun to plan a march to Canouj on the 
res, and an almost contemporary historian™ states that he 
reached a place which seems to mean Ondipir; but as he 
only 6,000 men at first, which the 2,000 recruits afterwards 
ved would not do more than keep up to their original 
ber, it is inconceivable that he should have projected such 
xpedition, even if he could have left Sind without an army 
eupation. 
the midst of his projects a sudden reverse was awaiting 
The Mahometan historians concur in relating that among 
numerous female captives in Sind were two daughters of 
Dahir, who, from their rank and their personal charms, 
thought worthy of being presented to the Commander of 
Faithful." They were accordingly sent to the court and 
duced to the harem. When the eldest was brought into 
sresence of the calif, whose curiosity had been stimulated by 
rts of her attractions, she burst into a flood of tears, and 
timed that she was now unworthy of his notice, having been 
onoured by Casim before she was sent out of her own country. 
calif was moved by her beauty, and enraged at the insult 


“rikhi Hind o Sind, Persian MS. 1 
ot see this work, which is in the 
vat the Indian House, until the nar- 
of Césim’s military transactions had 
completed. [t seems to be the source 
vhich most of the other accounts are 
. _ Inits present form it was written 
thammed Ali Bin Hamfd, in Hijra 
-D. 1216; but it professes to be a 
ation of an Arabic work found in the 
sion of the Cézi of Bakar; and 
iginal must have been written im- 
tely after the event, as it constantly 

by name, to the authority of living 
wes. Though loaded with tedious 


speeches, and lotters ascribed to the prin- 
cipal actors, it contains a minute and con- 
sistent account of the traneactions during 
Mobammed Césim’s invasion, and some 
of the precoding Hinds reigns It i full 
of names of places, and would throw much 
light on the ‘geography of that period, if 
examined by any person capable of ascer- 
taining the ancient Sanscrit names, 80 as 
to remove the corruptions of the original 
Arab writer and the translator, besides the 
innumerable errors of the copyist. 

® Térikhi Hind o Sind. 

® Walid, the sixth calif of the house of 
Ommeia. 
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offered to litma by his servant; and, giving Was to the first impale: 
of his resentinent, he sent orders that Casine shonkd be sewed ap 
Hoa Paw hide, nnd sent mo that condition to Damasenis. Wires 
his orders were executed, he prodneed the body to the prineree, 
who was overjoved at the sight, and exnitingly declansd te tb 
astonished calif that Cisim was tiaocent. but that she had gew 
revenged the death of her father and the ruin of her fama.” 

The advanee of the Mahometan arms ceased with the life eof 
Casim. His congttests were made over to his sieveeer 
Tetifm, in the haude of whose family they remained 
Si) tH the downfall of the honse of Omumeta, that ts. for 
enone, thout thirtvesix venrs: When by some ineurrevtres of 
ee hich we do not know the partictlars, the Musanimaze 
were edpelled by the beaapperit tribe of Stimensy and all their [neds 
cehayllusts resfeorered Tas the Hanaedais, Whe refatnes! Cleat aliteatd ode | for 
early oe venrs,* 

[tr oseems extraordinans that the Armbs, who had reached te 
vaweet Multan during thetr tirst andear for contest and oa. 


grees the version, shotthd mot have everrtn fnlia ne emeth ae 
“ate ba flues did) Poersta, and should now slow themee]vere tee 
be heater autoefoaa provinces Where thes tawh once a firm feeding : 
beat) the condition of the (we comutrtes was tot Che ename: aged, 
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character of its inhabitants, seemed to invite an invader, yet 
there were discouraging circumstances, which may not have been 
withont effect on the blind zeal of the Arabs. 

In Persia, the religion and government, though both assailed, 
afforded no support to each other. The priests of the worshippers 
of fire are among the most despised classes of the people.” 
Their religion itself has nothing inspiring or encouraging. The 
powers of good and evil are so equally matched, that the 
constant attention of every man is necessary to defend himself 
by puerile ceremonies against the malignant spirits from whom 
hit deity is too weak to protect him.” 

To the believers of such a faith, uninfluenced as they were by 
& priesthood, the annunciation of “one God, the most powerful 
and the most merciful,” must have appeared like a triumph of 
the good principle; and when ‘the overthrow of a single 
monarch had destroyed the civil government in all its branches, 
there remained no obstacle to the completion of the conquest 
and conversion of the nation. 

But in India there was a powerful priesthood, closely con- 
nected with the government, and deeply revered by their 
countrymen; and a religion interwoven with the laws and 
manners of the people, which exercised an irresistible influence 
over their very thoughts. To this was joined a horror of change 
and a sort of passive courage, which is perhaps the best suited to 
allow time for an impetuous attack to spend its force. Even the 
divisions of the Hinds were in their favour: the downfall of 
one raja only removed a rival from the prince who was next 
behind; and the invader diminished his numbers, and got further 
from his resources, without being able to strike a blow which 
might bring his undertaking to a conclusion. 

However these considerations may have weighed with the early 
invaders, they deserve the greatest attention from the inquirer, 
for it is principally to them that we must ascribe the slow pro- 
gress of the Mahometan religion in India, and the comparatively 
mild and tolerant form which it assumed in that country. 

At the time of the transactions which we are now relating, 
there were other causes which tended to delay the progress of 
the Mahometans. The spirit of their government was gradually 
altered. Their chiefs, from fanatical missionaries, became 
politic sovereigns, more intent on the aggrandizement of their 

™ For a very curious comparison of the Books and Religion of the Pérsis, in the 


ancient and modern tenets of the magi, Transactions of the Bombay Literary So- 
nee Mr. Erskine’s Essay on the Sacred ciety, vol. ii. p. 295. * Thid. p. 885. 
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faitiies than the pereopancat ie of flere faaitin 2 apne by thie emt. 
devrees they altered! frome rade  seddiers to magniteen? ale, 
Lnanrion~ princes, whe Jind other occupations besides war. ata 
af her pleasures me oaltractive gs these off Victory, Corpasar we? a ° 
to dasarmy at Ferusalem with hits arms aimed perovietens ot tye 
arin cme with himself: satiel Cot inaaessn eNt me nished his iY Be oe 
When die lind tintshed) the labears of the dav, that the peviteate 
onl miderdit treet ip expended avi hits ehpev nents, Al Moaiidi. Wests. 
socentiry from the dast-enamed: calif, loaded) S000 camels witli 
ated stew: ated Che profitsien of cate dius of fine Adbaneeede 
weohd diave olefraved all the enpenees caf the four first calif 
The tratelatien of the Greek phitleseqaers by Al Miaamnn wae a 
eymally wide departure from the spirit winteis led to the eter ot 
the destruction of the lilbrars ut Adenaedriss by (onar. 

bor threes ressans the emstern COR ests of the Arubee ce eens 
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rdarne Th eeb dyes sah capable of ret eclftisatton: teed, Wiialie 7 fee 
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following up the inqniry. It would be an important step to 
ascertain to which of the three great nations whom we inelude 
onder the name of Tartars they belonged ; but although the 
Tirks, Moguls, and Mdénehis are distinguished from each other 
by the decisive test of language, and though at present they are 
each marked by other peculiarities, yet there is a general 
resemblance in features and manners throughout the whole, 
which renders it difficult for a person at a distance to draw the 
line between them; even their languages, though as different as 
Greek and Sanscrit, have the same degree of family likeness 
with those two.° In making the attempt, we derive little aid 
from their geographical position. At present the Manchis are 
in the east, the Moguls in the centre, and the Tarks in the 
west; but the positions of the two last-named races have been 
partially reversed within the period of accurate history, and it 
is impossible to say what they may have been in still earlier 
ages. The Arabs and other wandering tribes in the south of 
Asia make long journeys, for fresh pastures or for change of 
climate, but each has some tract which it considers as its own, 
and many oceupy the same in which they were found when first 
noticed by other nations. Not so the Tartars, who have always 
been formed into great monarchies; and, besides migration for 
convenience within their own limits, have been led by ambition to 
general movements, and have been constantly expelling or sub- 
duing each other; so that they not only were continually changing 
their abodes, but forming new combinations and passing under 
new names according to that of the horde which had acquired 
a predominancy. A tribe is at one moment mentioned on the 
banks of the Wolga, and the next at the great wall of China; and 
a horde which at first scarcely filled a valley in the mountains 
of Alt4i, in a few years after cannot be contained in all Tartary. 
It is, therefore, as impossible to keep the eye on a particular 
horde, and to trace it through all this shifting and mixing, as 
to follow one emmet through the turmoil of an ant-hill. 

The Turks at present are distinguished from the rest by their 
having the Tartar features less marked, as well as by fairer 
complexions and more civilised manners; and these qualities 
might afford the means of recognising them at all times, if we 
could be sure that they did not owe them entirely to their 
greater opportunities of intermixing with other races, and that 
the same superiority was not possessed in former times by 


© See Dr. Prichard on the Ethnography of Upper Asia, Transactions of the Royal 
Geographical Society, vol. ix. 
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Bokhéara, overrun the country north of the Oxus, and subdued 
the kingdom of Kharizm, on the Lake of Aral;“ and although 
his power was not introduced withont a severe contest, often 
with doubtful success, against the Tirks, yet in the end it was 
so well established, that by the eighth year he was ,,.713, 
able to reduce the kingdom of Ferghdéna, and extend *™% 
his acquisitions to Mount Imans and the Jaxartes. 

The conquest of Spain took place in the same year; and the 
Arab empire had now reached the greatest extent to which it 
ever attained. But it had already shown symptoms of internal 
decay which foreboded its dismemberment at no distant period. 

Even in the first half-century of the Hijra, the murder of 
Othman, and the incapacity of Ali led to a successful revolt, and 
the election of a calif beyond the limits of Arabia. The 5. ass, 
house of Ommeia, who were thus raised to the califate, *"** 
were disturbed during their rale of ninety years by the supposed 
rights of the posterity of the prophet throngh his danghter 
Fatima, whose claims afforded a pretext in every case of revolt 
or defection ; until, in a.p. 753, the rebellion of the great pro- 
vince of Khordsdn gave the last blow to their power, and placed 
the descendants of Abbas, the prophet’s uncle, on the throne. 

Spain held ont for the old dynasty, and the integrity of the 
empire was never restored. 


CHAPTER II. 


DYNASTIES FORMED AFTER THE BREAKING UP OF THE EMPIRE 
OF THE CALIFS. 


Tue death of Hérin al Rashid, fifth calif of the house of Abbas, 
was accelerated by a journey undertaken in consequence of an 
obstinate revolt of Transoxiana,’ which was quelled by 1». s, 

his son, Mémin ; and the long residence of that prince in ** 

Khordsén maintained for a time the connexion of that province 
with the empire. But it was by means of a revolt of Khor&sén 
that Mémin had himself been enabled to wrest the califate from 
his brother Amin ; and he had not long removed his court to 
Baghd4d, before Téhir, who had been the principal instrument 
of his elevation, began to establish his own authority in Kho- 


Now called Khiva or O'rganj. 
» Price, vol. ii. p. 79. His authority is generally the Térikhi Tabari, 
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they were deprived of a large portion of it by the family of 
Buya, called also the Deilemites, from the district in Mizenderan 
in which their founder was a fisherman on the Caspian Sea. Cut 
off by a high range of mountains from the rest of Persia, aud 
protected by the difficulty of access, the extensive forests, and the 
unwholesome climate, Mézenderén had never been per- ‘The Biyndas 
fectly converted, and probably never entirely subdued + petomites. 

it was the seat of constant insurreetions, was often in the hands 
of worshippers of fire, and presented a disturbed scene, in which 
the Deilemites rose to consequence, and at length acquired suffi- 
cient force to wrest the western provinces of Persia from the 
Sdmanfs, to seize on Baghdad and the person of the 4». 

calif, and to rule over an extensive territory in his name a. 
for a period exceeding 100 years. Safed 

After their losses by the Deilemite conqnests, the Séménis 
remained masters of Khordsén and Transoxiana, and gave rise 
to the dynasty of Ghazni, who were the founders of the Mussul- 
man empire of India. 

It was in the reign of Abdulmelek, the fifth prince of the 
house of Saéméni, that Alptegin, the founder of this aipeoein, 
new dynasty, rose into importance. He was a Trirki fpunderot | 
slave, and his original duty is said te have been to °™™'- 
amuse his master by tumbling and tricks of legerdemain.” 

It was the fashion of the time to confer offices of trust on 
slaves ; and Alptegin, being a man of good sense and courage, 
as well as integrity, rose in time to be governor of ,. om, 
Khor4sén. On the death of his patron,” he was con- “* 
sulted about the best person of the family for a successor ; and 
happening, unluckily to give his suffrage against Mansar, on 
whom the choice of the other chiefs had fallen, he incurred the 
ill-will of his sovereign, was deprived of his government, and if 
he had not displayed great military skill in extricating himself 
from among his enemies, he would have lost his liberty, if 
not his life. He had, however, a body of trusty adherents, 
under whose protection he made good his retreat until he found 
himself in safety at Ghazni, in the heart of the mountains of 
Solim&n. The plain country, including Balkh, Herét, and 
Sistén, received the new governor, and remained jin His rebeltion. 
obedience to the Sém4nis ; but the strong tract between that 


™ D'Herbelot, article “ Alpteghin.” 805 ; butit is evidently a slip, either of the 
ce vol. ii, p, 243; De Guignes, author or the printer, for in the date of 
val p. 156. Ferishta (vol. i. p. 12) Alptegin’s death he comes within a mode- 
makes his revolt a.D. 962, a.H. 851; rate distance of the other authorities, 
D'Herbelot makes his date 4.D. 917, a.H. 
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He had scarcely time to take possession of his new kingdom 
before he was called on to exert himself in its defence." 

The establishment of a Mahometan government so near to 
their frontier as that of Ghazni, mast naturally have disquieted 
the Hindts on the Indus, and appears to have led to their being 
harassed by frequent incursions. At length Jeipél, r4ja Torestonet 
of Lahdr,” whose dominions were contiguous to those of of baton. 
Ghazni, determined to become assailant in his turn. He led a 
large army into Laghman, at the mouth of the valley which ex- 
tends from Pésh&wer to Cébul and was there met by Sabuktegin, 
While the armies were watching a favourable opportunity for 
engaging, they were assailed by a furious tempest of wind, rain, 
and thunder, which was ascribed to supernatural causes, and so 
disheartened the Indians, naturally more sensible to cold and wet 
than their antagonists, that Jeipil was induced to make proposals 
of an accommodation. Sabuktegin was not at first disposed to 
hearken to him ; but, being made aware of the con- repetica. 
sequence of driving Hindts to despair, he at length consented 
to treat ; and Jeipdl surrendered fifty elephants, and engaged 
to pay a large sum of money. 

When he found himself again in safety, he refused to fulfil this 
part of his agreement, and even threw the messengers sent to 
demand the execution of it into prison. 

Sabuktegin was not likely to submit to such an insult and 
breach of faith: he again assembled his troops, and sinas con- 
recommenced his march towards the Indus, while Jeip&l ‘edery. 
called in the assistance of the r4jas of Delhi, Ajmir, C4linjar, and 
Canouj, and advanced to Laghmaén with an army of 100,000 
horse, and a prodigious number of foot soldiers. Sabuktegin 
ascended a height to view the enemy, and beheld the whole plain 
covered with their innumerable host ; but he was nowise dismayed 
at the prospect ; and, relying on the courage and discipline of his 

™ From this time forward my principal _ mint, translated by the Rev. J. Reynolds, 
dependence will be on Ferishts, « Persian (London, 1856,) but it adda litle to Fe- 

historian, who long resided in India, and —_rishta.—Ep.] 
wrote in the end of the sixteenth century, [We learn from AlbirGni that a dy- 
a history of all the Mahometan dynasties nasty of Hinda kings reigned in Kabul 
in that country down to his own time. I during the tenth century ; a Brahman 
think myself fortunate in having the guid- named Samand (Samanta) was one of the 
ance ofan authorso mucheuperior to most first. Some of his successors seem to 
of his class in Asia. Where thenature of have been Rijpéts, and to have 
my narrative admitted of it, Lave often Lah6r an well an Kiba Jaipdl and his 
ted, the very expressions of Ferahta ‘Anangapdl were in all probability 
which, in Colonel Briggs’s translation, it Rajat kings of Delhi. who had anne: 
would be difficult to improve. {For Sa- \sr totheir dominions, after Kibul was 
buktagin’s reign, and the first 20 years of seized by the Muhammadans. The name 


that of Mahmid, we have also the contem- Samanta appearson Anangap ‘scoins. See 
porary work of Al Utbi, the Kidb i Ya- Mr. Thomas, Journ. R.A.8., vol. ix.—Eb.] 
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he threw himself from his horse, and would have kissed the 
royal stirrup if he had not been prevented by Nuh, who hastened 
to receive him in his arms. 

Their united force might not have been sufficient to oppose 
their enemies, if it had not been for the treachery of the Deilemite 
general, who in the critical moment of the action, threw his 
shield over his back as a sign of peace, and went over with his 
troops to Sabuktegin. The rebels now evacuated their nsurpations, 
and Nah rewarded the services of Sabuktegin, by confirming him 
in his own government, and conferring that of Khorasén on 
his son Mahmid. But the rebels, though disconcerted at the 
moment, were able once more to collect their forces, and next year 
they returned so unexpectedly, that they surprised and defeated 
Mahmiidat Nishépir. It was with some exertion that Sabuktegin 
was enabled again to encounter them. The contest 4.0. 05, 
ended in their being totally defeated in the neighbour- “*” 
hood of Tis (now Meshhed).“ Their force was completely 
broken ; and Fiik, abandoning the scene of his former importance, 
fled to lak Khén, the successor of Bégré, by whose powerful 
interposition he was soon after reconciled to Nth, and appointed 
to the government of Samarcand. 

Immediately after this arrangement Nth died; and T’lak 
Khan, profiting by the occasion of a new succession, advanced on 
Bokhéré, supported by his ally from Samarcand, and ultimately 
compelled the new Prince, Manstr II., to place all the power 
of his government in the hands of Faik. 

During these transactions Sabuktegin died on his way Teathot ge 
back to Ghazni.” 


HOUSE OF GHAZNf. 


CHAPTER III. 
suLTAN MAHMUD. 


Manmtp had from his boyhood accompanied his father on his 
campaigns, and had given early indications of a warlike pisputea 
and decided character. He was now in his thirtieth year, ens 
and, from his tried courage and capacity, seemed in every += 
way fitted to succeed to the throne; but his birth was probably 
* De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 158; Price, .p. 997. a.4.387. (Feriahta, De Guignes. 


ol ii. p. 2487 Foriahta, voli p. 22. Price. D'Herbelot.) 
* He died within a month of Nb, 
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Wievttimate. and, trou his ubsence at his government of Niehadpes, 
his sonnver brother Pstinail was enabled (aceonting tee eae 
gecounts  teoobtain the dving nomination of Sabuktew:n, ased 
eertaindy ta seize on the reise of vevernment and cans: ime ff 
tobe proclatmed withont delay. Not the denst of tie advartages 
Was the command of lites fathers treasures: he empboved them 
tecconetiiate: Che deading iuen with presents, fo anyment the pes 
af the army. and te court poparharity with all classes fon laviea 
expenditure en shows and entertainments, 

By othese ineans, theugh sail mere by the force of mtnal 
possession. and: perhaps an epinton of hits sapertor right, he 
obtuatned) tho sirpipeort ef all that pusrt oof three kite Which wae 
net under the dinmediate government of Michaud, 

The comednet of thie latter prince, on Thits eT b ery pot of * 1 
chaitos. tunv either ave artsen from: the consclotusness of a weak 
tithe oor fromonateral or oasstimed meferation. He profess! 
lhe stromeest attachment te his brother, aml a wisi te: have give 
wi to him if he had been ofan ave te nudertuke so ard ae 
modluty: and he offered that. af [smaail wenld comeede rs. 
SUpremmes: ote his stpertar expertenes, hie would) repas the 
suerifer deca erantief the provinces of Balkhoand Rherasan. Hos 
affers were dintnediately rejected and, seetng ne further bees 
ef reeeneihation, he resedved) te bring things te an dsene bes as. 
wtfack oon tie capt, Fetrisath, whoo wis serll at Balkh. penetoare| 
His celesten. quel iuterpostuu between him and Ghazni, oblisef 
Hit teccetie fea ceeners) enengerient., Dt was better contests 
Chak titsht five heen oxperted: from the anegtal skip of 2+ 
veto Pals. bait was favenrable te: Mihuavel: Gohwant fell, Demiail eae 
Hive prisoner and parsed the pest ef his Life in econfine ment, the ash 
slowed every trebtbectic: consteten? waitin stitch am sittattests. 

These internal contests, whieh [nsted: for seven Wetiliae, wee - 
triberesd te tte steeess of Blak Rinse, wie find meow establre -<f 
Hhrsowe on tho ewer Massie Pb be cen pedis hime fers. ove 
Faun as ote tatpdstery eet dn ates Worle, ils muster, 

Pires ot hte cetscdetistess af the ascend tes of Bre 0: 
enemies, Mists tid oaorespeattul application te Mane cs £9 
foe cee fiat of has wovecnmient of Khorasan, brs Peet 
Woe aber]: "otha Sa dy wel H en ee HD af foe ew wdrutiaista": r. 
pepe Seed tats stie re seem, 

Pe Mad Wane eet se eueris dispossessed; he mpedied ' 
nea veer luc altos fa awended an imamecdiate cogdiet ac. 


hoe Cote. Bresee te on Perskta weal bop 88. 
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Manstr, who was brought in person against him, he withheld 
all appearance of concession, and remained in full preparation 
for defence ; when some disputes and jealousies at court led to 
the dethronement and blinding of Manstr, and the elevation 
of Abdulmalik as the instrument of Féik. On this, Mahmid 
ordered the name of the S&mAnis to be left out of the , 5. o0, 
public prayers ; took possession of Khords4n in his own 4,5, 5%, 
name ; and, having soon after received an investiture declsres 
from the calif (the dispenser of powers which he himself Penden. 
no longer enjoyed), he declared himself an independent sovereign, 
and first assumed the title of Sultén, since so general among 
Mahometan princes.’ 

I'‘lak Khan, not to be shut out of his share of the spoil, 
advanced on Bokharé, under pretence of supporting Abdulmalik ; 
and, taking possession of all Transoxiana, put an end to the 
dynasty of S&mani, after it had reigned for more than 120 years. 

Mahmtid, now secure in the possessisn of his dominions, had 
it almost in his own choice in which direction he should extend 
them. The kingdoms on the west, so attractive from their con- 
nexion with the Mahometan religion and their ancient renown, 
were in such a state of weakness and disorder that a large portion 
ultimately fell into his hands without an effort; and the case 
with which the rest was subdued by the Seljiks, who were ounce 
his subjects, showed how little obstruction there was to his 
advancing his frontier to the Hellespont. 

But the undiscovered regions of India presented a wider field 
fur romantic enterprise. The great extent of that favoured 
country, the rumours of its aceumulated treasures, the fertility 
of the soil, and the peculiarity of its productions, raised it into 
a land of fable, in which the surrounding nations might indulge 
their imaginations without control. The adventures to be 
expected in such a country derived fresh lustre from their being 
the means of extending the Mahometan faith, the establishment 
of which among a new people was in those times the most 
vlorious exploit that a king or conqueror could achieve. 

These views made the livelier impression on Mahmud, from 
his first experience in armsthaving been gained in a war with 
Hindtis ; and were seconded by his natural disposition, even at 
that time hable to be dazzled by the prospect of a rich field for 
plunder. 

Influenced by such motives, he made peace with lak Khan, 


- Though not before adopted by the Mussulmans, it is an old Arabic word fora king. 
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fenvitg lite in possession of Transextana ; cemented the allicoe 
by aomarciage with the danghter of that prince: and, bavi.g 
quelled U0) UasUirreet bon oft repress ntatyy cof the Soffariele-s, Bryer 
had been tolerated inoa sort of thdependence in Sistan, and wia-n.. 
qelh at slbscqtent reebee TD eon! bier sed zend wie Hoprisened, he poreaces «i of 
on lits first DraNsbedoon af Trachts. 

Three centuries and oa diadlf liad elapsed) stnee the comquess » 


Hn fret Versin doy othe: Mussudranis when bree set ont ot: tite + te 
eager tae, woe . : . . . 

to tfa pedition, He lett Ghazot with Jenene ebaremety Pe 
aes peesd, . . a . - + 
cen oud Was met by hits fathers old antazentse, deipal. -€ 


Lahr. in the tierderdabocoterdacocnl ef Peshawer. He totally he-femtes] 
htm. feck lim priscner, ane pursted his march te Batiueds, 
hevorel the Sathaj Heo stormed and plundered chat) places.’ 
and then retired: with Che rteh spetls of the camp and coun? 
te Giant. He relensed the Hindtt prisoners for a mae, ot 
the orijes renewing his protuises of tribute : but pat. sete 
Afyhanus wie had joined them te death,  deipal. on returnins 
freern hits eupT IVI, Work calif by repeated dlisnster, nil [«Thape 
constritedd fa some superstition of his subjects, made over bie 
crown techis sen Anagg Pals and mounting a pore whieh se 
hind ordered to be constructed. set ten fire with hie owa baseds, 
wud pertsheal dno the dames.  Ansuy Pal was true te his fathe o's 


eo gafenents ss bot othe raga ef Bhatia. a dependency of 
wapees bauhoroen the somthern side of Multan, refueed te Haas 


His sticre of tae tribaites std reseelutely cqppeosecd the Sultar, wie 
Wentoninet him ota person. dle was driven, first fram a weli- 
defurehed iitrenchtaent. (log fren. hits prime tpesl fertrese, auel ag 
ao lest beast tdestreanend httasel® in the Chickets of tne [ndnas, 
see where he dived fled for concenhment. and where many of 
his followers fll tn Clibesa vet ritage foorevenee his death. 
Matniels next expedition was te redtee dis dependast, te 
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The tribes of the mountains being probably not sufficiently 
subducd to allow of a direct march from Ghazni to Multan, the 
raja was able to interpose between Mahmid and his ally. The 
armies met somewhere near Péshawer, when the raja was routed, 
pursued to Sddra (near Vazirdibad, on the Acesines, and com- 
pelled to take refuge in Cashmir. Mahmud then laid siege to 
Mult4n: at the end of seven days, he accepted the , 5 1006, 
submission of the chief, together with a contribution; ** % 
and returned to Ghazni. 

He was led to grant these favourable terms in consequence 
of intelligence that had reached him of a formidable j,vasion of 
invasion of his dominions by the armies of I’‘lak Kh&n. the,7sttem 
Though so closely connected with him, the Tartar ™>4° 
prince had been tempted, by observing his exclusive attention 
to India, to hope for an easy conquest of Khordsén, and had 
sent one army to Herat and another to Balkh, to take possession. 

But he had formed a wrong estimate of the vigour of his 
upponent, who committed the charge of his territories on the 
Indus to Séwuk, or Suk P&l, a converted Hindu, and turning, 
by rapid marches, towards Khor4s4n, soon forced I'lak Kh&n’s 
generals to retire to their own side of the Oxus. 

Vlak Khan was now threatened in his turn, and applied for 
assistance to Kadr Khan of Khéten, who marched to join him 
with 00,000 men. Thus strengthened, lak Khan did not hesi- 
tate to cross the Oxus, and was met by Mahmud near Balkh. 
On this oecasion he brought 500 elephants into the field, and 
contrived, by his judicious arrangements, that they should not 
be Hable to derange his own line, while they should produce their 
full effect. on the men and horses of the enemy, unaccustomed 
to their huge bulk and strange appearance. Accordingly the 
mere sight of them checked the impctuosity of the Tartar charge ; 
on which the elephants advanced, and at once pushed into the 
midst of the enemy, dispersing, overthrowing, and trampling 
under foot whatever was opposed to them ; it Is said that Mah- 
mud’s own clephant caught up the standard-bearer of Tlak Khén 
and tossed him aloft with his trunk, in sight of the Tartar king 
and his terrified fellow-soldiers. Before this disorder could be 
recovered, the armies closed ; and so rapid and courageous was 
the onset of the Ghaznevites, that the Tartars gave way on all 
sides, and were driven with a prodigious slaughter from A.D. 1006, 
the field of battle.’ oe 

Vlak Khan escaped across the Oxus, with a few attendants, 

* Ferishta. De Guignes. D'Herbelot. 
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Iefentettas 2H never uvain attempted te make head agmicet 
Manne Maghnatid. 

The Sultan was at tirst disposed te pursie the enems 3 bat toe 
wivanee of winter compelled: himiote abandon this destyn : ane 
he dtd not) regain lits capital without the lass of sore bit] de 
afinen und diorses by the inclemency off the season, 

Meanwhile Sak Pal iad revolted aud relapsed into tedelatr. 
Mahmnid came anexpeeted|y npon him, and. making him priser, 
confined linn ina fort for life. 

Mahmad had been prevented. by the invasion of Plak Kisas 
from resenting the opposition whieh le had met with fram 
Anane Palo As de was new oat) leisure te atrend te Joan 
atthirs. lie assembled ao darge army, and set outin the spring of 
a.b. 2008) to restinie his operations against the raja. 

Bue Anwne Palo had not been insenstble to the risk te whack 

F. oartl he Was exposed, He hia sent ambaseadors tethe Hinda 
ettetee ee oprinces farm near. pomting out to them the danges 

vee! with which all were threatened by the progress of the 
Mahotetans, amd the necessity of an dnmediate combinatiea te 
prevent the total destruction of their religion and tndependenee. 
His areiitiehts, Which were probably In nevondanee with Cher 
Ww presvreais feelines, thaznede: aki Hapresston e*ha U haermes Cas wheorm thet 
were uddlressed 2 the rajas of Ujem. Cewalir, Calter, € anety, 
Deland Aquino entered inte wu confederey : and, uniting taet? 

peeve frees advaneed dite the Pangah, with the largest arms 

here that hadoever vet taken the tield. Mahmud was alarmed 
at this tne pected display of foree sated, tistead aff meeting the 
danver with bis usual alaerity. he halted an the presences of the 
eben. atid took upon pesitien near Peshawer, in which be 
retatied on the defensive.  Durtny hts innetion Che teetile arms 
dads ineressed : the Hime women seldo their jewel]s, tue ited 
down their wollen ortatmeits, nnd sent ther wo iteel Dis ili (rom a 
distanee. te fiirnish resources for this diely wurs amd the (sakkare 
weloother warhhe tribes jemi ther artay. thes supreeiadead 
Pie Misudoeottae Csatis, Wihie Wepre ccbodgers | fou rahe he'y tueit TEL) & Hat 
Misttutnd, Chavet weeny Wal biseceeieertedd, Wis fur treotn lant 2.£ 
Jeet Gate cenirage sated Wishing te perotit bs the strength of ote 
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eihistntregehmients. The restlt was ditherent from his cuges tae 
Pleat fhe are trees Were of eet re-pett send ba thie: Cenkhar~. Blph 
osptecefo tie proseter aad exertions ef the hing, followed tiem 
peseecdeecds. thant a ttmaerens deeds cdo tices totutameers, ber 
tie tede cl satael bisgrefeootend, variously eT | strangely artnet, pase 
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the intrenchments on both flanks, and, falling in with astonishing 
fury among the cavalry, proceeded, with their swords and knives, 
to cut down and maim both horse and rider until, almost in the 
twinkling of an eye, between 3,000 and 4,000 Mussulmans had 
fallen victims to their savage impetuosity.* 

The attacks, however, gradually abated; and Mahmitid at 
length discovered that the elephant of his antagonist, who had 
advanced to profit by the confusion, had taken fright at the 
flights of arrows,’ and had turned and fled from the field. This 
incident struck a terror into the enemy; the Hindus, thinking 
themselves deserted by their general, first slackened their efforts, 
and at last gave way and dispersed. Mahmud took immediate 
advantage of their confusion, and, sending out 10,000 chosen 
men in pursuit of them, destroyed double that number of his 
enemies before they reached a place of safety. 

After this providential deliverance, Mahmud allowed the 
Indians no time to reassemble: he followed them into the Panjab, 
and soon found them so effectually dispersed, that he sqorpic ot 
had time to execute ove of those schemes of plunder in Nasereés 
which he seems to have taken so much delight. It was directed 
against Nagaredt, a fortified temple on a mountain connected 
with the lower range of HimAlaya. This edifice, as it derived 
peculiar sanctity from a natural flame which issued from the 
ground within its precincts, was enriched by the offerings of a 
long succession of Hindi princes, and was likewise the depository 
of most of the wealth of the neighbourhood ; so that, according 
to Ferishta, it contained a greater quantity of gold, silver, 
precious stones, and pearls, than ever was collected in the 
royal treasury of any: prince on earth. 

Such a place might have opposed a successful resistance to 
any assailant; but the garrison had been drawn off in the late 
great effort, and Mahmitd, on approaching the walls, found 
them lined by a crowd of defenceless priests, who called loudly 
for quarter, and offered unqualified submission. Their terms 
were gladly acceded to, and the conqueror, entering with the 
principal officers of his court and household, took possession of 


* Price, vol. ii. p. 284. 

* In the original this is “cannon and 
musquetry” ; and although Colonel Bri 
finds a most ingenious solution, which, 

a slight change of the discritical points in 
the Persian, turns these words into “‘naph- 
tha balls and arrows,” yet he is staggered 
by the agreement of all the MSS. and 
suspects an anachronism in the author. I 


have adopted the simplest explanation 
(Col. Briggs in hia Persian texta reads naft 
us Khadang, instead of top u tufang, and 
Sir H. Elliot approves the correction, See 
Historians of India, note H, p. 840." But 
Ferishta has a similar anachronimn after- 
wards, when he makes Prithwi Ra! speak of 
his piyddahd-t topcht in hisletter toShahab 
ud din (Persian text, p. 101, 1. 8.—Ep.] 
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fiedrogeectiontiioted, Cremsures,  TOMtIMnb coder ediuare, T2000 tiuaze 
of soko aud siiver plate, 200) inans of pure gobb in invote, Zee 
TTT a awreetnerdat silver, ail CWent S  Mmawatis of Valeria je We le, 
tnehubiva pearis. corsis, diamonds, and rubies, collected: sie 
Peacqa Puinteas. ta tte Tiredtt herote mees. are said te have falls 
se? ocomee titee dirs bisieds.! 

With this vast booty Mahmaid returned te Ghazni, and new 
veareelebrated a triumphal feast, at which he dtsplaved te the 
people tlie spots af? Tibia. set forth oon all Chetr qaswtificeter +. 
Colder thrones atl tables of the preclous metals, The festive! 
Was diel ena spactons plat nud lasted! three dave: stmptuede 
lagnets Were provided: fur the speetaters, alms were diteralis 
distributed saute thre fuer, VTC | oplendtd presehits Were In-sturweal 
es perscns distiidished tor thein rank, daerits, or sanetiny. 

Li dO he Went in person auntist the streng eceuntin of 
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‘Tanésar, not far from the Jamna, where he plundered the temple 
(a very holy one), sacked the town, and returned with gis, 
an incredible number of captives to Ghazni, before Qiiureot 
the Indian princes could assemble to oppose him. Tete 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the next three years, except 
two predatory expeditions to Cashmfr; in returning Seventh 
from the last of which the army was misled, and, the 
season being far advanced, many lives were lost: the only 
wonder is, that two invasions of so inaccessible a country should 
have been attended with so few disasters. 

These insignificant transactions were sueceeded by an expe- 
dition which, as it extended Mahmiid’s dominions to gonguest of 
the Caspian Sea, may be reckoned among the most "Psoxana. 
important of his reign. Ilak Khan was now dead, and his 
successor, Toghéu Khan, was engaged in a desperate struggle 
with the Khitan Tartars," which chiefly raged to the east of 
Imaus. The opening thus left in Transoxiana did not escape 
Mahmtd, nor was he so absorbed in his Indian wars as to 
neglect so great an acquisition. 

Samarcand and Bokhdré seem to have been occupied without 
opposition; and the resistance which was offered in Khé- , ,, yor, 
rizm did not long delay the conquest of that country." “™#% 

The great scale of these operations seems to have enlarged 
Mahmid’s views, even in his designs on India; for, ont 
quitting the Panj&b, which had hitherto been his ordi- toTnaia. 
nary field of action, he resolved on his next campaign to move 
direct to the Ganges, and open a way for himself or his suc- 
cessors into the heart of Hindostan. His preparations were 
commensurate to his design. He assembled an army which 
Ferishta reckons at 100,000 horse and 20,000 foot, and which 
was drawn from all parts of his dominions, more especially from 
those recently conquered; a prudent policy, whereby he at once 
removed the soldiery which might have been dangerous if left 
behind, and attached it to his serviee by a share of.the plunder 
of India. 


1 From a.D. 1012 to 1025. (De Guignes, 


(who quotes Abilfedd, vol. ii. p. 166) 
vol. ii. p. 31.) 


assert as positively that it was Xo put 





"No previons expedition in the diree- 

tion of the Oxus is mentioned by any 

historian after the battle with Tlak Khan 
in A.D. 1006; and Ferishta ascribes this 
invasion to the resentment of Mahméd at 
the murder of the king of Kharizm, who 
‘was married to his daughter ; but D'Her- 
Delot (art. “ Mahmoud ") and De Guignes 


down a rebellion ; and as Ferishta himself 
alludes toan application to the calif for an 
order for the surrender of Samarcand in 
A.D. 1012, it is not improbable that Mah- 
mid may have employed that year in the 
conquest of Transoxiana, especially as 
there is no mention of his being then per- 
sonally engaged in any other expedition. 
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He had to undertake aomareh of three months, aerees se ves 
cea, freat riversyand inte aconntry hitherte unexplored: asd 
eee he seems to have concerted his expedition with his uscal 

Wdyment and information, He set out) from Peshawer. asd, 
pussing neat Cushiir, kept close te the mountains, where ¢t). 
rivers are most casihy crossed. until hie passed the Jumoua, aie + 
he turned townrds the south, and unexpected] y presented hin. ff 
before the ereat capital of Canoty. 

Htois difficndt te conjecture: the local or ether ctrenistases« 
{ aneu) Which tended so erent ly te enrich aud embellish ts. 
ety, The dominions of the rujy WeTe het Tere exfeneive flan 
these of his netyhbours, nor dees he exlilit any sopenorits of 
power in their recorded wars or alliances : vet) Hindd and Mai-= 
etan Writers vie with exeh other in extolling the splemdeny: of 
hts court aud the maguiticenee of his capital: aud the impresses 4 
miaide by its stately appearance on the army of Mahmitid t ya°- 
tenlarky neticed by Ferishta! 

The raja was taken entirely unprepared. and) was sa cotieaiene 
of his helpless situation. that he came ont with his familys. ase 
eave himself up te Matuadd. The friendship thus iauspictnel. 
commenced appears te diave: heen sincere and permanent: te 
Sultana lett Cnneny Mrdapurec ato the ed of three das e,aief o~ 
fuirned some vears after, dn the hope of ussistiuy Che maya aca? 
novonfederne \ Whitehs daw been formed te puatsh its abliatice wets 
the commen ene of hits nation, 

Neostieh clanenes was shown te: Matern. one ef thie tacet ee lee 
brated seats of tte Hidt) religion.  Dyartig a taldt: ef TWwerst\ Jase 
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This expedition was attended with some circumstances more 
than usually tragical. At Mah&wan, near Mattra, the raja had 
submitted, and had been favourably received ; when a quarrel 
accidentally breaking out between the soldiers of the two 
parties, the Hindtis were massacred and driven into the river, 
and the r&ja, conceiving himself betrayed, destroyed his wife 
and children, and then made away with himself. 

At Mun}, after a desperate resistance, part of the R&jptt 
garrisons rushed out betweeen the breaches on the enemy, while 
the rest dashed themselves to pieces from the works, or burned 
themselves with their wives and children in their houses; so 
that not one of the whole body survived. Various other towns 
were reduced, and much country laid waste; and the king 
returned to Ghazni, loaded with spoil, and accompanied by 
5,300 prisoners.” 

Having now learned the way into the interior, Mahmiid made 
two subsequent marches into India at long intervals Tenth ana 
from the present: the first was to the relief of the raja of expeditions. 
Canouj, who had been cut off before the Sultan arrived, , ,, i090 
by the raja of Célinjer in Bundélcand, against whom 4": 41 
Mahmid next turned his arms, but made no permanent , 5, 1023, 
impression, either in this or a subsequent campaign. an. 414. 

On the first of these expeditions an event occurred which had 
more permanent effects than all the Sultan's great ponanent 
victories. Jeipél IL, who had sueceeded Anang Pal in oegtprrion 
the government of Lahdér, seems, after some misunder- 44: 
standings at the time of his accession, to have lived on good 
terms with Mahmud. On this occasion, his ill destiny led him 
to oppose that prinece’s march to Canouj. The results were, the 
annexation of Lahdér and its territory to Ghazni: the first 
instance of a permanent garrison on the cast of the Indus, and 
the foundation of the future Mahometan empire in India. 


thousand edifices as firm as the faith of 


Canou) at the beginning of the periodical 
the faithful, most of them of marble. be- 


rains, and carried on all his subsequent 


sides innumerable temples; nor is it likely 
that this city has attained its present con- 
dition but at the expense of many millions 
of deenars : nor could such another be 
constructed under a period of two cen- 
turies.” (Briggs’s Ferishta, vo). i. p. 53.) 
' The whole of this expedition is indis- 
tinctly related by Ferishta. He copies the 
Persian writers. who, adverting to the sea- 
bons in their own country, make Mahmiid 
begin his march in apring. Had he done 
so, he need not have gone so high in search 
of fords; but he would have reached 


movements in the midst of rivers during 
that season. It is probable he would go to 
Péshiwer before the snow set in above the 
passes, and would pass the Indus early in 
November. His marches are still worse 
detailed. He goes first to Canouj, then 
back to Mirat, and then back again to 
Mattra. There is no clue to his rcute, 
advancing or retiring ; he probably came 
down by Mirat, but it is quite uncertain 
how he returned. For a good discussion 
of his marches, see Bird’s History of 
Gujarat, Introduction, p. 3l. 
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volunteers, chiefly from beyond the Oxus, attracted by love 
of adventure and hopes of plunder, at least’ as much as by 
religious zeal.” 

As soon as he had completed his arrangements for the march 
he crossed the desert without any disaster, and made good his 
footing on the cultivated part of India near Ajmir. The Hindiis, 
if they were aware of the storm that was gathering, were not 
prepared for its bursting on a point that seemed so well 
protected, and the rija of Ajmir had no resource but in flight. 
His country was ravaged, and his town, which had been aban- 
doned by the inhabitants, was given up to plunder ; bnt the hill 
fort, which commands it, held out; and as it was not Mahmiid’s 
object to engage in sieges, he proceeded on his journey, which 
was now an easy one ; his route probably lying along the plain 
between the Aravalli mountains and the desert. Almost. the 
first place he came to in Guzerit was the capital, Anhalwira, 
where his appearance was so sudden, that the réja, though one 
of the greatest princes in India, was constrained to abandon it 
with precipitation. 

Without being diverted by this valuable conquest, Mahmid 
pursued his march to Sémnéit, and at length reached that great, 
object of his exertions. He fonnd the temple situated on a 
peninsula conuected with the main land by a fortified isthmus, 
the battlements of which were manned in every point, and from 
whence issued a herald, who brought him defiance and threats 
of destruction in the name of the god. Little moved by these 
menaces, Mahmud brought forward his archers, and soon cleared 
the walls of their defenders, who now crowded to the temple, 
and, prostrating themselves before the idol, called on him with 
tears for help. But Rajptits are as easily excited as dispirited ; 
and hearing the shouts of “Alléh Akbar!” from the Mussul- 
mans, who had already begun to mount the walls, they hurried 
back to their defence, and made so gallant a resistance that the 
Mussulmans were unable to retain their footing and were driven 
from the place with loss. 

The next day brought a still more signal repulse. A general 
assault was ordered ; but, as fast as the Mussulmans scaled the 
walls, they were hurled down headlong by the besieged, who 
seemed resolved to defend the place to the last. 

On the third day the princes of the neighbourhood, who had 
assembled to rescue the temple, presented themselves in order 


® Forishta reckons the volunteers at 80,000. (Briggs, vol. i. p. 68.) 
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The treasure taken on this occasion exceeded all former cap- 
tures ; but even the Asiatic historians are tired of enumerating 
the mans of gold and jewels. 

Meanwhile the raja of Anhalwdra had taken refuge in Gunddba, 
a fort which was considered to be protected by the sea. Mahmud 
ascertained it to be accessible, though not without danger, when 
the tide was low ; entered the water at the head of his troops, and 
carried the place by assault, but failed to capture the raja. 

Mahmud, thus victorious, returned to Anhalwdra, where it 
is probable that he passed the rainy season ; and 80 yaimea 
much was he pleased with the mildness of the climate 9s iP * 
and the beauty and fertility of the country, that he Guser- 
entertained thoughts of transferring his capital thither (for 
some years at least), and of making it a new point of de- 
parture for further conquests. He appears, indeed, at this time 
to have been elated with his success, and to have meditated 
the formation of a fleet, and the accomplishment of a variety 
of magnificent projects. His visions, however, were in a dif- 
ferent spirit from those of Alexander; and were not directed 
to the glory of exploring the ocean, but the acquisition of the 
jewels of Ceylon and the gold mines of Pegu. Mature reflec- 
tion concurred with the advice of his ministers in inducing 
him to give up those schemes ; and as the raja still kept at. 
a distance, and refused submission, be looked around for a fit 
person whom he might Invest with the government, and on 
whom he could rely for the payment of a tribute. He fixed 
his eves on aman of the ancient roval family who had retired 
from the world, and embraced the life of an anchoret, and 
whom he probably thought more hkely than any other to 
remain in submission and dependence.” 

There was another pretender of the same family, whom 


Mahmud thought it necessary 
Whom, when he was about to 


commencement of the 13th century. That 
writer describes it as five cubits high, two 
of which are set in the ground, and it is 
destroyed by fire lighted round it to split 
the hardness of the atone. Every subse- 
quent author adds something to the ac- 
count. until it reaches the exaggerations 
in Ferishta, whence it has been copied 
(with further embellishments by Dow's 
unfaithful translation) into our common 
histories. See Asiatic Journal, 1843.-- 
Ep.] 

= The person selected is said to have 


to secure in’ his camp, and 
leave Guzerat, the new raja 


been a descendant of Dabishlim, an an- 
cient Hindi raja, so called by the Per- 
sians, to whom his name is familiar as the 
prince by whose orders the fables of Pilpay 
were composed, Ferishta calls both the 
pretenders in the following story by the 
name of their supposed ancestor: but 
they probably were representatives of the 
family of Chawara, to whom the father of 
the reigning raja of the family of Chaluka 
had aucceeded through the female line. 
(Bird's Mirdti Alamedi, p. 142. and Tod's 
Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 197.) 
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At length they arrived at Multén,” and from thence proceeded 
to Ghasni.* 

Mahmid allowed himself no repose after all that he had 
endured. He returned to Multan before the end of the year, to 
chastise a body of Jats in the Jund mountains who had molested 
his army on its march from Sémndt. These marauders took 
refuge in the islands enclosed by the smaller channels of the 
Indus, which are often not fordable, and where they might 
elude pursuit by shifting from island to island. Mahmud, who 
was on his guard against this expedient, had provided himself 
with boats, and was thas able not only to transport his own 
troops across the channel, but to cut off the communications 
‘of the enemy, to seize such boats as they had in their pos- 
session, and, in the end, to destroy most of the men, and make 


prisoners of the women and children.” 


This was the last of Mahmid’s expeditions to India. 


™ [One historian states that on his way 
Sind be placed » Mpbaminulan 
biat in possession of aa the 


power under his successors. (Sir H. 
Bitte Arabs in Sind, p. 192.)—Eb. 

® Tt seems surprising, when we read of 
all theee sufferings, that Mahméd should 
neither in going nor returning have availed 
himself of the easy and safe passage along 
the banks of the Indus, with which he 
could not fail to be well acquainted, both 
by the accounts of Mohammed Césim’s 
expedition, and by the neighbourhood of 
the Afghans. So unaccountable is the 
neglect. of this route, that we are led to 
think that some physical obstacles may 
then have existed which have now ceased 
to operate. It seems certain that the Rin, 
which is now a hard desert in the dry 
season, and a salt marsh in the rains, was 
formerly apart of thesea. The traditions 
of teaports on the north of Cach, and the 
discovery of ships in the Rin, appear to 
put this question beyond a doubt ; while 
the rapidity of the changes which have 
taken place under our own eyes prepare 
us to believe that still greater may have 
occurred in the 800 years that have elapsed 
sirce the taking of Sémnat. (See Burnes's 
Travels, vol. ili. p. 309.) I suppose Mab- 
méd’s expedition to Smnit to have occu- 
pied more than a year and a half, ie. from 
October or November, 1024, to April or 
May, 1026. Ferishta says it occupied two 
yeara and a half, and Price, in one place, 
two years and a half, and, in another, 
more than three. (Vol. ii. p. 291.) But 





His 
these are inconsistent with the 
dates in Ferishta, which are aa follows :— 
March from Multin, October, a. 1024, 
Af. 415; return to Ghazni, a.p. 1026, 
au 417, The retum must have taken 
ce betore the middle of the yer, as 
faluntid's sufferings in the desert would 
not have happened in the rainy season, 
and, moreover, a8 no time would be left 
for the expedition against the Jata, which 
took place in the same year The two 
years and a half, therefore, could only be 
made up by supposing Ferishta to have 
made a slip in ascribing Mahméd’s return 
to A.D. 1026, instead of a.p. 1027: but 
4.D. 1027 appears, by his own account, to- 


have been employed in an expedition. 
against the Seljiks. (Briggs, vol. i p. 83.) 
Supposing Mahmdd to Lave remained. 


for two years in Guzerdt, it would be 
difficult to explain how he kept up his. 
communications with Ghazni ; as well as. 
to account for his inaction during #0 long 
a period, in which not a march nor a trans- 
action of any kind is recorded. 
™ I have endeavoured to reconcile this: 
account, which is entirely on Ferishta’s: 
authority, with the size of the river and 
the geography of the neighbourhood. His 
own description gives an idea of a Jr 
naval armament and a sea-fight ; 
mad, he says, had 1,400 boats duil for 
the occasion. each capable of containing 
twenty-five archers and fire-ball men, and 
armed with spikes in a peculiar manner. 
‘The enemy had a fleet of 4,000, and some 
say 8,000, boats, and a desperate conflict 
ok place yet Mabmfd’s boats must 
n constructed after his return 
during the present year, and the moun- 
taineers could scarcely have possessed a 
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Shortly before his death he commanded all the most costly of 
his treasures to be displayed before him ; and after , ,. iso, 
Jong contemplating them, he is said to have shed tears “™*! 
at the thought that he was so soon to lose them. It is remarked 
that, after this fond parting with his treasures, he distributed no 
portion of them among those around him, to whom also he was 
about to bid farewell.* 

Thus died Mahmid, certainly the greatest sovereign of his 
own time, and considered by the Mahometans among jis charnc- 
the greatest of any age. Though some of his qualities 
have been overrated, he appears on the whole to have deserved 
his reputation. Prudence, activity, and enterprise he possessed 
in the highest degree ; and the good order which he preserved 
in his extensive dominions during his frequent absences is a 
proof of his talents for government. The extent itself of those 
dominions does little towards establishing his ability, for the 
state of the surrounding countries afforded a field for wider 
ambition than he attempted to indulge: and the speedy disso- 
lution of his empire prevents our forming a high opinion of 
the wisdom employed in constructing it. Even his Indian 
operations, for which all other objects were resigned, are so far 
from displaying any signs of system or combination, that their 
desultory and inconclusive nature would lead us to deny him a 
comprehensive intellect, unless we suppose its range to have 
been contracted by the sordid passions of his heart. 

He seems to have made no innovation in internal government : 
no laws or institutions are referred, by tradition, to him. 

The real source of his glory lay in his combining the qualities 
of a warrior and a conqueror, with a zeal for the encouragement 
of literature and the arts, which was rare in his time, and has 
not yet been surpassed. His liberality in those respects is en- 
hanced by his habitual economy. He founded a university in 
Ghazni, with a vast collection of curious books in various lan- 
guages, and a museum of natural curiosities. He appropriated 
a large sum of money for the maintenance of this establishment, 
besides a permanent fund for allowances to professors and to 
students.” He also set aside a sum,’nearly equal to 10,000/. a 
year, for pensions to learned men ; and showed so much munifi- 


* It was probably this anecdote that 
suggested to Sédi a story which he relates 
in the “Gulistén.” A. certain person, he 
says, saw Sultén Mahméd (then long dead) 
inadream. His body was reduced to a 
bare skeleton ; but his eyes (the organs of 


covetousness with the Asiatics) were still 
entire, and gazed eagerly from their 
socketa, as if they were insatiable and 
indestructible, like the passion which 
animated them. 

™ Brigge's Ferishta, vol. i. p. 60. 
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the work.” Ferdous{ rejected what was offered, withdrew in 
indignation to his native city of Tus, lannched a bitter satire at 
Mahmiid, and held himself prepared to fly from that monarch’s 
dominions, if it were necessary, to shun the effects of his re- 
venge. But Mahmiid magnanimously forgot the satire, while 
he remembered the great epic, and sent so ample a remunera- 
tion to the poet as would have surpassed his highest expecta- 
tions. But his bounty came too late; and the treasure entered 
one door of Ferdousi’s house as his bier was borne out of 
another. His danghter at first rejected the untimely gift; by 
the persnasion of Mahmiid, she at length accepted it, and laid 
it out on an embankment, to afford a snpply of water to the 
city where her father had been born, and to which he was always 
much attached. The satire, however, has survived. It is to it we 
owe the knowledge of Mahmiid’s base birth ; and to it, beyond 
doubt, is to be ascribed the preservation of the memory of his 
avarice, which would otherwise long ago have been forgotten.” 

Mahmid’s taste for architecture, whether engendered, or only 
developed, by what he witnessed at Mattra and Canonj, dis- 
played itself in full perfection after his return from that expe- 
dition. He then founded the mosque called ‘the Celestial 
Bride,” which, in that age, was the wonder of the East. It 
was built of marble and granite, of such beauty as to strike 
every beholder with astonishment,” and was furnished with rich 
carpets, candelabras, and other ornaments of silver and gold. It 
is probable, from the superiority long possessed by Indian 
architects, that the novelty and elegance of the design had 
even a greater effect than the materials, in commanding so 
much admiration. When the nobility of Ghazni, says Ferishta, 
(from whom most of the above is transcribed,) saw the taste of 
the monarch evince itself in architecture, they vied with each 
other in the magnificence of their private palaces, as well as 
in public buildings, which they raised for the embellishment of 
the city. Thus, in a short time, the capital was ornamented 
with mosques, porches, fountains, reservoirs, aqueducts, and 
cisterns, beyond every city in the East. 


% The story told is, that Mahméd had have thought that he would improve their 
promised a dirhem for every verse ; and ° value by offering » premium on their 
that although he had meant golden dir- number. 

hems, the sight of the sum was too much _ * D'Herbelot; Kennedy on Persian 
for his covetous nature, and he changed Literature, Bombay Transactions ; Mal~ 
the payment into silver dirhems; but colm’s Persia; Introduction to Shahné- 
Mahmdd had too much prudence to have meh, Oriental Mayazine, vol. vi 
promised an unlimited sum for verses,  ™ Ferishta, 

even of Ferdousi's, and too much taate to 
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India, that a purchaser could not be found for a slave at four 
shillings and sevenpence a head.” 

The Mahometan historians are so far from giving him credit 
for a blind attachment to the faith, that they charge him with 
scepticism, and say that he rejected all testimony, and professed 
his doubts of a future state: and the end of the story, as they 
relate it, increases its probability; for, as if he felt that he 
had gone too far, he afterwards announced that the Prophet 
had appeared to him in a dream, and in one short sentence had 
removed all his doubts and objections. 

Tt is, however, certain that he was most attentive to 
the forms of his religion.” He always evinced the strongest 
attachment to the orthodox calif, and rejected all offers from 
his Egyptian rival." Though he discouraged religious enthu- 
siasts and ascetics, he showed. great reverence for men of real 
sanctity." 

Hardly one battle of importance is described in which he did 
not kneel down in prayer, and implore the blessing of God upon 
his arms." 

Notwithstanding the bloodshed and misery of which he was 
the occasion, he does not seem to have been cruel. We hear of 
none of the tragedies and atrocities in his court and family which 
are so common in those of other despots. No inhuman punish- 
ments are recorded ; and rebels, even when they are persons who 
had been pardoned and trusted, never suffer anything worse than 
imprisonment. 

Mahmid was about the middle size; athletic, and well-propor- 
tioned in his limbs, but disfigured with the small-pox to a degree 
that was a constant source of mortification to him in his youth, 
until it stimulated him to exertion, from a desire that the bad 
impression made by his appearance might be effaced by the 
lustre of his actions." 


= [AL Utbi magn (p. 462) that, after the © See. letter from Aurangzi, in the 


ninth expedition, the number of slaves 
was so great that the price of each never 
exceeded from two to ten dirhems at the 
utmost.—Ep.] 
[Al Utbi, however (pp. 488-444), re 
him ax a zealous upholder_ ot 





Bathainee a etc.—Ep.]} 

“ [The Fatimite Khalif Moizz founded 
Cairo about a.D. 972, and his second suc- 
cessor, the celebrated Hakim, ruled from 
996 to 1021. During his reign, the Mu- 
hammadan world was kept in a continual 
fermeut.—Eb.] 


Asiatic Register for 1801, 

A story is told of nin Kerishta 
and in the “ Rauzat us Safé,” that puts his 
zeal for religion in a new light. A citizen 
of Nishépér was brought before him on 
an accusation of heresy. “O King,” said 
he, “Iam rich, but Tam no hereti¢ ; cam 

you not take my Property without injur- 
ing my reputation?” The king heard 
his proposal with great good humour, 
took the bribe, and gave fave him a cortifiats 
under the royal signet of his perfect 


orthodox: 
 Ferishta, D'Herbelot. Price. 
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of the Arab conquests, and new actors had come on the stage 
widely different from those who had preceded them. Though 
many Arabs were still employed, both as soldiers and magistrates, 
even they were only Arabs by descent, while a great portion of 
the court and army were Tiirks, and the rest, with almost all 
the people, were Persians, 

The Tirks had not come into Ghaznias conquerors. Numbers 
of Tnrkish slaves had been brought into the southern rire. 
countries after the conquest of Transoxiana; and their courage, 
their habits of obedience, their apparently dependent condition 
and want of connexion with all aronnd them, recommended them 
to the confidence of absolute monarchs, and led to their general 
employment. Some princes formed bodies of Mamlik (slare) 
guards; and some employed individuals in offices of trust; so 
that they already occupied an important place in what had been 
the Arab empire, and soon after the death of Mahmid brought 
the greater part of Asia under their dominion, 

The house of Ghazni, though Tiirks themselves, were less under 
the influence of their countrymen than most of their contemporaries, 
Alptegin was a single slave, and rose to power as governor of 
Khorasdn. He may have had some Mamliks and other Tarks in 
his service; but the main body of his army, and all his subjects, 
were natives of the country round Ghazni. Mahmid himself was 
born of a Persian mother, and was in language and manners a 
Persian; but his increased resources, and the conquest of Trans- 
oxiana, would draw more Turks about him, and their importance 
in the neighbouring countries would give more weight to their 
example. The existence of wandering tribes in both nations leads 
us at first to suppose a resemblance between the Tartars and the 
Arabs; while the reality would be better shown by a contrast. 

From the first mention of the Tartars, in the thirteenth century 
before Christ, they formed great nations under despotic govern- 
ments. They fed sheep, on uncultivated but not unfertile plains, 
and were not exposed to the sufferings and privations which fell 
to the lot of those who follow camels in the desert. They did 
not live in towns; and the extent of the dominions of their 
princes kept them from the anxiety arising from close contact 
with their external enemies. 

They had, therefore, nothing to sharpen their intellect, or to 
give birth to feelings of independence; and though they were as 
brave and hardy as the Arabs, they seem to have been made of 


© From ZAbul, the country adjoining Ghazni, and extending to, perhaps in- 
to Cabul on the eouth, beginning from cluding, Sistdn on the west, 
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Soffirides, the Biyides, and probably the Séménides,“ were 
Persians ; and,.at the time we are writing of, Mahmud was the 
only sovereign not of Persian origin between the Jaxartes and 
the Euphrates. 

Their agreeable manners and refined way of living rendered 
the Persians models in those respects, even in countries at a 
distance from their own; and their language, which had been 
enriched by vast accessions from the Arabic, became, a little before 
this time, what it still continues, the main channel of polite 
literature, and in some degree, of science, through all the Maho- 
metan part of Asia. 

These nations were in various degrees of obedience, 
and influenced the government in various manners. 

The inhabitants of towns and plains (including the 
Arabs, almost all the Persians, and such of the small bodies of 
Turks as had long confined themselves to particular tracts) were 
entirely submissive to the Sultan. The mountaineers were 
probably in every stage from entire obedience to nearly personal 
independence. The Turki hordes (as the Seljuks) were separate 
communities unconnected with the territory they occupied, which 
sometimes, in the same generation, was on the A’mir and 
on the Wolga. Their relation to the Sultan depended on the 
will of their chiefs, and was as fluctuating as might be expected 
in such circumstances ; during the vigorous reign of Mahmud 
they seem in general to have been submissive. 

The small portion of India possessed by Mahmud was so recent 
an acquisition, that the limits of his authority, both in degree 
and extent, must have been ill-defined. I suppose he was power- 
fal in the plains, and had little influence in the hills. 

Their shares in the government may be conjectured from the 
circumstances of the different nations. 

Religion and law were Arabian (though modified in the latter 
department by local customs); and the lawyers and divines 
would, in many cases, be from the same country. 

The Sultan had a bedy of guards mounted on his own horses, 
who, we may conclude, were Mamliks (or Tirki slaves); and 
separate troops of Tartar horse, from beyond the Oxus, no doubt 
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“The Sdménides are generally reckoned 
Tiirks ; but their founder was presented 
tothe Calif Mémdn at Merv in Khordaén, 
and was neither a Tirki chief nor a slave. 
The family claimed a Persian ancestor 
ata time when a descent from Guebres 
would not have been an object of ambi- 
tion to men of another race, De Guignes, 


who exhausts all Tartar tribes, and even 
adopta single Tarke like the Ghaznevites, 
lays no claim to the Sdménfs._ Whether 
they came from Bokhdra or Balkh, the 
fixed inhabitants of either country are 
Persians ; and their being the first encon- 
ragers of Persian literature is another 
argument for their descent. 
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It is owing to this circumstance that, although India was never 
directly conquered by Persia, the language of business, and of 
writing in general, is all taken from the latter country. The 
Persian language is also spoken much more generally than French 
ix in Europe. It likewise furnishes a large proportion of the 
vernacular language of Hindostan, the basis of which 1s an original 
Indian dialect. 


(‘HAPTER IV. 
OTHER KINGS OF THE HOUSES OF GHAZN{ AND GHOR. 


ScirAn Maumtp left two sons, one of whom, Mohammed, had, by 
his gentleness and docility, so ingratiated himself with guian 
his father, that he fixed on him for his successor in pre- o>gg° 
ference to his more untractable brother, Masatid. Mo- 4: + 
hammed was accordingly put in possession, and crowned as soon 
as Malmud was dead; but the commanding temper and head- 
long courage of Masatid, together with his personal strength and 
soldier-like habits, made him more popular, and, in fact, more fit 
to govern, in the times which were approaching. Accordingly a 
large body of guards deserted from Mohammed immediately after 
his accession ; and by the time Masatd arrived from his govern- 
ment of Isfahan, the whole army was ready to throw off its 
allegiance. Mohammed was seized, blinded, and sent into confine- 
ment: and Masatid ascended the throne within four months after 
his father’s death. 

The situation of the new monarch required all the energy by 
which he was distinguished ; for the power of the sultén 
. . . . Masaud, 
Seljtiks had already risen to such a height as to threaten +». 1030, 
his empire with the calamities which they afterwards Rise of the 
brought on it. seme 

The origin of this family is not distinetly known; and their 
early history is related in different ways. The most. probable 
account Is, that the chief from whom they derived their name 
held a high station under one of the great Tartar princes; that 
he meurred the displeasure of his sovereign, and emigrated with 
his adherents to Jaund, on the left bank of the Jaxartes. His 
sons were afterwards subject to Sultan Mahmud; and, by one 
account, were either induced or compelled by him to move te 
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thee south off the Gaus. aad: settle in Khortsan. Pte, bow. vee, 
mere probable that thes remated tu Transoxtaua, under a ieee 
elubpection te the Sultan, carrying on Wars and lncursiemes oi. fuer 
own account, Wat the end of his retyn, when they began te: ped 
their depredations dute his immediate territories, They rae ied 
aoecheek oat that time. as dias been related. aol did net oo 
Kohertsdin tn force anti) the reign of Missastted. 

Thotieh ineividtals of the Ttirki tsatter: tied dete beefeore nox 
themselves tuusters ef the governments Which thet served. as %oe 
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Selpiks Were the first hurd. , Ite oTeveceDerrta of 22ane =, flame obeyed 
possession fe thre seaith of the Gigs: and. althedtc the Way asses 
ef Chenviz Rhita aid Tamerlane were afterward. on a oe ates 
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fact that the Pepresetifan ive of one of its branenes stil mile ol. 
Piireetne: «of ¢ onstantineple.: 
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to plunder his treasure ; and the confusion which followed led to 
a general mutiny of the army, the deposition of Ma- 

satid, and the restoration of his brother Mohammed to moloutot 
thethrone. The blindness of the latter prince rendering me 
him incapable of conducting the government, he transferred the 
effective administration to his son Ahmed, one of whose 4.5, 1010, 
first acts was to put the deposed king to death, = 

Masatid was more than ten years on the throne, and, notwith- 
standing the turbulent and disastrous character of his reign, he 
found time to promote the progress of knowledge, and showed 
himself a worthy successor of Mahmitd in his patronage of learned 
men and in the erection of magnificent publi¢ buildings. 

The defeat which overthrew the government of Masatid was 
attended with the most important conseqnences to India, as it 
raised the Mussulman province there, froma despised dependency, 
to one of the most valnable portions of the kingdom; but the 
events which follow have little interest in Indian history. The 
revolntions in the government, being like those common to 
all Asiatic monarchies,’ fatigue without instructing: the struggles 
with the Seljuiks only affected the western dominions of Ghazni, 
and those with the Hindtis had no permanent effect at all. For 
the history of the people, Asiatic writers afford no materials. Yet 
this period must have been one of the most deserving of notice 
in the whole course of their career. It must have been then that 
permanent residence in India, and habitual intercourse with the 
natives, introduced a change into the manners and ways of think- 
ing of the invaders, that the rudiments of a new language 
were formed, and a foundation laid for the present national 
character of the Mahometan Indians.‘ 

The remaining transactions of the house of Ghazni need not 
therefore occupy much space. Maudtid the son of Masatd was 
at Balkh when his father was murdered. He hastened ganén 
to the east with his army, defeated and put to death his Msuts¢ 
rivals, and afterwards crushed a rebellion excited by one {ou 
of his own brothers. 


* [Gibbon has well described the course 
of every Asiatic dynasty as “‘one unceas- 
ing round of valour, greatness, discord, 
degeneracy and decay.”-—Eb.] 

[The reign of Masatid can now be 
studied in the contemporary history of 
AbG’l Fazl Baihaki, ‘printed in the 
Bibliotheca Indica of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. The same collection also con- 
tains two other standard authorities for 
the pre-Moghul period of Indian history, 


—the Tabakdti Nésirt of Minhdj ud din, 
which is a succinct narrative to the time 
of Ndsir ud din,—and its continuation by 
Zid ud din Barnt which embraces the pe- 
riod from Balban's accession to the sixth 
year of the reign of Firtz Shah, For 
Baibak's history, and the Tabakiti 
Nasirt, cf. Douson's Hist. of India, vol. 
ii, pp. 68154, 259288, for Zié ud 
aa Bara, ibid,’ vol. iii, pp. 93—-268.— 
D. 
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with the Seljtiks by renouncing all claims that inter- gins, 
fered with their pretensions, and spent most part of 1*rhim 1088, 
a long reign in practising penmanship and copying 4:5: iy, 


Korans. 


He left forty sons and thirty-six daughters. 


a. 8. 481.’. 


Masatd the Second was a man of more worth. His generals 
carried his arms beyond the Ganges, and he himself g.n4, 
revised the laws and formed them into a consistent MessédU- 


code. 
at Lahor. 


. . ° ° - 2, to 
During his reign the court resided for some years “5: tty 


A.H. 508 


On the death of Masatd the Second, one of his sons, Arsl&n, 


imprisoned his brothers and usurped the throne. 


The guttén 


house of Ghazni had by this time formed repeated 44, 


matrimonial alliances with the Seljuks, and the sister **- 58: 


of Sanjar, their sultan, was mother of all the princes, “*- 5%. 
She was incensed at the oppression of so many of her children, 
and called on Sanjar to support Behrém, who had escaped 


the fate of his brothers. 


Sanjar undertook his cause, and placed 


him on the throne by force of arms. 


Behrém was a distinguished patron of letters. 


The famous 


Persian poet Niz&mi resided at his court, and dedicated guitén 


one of his five great poems to Behram. 
vraced the end of a long and prosperous reign by a 
erime Which brought rum on himself and all his race. 


° Behrém. 
But he dis- 5. ius, 
A.B. 512, to 
A.D. 1152, 
A.B. 547. 


The territory of “Chor had been treacherously seized by Maudiid, 


aud had siace remained dependent on Ghazni. 
was married to the daughter of 
Some differences, however, arose between these 


prince, Kuth ud din Str, 


Sultan Behrain. 


The reigning 


princes ; and Behram, having got his son-in-law into his power, 


either poisoned him or put him openly to death. 
for Seif ud din, the brother of the deceased, 


most probable ; 


The latter is 


immediately took up arms to revenge him, and advanced 
towards Ghazni, whenee Behram was compelled to fly to Kirman, 


in the mountains towards the east. 


10 


Seif ud din was so secure in his new possession, that he sent 
back most of lis army to Firtz Coh, his usual residence, Ghazni 


under lis brother 


*(There was some uncertainty as to 
whether [bribim’s reign ended in a.H. 481 
or 492, but Mr. Thomas has shown from 
coins that the latter date is correct. 
(Journ. RAS. vol. ix. p. 280.)- -Ep.] 

“Called Kootb ood deen Mahomed 
Ghoory Afgban, in Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. 
1. p. 151. 

* Seif vod deen Soory, Ibid. vol. i. p. 
182. 


Als ud din. 


taken by the 


But, in spite of all Ghorians. 


'(“ Kirman seems to have been a place 
of considerable importance in those days, 
in virtue of its position on the line of 
communication between Ghazni and the 
Indus, on the road connecting that city 
with the modern site of Kohidt and Pesha- 
wur, by the Bungush route and the 
Kurm river..—Mr. E. Thomas (Journ. 
RAS, vol. xvii. p. 207).---Eb. ] 
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cudeavonrs te render himself popular in Gahisznad, he failed te +.ake 
the attachment of the inhabitants to the cld dynasty : a plete wae 
entered inte to invite Behram te return sand as soon me fi enue 
lial cnt off the communieation with Grhor, that prince advanced 
neninst his former capital with anoarmy collected from tae cu 
subdued part oof his dominions. Seif ud din, consetoue of ite 
present wenk ness, Wis abou fae witheraw, but War poreia-desd, bs 
the pertidions promises nnd entreaties of the people of (slant 
tetrs the fate ofa battle 5 and being deserted on the eld by tae 
citizens, the small body of his own troops that wer: with oi: 
were overpowered, andohe himself was wonnded andl takes 
these  PTisener.  Behlriges couduct on this oveasion was ae tr 
by Bebram consistent with his former character as it was Pep rastiagt 
tee ta humanity. He made his prisoner be led retuned the erty 
Ring of With every circumstance of ignominy + and, after «xyes 
Ing him te the shouts and insults of the nebbbe put him te: demes 
by torture, He also onlered his vazir, a Seiad or desee:cdane of 
thie Drephiet, tor tne trrpalend. 

When the news reached Alsond din. he was raised) te ti. hes pe 
est pitch of rage and indignation, and vowed a latter moive awe og 
all concerned, 

He seems. tn his tipatience, to have set ont with wiat em 
thotvht an tunadeqnate force, und he was met with an -tfee 
pesee from Belintmi, accompanied bya warniuy ef theo. ctar. be 
struction on Which he was cashing. He replied,’ that Be j-am’s 
thirents were ns Iapotent un hitsarins : that if Was ne new rare 
for kings to minke waren ench other: bare that twarberty ces ae 
his Was Qnevntipled ameonest) princes.” 

Ih the battle whitch ensied, hie: Appeared wat cotaes CEBtae Cee be LN ee 
powered bn the spe Plor nile rs af thie CPA ZheV ike : bese ste 
own thirst for venvennuee, joined to the bravery and indignatedq -€ 
Ins countesien, bore down all opposition, and compelled: Bei rin 
te fs, mbtraeest sodeorses. Creer: Phae seetie off met teon, 

Poe unqurtess ansults.and erielttes heaped on hie bewenes, be 
the people ne dess than the prince, would hiaave rsetrtead 


‘.’ ar 
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This noble city, perhaps at the time the greatest in Asia, was 
given up for three, and some say seven, days to flame, slaughter, 
and devastation. Even after the first fury was over, individuals 
were put to death, and all the Seiads that conld be found were 
sacrificed in expiation of the murder of Seif ud din’s vazir. All 
the superb monuments of the Ghaznevite kings were demolished, 
and every trace of them effaced, except the tombs of Mahmid, 
Masaiid, and Ibrahim; the two first of whom were spared for 
their valour, and the last probably for his sanctity. The unfortn- 
nate Behrém only lived to witness the calamities he had brought on 
his country ; for, during his flight to India, he sank under fatigue 
and misfortune, and expired after a reign of thirty-five years. 

His son Khusrou continued his retreat to Lahér, where guia 
he was received amidst the acclamations of his subjects, a, 
who were not displeased to see the seat of government Ghrznt | 
permanently transferred to their city. india” 

He died (a.p. 1160) after a reign of seven years, and left the 
wreck of his territory to his son. 

Khnsrou Malik reigned for twenty-seven Innar years, to A.p. 
1186, when his last possession shared the fate of the rest, Salen 
and was occupied by the honse of Ghér, as will be here- Matx. 
after related. The race of Sabuktegfn expired with this prince. 


HOUSE OF GHOR! 


Ald ud din Ghéri. 
(Tue origin of the house of Ghér has been much discussed : the 
prevalent and apparently the correct opinion is, that ot 


both they and their subjects were Afghéns. Ghdér was orauer, 
invaded by the Mussulmans within a few years after the death of 
Yezdegerd. It is spoken of by Ebn Haukal as only partially con- 
verted in the ninth century.? The inhabitants, according to the 
same author, at that time spoke the language of Khor&sén.* 


* Called in the Tabalitti Nésiri the 
house of Shansabsnt. 

* Ouseley’s em Haukal, pp. 221 and 
226 ; see 212. He there mays that 
all beyond Chor ‘may be considered as 
indostan ; meaning, no doubt, that it 
was inhabited by inte 

* ‘The Afghéns look on the mountains 
of Ghér as their earliest seat ; and I do 
not know that it has ever been denied 


that the people of that country in early 
times were Afghins. The only question 
relates to the ruling family. An author 
quoted by Professor Dorn (History of the 
Afghans, Annotations, p. 92) says that 
they were Tiirks from Khité ; but it is a 
bare assertion of one author, for the 
other quotation in the same place relates 
to the successors of the house of Ghdr. 
All other authors, as far as I can learn, 
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from the North of China, which had been driven into Trans- 
oxiana. 

The invasion of the Khitans displaced a portion of the tribe 
of Euz°® which had remained in Transoxiana, while the other 
portion was conquering in Syria and Asia Minor; and these 
exiles, being forced upon the south, overwhelmed the Seljiks, 
and for a short time occupied Ghazni. Their migration after- 
wards took a westerly direction, and the kingdom of Ghazni was 
left to its former possessors. During these changes Alé ud 
din died. His eventful reign had only occupied four ,.», 1158, 
years. a. BH. 551. 


Seif ud din Ghori. 


Not long before the death of Al& ud din he placed his two 
nephews, Ghiyés ud din and Shahdb ud din, in confinement, 
probably to secure the succession to his young and inexperienced 
son. But the first act of that son, Seif ud din, was to release 
his cousins and restore them to their governments, a confidence 
which he never had reason to repent. 

His other qualities, both personal and mental, corresponded 
to this noble trait, and might have insured a happy reign, if 
among so many virtues he had not inherited the revengeful spirit 
of his race. One of his chiefs appearing before him decorated 
with jewels which had belonged to his wife, and of which she 
had been stripped after lis father’s defeat by Sanjar, he was 
sO transported by passion at the sight that he immediately put 
the offender to death with his own hand. Abtl Abbé&s, the 
brother of the deceased, suppressed his feelings at the time ; 
but seized an early opportunity, when Seif nd din was engaged 
with a body of the Kuz, and thrust lis lance through the sultan’s 
body in the midst of the fight. Seif ud din had reigned 
little more than a vear, and was succeeded by the elder of his 
cousins! 


Ghiyis ud din Ghor', 


Immediately on his accession, Ghivés nd din associated his 
brother, Mohammed Shahab ud din, in the government. (0. iss 
He retained the sovereignty during his whole life, but 4% 55% 


* The Euz tribe are Turks, who were 
long settled in Kipehik. They are. ac- 
cording to De Guignes, the ancestors of 
the Turkmans (vol. 1. part ii. pp. 510, 
522, vol. iL p. 190). They are also called 
Uvex, Guz, Gozz, Gozi, and Gazi; but 


in Ferghana, where they are the ruling 
tribe, they are still called Euz. (Pro- 
nounced like the English verb ‘ use.’’) 

‘ 1’ Herbelot. Ferishta. Abstract of 
Mugsulinan histories in Dorn’s Afghans. 
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His next expedition was to Sind, which he overran to the sea- 
shore. After his return he again engaged in hostili-,,. 1175, 
ties with Khusrou Malik, who, taking courage from *%,,47 
despair, made an alliance with the Gakkars, captured 42:1) 
one of Shahab nd din’s strongest forts, and obliged him , ,. i177, 
to call in the aid of stratagem for a purpose which “™ 
force seemed insufficient to accomplish. He affected alarms from 
the west, assembled his army as if for operations in Khorasdu, 
and professing an anxious desire to make peace with Khusrou 
Malik, released his son, who had been hitherto kept as a hostage. 
Khusron Malik, entirely thrown off his guard by these appear- 
ances, quitted Léhdér and set ont to meet his son, so unexpectedly 
restored to him; when Shahéb ud din put himself at the 
head of a strong body of chosen cavalry, and, marching with 
celerity and seerecy through unfrequented rontes, suddenly 
interposed himself between Khusrou Malik and his gsputsionot 
capital ; and, surronnding his camp by night, made him hore ot 
prisoner, and soon after oceupied Lihér, which no longer * Pai 
offered resistance. Khusron and his family were sent to $2: US 
Ghiyés ud din and imprisoned in # castle in Ghirjistéu, ,,, 1149, 
where many years after they were put to death by “™ 
one or other of the contending parties during the war with the 
King of Khérizm. 

Shah4b ud din had now no Mahometan rival left, and the 
contest between him and the Hindus seemed at first ware with 
sight very unequal. As his army was drawn from all ‘° indie. 
the warlike provinces between the Indus and Oxus, and was 
accustomed to contend with the Seljiks and the northern hordes 
of Tartars, we should not expect it to meet much resistance from 
a people naturally gentle and inoffensive, broken into small 
states, and forced into war without any hopes of gain or aggran- 
dizement ; yet none of the Hindd principalities fell without a 
severe struggle, and some were never entirely subdued, but still 
remain substantive states after the Mussulman empire has gone 
to ruin. 

This unexpected opposition was chiefly owing to the peculiar 
character of the R&jputs, arising from their situation the Rajpits. 
as the military class in the original Hindi system. The other 
classes, though kept together as casts by community of 
religions rites, were mixed up in civil society, and were under no 
chiefs except the ordinary magistrates of the country. But 
the R&jpiits were born soldiers ; each division had its hereditary 
leader, and each formed a separate community, like clans in 
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Toméra; Ajmir, by that of Chouhén; Canonj, by the Rathérs; 
and Guzerét, by the Baghilas, who had supplanted the Chaltikas: 
bot the Toméra chief, dying without male issue, adopted his 
grandson Prithwi, réja of Ajmir, and united the Toméras and 
Chonhéns under one head, 

As the réja of Canonj was also grandson of the Toméra chief 
by another daughter, he was mortally offended at the preference 
shown to his consin ; and the wars and jealousies to which this 
rivalship gave rise contributed greatly to Shahab ud din’s success 
in his designs on India. 

His first attack was on Prithwi Réja, king of Ajmir and 
Delhi. The armies met at Tironri, between Tanésar , ,. noi, 
and Carnal, on the great plain where most of the “™ 
contests for the possession of India have been decided. The 
Mussulman mode of fighting was to charge with bodies of 
cavalry in succession, who either withdrew after discharging 
their arrows, or pressed their advantage, as circumstances 
might suggest. The Hindus, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to outflank their enemy, and close upon him on both sides, 
while he was busy with his attack on their centre, Their 
tactics were completely successful on this occasion: Deteas of | 
while Shah&b ud din was engaged in the centre of his dm 
army, he learned that both his wings had given way, and soon 
found himself surrounded, along with such of his adherents as 
had followed his example in refusing to quit the field. In this 
situation he defended himself with desperate courage. He 
charged into the thickest of the enemy, and had reached the 
viceroy of Delhi, brother to the réja, and wounded him in the 
mouth with his lance, when he himself received a wound; and 
he would have fallen from his horse from loss of blood, had not 
one of his followers leapt up behind him, and supported him 
until he had extricated him from the conflict, and carried him 
to a place of safety. 

The rout, however, was complete. The Mahometans were pur- 
sued for forty miles; and Shahdb ud din, after collecting the 
wreck of his army at L&hor, returned, himself, to the other side 
of the Indus. He first visited his brother at Ghor, or Firtz Coh, 
and then remained settled at Ghazni, where he seemed to forget 
his misfortunes in pleasure and festivity. But, in spite of 
appearances, his disgrace still rankled in his bosom, and, as he 
himself told an aged counsellor, “he never slumbered in ease, 
or waked but in sorrow and anxiety.” * 

" Briggs's Feriehta, vol. i. p. 178. 
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followed up his successes with ability, and took possession of 
Delhi, and of Céel, between the Jumna and the Ganges. ond ctDeri, 

Next year Shah&b ud din returned to India, defeated Jei 
Chandra, the R&htér réja of Canouj, in a battle on... r194, 
the Jumna, north of Etéwa, and took Canonj and “= 
Bendres. ‘ This victory destroyed one of the greatest cuptirs of 
Indian monarchies, extended the Mussulman domi- 4: 
nions into Behér, and opened the way, which was soon followed 
up, into Bengal. Notwithstanding its importance, the circnm- 
stances of the battle, the taking of the towns, the breaking of 
idols, and the acquisition of treasures, present so little novelty, 
that we are left at leisure to notice the capture of a white 
elephant, and the incident of the body of the raja being recog- 
nised by his false teeth—a circumstance which throws some 
light on the state of manners. An cyent of great consequence 
followed these victories, which was the retreat of the greater 
part of the Réhtdér clan from Canonj to Mirwér, where they 
founded a principality, now in alliance with the British 
Government. 


Shahéb od din having returned to Ghazni, Kuth ud din had to 
defend the new raja of Ajmir against a pretender; and, after 
saving his government, he proceeded to Guazerdt, and ravaged 
that rich province. 

Next year Shahéb ud din came back to India, took Bidna, 
west of Agra, and laid siege to the strong fort of , 119, 
Gwé4liér, in Bundélcand. It is probable that he was *-™- 5 
recalled by some attack or alarm in Khorésén, for he left the 
conduct of the siege of Gwélidr to his generals, and returned, 
without having performed anything of consequence, to Ghazni. 

Gwéliér held out for a long time; and when it was taken, 
Kutb ud din (who was still governor in India) was obliged to 
march again to Ajmir. The r&ja set up by the Mussulmans had 
been a second time disturbed by his rivals, and protected by 
Kutb ud din; and he was now exposed to a formidable attack 
from the rijas of Guzer&t and Nagér, supported by the Mérs, 
a numerous hill-tribe near Ajmir. Kutb ud din was overpowered 
on this occasion, and had difficulty in making his way, covered 
with wounds, to Ajmir, where he remained shut up within 
the walls. Reinforcements, however, were speedily sent from 
Ghazni ; the siege was raised, and, by the time he was sufficiently 
recovered to move, he was in a condition to retaliate on his 
late conquerors. He set out for Guzerdt, by the way of P&éli, 
Na&dol, and Sirdhi. In the last-named district he found two great 
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between Balkh and Herét. At Andkhé he made a stand, and 
only surrendered on condition of being allowed to depart on 
payment of a sum of money. 

The destruction of Shahab nd din’s army, joined as it was, at 
first, to a report of his death, was a signal for general poiions 
confusion ina great part of his dominions. Ghazni shut ™ 4 
her gates against him, though the governor, Taj ud din Bldéz,” 
was one of his favourite slaves. Another of his chiefs went 
straight from the field of battle to Multén, and presenting him- 
self with a feigned commission from the king, occupied the 
place on his own behalf. The wild tribe of the Gakkars issued 
from their mountains in the north of the Panjab, took Lahér, 
and filled the whole province with havoc and devastation. Kutb 
ud din remained faithful in India, as did Herat and other 
western countries, where the governments were held by three 
nephews of the king. Shahib nd din collected some adhe- 
rents, and first recovered Multén. He then received the sub- 
mission of Ghazni, and pardoned Eldéz. He afterwards made 
an attack on the Panjab, in concert with Kutb nd din, and not 
only recovered that country, but induced the Gakkars to embrace - 
the Mahometan religion, which was the easier done, as they 
had a very little notion of any other. Ferishta mentions that 
the infidels in the hills east of Ghazni were also converted at 
this period.” 

Internal tranquillity being restored, Shah4b ud din set off on 
his return to his western provinces, where he had ordered subdued. 

a large army to be collected for another expedition to Khérizm. 
He had only reached the Indus, when, having ordered Death ot 
his tent to be pitched close to the river, that he might ua aim. 
enjoy the freshness of the air off the water, his unguarded situa- 
tion was observed by a band of Gakkars, who had lost relations 
in the late war, and were watching an opportunity of revenge. 
At midnight, when the rest of the camp was quiet, they swam 
the river to the spot where the king’s tent was pitched, and, 
entering unopposed, dispatched him with numerous wounds. 

This event took place on the 2nd of Shéb4n, 602 of the Hijra, 
or March 14th, 1206. His body was conveyed, in mourn- , ,, 1200, 
fal pomp, to Ghazni, accompanied by his vazir and all ** 
his principal nobles. It was met by Eldéz, who unbuckled his 


[Or more probably Yaldur, as it i of the inaccessible regions, now inhabited 
printed text of by the Jjis and Téris, may not have been 
Ferishta has 'Tidaguz.—Ep.] converted till this late period. 
™ Tt is not improbable that the people 
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ments at the time of his death—Kutb ud din, in India; Eldéz, at 
Ghazni; and Nasir ud din Kubécha in Multan and Sind. Each 
of these three became really independent on their master’s death; 
and as the subordinate principality of Bamién was held by a 
separate branch of his own family, Mahmid’s actual possession 
was confined to Ghér, with Herdt Sistan, and the east of Khoré- 
sén. His capital was at Firiz Coh. 

Mahmiid, on his accession, sent the title of king and the 
insignia of royalty to Kutb nd din, to be held under him. He 
does not appear to have attempted to disturb Eldéz in his 
possession (although two sons of the prince of Bémién asserted 
the rights of their family, and for a time expelled Bldéz from 
Ghazni); but on the death of Mahmid, which happened within 
five or six™ years, there was a general civil war throughout all 
his dominions west of the Indus, and those countries had not 
recovered their tranquillity when they were all subdued by the 
Kings of Khérizm. 

Ghazni was taken by those conqnerors in A.p, 1215, and Firiz 
Coh at an earlier period. Many accounts, indeed, represent 
Mabmid as having been killed on that occasion.“ 
cessor of that conqueror (D'Ohson, vol. 


iv. p. 515, &e.); and at a later period, 
Tamerlane, in his Memoirs, mentions 


* ap. 1208, a.n. 605 (De Guignes). 
A». 1210, a.8, 607 (Dorn). 4.D, 1212, 
A.H, 609 (D'Herbelot). 


® For particulars of Mahmiid’s reign, 
and the subsequent confusions, see 
Guignes (Kharizme), D'Herbelot (art. 
Makmoud), and the history of the house 
‘of Ghér, in the Annotations on Professor 
Dorn’s History of the Afghans. 

The Ghéris appear to have recovered 
from this temporary extinction, for in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, leas 
than 100 years after the death of Chengiz 
Khén, we find Mohammed Sam Ghéri 
defending Herat against one of the suc- 


Ghiyds ud din, son of Adz (or Moizz) ud 
din, as ruler of Khordsdn, Ghér, and 


dynsaty are mentioned in Price, vol. ii, 
who calls their family Kirit, or Gueret ; 
and all the names mentioned on those 
occasions are found in a list of Kurt 
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CHAPTER Tf. 
“LEAVE KINGS. 
Auth ad Dn Poiharh, 
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generally beloved for the frankness and generosity of his dispo- 
sition. 

Besides the friendships formed with the great, he strengthened 
himself by family connexions with persons circumstanced like 
himself. He married the danghter of Eldéz; he gave his sister 
in marriage to Nésir ud din Kub&cha; and he afterwards be- 
stowed his daughter on Altamish, another rising slave, who 
afterwards succeeded to his throne, 

Nasir ud din from the first acknowledged his superiority, and 
held Sind of him, under the supremacy of Mahmid of Ghor ; but 
Bld6z, with whom ambition had more force than family ties, 
affected to treat India as if it were still a dependency of Ghazni, 
set out with an army to enforce his claim, and almost immediately 
gained possession of Lihér. He was soon after driven , », 1905, 
out by Kutb ad din, who followed up his success by the “™ 
capture of Ghazni. After being some time in possession, he was 
expelled in his turn by Hld6z, and spent the rest of his life in the 
government of his own dominions, where he left a permanent ro 
putation as a just and virtuons ruler. He had only ,.,, y20, 
been fonr years on the throne, but his administration “™ 
had been known for the twenty years that he officiated as the re- 
presentative of Shahab ud din. 


A'rdm. 
A’rém, his son, succeeded him. He showed no capacity, and 
was dethroned within a twelvemonth by his brother-in-law, 
Altamish. 


Shams ud din Altamish. 


It is related of Altamish, probably after his elevation, that he 
was of noble family, but was sold, like Joseph, by his .» 1m, 
envious brothers. Sultén Shahéb ud din, unwilling to “™° 
pay the price demanded for him, allowed Kutb ud din as a 
favour to purchase him for 50,000 pieces of silver. He passed 
through different stations, and was governor of Behér at the 
time of his revolt. He was invited to the throne by a party ; 
but a numerous body of Turki chiefs were opposed to him, and 
he did not gain possession without a battle. 

Eld6éz, in his assumed superiority, gave him investiture un- 
asked ; but being soon after driven out of Ghazni by the King of 
Khérizm, he made an attempt to establish himself in , >, i216, 
India. He penetrated to Tanésar, and had even made *™°™ 
@ party in Altamish’s court, when he was defeated, was taken 
prisoner, and ended his days in confinement. 
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to eross the Indus’ he fled towards Delhi, and applied to 
Altamish for assistance, or at least for an asylum.  Alta- 
mish sent a courteous answer, but was too prudent to draw 
on himself the resentment of the Moguls; Jelal nd din, left 
to his own resources, formed an alliance with the Gakkars, drew 
together an army by means of plunder, and at length attacked 
Na&sir nd din Kubécha, and forced him to take’ refuge in Multan. 
After this he kept no measures with any one: he ravaged the 
country on the Indus, invaded and conquered Sind, and would, 
perhaps, have maintained himself in the possession Of peturns to 
it, if some hopes in Persia had not induced him to pass My, 

into Kirman. San 

Finding the Mogul armies withdrawn from Persia, he again 
established his power in that country, opposed them with vigour 
in a new invasion, and was killed at last in Mesopotamia,’ ten 
years after his passage of the Indus.* 

Daring his abode in Sind, Ferishta relates that a Mogul army* 
came in pursuit of him, laid siege to Multén, and, being repelled 
by Nasir nd din, continued their march to Sind, which Jelal nd 
din had quitted. They conducted themselves with their usual 
barbarity throughout ; and finding provisions scarce in their 
camp before they departed, they put to death 10,000 Indian 
prisoners, when they would have been equally relieved by setting 
them free. 

After he was delivered from this succession of enemies, N&sir ud 
din was again invaded by Altamish, who this time was more 
successful than before. N&sir ud din was constrained to retreat 
to Bakkar ; and on attempting, afterwards, to continue his course 
to Sind, he was drowned with all his family, in a sudden squall 


2 [India thus just escaped the storm of 
Moghul barbarism, which laid waste Cen- 
tral and Western Asia. Chengiz Khén's 
empire was divided at his death, a. 624, 


Moghulistan and Tranzoxiana ; Timér 
crushed the rebellious Amirs of the latter 
dynasty, then in its extreme decline ; and 
after affecting to be only minister to the 


among his four sons ; Jj! (or rather his 
con Baté, at his father's untimely death) 
had Kipehék, i.e., the country north of 
the Aral and Caspian to the Black Sea ; 
Chaghatdi Khén had the country to the 
east of Kipchak, ie., Independent Tar- 
tary north of the Tibet mountains and 
Hindé Kush ; Octai Khin had the original 
country of the Moghuls, and fixed his seat 
at Karakorum, and this branch was at first 
acknowledged as the head of the empire ; 
Tali Khén took China, In Persia the 
nestling fith dyoasty. The ng. 
in establishing a The king- 
dom of Chaghatdi wan at last divided into 


descendant of Chaghatdi, himself seized 
the throne in a.D. 1870. See Erskine's 
Baber and Humdywn, vol. i—ED.] 

‘ [His army was dissolved and some 
of his Turkméns under the 
SeljGk Sultan of Tconfum ; and among 
these were the obscure fathers of the 
Ottoman line, Othman seized Nicomedia 
in 1299. Bajazet was his great-grandaon, 
and Ais great-grandson was Mohammad 
IL, who took Constantinople. See Gibbon, 
ch, Ixiv.—Ep.] 

» D'Herbelot, art. “ Gelaleddin.” 

« Ferishta says, under Chaghatéi Khan 
in person, but—probably a detachment. 
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and died in April, 1236, as he was about to set out on La 19, 
a journey to Multan. Sian 

During the course of his reign he received investiture from 
the Calif of Baghdad, the most authoritative recoguition of a new 
government that could take place among Mussnlmans. 

His vazir was a man of great eminence, and had been long 
in one of the highest employments under the Calif. The author 
of the “ Jémi nl Hikéyét,” a very popular collection of historical 
anecdotes in Persian, resided at his court. 

The beantifal column called the Kntb, or Cutab Minér, near 
Delhi, was completed in the reign of Altamish. It is in the 
form of a minaret, with galleries ; the shaft is fluted in a manner 
peculiar to itself, and ornamented with the richest effect. It is 
242 feet high, although injured by an earthquake, and is still, I 
believe, the highest column in the world. Near it is an unfinished 
mosque, which for grandeur of design and elegance of execution 
is equal to anything in India. It is ascribed in an inseription to 
Shahab nd din Ghori. 


Rikn ud din. 


At the death of Altamish the contest with the Hindiis was 
at an end; and the period which followed was oceupied by a 
succession of plots, mutinies, and revolutions, equally destitute 
of present interest and permanent effects. 

Rukn ud din, who succeeded his father, lavished his treasures 
on dancing-women, buffoons, and musicians, and left the govern- 
ment to his mother ; and her tyranny and cruelty soon drove all 
ranks into rebellion. He was deposed after a reign of seven 
months, and his sister Rez{a was raised to the throne in his place. 


Sulténa Rezia. 


“Rezia Bégum,” says Ferishta, “was endowed with every 
princely virtue, and those who scrutinize her actions ap, 1296, 
most severely will find in her no fault but that she was a Hervirtaee, 
woman.” If not distinguished for literature, she read the Koran 
correctly ; and such was hertalent for business, that Altamish, when 
absent on his southerm campaigns, left her in charge of his govern- 
ment in preference to his sons. Her conduct on the throne did 
not disappoint the expectations entertained of her. Of the two 
separate factions which had concurred in dethroning her brother, 
one was opposed to the elevation of the sulténa. The vazir of 


* Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. i. p. 217. 
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Mizz ud din Behrim. 

The new king endeavoured, by treachery and assassination, to 
rid himself of the nobles who, for their own purposes, , ,, 120, 
had raised him to the throne. Before he had attained ** 
his end, his dominions were invaded by a body of Mogul rap. 
Moguls, who penetrated to Lihér ; and the assemblage Panitv. 
of troops which followed led to new plots and seditions, which 
ended in his imprisonment and death, after he had reigned two 
years and two months. 


Alé ud din Masaiid. 


The reign of the next sultan, a son of Rukn nd din, was a 
repetition of the same scenes, increased by the ernelty , .. i941, 
and licentionsness of the king, until, at the end of little +“ 
more than two years, he was deposed and put to death. 

The only remarkable events of his reign were two irruptions 
of the Moguls: the first through Tibet into Bengal,” t 
the only one recorded from that quarter during the period serpns 
of authentic history ; and the other by a division of the , 1.4, 
army of Mangit Khén into the north-western part of the “™°* 
kingdom. The first of these invasions was defeated by the local 
officers : the second advanced no farther than Uch, on the joint 
rivers of the Panjéb to the south of Multén. 


Nasir ud din Mahkmid. 


The twenty years’ reign of N&sir ud din was full of distur- 
bances, foreign and domestic, though none sufficient to , ,, 124, 
overturn the government. He was the grandson” of *™- 4 
Altamish, had been imprisoned immediately after that prince’s 
death, and, though he had been for some time released and 
intrusted with a government, he retained the retired and studious 
habits of his youth. He reposed with entire confidence a 
on the conduct of his vazir, whose name was Ghiyés din Batban 
nd din Balban, This minister was a Tirk{ slave of 
Altamish, and had been honoured by that monarch with the 
hand of one of his daughters, the aunt of the reigning king. 

The great danger was now from the Moguls, who were in 
possession of all the countries west of the Indus. To guard 
against it, Balban formed the frontier provinces into one great 


[For the history of this error, which of Pathdn Kings, p. 121, Chengiz Khan 
appears to have arisen from the mis- has been substituted for Jéjnagar.—Eb. } 
transcription of the original text of the _™" (His father had died. while governor 
Tabakit-i Nésari, see Thomas, Chronicle of Behar and Bengal.—Ep.] 
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Satmir, and the king’s governor of Sind. This rebellion was not 
entirely quelled till the end of the second year. 

During the same time another Mogu! attack on the Panjab was. 
repelled, and an expedition was afterwards undertaken ,.,, 253, 
against the revolted governor of Karrah Ménikpir. A “™% 
more difficult task was to pnt down the inhabitants of Méwat. 
The vazir went against them, amd it was not without great 
exertion and some danger that he vanquished them in battle, 
and ultimately reduced their country, Ten thousand of the 
insurgents are said to have been slain. The fierce and turbu- 
lent mountaineers of Méwat, though their frontier was: ,,, 250, 
within twenty-five miles of Delhi, were never entirely 4% 
quieted until the establishment of the British government. 

The last event of the reign was the arrival of an ambassador 
from Hulaéki Khan,” grandson of Chengiz Khén, and himself 
a very powerful monarch. Rvyery exertion was made to give 
him an hononrable reception, and the splendour of the court ix 
described as worthy of the best days of the monarchy. , 5, 129, 
No other ocenrrence is recorded until the death of the + 
king, in February 1266. 

Nasir ud din’s private life was that of a dervise. He defrayed 
all his personal expenses by copying books : his fare was of the 
humblest description, and was cooked by the queen, to whom he 
allowed no female servant ; he had only one wife, and no concu- 
bines. He was an eminent patron of Persian literature. The 
“Tabakéti NAsiri,” a general history of Persia and India, which 
still retains the highest celebrity, was written at his court, and 
takes its name from him. 

An instance is told of his temper and courtesy. On showing 
one of the books he had transcribed to a nobleman of his court, 
the nobleman pointed out several mistakes, which the king 
immediately corrected. When the nobleman was gone, he was 
observed to erase the corrections and restore the old reading ; and 
when asked his reason, he said he knew that the copy was right 
all the time, but thought it better to make the corrections than to 
hurt the feelings of a well-intentioned adviser. 


Ghiyis ud din Balban.“ 


Balban, being already in possession of all the powers 
of king, found no difficulty in assuming the title. 


A.D, 1266 
AL, OO, 


"* [He was the sun of Tali Khan, and  Khalifate, putting the last Khalif to 


brother of Mang Khan. He sacked death—Ep. 
Baghdad in a.p. 1258. and abolished the 4 Often called Balin by English writers. 
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and regretted that his extreme old age prevented his accepting an 
invitation to Delhi. Balban himself had a turn for pomp and 
magnificence, so that his’ court was surrounded by an external 
splendour which blinded strangers to its real character. 

He was disturbed by Hindi insurrections on the banks of the 
Jumna and Ganges, as well as in the mountains of Jitd , , 1399, 
and Méwét. They were created by banditti for the *™ 
sake of plunder: and here his exterminating system, backed by 
the erection of garrisons and other prudent precantions, seems 
to have operated effectually. In Méwat he is said to have put. 
100,000 persons to the sword, but he also cut down the forest 
over a great extent of country; and from that time it afforded 
support to the husbandman, instead of an asylum to the 
robber. 

His only serious rebellion was in Bengal. The governor, 
Tughral, having made a suecessful expedition against Revo or 
Jajnagar beyond the river Megna,"* he refused to send Pe" 
any portion of the booty to Delhi, and soon after assumed the 
title of king. He totally defeated the first army sent ,.», 1270, 
against him,on which the king hanged the unsuc- “"°* 
cessful general. Another army having been routed in spite of 
this severity, he at length moved in person to put down the 
rebellion. He acted on this occasion with the vigour and 
ability in which he never was deficient: he set out without 
waiting till the end of the periodical rains, marched straight to 
Stindrgong " (or Sundergong), then capital of the eastern district 
of Bengal, and struck such terror into the rebel, that he evacuated 
the open country, and withdrew, with a strong body of troops, 
into the forests. His retreat was discovered by one of the king’s 
chiefs, who came unexpectedly on the camp, and, though at the 
head of only forty men, took the desperate resolution of entering 
it in open day. His small troop advanced without attracting 
observation till they reached Tughral’s tent, when they rushed on 
with loud shouts. Tughral and those around him fled with pre- 
cipitation, imagining the whole of the royal army was upon 
them: the panic spread to the troops—the whole dispersed in 
confusion ; und Tughral himself was overtaken and slain as he 
was endeavouring to swim his horse over a river, on his flight 
towards Jdjnagar. 

eer pe ee 
dota vol etrs) Hanae bs boon r Pts since been swept away by the 
taken for Jdjpar in Cattack, which never Ganges. (Buchanan, quoted by Hamil- 


was the head place of a district. (See ton, Hindostan, vol. i. p. 187.) 
Mr. Stirling, Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 
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his vazir, Nizim ud din, who entertained hopes of securing the 
crown for himself. As Kei Khusrou stood immediately cape 
in the way of his design, he took advantage of some otthe vnsir. 
impradence on his part to render him an object of jealonsy to 
the king; and being thus secure of impunity, he procured his 
assassination. By similar arts he brought about the death or 
disgrace of all the ministers who were not his own creatures; and 
as his wife's ascendency was as great in the harem as his was 
in the court, he held the king entirely ent off from all knowledge 
but what he thought proper to impart. 

Many Mogul adventurers had, at this time taken service at 
Delhi: it was an object to Niz&ém nd din to alienate Massacre of 
these useful anxiliaries from the king; and he worked cenaries. ne 
on that prince’s fears by pretending a correspondence between 
them and their hostile countrymen, until he indneed him to 
invite their chiefs to a banquet, and put them treacherously to 
death. 

Before his schemes were matured, he was interrupted by the 
approach of the king's father, Bakarra Khén, who, hear- King’s inter- 
ing of the state of affairs, marched with an army to loolk his tather. 
after the interests of his family. The vazir easily prevailed on 
the king to move out to oppose him; but when the armies drew 
near, Bakarra Khén appealed so strongly to his son’s affections 
that the minister could no longer prevent an interview. He 
endeavoured to frustrate the effects of it by imposing many humi- 
liating ceremonies on Bakarra Khén, to all which that prince 
submitted; until, after repeated obeisances, he found the king 
Temaining unmoved on his throne, when, shocked by this unnatural 
behaviour, he burst into tears. This sight overpowered all the 
king’s resolutions: he leaped from his throne, and ran to throw 
himself at his father’s fect; and, the father hastening to prevent 
him, he fell on his neck, and they remained for some minutes 
weeping in cach other's arms, while the whole court was almost 
as much affected as themselves. When the first transport was 
over, Kei Kob4d seated his father on the throne, and showed him 
every mark of love and reverence.” All thoughts of war were 
now at an end; but, after repeated interviews, Bakarra Khén 
found that the vazir's vigilance, and his power over the en- 
feebled mind of the king, rendered it impossible to subvert his 
authority by peaceful means; and being unwilling, or unable, 


™ [Amir Kbusrau has taken this his- analysis of it see Journ. As. Soc. Bengal 
tory as the subject of his poem, the Kinin 1860.—Ep.] 
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te resort te force, he returned to Bengnl, and left bis son to hie 
fate. 

Kei Robad plunged anew into all sorts of debauchery, and te 
such exeess that, at that early ave, he eatirely broke his coo. 
stitution, and brought onan attack of palsy, Betug now driven 
on reflection, he perceived all the daagers of his situation; 
and. unable te rid himself of his minister by honourable meane, 
Marierse He had recourse to the lessons with which he had been 
Meryem nde: familiar, aad suececdedd, before long, in taking 
hin otf by potsen. 

The removal ef this predominating jutluence served only te fet 
loose ao nttnber of other enemies, all eager to seize on the power 
witch the king was unable himself to retain. 
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the Tartar chictS and (hose of the ald kingdom of (shazni or Osher. 
The Rhiljis seem, from the ability ef their clief, or some advan- 
tase of ther own, to have been at the head of the latter class: 
Thar tae te Chev prevailed over the Tartars, and Jelal mddin Ahab 
pertedeath. Was Tatsed tothe throne, after the wav had been opened 
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He affected extreme regret at having his high office forced on 
him, and professed the utmost respect and attachment for the 
memory of Ghiyds ud din. He overacted humility so far as to 
refuse to enter the royal palace on horseback, and to stand at 
his usual station in the court instead of occupying the throne. 
But he kept the infant son* of the late king’ in custody, and put 
him to death as soon as he felt strong enough for such « measure. 

If this last atrocity be imputed to him on false grounds, which 
is not improbable, we should be inclined to acquit him sua govern. 
of hypocrisy in all his former professions ; for, during sone 
the rest of his reign, his lenity to his enemies, both open and 
secret, was carried even toa fault; and he continued to retain 
the simplicity of his manners, and to associate with his old friends, 
on the same footing of familiarity that he did when a private 
man. He had frequent parties of those friends, together with 
men eminent for wit or literature ; and, on those occasions, he 
carried conviviality beyond the limits of the Mahometan law, 
thongh never beyond those of sobriety. 

He had soon occasion to display his clemency. Malik Jahjii, 
a nephew of Ghiydés ud din, rebelled against him in his govern- 
ment of Karrah, and was joined by all the adherents of the 
house of Balban. They were soon strong enough to march to 
Delhi, but were defeated by the king’s second son, Arkall{ 
Khén; and all the chiefs, including Malik Jahji, were made 
prisoners. . 

The king immediately released them all, and sent Malik 
Jahjui to Multén, where he allowed him a liberal establishment 
for the rest of his days. He soon after showed equal magna- 
nimity towards a body of chicfs of his own tribe, who were 
detected in a plot against his life. Unfortunately, he did not 
confine his lenity to personal injuries, but allowed so general an 
impunity to offenders, that the whole frame of the government 
became relaxed ; governors withheld their tribute, neglected their 
duty, and abused their power; the roads and highways were 
infested by robbers, and bands of plunderers and insurgents inter- 
rupted the communication between different parts of the kingdom. 

He marched, himself, into Mélwa, to quell an insurrection of a 
more general character. He was successful in the main ; yet from 








Book v. ch. ii., note near the end of the 
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Shams ud din.—Ep.] 
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and their deeming it dishonourable to attack each other withont 
warning, that the Mussulman invaders so often found them un- 
prepared for defence. ‘Their example seems to have infected the 
other Hindi chiefs, for, on this occasion, the raja was in all the 
security of profound peace. He had no troops about him, and 
his wife and son had gone out of the eity to a neighbouring tem- 
ple. In the consternation which ensued, Rémdeé preserved 
presence of mind sufficient to assemble a body of 3,000 or 4,000 
citizens and domesties. With these he made head against the 
enemy, and afforded some little time for defensive arrangements. 
He was obliged to give way before long, and retired into the 
strong hill-fort close to the city, into which some provisions had 
hastily been thrown. The town was taken without resistance, 
and was given up to pillage. The merchants were tortured to 
make them disclose their treasures (the first instance mentioned 
in Mussulman history of this species of barbarity); and forty 
elephants, with some thousand horses of the rdja, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Meanwhile the fort was invested; and 
Ala nd din having given out that his army was only the advanced 
guard of the king’s, the arrival of which would speedily render 
all opposition wavailing, the réja became impatient to come to 
terms, and had actually conelnded a treaty very favourable to the 
invaders, when his son, who had escaped being shut up with his 
father, returned at the head of an army, suddenly assembled, but 
far exceeding that of the Mussulmans in numbers. Trusting to 
this superiority, he disregarded the remonstrances of his father, 
and attacked Alé ud din. The result would have gone hard with 
the invader, if a small body of troops which he had left to observe 
the garrison had not opportunely fallen on the enemy, and, being 
taken for the expected main army under the king, created a con- 
fusion which could not be retrieved. After this victory Al4 ud 
dfn raised his demands ; and as the r4ja expected reinforcements 
from his allies, the affair might have been prolonged more than 
was safe for Ala ud din, had not the garrison unexpectedly dis- 
covered that, in the hurry of victualling the fort, sacks of salt 
had been taken by mistake instead of sacks of grain, and con- 
sequently that their provisions were already nearly exhausted. 
This discovery made the r&ja more compliant : he agreed gutraiasion 
to an immense payment in money and jewels, besides % Desir. 
the cession of E’lichptir and its dependencies ; after which Al& 
ud din drew off through Kh4ndésh into Mélwa. 

Alé ud din’s march to Dedgiri was about 700 miles, great part 
of it through the mountains and forests of the Vindhya range, 
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on a spear, and carried aloft through the camp and the ,.». 295, 
city. Ferishta shows a natural pleasure in relating 18% yy! 
the calamities which pursued the subordinate actors ®™" 
in this horrid tragedy to their graves; bnt that retribution 
affords little satisfaction while we continue to witness the unin- 
terrupted prosperity of the parricide in whom the whole of this 
detestable act of perfidy had its rise. 

As Jelal ud din had reigned apwards of seven years, he must 
have been more than seventy-seven when he was killed. 

A singular incident occurred in this reign, which shows the 
credulity of the Asiatics even at a period not remark- singular in- 
able for superstition, A deryise named Sidi Monula, sameeetg'= 
a native of Persia, who had trayelled through many mse 
countries, and was acquainted with most men of eminence in 
his day, arrived at Delhi, and instituted a school and an alms- 
honse, where travellers, religious mendicants and persons of all 
descriptions were entertained at his expense. He lived on rice 
alone, and had neither wife nor slaves of either sex, yet his 
expenses were such as would have exceeded the means of the 
wealthiest nobleman. Besides his profuse dispensation of 
charity, he entertained the great men with splendour at his 
house, and did not hesitate to bestow sums of two or three 
thousand pieces of gold to relieve noble families in distress. 
Although he held some peculiar opinions, and among others 
never attended public worship, yet his piety remained unques- 
tioned ; and even among the suspicions to which his conduct 
gave birth, the cry of heresy was never raised against him. 
The first surmise regarding him was that he possessed the 
philosopher’s stone ; the next took a more dangerous form, and 
represented him as aiming at the crown;‘ and this at last 
appeared in the definite shape of an accusation that he had 
prepared assassins to make away with the king, and had 10,000 
of his votaries ready to profit by the confusion. The mysterious 
nature of the danger seems to have frightened the king out of 
his natural moderation. On the accusation of an alleged ac- 
complice he apprehended Sidi Moula and his most considerable 
associates ; and, being unable to convict them on the evidence 
of one suspected witness, he ordered a large fire to be made on a 
plain before the town, to allow them to prove their innocence 
by an ordeal which they probably had appealed to. When 
the time came, the ministers raised their voices against the 


‘ [4id ud din Barni says that he was had been supplanted in the court by the 
joined by many of the old nobles, who Khilji party.—Ep.] 
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A harsh attempt tocompel the troops to give np their plunder, 
while on their return towards Delhi, brought on a dangerous 
mutiny, in which the vazir's brother and the king’s nephew lost 
their lives. It was at last quelled, and many of the mutineers 
were killed ; the survivors took refuge with the réja of Rintam- 
bér. Their families, including the women and children, were 
massacred by the king’s order. The fugitives themselves, who 
appear to have been Mogul converts (always the chief actors 
in scenes of turbulence in those days), were pnt to death when 
Rintambér was taken. 

Dnring the preceding year an incursion of the Moguls into the 
Panjab had been repulsed with loss, and another, eqnally —yfeu 
nnsuceessfal, took place about this time. It was followed ‘9m 
up by a more serious invasion, apparently designed for conqnest, 
as well as plunder.’ The commander was Kutlngh Khén, whom 
Ferishta describes as the son of Déiid Kh&n, king of Transoxiana, 
He marched straight to Delhi, the Indian army which had Sesto toe 
been sentto oppose him retreating as he advanced, and the the Moguls. 
whole population of the surrounding country flying to the capital. 

So great was the crowd of fugitives that all communication 
through the streets was interrupted; the provisions were almost. 
immediately consumed, and in a few days famine was added to 
the miseries and terrors of the inhabitants. 

Alé ud din was forced in these circumstances to give up his 


intention of declining an action. 


® The Emperor Baber, who, though a 
‘Tirk, was bimwelf descended by the mo- 
ther's side from Mogul ancestors, gives 
the following account of the Mognls in his 
service:—"The horde of Moguls have 
uniformly been the authors of every kind 
of mischief and devastation : down to the 
present time they have five times rebelled 
against me.” (Erekine’s Huber, p. 69.) 

* At least eleven of these invasions are 
mentioned by Ferishta, not one of which 
is noticed by De Guignes, D’Herbelot, or 
Price, in their accounts of the Mogul 
transactions; and although there is a 
long list in D'Ubson (vol. iv. p. 559), yet 
they are all given on the authority of 

eriahta. 

Tt is not improbable that the cruel ra- 
vages by which they were marked may 
have led the Indian historians to overrate 
the importance of the ordinary incursions ; 
but in some instances, especially in the 
present one, the silence of the European 
writers may perhaps be ascribed to. the 
imperfect information they possessed re- 
specting Mogul afairs in the east of Persia 
and in Transoxiana. 





He moved out at the head of 


The commander of the last expedition 
in called Chéldi Khén by Ferishta; and 
Touldai Khan, was one of the officers of 
Ohdrdn Khén then aking of Persia. (Price, 
vol. ii. p. 606. ‘most, conspicuous 
general of the same monarch was Kut- 
Tigh Shab, who was at Herdtin this year, 
A.D, 1297 (Prioe, vol. ii. p. 616, and De 
Guignes, vol. ifi. p. 270), and might pos- 
sibly have led an expedition to India, 
though circumstances make it im e. 
Opposed to this coincidence of names, 
which would lead us to suppose thoos 
invasions to have been made by the Mo- 
guls of Persia, is the positive assertion 
of Ferishta, that they and all the subse- 
quent inroads originated in Déid Khén 
(Dawé Khén], king of Transoxiana, who, 
by his account, was the father of Kutlugh 
Kbén. DéGd Khin is evidently the Doizi 
or Davat Khén mentioned by De Guignes 
(vol. iii, p. 811, and note) as king of 
‘Transoxiana; and Kutlugh is #0 common 
a Mogul name, that two persons may very 
probably have borne it at the aame time. 
‘There does not, therefore, seem to be any 
ground for doubting Ferishta’s socount. 
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determined to proceed to join his brother at Jhéyin. He was 
dissuaded from this by one of his officers, who advised him not 
to give his nephew time to establish his authority, but to show 
himself to the army, whose fidelity he had no reason to distrust. 
Al ud din saw the wisdom of his advice, and mounting his 
horse, wounded as he was, he proceeded towards the camp. He 
met some foraging-parties on his way, by which his retinue 
was increased to about 500 horse. With this escort he 
presented himself on an eminence, in full view of the camp, and 
displayed the white umbrella, which was then the sign of 
sovereignty. He was no sooner perceived than the whole army 
flocked to join him; and the usurper, finding himself 4. sou 
left almost alone, mounted his horse, and sought for "4 deen. 
safety in a precipitate flight. He was overtaken, and his head 
bronght to the king, who put the other conspirators to death. 

The king then proceeded to join his brother, and soon after 
resumed the siege of Rintambér, But his utmost efforts omer ais- 
were insufficient to take the place; and, before long, coud 
he received intelligence of the revolt of two of his other nephews, 
at Badéin. He did not think it necessary to move himself on 
this occasion: he suppressed the rebellion by means of his 
officers; and when his nephews were sent to him, he first put 
out their eyes, and afterwards ordered them to be beheaded. 

The ill-success of these rebellions did not prevent the occur- 
rence of another, of a still more extraordinary character. Haji 
Moul4, a young slave of one of the principal families in Delhi, 
took advantage of some discontent against the chief magistrate 
of police to collect a mob and put him to death, under pretence 
of an order from the king ; and having thus got a body of 
infuriated followers, he proceeded to take possession of the city, 
to release the prisoners, distribute the royal arms and treasures 
among his adherents, and to set up a prince of the royal family 
for king. The decided conduct of a local officer prevented the 
ill effects of this explosion. He contrived to introduce a body 
of troops into the capital, killed H&ji Moulé, dispersed his 
rabble, and put his new king to death. 

Many executions followed by the king’s order ; and, amongst 
others, the wholefamily of H4ji Moulé’s formermaster, men, women, 
and children, were slaughtered, without a charge against them. 

At length Rintambor fell, after a siege of more than Fall of 
a year. The réja, with his family, and the garrison a 
were put to the sword. 2.0, 700," 

In the year 1303, Al& ud din went, in person, against Chitér, 
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greater part of the Maratta country; and so impressed Ramded 
with the impossibility of resistance, that he came out of his 
fortress, and agreed to accompany Ciiftir to Delhi, He was there 
received with favour, returned loaded with honours, and from 
that time forward remained faithful to the Mussulmans. A cir- 
cumstance ocenrred during this expedition which deserves to be 
mentioned. Alp Khan, governor of Guzerat " (who must. story of the 
be distingnished from Alaf Khiin, the king’s brother), Dowal pévi. 
had been directed to march to Dedgiri, to co-operate with Céftir. 
His road lay through Baglina, where the fugitive rija of Guzerat 
had taken refuge as has been related. This réja’s wife, Canli 
Dévi," had been taken prisoner during his flight, and having been 
carried to Alé ud din’s harem, had gained a great share of his 
favour by her beauty and talents. On hearing of the intended 
march of these forces, she entreated that means might be taken 
to recover her daughter by the réja, who still remained with the 
exiled prince. Alp Khan was enjoined to attend to this object, 
and endeavoured, by the offer of favourable terms, to prevail on 
the raja to give up his danghter. The réja rejected his over- 
tures, and Alp Khan marched against him. The princess, 
whose name was Dewal Dévi, had long been sued for by the son 
of Rémdeé, the raja of Dedgiri; but her father, considering a 
Maratta, however high in station, as an unworthy match for the 
daughter of a Rajput, had rejected all his offers. In the present 
extremity, however, he gave a reluctant consent, and the princess 
was sent off, with an escort, to Dedgiri. Immediately after her 
departure, Alp Kh&n succeeded in defeating and dispersing the 
raja’s army. His victory afforded him little satisfaction, when he 
found that the princess had escaped him; and knowing the influence 
of Caul& Dévi, and the impetuons temper of the king, he gave up 
his whole attention to the means of accomplishing an object which 
they had both so much at heart. His utmost efforts were not at- 
tended with success; and he had arrived within a march of Dedgiri 
without hearing any tidings of the princess, when a party who had 
gone from his camp to sce the caves of Elléra happened, by mere 
chance, to fall in with her escort; and being under the necessity of 
fighting in self-defence, they dispersed the escort, and captured the 
princess, before they were aware of the importance of their acquisi- 
tion. Alp Khan, delighted with his prize,immediately marched with 
her to Delhi. Her beauty made such an impression on the king’s 


eldest son, Khizr Khan, that he soon after married her; and their 
‘© [He was the queen's brother, cf. Fe- a.#, 700.—En.] 

rishta, Pers. tert, p. 176, 1. 4, and p. 216,  [Rerishte’s text has Kanwalé Devi, 

1. 16.’ The king's brother had died in ic. Kamal Devi —Ep.] 
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After this expedition Ciifiir returned, with vast treasures, to 
Delhi." It seems to have been about this time that Ald ud din at 
once discharged the whole of the Mogul converts from Aasaacro of 
his service. Thongh habitually turbulent, they seem to 
have given no immediate occasion for this violent and %u bie 
imprudent measure. Being now driven to despair, some of them 
entered on a plot to assassinate the king; and on its being 
detected, the king ordered the whole of them (amounting, 
according to Ferishta, to 15,000) to be massacred, and their 
families to be sold for slaves. 

Ramded had died before, or during, Ciiftir's last expedition ; 
aud his son, who succeeded him, was already snspected of dis- 
affection. He now withheld his tribute; and some disturbances 
having likewise taken place in Carnata, Caftir once more set out 
to quell them. He put the rija of Dedgiri to death, a.m. 188, 
and carried his arms over all Mahirdshtra and Carnita, % it 
compelling those princes who still retained their terri~ soateepent 
tories to pay tribute ; and, after accomplishing all the tra ses 
objects of his expedition, he returned again to Delhi. 

Ali nd din’s constitution had by this time yielded to a long 
course of intemperance. His ill-health made him more qnesigues 
suspicions and irritable than ever; and, like most people 24's 
who distrust the bulk of mankind, he was the dupe of one “"™ 
artful individual. This was Ciiftir, the extent of whose abilities 
Was equalled by the depravity of his principles. The use he made 
of his influence was to destroy all who he thought might rival 
him in favour, and afterwards to irritate the king against his sons, 
and the queen their mother, who might otherwise have found 
means to reconcile him to his children. Cuafdr first encouraged 
him in the notion that he was slighted and neglected by them in 
his illness, and at last infused suspicions that they were plotting 
against his life. Al& ud din, notwithstanding his unfeeling 
nature, seems to have had some affection for his offspring ; so 





Tughlak. The revolt of Seiad Hasan in 
Madber against Mobammed Tughlak is 
also mentioned by Ferishta. (Briggs, 


religion bad been introduced in that 
quarter from Arabia, sume centuries be- 
fore Ald ud din’s invasion of the Deckan ; 


vol. i. p. 423.) It is not probable that 
Céfir conquered the western territory of 
the Ballils, because it appears from 
Wilks’ Mysore, that the remains of that 
family retired to Téndr near Seringapa- 
tam; and Ibn Batiita found Malabér, 
(which be visited on his way to. and on 
his return from, Maiiber) in the hands of 
Hindi princes, except Hondwar, which 
was held by a Mussulman under the 
sovereignty of a Hindi, ‘The Mussulman 


and it did not become the dominant one 
until the conquest of Malabér by Heider 


It. 

™ Ferishta states that, at this time, 
there was no silver coinage in the Car- 
natic : and Colonel Briggs observes that 
the same was true to a certain extent, till 
very lately : the common coin was the 
pagoda, and there was a small coin called 
a gold fanam, as low in value as a six- 
pence. 
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sourees :—convivial meetings, where men opened their secret 
thoughts to each other; connexions between great nobles, espe- 
cially by intermarriages; and, above all, the unequal distribn- 
tion of property, and the accumulation of wealth by governors 
of provinces. The king concurred in these opinions: he for- 
bade the use of wine, and prohibited all private meetings and 
political discussions among the nobles of his court, till, at 
length, no man could entertain his friends without a written 
order from the vazir. No marriage among the nobility was 
allowed without a licence from the crown. Farmers were 
limited to a certain quantity of land, and « certain unmber of 
cattle and servants. Graziers, in like manner, were restricted 
as to the number of their floeks and herds. Official emoln- 
ments were reduced; the land-tax was increased, and more 
rigorously exacted; and, at last, the king became so rapacions, 
that the private property both of Mussulmans and Hindis was 
confiscated without a cause, so that men were almost reduced 
to a level over all the empire.” 

Among other measures of Alé ud din, one was for fixing 
rates for the prices of all articles. This plan originated in a 
wish to reduce the pay of the troops, which the king thonght 
would be unjust unless the expense of living was lowered 
likewise. Accordingly, prices were fixed for grain, cattle, 
horses, &e., and for all other commodities, which were classed 
for the purpose.“ Everything was inclided except labour. 
Public granaries were constructed; importation was encon- 
taged, exportation forbidden; money was advanced to mer- 
chants to enable them to import goods. Wholesale purchases 
were not allowed; hours were fixed for opening and shutting 
shops; and the whole was rendered effective by public reports 
to the king, and the employment of spies and informers to 
detect breaches of the regulation. 

A dearth which ensued soon after occasioned a relaxation in 
enforcing the rules abont grain; and the others, though not 
rescinded till the next reign, were probably in a great measure 
neglected after the king had cooled on his scheme. 

One of Ala ud din’s maxims was, that “religion had no con- 
nexion with civil government, but was only the business, or 
rather amusement, of private life;” and another, that “the 





'” It is difficult to reconcile this state- 
ment, the last words of which are Ferish- 
ta’s, with the same author's glowing ac- 
fount of the general prosperity ; but it 
is probable the unfavourable picture only 


applies to the last years of the reign. 

I" ‘Tables of the prices are given in 
Ferishta, and would be interesting if the 
value of ‘the coins could be better ascer- 
tained. 
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Will of as wise prince was heeettecr Chants tlre aplnions of variald 
leetios of mens” Abiid din had reigned upwards of twenty veare. 


Mabsirih Nhil,. 


On the death of Atiud din, Caffte produced a pretended will 
of that prince, appotuting his venngest son.an infant, to be hie 
sHeeessor, under the cuantianship of Caftir. 

Having thus gained: possession of the government, Caftir par 
out the eVars af Che kings two eldest montis, sutaed ppeot ernagy aft.r 
went oussassins ote otittrder the third son, Molurik. The geens- 
Hs, however, Were Won over nil Draelticead fer spare him; ated 
before Caftir had time to take further mensures, he was hine-If 
assassinated by the roval wuard, headed by their commander ate 
has Lieutetuent. 

Molutrik wos immediately mised ote the vevernment. BD 
Cert. id) not asstimme the title of kiuy for {we trent las, al Uhr: 
Mew end af which titre lhe deperiy ol hits Infnnet Pere’ her uf 
Moerrem?  Sheehirs ame sent: hime tem hill-fort for life. 

Heonest puto te death the two officers whe had placed him 
on the throne, and: broke up the gard. He mised) several af 
his slaves tediivh rauko and ofthese, and made one of them ¢a ec. 
verted Hindi, te whom die gave the tithe ef Khhusron Kohan) hee 
Vagzir: se that his Gest acts cuvecnn enrnest of the blawly and 
lbeoutions reten Which was te follaw, 

These nisdecds were not entirely iitmived with yond actbene: 
lie set free all priseners, fe the mlttaber of | | ewer pi. 
Hoasare, Which could onks have been commendable after a 
retn dike the preceding. Ele restored: the dands confiscated bes 
Adal ding retieved! dus oppressive tuves, and abolished hice 
restrictions on trade and preperty. 

Hie datlitars proceedimes tu the earls part oof his reign wen 
bet odess anertterions, de sent oan army to reduce Gnzerat, 
cated peasant teed, "avaase TEL fee tae bbe keane, where hee foo hk 
Heoryevl perisedier, nrad Prats tatnasetad ooPederpe-a lian far he 
Haee-L alive. Havin cenipletedy restored tranquillity, he pe 
Dittseb te Delhi ated cave ditnself up ten course of the mer: 
ede taedt ated dren dedeae tery. Ole of lites amsemenf. was 
foeeonpany a treep ef netresses tte femsh hiasbit, and ¢.- 
bare hye Ts ee Se | ee ueobilite, Ble Bae 
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Sorpeiie trad ander suehoa primes there shenkd be a continnal 
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suceession of conspiracies and rebellions, each of which was 
followed by tortures and executions, and each gave rise to fresh 
suspicions and additional acts of tyranny. 

During his expedition to the Deckan, he sent his favourite 
Khusrou to conquer Malabar, which he effected in the oe 
course of a year, and brought a great treasure to Delhi. sei 
The whole administration of the government was then confided 
to him, and every man’s life and fortnne was at his , 5. 1310, 
mercy. He put some of the nobility to death, and ‘7 
struck such a terror into the rest, that they thought Kiera 
themselves fortunate in being allowed to quit the court, ore Hinds 
and leave the king to the machinations of his favourite. Sous.” 
The opportunity was not lost on Khusrou, who surrounded the 
king with his creatures, and filled the capital with Hindi troops 
of his own cast ;" until at length, when his plot was matured, 
he perpetrated the murder of his infatuated master, and .». a. 
at once assumed the vacant throne. He put to death ac 
all the survivors of the family of Al& ud dfn, and awwal, stur- 
transferred Dewal Dévi to his own seraglio. His “other wea 
measures were in the same spirit. But, notwithstand- italy 
ing his infamous character and his manifold crimes, he did not 
fail to obtain adherents, and to strengthen his party. He not 
only brought his own low creatures into power, but endeavoured 
to gain over the established nobles, by investing them with some 
of the highest offices. Among this number was Jén& Khén, the 
son of Ghizi Kh&én Tughlak, governor of the Panjab, whose 
reputation and influence made it of the utmost consequence to 
conciliate him. In this Khusrou failed. Jim& Khén fled from 
the court, and Ghazi Khén went into open rebellion ; and, 
marching to Delhi with the veteran troops of the frontier, he 
gained a victory over the dissolute and ill-commanded , ,, 1321, 
bands opposed to him, and put an end to the reign and Av3* 
life of the usurper, to the universal joy of the people. Reie>®. 
On entering Delhi, Gh&zi Kh&n made a declaration that his 
ouly object was to deliver the country from oppression, and that 
he was willing to place any of' the royal line on the throne. No 
member of the Khiljf family was found to have survived, and 
Tughlak was himself proclaimed under the title of Ghiy&s ud 
din. 


\ [He was a converted Parwiri slave admitted to build a house within the town. 
of Guzertt; this cast is one of Hindi See Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 387.—E.] 
outcasts, deemed so unclean as not to be 
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CHAPTER HE. 


HotUsk oF TUGHLAK, SEDADS, AND Hotsk or win, 


HOUSE OF TUGHLAR. 


(shina ned din Tughlak. 


Gaatvas rp opfs Trennak was the son oof ao Turki) slave of 
cea, Gthiv&s nd dfn Balen, by an Tndian mother." Ht 
eh whele retyn was as conmnendable as his aceession war 
Mameless. He beyan by restoring onter in his internal admins- 
stration, and ody patting his frontier ino an effective state of 
ap. 1xe3, defence against the Mowuls. He then sent his son, 
ee Jind Khan. te settle the Deckan. where affairs had 
everett fallen inte disorder, Jtimat Khan's operations were 
beméne  sneeessful, until he reached Warangal, on the fortifi- 
eations of which place he was unable to make any impression : 
the siege was protracted antl the setting-in of the hot winde. 
nn perbinpes till the firse burst of the reat senso: a malignant 
distetn per broke out oan his earup and his: troops, already de- 
pressed bs these disasters, were alarined by falee repuorts of the 
death of the kines and ao revedution at Delhi, Ato length, eage 
of his principal others deserted him with their tne; and 
the prince himself, endeavouring fe oretrent with the rest, wae 
pressed by the Tindts, and pursued with great slaughter, towards 
Peontaribad. ble oudy bromght back 04m) jerse, ont of his 
Whole arn. te Dedit ind Kliati proved himself se tndtecreet 
stl selfswilled oan has own oretun. that anos dithendt te help 
neeribing oo oshare of has failure, moothis instance, te hameelf, 
‘ ; pues ‘He was mere sneeessfil in his net rah Tereaped > pret tewak 
cant ~ ! Bidar oa place of streneth and importance : aud after 
terme Wats redteed: Warsnwals and dronelit the mii prtscoter 
ere Ce 


ee oo 2 no The res wae aftermarile eviemere! amf 
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After this the king proceeded in person to Bengal, where 
Bakarra Khan, the father of the former king, Kei , 5, i245, 
Kobad, still retained his government, after a lapse of “™** 
forty years. He was now confirmed in possession, and permitted 
the use of royal ornaments, by the son of his father’s former slave. 

The king also settled some disturbances in Siinérgong (now 
Dacca*), which seems to have been a province independent of 
Bengal. On his way back, he reduced Tirhut (formerly Mithila), 
and took the raja prisoner. 

As he approached the capital he was met by his eldest son, 
Jind Khén, who received him with magnificence in a wooden 
pavilion erected for the occasion. During the cere- peanor mo 
monies the building gave way, and the king, with five "5 
other persons, was crushed in its fall. This misfortune may have 
been purely accidental; but the unusualness of erecting such 
a structure at all, the opportune absence of the eldest prince 
at the moment, and the circumstance of the second, who ,.», 1325, 
was his father’s favourite, being involved in the same fn "jus. * 
calamity, fixed strong suspicions on the successor, in Révn! 
whose favour everything turned out so well. 

The fort or castle of Taghlak&bad, which is remarkable even 
at Delhi for its massive grandeur, was build by Ghiyds ud din. 


Mohammed Tughlak. 


Jina Khén, who assumed the name of Sultén Mohammed, 
took possession of his dignity with extraordinary mag- 0, 1535, 
nificence ; and distributed gifts and pensions to his Character of 
friends, and to men of learning, with a profusion never Tata 
before equalled. He established hospitals and almshouses on 
the same liberal scale; and throughout his whole reign his 
munificence to the learned was such as to deserve and to obtain 
their warmest expressions of praise. 

It is admitted, on all hands, that he was the most eloquent. 
and accomplished prince of his age. His letters, both in Arabic 
and Persian, were admired for their elegance, long after he had 
ceased to reign. His memory was extraordinary: and besides 
a thorough knowledge of logic, and the philosophy of the Greeks, 
he was much attached to mathematics, aud to physical science; 
and used himself to attend sick persons, for the purpose of 
watching the symptoms of any extraordinary disease. He was 
regular in his devotions, abstained from wine, and conformed in 


* Hamilton's Hindostan, vol. i. p. 187. “See Jon Battita, p. 180, 
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his private life te all the moral precepts of his religion. [uo war 
he wae distinguished for his gallantry and personal activity, <0 
that his contemporaries were justified ino esteeming him as one 
of the wonders of the age. 

Yet the whale of these splendid talents and seccomplishinents 
were given to him in vain: they were accompanied by a perver- 
sion of judement whieh, after every allowance for the intesxiea- 
tien of absolute power, leaves as in donbt whether he was not 
atteeted by some degree ot insanity. His whole life was «pent 
in pursuing Visionary schemes, by means equally irrational, and 
with a total disregant of the satferings which they occasioned 
te his subjects: and its results were more calamitens than Chese 
of' any other Indian reign, 

His first net was one which neither his virtnes nor defevts 
would have led us to anticipate. An army of Moguls, under a 
vers celebrated general, Timirshin Khan having entered the 
Panjab, he bought them off by the payment of an immene 
contribution: une this first fustanee of such policy In Tudia Was 
not, as might have been expected, followed by fresh tvasions, 

His next ineasure was equally Ineousistent with his character, 
for it was perfectly rational and well-judged, (He completed the 
reduction of the Deckan. and brought his test remote provinces 
Inte as good onder as these near his capital. 

Wil eof He othen plunged into the career which seemed 
M hamme! naturally enited) te his wenitus, 

He first determined on the conquest of Persia, and assembled 
Pryectt on Vast arias: Which. after it had consumed his trea. 
Verna. sures, dispersed for want oof pay. and carried pillage 
and ruin te every quarter, 

His next nidertaking Was te conquer China, and all tae ex. 
Avena hansted coffers with the plunder of that rich monan ov. 
une With this view he sent aan arias ef 100,000 men Cirengh 
the Hinalaya meuntains sbnt when the passayve was effected, 
the Indians found a pewerful Chinese army assembbed ot Che 
frontier, with Which theirs, reduced ino numbers and evLaustes! 
bev fhetuscne, Wats Hiable te cage. Their provistens likewise Cathet; 
nnd thie wp preci h of the Tues sectgscdl lie] OD f welrsatt of a tlaotent 
dedas dn filling Taek. 

During thetr retrest ties Were lairessedl by the metas tadiesrs, 
wlanvhtercd Iwo the pursing enemy. ard wern out by famine. 
The Chinese: Were af lias! checked by thie: torrets of ruil. whi 


© Perushta cee he Puen. cba * Periehts tiakes io aunt G- J,)° cee 


ro },.-ee. 
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began to fall, and the Indians, in time, made their way through 
the mountains; but they now found the low-country inundated, 
and the hills covered with impervious jungle. So terrible were 
the calamities of their retreat, that at the end of fifteen days 
scarcely 8 man was left to tell the tale; and many of those who 
had been left behind in garrisons, as the army advanced, were 
pat to death by the king, as if they had contributed to the. 
failure of this ill-starred expedition. 

As this expedition had failed to relieve the king’s wants, he 
had recourse to another, almost equally ill-contrived. Introdaetion 
He had heard of the use of paper-money in China, ¢ Sane 
and he now introduced the system into his own dominions, sub- 
stituting copper tokens for paper. The king’s insolvency, and 
the instability of his government, destroyed the credit of his 
tokens from the first; foreign merchants refased to take them, 
and all attempts at compulsion were evaded, even at home; 
trade, in consequence, was at a stand, and confusion and dis- 
tress were spread throughout all ranks. The king gained, to 
appearance, in the payment of his debts, but his receipts were 
diminished in the same proportion; the roots of his revenue were 
struck at by the impoverished condition of his subjects; and the 
result of all this sacrifice of the fortunes of the people was to 
leave his own in greater embarrassment than ever. 

The king’s exactions, which were always excessive, were now 
rendered intolerable by the urgency of his necessities:’ 
the husbandmen abandoned their fields, fled to the sndetse | 
woods, and in many places maintained themselves by ™s- 
rapine; many towns were likewise deserted, and Mohammed, 
driven to fury by the disorders which he had himself occasioned, 
revenged himself by a measure which surpassed all his other 
enormities. He ordered out his army as if for a grand hunt, 
surrounded an extensive tract of country, as is’ usual on the 
great scale of the Indian chase; and then gave orders that the 
circle should close towards the centre, and that all within it 
(mostly inoffensive peasants) should be slaughtered like wild 


* {A paper-currency appears to have 
existed in China two centuries before the 
Moghul conquest ; and we find it in full 
foree under the successors of Chengiz 
Khan, as it is described by Marco Polo, 
who resided in the court of Kubléi Khan, 
from about A.D. 1274 to 1291, and Ibn 
Batuta, who visited China as Muhammad 
Tughlak’s ambassador about A.D. 1845. 
Kai Khatu, the Moghul ruler of Persia, 
tried to introduce the same system there 


in A.D. 1294, but failed. (See Journal 
B.A.S. 1860.) Muhammad Tughlak issued 
copper tokens instead of the paper notes 
(called chaus in Persia from the Chinese 
word), and many of them are still extant. 
Mr. Thomas, by a comparison of the ex- 

tant cuins, fixes their issue as having con- 

tinued from A.H. 780 to A.H. 782.—ED.] 

7 (Zia ud din Barni says that he in- 

creased the land-tax of the Doab district 
ten and twentyfold (p. 473).—ED.] 
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eusts. This sortoof hunt was more than ouce repeated: and 
ona subsequent ocension there was a general uinssacre of the 
inhabitants of the great city of Canouy. These herrars led) in 
due time to famine, and che iisertes of the COnnETV exceeded 
all power of description. 

All this oppression was not allowed fo pass without attempts 
Retetine (Shake it off. Mohammed's own nephew first revolted 
cei 1) Malwa, andl, being pursued by the king inte the 
18. 7m. Deckan, was taken and flaved alive. Malik Behrd&m, 
the old triend of the king’s father, whom he had helped ta monnt 
w the throne. next: rebelled in the Panjab. nud) was also 


.b, 1, 

om 7@  sobdned and put toe death. 
Permanent Benyal soon after revolted ander a Museniman officer, 
Bena, and was never again subdued. The country on the 
Qiu rt 


ets, const of Coromandel” almost immediately followed the 


a.B. 76 
endefthe ooxnple, and lid the same success, 


Verumatibe: The king went in person to pot down this last rebel- 
lion, bat his army wos attacked by a pestilence at Warangal, 
and suffered: soomuch by its ravaves, that he was obliged to 
return te Detviri, On lites was lie had occasion te have a tooth 
drawn, and he buried it, with great ceremony, under a magni- 
fieent tomb, 

Meanwhile the Afvhaus crossed the Indus and mvaged the 
Panjab; when thes retired they were succeeded bv the Gakkar, 
who took Laslwor, ane completed the rin of the province, 

The rajas of Carnata and Téelingina now formed a combination 
Ketwrten fe recover them independence, The former was the 


vf the Hinsta , . . 
tnedane ft founder of anew dynasty, erected on the rains of that 


Trrngena of Ballal, which fined: its capital at) Bijayanagar. and 
emree  Intntatbed a hearty equal struggle with the Museal- 
Mane until near the end oof the sinteenth century; the latter 
resnined possession of Warangal, while Mohammed's garrisons 


were expe dled from every part of their dominions, 


"Ud Rerpebts ce se ct eed Matar ane rabdegrant eatant of Bukharava ss -batesd 
Segre pe ey Worev teed in. bbe. iteder Q to tee the lates a fe PST! | ete tre 
Suysel Hae. OF Hits tee atte Bins thirty. f cp years reign, 


“ [Phe re tae ag ere at mee itis there nis fuurtesn Wathasa wh ap 
poreatee ite Harmd. literary Listers ast pears te have been ae aed SAVaGe was 
Boas eee tirpeetuae ed CV mw Cetpe rata re VIN as bane prsthie tstiete F ancl we ome t bem 


t Wdareel ov arraasage Te webs®s ta .m URee aanen ff ..tuteeutarice un the \ eden 
oh Aad amie fhe f tebe 2 Virate- chicos php al eveteme 120. atnl grammes 
“agara, tote prams, Psa arava ated wihavea awave tuenteme his potne e 
Barthara, with fhe ob fw oe ettered Heal, Hate ithe .. inu.emeties? «¢ hae eughka 


steeds Msedlans a Vide orstey [hae s+ -tuatas ot new Wie 4.0 Mucdensne MAS. . Cubetradka, 
hate ef the of nedargg se dues of the Peay 22h AC) Burned, Preface 
MasViade stag cre OTe Jobe teat thie ae thee Veer fn eth onsen - Bite ! 

po fea a Bes wed The earisnt upper 
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The famine in Hindostan being at this time at its height, the 
governor of Sambal became unable to collect his otner 
revenue, and, dreading the king’s violence, went into ie, 
rebellion. He was soon crashed, as was a similar «x. 76, 
insurgent at Bidar, in the Deckan ; but a new rebellion almost 
immediately followed in the latter place by one of the chiefs of 
converted Moguls, or, as they were now called, Amir ,,, 
Jadida, or new nobility, The present revolt was 
quashed, but their other chiefs remained as ready as ever to 
profit by any new disturbance. 

The next rebellion was that of Ein ul Mulk, who, being 
removed from his government of Oudh to that of the Deckan, 
suspected the king’s intentions, and threw off his allegiance. 
He was soon rednced, but, contrary to all expectation, was 
pardoned, and restored to his office. 

The governor of the Deckan, who had hitherto made head 
against his continually increasing difficulties, was afterwards 
removed ; and the conntry was placed under the king’s son-in- 
law, Im4d ul Mulk, while a great addition was laid on the 
revenue of the province. 

Mélwa likewise was put under a new governor of low origin, 
who showed his zeal by a treacherous massacre of seventy of the 
Mogul Amfrs, on which the officers of the same nation pepetion of 
in Guzer&t prevailed on the rest of the troops to join eMoga 
them in rebellion. The king suppressed this insurrec- urs 
tion in person, and ravaged his own province as if it ,. 1s, 
had been an enemy’s, giving up the rich towns of “*7* 
Cambay and Surét to plunder. 

Some of the rebels of Guzer&t, having taken refuge in the 
Deckan, were protected by the Mogul Am{rs in that province, 
which Mohammed so highly resented that he ordered those chiefs 
to be made prisoners. They soon after effected their generat 
escape, raised a general rebellion, and proclaimed Prato te 
Ismafl Khén, an Afgh4n general, king. Mohammed Yigcuiey 
Tughlak, with a courage and activity worthy of a better °™"s 
cause, hastened to the Deckan, defeated the insurgents, and 
shut up the chiefs and their king in the fort of Dedgiri. Before 
he could complete his success by the capture of that fortress, 
his presence was required by a new revolt in Guzer&t ; and as 
he was marching to suppress it, the people of the Deckan rose 
on his rear, and plundered his baggage and elephants. The 
disturbance in Guzer&t was, however, got under, and the chiefs 
compelled to take refuge with the Réjpat princes of Tatta in 
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Sind, when intelligence arrived from the Decekan that things 
had there assumed ao more formidable shape than ever, The 
rebel king hiwl aladiented ino favonr of Hasan Gang (whe 
fonnded the new dynasty of Bahmanf), and under his auspices 
the insurgents hind defeated and slain) Mohammed's son-in-law, 
Tmaid ul Mulk, and not only recovered the Deckan, bot induced 
the vovernor of Malwa to join in'thetr insurrection, ~Moham- 
ined. now sensible of his error in hastening to oppose every new 
revolt, and noe first settling that on hand, determined to place 
Cruzerat on ow secure footing before he ventured to confront the 
inerensed ditheulties which threatened him=oin’ the Deckan. 
Although already in preearions health, he set out after the fai 
tives to Sind. Tle was Upposed by the rebels on thie Lodus, Lose 


Ibeath -f crossel the river tn defianee of them: and had reached 
Mubatumet on . . . 

1 “alah. Fatta. when be hind ano aecessiong of dtness, and died 
ab 185), 


Mar ho, i that city, leaving the reputation of one of the most 
Moser accomplished princes and mest: farions tyrants that 
ever adorned of disgraced hamun nature, 

Ameng the many projects of Mohanimed, none oceaoned 
Reaver g S@ neh tisery or gave tise tese mitch complaint, as 
ee that oof trausferring the capital from) Delhi te Pedgir. 
arlaber The design was by ne means unreasonable inttself, if 


cay r.ces --f 

Meee! ot hind been beyun without preeipitaney, and conducted 
With steadiness, But) Mohammed, as soonoas the fisnev struck 
him, ordered the whole of the inhabitants of Delhi ta nmoave 
to Pecvin, te whieh die gave the tame of Doulatahedh’ After 
this the peopl: were twiee permitted to retum to Delhi. and 
twree compelled, on pain oof death, to leave ait: one off Chese 
PeevVetietits took place urine a fisnnatiies, and calised| a preligions Javes 
of lifes mnel all were attended with rain and distress to thonsands. 
The plan entirels fratted a thre end, Another of hts white Was 
fas neh pew leederes the may erent af’ the hevatuad calif TT) Biav pt, feo 
selratoamvestiture from him. and strike outief the dist of kings 
all whe divd tet: recemeed ao stumdar confirmation of their tithe." 
Anether very epensive cote owas te civide the: country tte 


"UN Chae = went bie thapeecteed thie Peach bedinia' idan thes iitene-f Bas; 
promen® poet wha be oti ards aot pee hewl rewsstureed ass Al-baenle a Abe! 
ote pee PP the ret male cf die itdes ata 1 base femme tiedarite vecmntitstared G: CROP bee 
eds 'ave Dive poem one tet the bal ae ae Vtectnimas oath -erte um bray, umtal if wae 


porter fey en.) he oath perpemdicg ar for oct sereed by the C080. times etaptrw im af 
Te feet the sents an or leanne thr oagh Pode Boe we fer! meevount 4 Misbamerem | 
wir dite peste om the heart f the Tiahiabe peesseehnee in this matler, are 
1.6 Vhe wk we we et tebe d ore “Zou Vela Bart pope biel -- dt He: .awil 
Set o Boot pe teh eat ale oan the The Whacafie tratae --0 hie came uneteml ¢ 
*“ . ft 6 Lae. wr, Ba 

After bre fal of the Whaitfat of 
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districts of sixty miles square, that the cultivation might be 
carried on under the management of the government. 

Many particulars regarding this reign are given by Ibn 
Batiita, a native of Tangiers, who travelled over all poreignac- 
Asia, avd visited the court of Mohammed about a.p, comci™* 
1341, and who could have no interest in misrepresen- #°°*"* 
tation, as he wrote after his return to Africa. He confirms 
to their full extent the native accounts both of the king's 
talents and of his. crimes, and gives exactly such a picture 
of mixed magnificence and desolation as one would expect 
under such a> sovereign. He found an admirably regulated 
horse and foot post from the frontiers to the capital, while the 
conutry was so disturbed as to make travelling unsafe, He 
describes Delhi as a most magnificent city, its mosque and 
walls without an equal on earth; but, althongh the king was 
then repeopling it, it was almost a desert. “The greatest 
city in the world (he says) had the fewest inhabitants.” 

The king being absent, he was carried, with some other noble 
and learned strangers who arrived along with him, to the court 
of the queen-mother, where they were received and entertained 
with respect and attention, and dismissed with robes of honour. 
He had a house allotted him, with an ample supply of provi- 
sions and everything he could desire, and 2,000 dinars were 
given to him “to pay for his washing.” His daughter happening 
to die, it was privately reported to the king by post; and when 
the funeral took place, he was surprised to find it attended by 
the vazir, and performed with all the ceremonies usual for the 
nobles of the country. The queen-mother sent for his wife to 
console her, and presented her with dresses and ornaments. 

The king’s own manners, when he returned, were as courteous 
as his previous proceedings. Ibn Batita went out to meet 
him, and was graciously received, the king taking him by the 
hand and promising him every kindness. He afterwards made 
him a judge, conversed with him in Arabic on the duties of 
the office; and when Ibn Battta hesitated, on account of his 
ignorance of the Indian language, the king, though somewhat 
ruffled by his starting difficulties, answered his objections with 
temper, and assigned him a most liberal salary. He afterwards 
paid his debts, to the amount of 55,000 dindrs," on his request- 
ing it in an Arabic poem. But Ibn Battta soon found the 

" The dinir, at this period, seems to Tughlak’s dindr was a gold coin weighing 


have been avery small coin; but Ido not 200 grains.—Ep.] 
know its precise value. ” [Muhammad 
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danverous ureothiael jae mtennd song, A particular ery ise tear 
Delhi falling under the king's suspicions, he homediately pat 
him te death, and seized all persons who had frequented tis cell, 
Among Che namber was Tho Batata, who was one of the very 
few who escaped with their lives. After this he took an earls 
opportunity of resizuine hits ottiee ; but the King, instead of being 
offended, attached hun te can embass, which he was sending to 
China, in return for a vers splendid one whieh lind just) reached 
his court, 

The Mahometan empire to the east of the Tidus was more 
the wan. OU Mensive dn the earhy part of thos King’s rene than 
Cen ee (Heoever Was catany other period, but the provinces now 
ate arateet dost were not all retrieved till the time of Aurangztb; 
te att aid, even in these which did uot revelt, the rosal 
anthority recenved a shock from whieh it did net) recover till 
the necession af the Mogul dvansty. 

There ts in general so ditthe seruple about vetting rid of a bad 
king in the Fast. that itis seldom: suehoexvtensive tiscinef ts 
broveht abeut diy the iggovernmient= ef oone naan, 


| : Pugh! hs, 


On the death oof Mohammed Tugidak the army feli inte: die. 
ceaw,  Ofderssan wine. as usual, the Mogi) were Coe prite 
om cipal wehors, The Trocdtan chiefs Chow meuttened for the 
first timed sueceedal in repressing Chem. and matsed) Firnzg ud 
din, three dsate: hits Lepliew, Cou flyer Ceareoter, He left a chetaeiie 
tnent) tee settle Stud. and mired alone tie Tidus te Uet, aud 
thenee te Pe diay Wiese he overcame tn opposition set up in tae 
yraatiye af | eliiled, the readoor SU pps hitlants mente ooel tats pte clevernneer, 

Three: Veurs after tuts Wweessony te tasule wa dat ferruapet Coo FewueVe er 
shows meenl owed overran Che whode province, but was od 
7 thle te reduee his enemy. until tie mus setting tn 
compe ibe iti fee Tefresat. 

Atos date: period fae recetved enubissstes beti tron: Besarid aul 


eb its Fares dan Riu. cobed Cites ite haeow Le ofaraef tlie tavde-pertidetioe 
a DP nares Creed. petiimpes, Wnt Pe ete MS 

vat his hemittal superbermy. Whether the treaty with 
a, Bettiel Wins tected pe rsonadoor wihettier the destin of 


Pao rst hesc Wars a feuaptattes, fer dufrrariea it, we tind the war 
bts? qtatnesdtiate dy cone weed woth ce stireessar, Seecneler, macaine! 


a ee | | wit, ", o Faw Gaagiee © Persebea are the I -sek ami Pathe 


ate ge etoet fads , a Pr eatate’, ! “yet Tra) { vdeo at bare ba . 
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whom Firiz marched in person to the extreme south-east of 
Bengal. He afterwards renewed his treaty with Secander, whose 
independence was no longer questioned. Several years after 
this adjustment, some provocation from Jém Bani, the Rajpit 
prince of Tatta, induced the king to march in person to Sind ; 
aud although his expedition was unsuccessful, his failure was 
softened by the nominal submission of the Jém. From Sind he 
went to Guzerét, where he left a new governor. In the course 
of a few years the death of this officer led to another ,», um, 
appointment, and a rebellion of no long duration. Ka 
Other affairs of less importance kept Firiz in activity till a.p. 
1385, when, having reached his eighty-seventh year, . 
he became incapable, from his infirmities, of conducting Ina 
his government, and it fell by degrees entirely into the, rea 
hands of his vazfr. The enjoyment of power tempted that Riyalriog ae 
minister to secure its permanence by plotting against *“ 
the heir-apparent. He had nearly succeeded, through the usual 
calumnies, in paving his way to the succession by the removal of 
the king’s eldest son, when that prince took the bold measure of 
secretly introducing himself into the seraglio, and throwing him- 
self on the affection of his father. Firiz, either from conviction 
or weakness, gave up the vazir, and soon after openly invested 
his son with the whole powers of the state. 
Prince, whose name was Nésir ud din, showed so little 
abi in the exercise of his authority, that in little more than 
ayear he was displaced by two of his cousins. They raised a 
sedition in the capital, and, making use of the name of the old 
king, whose person they had secured, obliged N&sir ud din to 
fly to the mountains of Sarmoér, between the upper courses of 
the Jumna and Satlaj. They then announced that Firiz had 
abdicated in favour of his grandson, Ghiy4s ud din. 

Almost immediately after this revolution Firiz died, at the 
age of ninety. Bile death. 
His reign, though not brilliant in other respects, was bas 
distinguished for the enlightened spirit of his regula-fiamseka 8. 
tions, and the extent and utility of his public works. He limited 

the number of capital punishments, and put a stop to His laws. 
the use of torture and the practice of mutilation ; which last 
prohibition was the more meritorious, as it was at variance with 
"(This was a prince of the Samma first of the Delhi kiugs who brought for- 
dynasty, who had recently expelled the ward, by his patronage, the race of 
Simras. See Sir H. Ellict’s Arabs in  Afghdns, as before histime they were not 


Sind, p. 194—Eb.] held in estimation. —Ep.] 
's [Perishta enya that Firdz was the 
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the Miateometan Jaw. He aboltshed a great oumber of vexations 
tuves and fees, potoan end te all fluctuating and prevaricte 
Hupests, and tixed the revenues in sueh oa manner as te leave as 
little diseretion as posstble to the collectors, and te vive: precision 
nod publicity te the demands of the state, He in seme measur 
fellinte the spirit. of his ttines in ponishing atheism by bauteh- 
nent. but showed hits ustal good sense in discouraging Inxuey im 
apparel by his own example rather than by samptuars laws, 

The following list is given of his public works, for the mainte. 
Hope e THO of which lands were assigned ;—oO dame secres 
worms rivers, to perootaaete Ir rtgeaat foots > 40 Iiemalles, ablp colleges, 
00) curaVanseruis, $00 reservoirs for irriyation, Poo heespitals, 
Jie pathic baths, 100 bridges—besides many other edifices for 
pleasure or ornament, 

The round nambers, ns well as the amonnt of some of the 
ems. stuvest doubts of the aceumes of this list; bat) the 
works of Firdg that sql remain atford safhelent: evidence of the 
Maagnitinke of his undertakings, The most considerble af these 
Is net specified in the dist: itis neanal, from the peint in the 
Junea where it leaves the mountains, by Carnal, te Hansi and 
Hissar. ft renehes to the river Gavar. and in former times was 
amin connected with the Satlay, the nearest of the rivers of the 
Poujab, Tt seetns te have been intended for irrigation : but as 
Iohias deen disused, perhaps stree the death of Fira, we can 
ons widye of it hy the peurt restores] by the Pritish Geovernment, 
Which takes tn the Whole te bees ote Hissar, 1 distance of heb 
titles. Phis portion new turns mills for grinding corn (which 
beter: Were net used tu Tmdinag. and is abse emploved m= saw- 
mills ane ofl ancl suyaremalls. ft doats down rafts of weal 
fret the tnenntains, aud is capable of conves ing mervhamdise 
tt deonts af a certain COUSEFHEtion = but its wrel object is Irn 
atten: da omenns ef whieh it has fertilized a large tract, and 
firth dd tue tntisbatarets from pastoral dif te agrieniture.® 


Ochi ued hon Dughlak Tf. 


Ceivas ued din seeds quarredled with his kinsmen, bes 


an When he had been raised; and) was deposed and 
“sre ninreberedd at the ened of tive taonthis. 
NAch br Veghink, 
MPotehr cranedseen of Pirtz bv another son, was neat) tasde 
Keo and te had reqened fora wear. when Nasir ud dfn left the 
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mountains, where he had remained since his expulsion, returned 
at the head of an army, and recovered the capital. A x». 190, 
contest followed, and lasted for several months, during ne, 
which time Delhi was more than once lost and re- ™ ». 1300, 
covered, until at length Ndsir ud din obtained perma- Aseast 
nent possession, and soon after made his rival prisoner. Bemaséa. 
It was a remarkable circumstance in this contest, that a Hindi 
chief named R4i Sarwar was among the most important of the 
adherents of N&sir, and that the Hindés of Méw&t took an 
active part for his opponent. The household troops, who were 
all foreigners, having shown particular hostility to the con- 
queror, were banished the city; and as some endeavoured to 
conceal their character, recourse was had to a test like the 
Jewish shibboleth, and all were treated as foreigners who could 
not pronounce a certain letter peculiar to the languages of 
Hindostan.” From these circumstances we may judge of the 
increased importance of the MHinddés, and of the native 
Mahometans; since the separation of the kingdoms of Ghér 
and India. 
Nasir ud din Tughiak. 

The second reign of N&sir ud din, though it presented a scene 
of general disorder, was marked by few great events. 

Farhat ul Mdalk, the governor of Guzerdt, revolted, and was 
reduced by Mozaffer Khan, who revolted himself in the next 
reign. There was also a rebellion of R&htér R&jpits beyond 
the Jumna; and the weakness into which the royal authority 
had fallen became everywhere apparent. 

This king’s vazir was a Hindt convert, and was put to death 
on the accusation of his own nephew, an unconverted Hindu. 

On the death of Nasir ud din, his son Huméyiun succeeded, 
but died at the end of forty-five days, when his vounger brother 
Mahmud was placed on the throne. 


Mahmud Tughlak. 


The young king was a minor, and little qualified to restore 
the lost authority of the crown. Mozaffer Khan, the , . 15, 
governor of Guzerdt, began to act as an independent “"-™. 


7 (The king issued an order to the 
effect that those only were natives who 
could say the words Khani Ahari ; and 
when the others did not pronounce the 
words as the king required, but uttered 
them after the fashion of the men of the 
East (Prirbd) and Bangdla. they were put 
to death.” (Ferishta.) General Briggs, 


in a note to his translation. thinks that 
it refers to the letter 7, but this would 
present no more difficulty to a native of 
Bengal than to a Hindtstdni. Can it 
refer to the inherent vowel, which a 
Bengali would naturally pronounce a 
o—Khori Khort 1—Eb.]} 
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prince. Malwa. whieh did deen renunexcd te the crows. after 
the separation of the Deckan. uew permanecuth threw off the 
veke. as did the hitthe provinee of Rhadndeésh ; atd tise new 
kingdotus rematned tidependent audl Che time of Akber, 

The kines own vader alse: seized on the province of Jenn pair, 
Vi ve cae aie feorrtsedeal Hf katerslootn, Menuwhiile flue capital Was 
hare? tern by saneninary broils between factions. The 
Peqatili prov itees locked on with inditference. or fell inte 
disputes ameny themselves j and while the nttention of all 
parties Wits absorbed) dua these fierce commetions, the nVesien 
of Tanerlane borst upon their heads, and overwhelmed the 
contending purtios Inoue contin ruin. 

Tone thine law united the honles of Tartary in the same 
pecan ee Maner. though get te the same extent, as Chengiz 
Teese Rimini steb dike him. he law carrie! his deatmetive 
jurends iteall tae surrounding countries, Though a Turk aed 
ao Mussclugin aid bern ina comporativels: civilized countes, 
lie Was almest as barbarous in his qaede of war, and at lemet 
as shertetohted ino dis pedtes. as the Mogul His cmpire was 
eVe'th Tiers Ptahestent, thee ie: dtd POG | curte nape foo Pelsets, the 
ereater parte the countries he evermn yp and fo seme oof the 
froctierts that rotuatued tec dis family hecusme flourishing pre 
Vinees, if Wis becutise the charmeter of tis beseetualants. furmre=f 
siesta oeentrast te iads cows., | PYee dnsaed conte peal Persin and 
Transexiana. and ravaged Partary, Georcia, and Mesopotamia, 
with ports of Russtcand Siberia, beter he turned jue arms, withent 
the porecteNt 7 ae Quieres Loco thee bist riveted clapite uf Hitdeoetazn. 

Karkone the sprig of van. 1508 Pir Monammed, the wrand: 
ceen ovetoet Taterhine, whe had beet erplhaed in rdueiny 
o_o che Atitiates di Che tnedintsets ad” Sobvnmian, cpveeeged 
the rads Wha it Irnee Wath Leh, ated scods attr teal whee fer Mulea:.. 
TS fhe Soatteets whieh ecehpod hittin fer hypewareds of six menthe. 

Menewhole. Tromerkae parsed the Pitadit (asd hi the ena! 
rete fee Gabel beg tliat cyns Ate!) tol mistehesd ha 
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river by a bridge of rafts and reeds, and marched to the 
Hydaspes, and down its banks to Tulamba, reducing the country 
as he passed. He levied a heavy contribution on Talamba, 
which was afterwards sacked, and the inhabitants massacred by 
the troops,—it is said withont his orders. 

By this time Pir Mohammed had taken Multén by blockade ; 
but the rains having set in, he lost his horses, and was at length 
obliged to shut himself up in the town. On the approach of 
Tamerlane, he set out to meet him, leaving a garrison ,.». 1395, 
in Multén, and joined his father on the Giira or Satlaj. °% 

Tamerlane thence proceeded with light detachment to 
Adjudin, where he met with no sort of resistance; and as 
the town was famous for the tomb of a Mahometan saint, 
“out of respect for his memory, he spared the few inhabituuts 
who remained in the place.” He then proceeded to Batnér, 
and massacred the country people who had taken refuge onder 
the walls. The place afterwards surrendered on terms; Nov. 9, 
but, by one of those mistakes which so constantly accompanied 
Tamerlane’s capitulations, the town was burned, and all the 
inhabitants put to the sword. He then marched to Sdmiina, 
where he joined his main body, haying slaughtered the inhabitants 
of every place he passed. From Siimsina the towns were deserted, 
and consequently there were no more general massacres, Many 
prisoners were, however, taken ; and on reaching Delhi, _Dse.12, 
Tamerlane put to death all of them above fifteen years of age 
(to the number, according to the exaggerated accounts of the 
Mussnlman historians, of 100,000). 

The Indian army, which was inferior in numbers and divided 
in councils, being defeated and driven into the town, Detest of the 
Mahmud Tughlak fled to Guzerit ; Delhi surrendered, — Dec. Fried 
under a solemn promise of protection; and Tamerlane was 
publicly proclaimed Emperor of India. 

What follows is so constant a concomitant of Tamerlane’s 
ises of protection, that we are at a loss whether gack, conta- 
ibe it to systematic perfidy, or to the habitnal Sion snd 

and insubordination of his troops. On this Deni. 
occasion, the most credible accounts attribute the commencement 
to the latter cause. Plunder and violence brought on resistance : 
“This led to a general massacre; some streets were rendered 
impassable by heaps of dead; and the gates being forced, the 
whole Mogul army gained admittance, and a scene of horror 
ensued casier to be imagined than described.” ” 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, 
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For five dave Tamerlane rematned a tranquil spectater of the 
sack und couflayration of the city, and during that time he was 
celebrating no feast tn henenr of his vietory. When the traops 
were weaned with slanghter, aud nothing was left to planeder, 
heave orders for the proseeution of his march; and on the 
ny of tis departure hee °° offered Vpp ter the Divine 
Majesty the sinecre and humble tribute of arwteful 
petiae du the noble mosyue off polished marbles” erected on the 
banks of the Jumnn by Firdz. * 

The Taoety carried off from Delhiois: said te diave heen Very 
vreat, and inowmerable men and women oof all ranks were 
drageed into slavers. Tamerlane secured te hineself the minsone 
and workers in stene and marble for the parpose of constructing 
nomesque at Satmmreaud, 

He othen omiarehed= ote Mirat. where there was ow venereal 
Iateriane MMSS SCTE nnd afterwards crossed the Granves, ane 
frad.a. proceeded hy its banks to neur Hardwar. Where: flat 
river lenves the mountatus. Several athirs tock piace with 
landless af? Hineltis in the skirts of the balls. in which Tatuerlane 
exposed dis person like a private soldier, and noderwent fatignes 
the mor extraordinary as he had reached the awe of stay three, 
Heo ouarched nlony the foot af the mountains te Jamimt cop 
Jummen, verth of Lahory: then turned te the sonth, fell ites 
at 1M the ronte by Which he tiret wdvianced, ane «yc11ttend 
sl Fudis. leaving anarchy. famine and pestilence beta 

batt. * 

Weeonust cstituate: Taterlane’s chareter from lis ae tots, 
Hectenmeer nnd not from the motives assigned to him by pane 
evrists, ner from maxims drwo up by hts onder. seccemling to 
His tdes fn perteet ceverninent. His own memotne of hie life 
throw oaetrue light on his character.’ Thevo are writter, is the 
plat outed pacturesqne style of Thirki autehiogmphs 2 sased if 
There Was oa denbt that they were from Tamerlane’s dictation, 
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and address, his perfect knowledge of mankind, and his bold- 
ness in practising on their weakness, made one of the most 
extraordinary pictures ever presented to the world. The com- 
manding language of barbarous conquerors, contrasted with the 
evasions of the princes whom they threaten, leads us to figure 
them as rude and artless soldiers ; but the essential character 
of Tamerlane was that of a wily politician, and probably it wae 
to similar talents that the other Tartar conquerors owed their 
ascendency over so many chiefs, who were their equals in merely 
military qualities. | 

There is a resemblance between the histories of Chengiz 
Kh&n and Tamerlane; but of those two enemies: of mankind, 
the first was perhaps the more violent, and the second the more 
perfidious. 

For two months after Tamerlane’s departure Delhi remained 
without a government, and almost withont inhabitants. Anarchy ot 
A struggle then took place for the possession of it, in 
which a chief named Ecbél, who had been in power under 
Mahmid, was at last successful. He failed in various ,, 1400 
attempts to extend his authority beyond the districts “"°™ 
round the capital, and, at last, was killed on a distant expedition 
towards Multan. 

Mahmud had returned from Guzer&t, and for some time lived 
as a pensioner at Delhi; then at Canonj, a city belonging , .. i595, 
to the king of Jounptir, on which. Ecbél made several +: 86. 
attempts; at last, on that chief’s death, he was restored ,.». 1412, 
to the possession of Delhi. He died there, after a “™ °* 

' nominal reign of twenty vears, and was succeeded by Doulat 
. Khan Iddi, who, at the end of fifteen months, was , 5, i414 
expelled by Khizr Kh&n, the governor of the Panj&b. *“™ *"”: 


GOVERNMENT OF THE SEIADS. 


For thirty-six years after this, there was no kingdom of India, 
either in name or In reality. Khizr Khé&n affected to Seiad Khizr 
regard Tamerlane as emperor, and to govern in his 1». 144, 
name, without the title or forms of royalty. He was Seiad Mo- 
a descendant of the Prophet, thongh himself a native al, 
of India; and, with three of his descendants who suc- “™&%* 
ceeded him, forms what is called the dynasty of the hammed. 
Seiads. He obtained scarcely any territory with Delhi: six sso, 


EE 
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his original province of the Panjdbo seon revolted. and his 
nesta family had te struggle for the podsession of a part of it 
its, loring the whole period of their government. They. 
on however, made some spirited attempts to extend their 
territory, aud made incursions into Malwa and = the borders 
of RAjpitana; but in the time of Seiad Al&é ud din, the Inst of 
the race. the frontier came inoone place to within a mile of the 
citvewalls, and nowhere extended beyond twelve. But Ald ad 
din possessed Baddiin, a town about one hundred miles caat of 
teow, Delhtsand te it heat bngth retired. making over his 
see formers capital and his) pretensions te) Behlil Khao 
Lédi, who assumed the tithe of kiny. 


HOUSE OF Lop. 
Behlil Lodi, 


The ancestors of Behlil had been enriched by commerce, and 
Hine ot the his erandf{ather was vovernor of Multan under FYtgprdz 
tawti. Tuvhlak, who was the first great patron of the Afghdns. 
Behiah’s father and seven of hits uneles held commands ander 
the Seiad rulers: and one of them, Ishim Khan, was = con- 
siderable. that he had P00 men of das own uation ta his pay. 
The power af the family. tegether with the calumnuies of a 
disaffected relation, at) leagth exeited the jenlonss of Setad 
Mohammed. and the Dedis were perseented and driven into 
the balls. Thes continned fo resist the Semele authority, until 
Behilnl bevacd oats Oppert nalts of occupying, first Sirhind, aml 
afterwands the whole of the Paanypate. 

Bendal baasel beeeth Invited foo Jdebbet by Plasmid, thre: vuzir of his 
predecessor: tat. finding himself overshadowed bs this powerful 
oHbyee ty he osetzed its person bv om stratscem. ane after he had 
broken his tifluene:. allowed ham te retire to private lite. 
Boils aeeesspon ganado berowebit beach othe Panscqade tee Qe Tbe. 
atte Maltsn had become independent: dare Che time of 
le the Seas, and) Behdal dad minaretod avameset at. when 
reowne Peeadled: lao anoattack of the king of Jounpar, whe had 
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years, and made other conquests on a smaller scale; so that at 
his death he left a territory extending from the Jumna to the 
Him4laya mountains as far east as Bendres, besides a , » 140, 
tract on the west of the Jumna extending to Bundél- *™™ 
cand. 
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Secander Lédi, 

Secander’s accession was disputed by some chiefs on the part 
of his infant nephew. It was afterwards contested in the field 
by two of his brothers, one of whom maintained an obstinate 
struggle. Secander was successful on all these occasions, and 
treated the inferior rebels with clemency, and his relations with 
affection. He reannexed Behér as far as the frontiers of Bengal 
to Delhi, and also extended his territories in the direction of 
Bundélcand.” His internal administration was just Good atmint- 
and vigorous, and he seems, in all other respects, to Becendar. 
have been a mild and excellent prince. But he was one of the 
few bigots who have sat on the throne of India. He xis bigoy. 
destroyed the temples in towns and forts that he took from 
Hindus, and he forbade the people performing pilgrimages, and 
bathing on certain festivals at places on the sacred streams 
within his own dominions. On one occasion he carried his zeal 
to cruelty and injustice ; for a Bramin having been active in 
propagating the doctrine that “all religions, if sincerely prac- 
tised, were equally acceptable to God,’ he summoned him to 
defend this opinion, in his presence, against twelve Mahometan 
divines; and, on his refusing to renounce his tolerant maxims, 
put him to death.” 

A holy man of his own religion having remonstrated with 
him on his prohibition of pilgrimages, Secander drew his sword, 
exclaiming, “ Wretch, do you defend idolatry?” He was 
appeased by the answer,—“No; but I maintain that kings 
ought not to persecute their subjects.” 

When marching against one of his brothers, a kalandar 
addressed him with prayers for his success, on which he said,. 
“Pray for victory to him who will best promote the good of his. 
subjects.” 


* [* But the monarchy was only a con- 
geries of nearly independent principalities, 
jagirs, etc. ; all offices were committed to 
Afghins, and men of the Lédi, Fermali, 
and Loha&ni tribes held all the principal 
jagirs.” (Erskine’s Béber and Humdyun, 
vol. i. p. £06.)—Eb. | 


** The Bramin was, prubably, a disciple 
of Kabir, a Hindi philosopher, who 
taught similar doctrines at an earlier 
period in this century. (See Professor 
Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. p. 55. ) 
[See his Religious Sects, in his collected 
works, vol. i.—Ep.] 
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Secander was oa poet, aud a yreat patron of letters, He hed 
at Agra, after a retyu of twenty-eight: vears.* 


Ibrahim Lead, 


Ibréhim, who sneeeeded, had none of his father’s virtnes, He 
disgusted his tribe by his pride, and alarmed his chiefs by te 
Decuntente stiapicions and tyrannical temper. From these causes 
and rebel- . . , . . 
tome, his reiyn was continually disturbed by rebellions. At 
the commencement. of it one of his brothers: was) proclaimed 
king at Jounpir, was euladned in the course of a twelvemonth, 
and was privately executed by Pbrahim, whe imprisoned his other 
brothers for life. A chief named Isl4m Kivu next rebelled, and 
was killed in battle. Several men of rank and prapVeeP year of 
provinces: were executed for their share in’ these transactions, 
Others were put te death on suspicion; some were secretly made 
away with, after being imprisoned; and one was assassinated af 
the seat oof his government. These proceedings spread general 
distrust and disaffection; various chiefs revolted. and the whole 
of the custern part of Tbraéhfn’s domiuions threw off its obedience, 
and) formed ow separate state uuder Derma Khan Lohdal, 
whose son afterwands took the tithe of king.  Doulat Ahan Lid, 
inves of CHE weverbor of the Pangih, dreading the fate of so 
Reber. inauy other chiefs, revolted, and called in the and of 
Béber, who had for seme Cine reigned in Cébnl. Baler had 
before invaded the Paujtb, which he claimed as part of the 
Inheritance of Tamerlane, and he now gladly availed himself of 
thin invitation: bat some other Afvhan chiefs, either from 
attachment to Dbrahim, or aversion to a foreigner, drove cut 
wee,  Deulat Khan, and oppose Baber in the field. They 
se ee were totally defeated near Laher. and that. city was 
redneed to ashes hy the victors. [ibwl par WAS hevl stormed, 
and the varrison put te the swords and at this place Raber wae 
Joined by Donlat Khan. He liad reason, soon after, to suspect 
the intentions of this person, and threw himoand bis sons inte 
confinement. Releuting saleequently, he released them, treated 
them henenraldy, and ovranted them oo jagir, He ebnd net, 
however, succeed in removing Cheir distrust: by the tune he had 
reached Sirhtnd, on his advance towards Delhi, Donlat Khan and 
ehe of his sens revolted. and) fled te the halls.® Unwilling te 

* He deed a TAGT or ihd= Sew plaein hue cc hdemw. He had the uals 
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leave such dangerous enemies behind him, BAéber determined to 
return to CAébul. He nevertheless kept his hold on the sp retreats 
country he had reduced, and left persons on whom he *™ tind 
could depend in the principal places. At D{bélpir he left Alé 
nd din, an uncle of King Ibr&h{m, who seems to have escaped 
from confinement, and who had joined Béber. Doulat Khén 
now returned to the Panjab, and overran great part of it, Alé 
ud din flying to CAbul, but in the end Doulat Khén was entirely 
defeated by one of B&ber’s generals ; and as that monarch himself 
was engaged in defending Balkh against the Uzbeks, he sent 
Alé ud din to India, with orders to his own chiefs to assist him. — 
Thus supported, Alé ud din advanced to Delhi, and, from the 
general disaffection, his army was soon swelled to 40,000 men. 
With this force he engaged Ibr&him under the walls of Delhi, 
and was totally defeated. By this time Baber had settled Balkh, 
and was advanced as far as LAhdér on his way into India. From 
L4hér he marched into the hills in pursuit of Doulat resarn ot 
Kh&n, who submitted and gave up his fort;” after Decseaber. . 
which Béber continued his route through the hills to Répdr on 
the Satlaj, above Lodi&na, and from thence nearly by the direct 
road to Delhi. At P&nfipat he found himself in the neighbour- 
hood of Ibr&him, who had come out to meet him at the head of 
an army amounting, as it was represented to Baber, to 100,000 
men, with 1,000 elephants. On the approach of this force, 
Baber took up a position, linked his guns together by ropes of 
twisted leather, and lined them with infantry further protected 
by breastworks. He likewise strengthened his flanks with 
fieldworks of earth and fascines. His army, including followers, 
amounted to no more than 12,000 men. When Ibr&h{m Defeat ana 
drew near, he also fortified his position; but had not Toréhim. 
steadiness enough to adhere to his plan of awaiting an Apri ai.’ 
attack, and in a few days led out his army to storm Béber’s 
lines. As soon as he was engaged with the front, Baber ordered 
his right and left wings to attack the flanks and rear of the 
enemy. They accordingly advanced, and plied them with their 
arrows, until the Indian troops, after attempting, in a few feeble 
charges, to drive them off, fell into disorder; when Ba&ber, who 
had hitherto been annoying them with his cannon, ordered his 
centre to move forward, and completed the rout of the enemy. 
[brdhim was killed, and the Indian army, having been nearly 


» His son Ghazi Khén fled, and Béber would have thought the Kordn a sufficient 
took pussession of his library, in which he _ library for an Afghan chief of those days. 
found a number of valuable books. One 
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enrrounded during the battle, snffered prodigions loss in the 
defeat. Baber qudged= from observation Chat) 14,0000 of 16,008 
lay deal on the field, of whom 4,000 oF 6.000 Jay in one «pa 
around their king. The Indians reported that) not lese than 
40,000) perished in the battle and) pursuit. 

This action dees not give a high ides of the military character 
of either party. Tt Jasted from seon after sunrtse tub nee, 
during which period, Baber observes, with satisfaction. that 
his guns were discharged mary fimea to vood purpese.2 The 
eervice of artillery would not in that age have been much better 
In Burope; but althongh Baber's plan of harassing the enemy's 
flanks and rear with arrows seems to be justified by its success, 
it does not appear remarkable etther for skill or spirit, or likely 
to have been carried on with impunity against an active enemy. 
occuraucn Welhi was surrendered, and Béber advanced and tok 
‘4 Delbiand Hossession of Arm. which had Intely been the roval 
May ln. residence. 

Fromia list of Pbrahim’s nobles, given by Fertshta, they appear 
all to have been of the Afghan tribes of Ladf or Lohént, or of 
that called Fermalf, who were mixed with the Afghans like the 
Rhiljix, if indeed they are nota portion of the latter people. 

The raja‘ of Giwaltér, who was reduced to submission dunag 
the last: reign. accompanted Pordhim’s army, and fell along with 
him in the battle. 

Baber reviews his own conquest with much complacency. and 
compares Hote these of Sultan Mahmiad and Shahdéb ad din: and 
although weomiist net confound the sequiition of the few de 
tracted provinces held by Tbr&éhim with the sabjugation of Inelsa, 
vetoitomnec be audmitted that lis enterprise was as glomous im 
Itsoawhievement ast owas memorable init. eflecta, Hie fone 
seemed mentherent even te eHpy the termtory he had te 
~uhdne. and it was drawn with difhculty from his own dominens, 
stl tiresteted by the Uzbeks, whose power the combined 
force ot the whole House of Tamerlane had proved unable te 
wiftlistana. 

Baber's conduct te the places where he met with resistance 
Wasa iniwinanoas thatoef Tamerlane, whe was naturally om 
tewde-d, 

The smaliness of his force was some justification of the mearne 
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he took to strike a terror, but the invariable practice of his 
country is the best palliation for him. His natural disposition 
was remarkably humane; and although we cannot help being 
shocked at these occurrences, and at two or three cruel execu- 
tions mentioned in his memoirs, yet they prove no more against 
his personal character in this respect, than his slaughtering 
Gauls, or crucifying pirates against Ceosar’s clemency. 

Béber was the founder of a line of kings under whom India 
Tose to the highest pitch of prosperity, and out of the ruins of 
whose empire all the existing states in that country are com- 
posed. 


BOOK VIL. 


FROM THE CONQUEST OF BABER TO THE ACONSSION OF AKBER. 


HOUSE OF TIMUR. 


CHAPTER I. 
REIGN OF BABER. 


Tue early life of B&ber' was a tissue of surprising vicissitudes 
and romantic adventures.2. He was the sixth in de- Descent and 
scent from Tamerlane. The extensive dominions of Sar” 
his grandfather, Abtsafd, were shared by the numerous sons of 
that monarch. One of them, Ahmed Mirz4, obtained Samarcand 
and Bokhéré: Balkh (or Bactria) fell to another, Mahmud Mirz4; 
and Cabul to a third, whose name was Ulugh Bég. Omar 
Shékh Mirzé, the fourth son, and the father of Baber, had at 
first been in charge of C&bul ; but was transferred during his 
father’s lifetime to Ferghéna, on the upper course of the 
Jaxartes, a small but rich and beautiful country, of which 


' [His real name was Zahir ud dfn subsequently published | a history of the 
Muhammad ; Baber “the lion” was his reigns of Baéber and Humdytin in two 
Tartar sobriquet.— ED. | volumes, which may be said to have fully 

* The account of Biber is taken from and finally elucidated this of Mu- 
his own Memoirs, translated by Mr. Er- hammadan Indian history.—Eb.] 
skine. It cliffers, in some respecta, from 3 [Now Kokdén.—Eb.} 
that given by Ferishta. (Mr. Erskine 
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Baber always speaks with fondness. The mother of Baber 
wns no Mogal, the sister of Maliudd Khan, a descendant: of 
Chavhatét Kha&n. and head of Acs branch of the empire of 
Chengiz Khan. This connexion does not seem to have inspired 
any attachment on the part of Baber towards the Mogul nation, 
of whom he uever speaks tn lis memoir but with contempe 
aud aversion.' 

Baber was only twelve vears old at the death of his father 
tieware | Sl his own accession (asp. 1404). OimarShekh Mira 
on ee avd just: been invalved ina war with his brother, 
yt Alimed> Mirza. of Samareand, and his brother-in-law, 
Mahintid Khan. the Mogul: and those princes showed neo dis 
position to relent duo faveur of their vonthful aephew. They. 
however, failed entirely in oan attack on his capital, and: shertlhs 
after Ahmed Mirza lied, He Whe sncceeded hy his brother, the: 
keitise ot Bect rin. He nise ied md PE) ufter, ane Wits wtleceedter| bey 
his son, Batsauvhar Mirza. Confusions ensued. and Baber waa 
Indneed ote attempt the comypuest of Samuareand for himeelf. 
Though he had for some time conducted hts own government, 
he wasous vet only fifteen; and considering that: cirentmstance, 
tovether with the tusignitiesnce of lis qaeaus, itis mneh dese 
surprising that he more than onee fathed in’ this undertaking, 
than that his spirit and perseverance were at) last) mwanted 
wWitih stecrss (asp, Par, 

The perssesston of the capital of Tamerlane, which sewmed a 
step te the severelgnty of all Transoniana, proved tn itself te te 
Inere than Raber had strength te maintatu. The country of 
Samuarennd was exhaosted by dom disonters. and affonted neo 
Pynecsbtas of peas Uae his Creeps, why, ih COs ence, lean feo 
desert in great numbers. They sprend their discontent: among 
Chose deftoas Ferghana, and oat last: openty revolted. ander 
Ahimed Tambeol, one of Baber’s principal lemlers, in the name 
of tas veunger brother, dedumyir Mirza. Such oa rebellion at 
hetue allowed ue tie for delay. aud Raber let? Samarcand, after 
noted ef a adtebresdd days: ou his departare the imbhabttants 
Hotnediateds threw off their obedience tectum. An unfortrmage 
Hilsess, Which he with duthenulty survived, so retanmtel his je rTa- 
trons. Chats by the tine: te dad abandoned Samarcand. he fred 


*  * Utahee  & dienme et eT) Oe detemtewd © ob vakine o Fh hee. i 234 fey 
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esr dte Wha bo tee 6. cadewt ste Prades abe orated Mesenitasne ct.weé the Afghans, M.gub 
foe deta ed te ban the eeintes vel thes now apgly the tert partarslerty fe 
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he had lost his hereditary dominions. On this he had recourse 
to his Mogul uncle, and, sometimes with slender aid from him, 
bat oftener with his own resources alone, he made various 
attempts, not without partial success, both on Samarcand and 
Ferghana. At length, in 1499, he succeeded in recovering his 
native kingdom ; but he had not entirely subdued the rebels, 
when he was tempted by strong invitations from Samarcand to 
set out for that capital. Before he reached his destination, he 
learned that both Samarcand and Bokh&r&é were occupied by - 
the Uzbeks, then founding the dominion which they still possess 
over Transoxiana.° 

Meanwhile Tambol had again seized on Fergh&na, and Baber 
was compelled to take refuge in the almost inaccessible mount- 
ains to the south of that country. While there he learned that 
Sheibaéni Kh&n, the chief of the Uzbeks, had left Samarcand 
on an expedition; and, with characteristic spirit of enter- 
prise, he determined to avail himself of the opportunity to 
attempt to surprise that city. He set off with only 240 men; 
escaladed the walls in the night, overpowered the guards, and 
magnified the impression of his numbers, by boldness and 
rapidity, until the citizens rose in his favour, and massacred 
the Uzbeks wherever they were to be found. Sheib&énf Kh&én 
hastened back on this intelligence, but found the gates shut 
against him, and ultimately withdrew to Bokhara. 

The whole of Sogdiana now declared for Baber. He remained 
for six months in quiet. possession, and employed the interval in 
endeavours to form a combination among the neighbouring 
princes, by impressing them with a sense of their danger from 
the Uzbeks. His exertions were fruitless, and he was obliged 
to encounter alone the whole power of Sheib4ni. The hopes of 
success, which even then he continued to cherish, were frus- 
trated by the baseness of some Mogul auxiliaries, who left the 
battle for the purpose of plundering his baggage. The conse- 
quence was a total defeat, and Baber was obliged to retire, with 
the few troops that adhered to him, within the walls of Samar- 
cand. He resolved to defend that place to the last extremity, 
and repelled various assaults that were made on him by the 


* The Uzbeks (so called from one of 
their khans) were a mass of tribes of 
Turki, Mogul, and probably of Fennic 
origin, moulded into one people, but with 
a great preponderance of Tirks. They 
had before been settled on the Jaik, and 
had been in possession of a large tract in 
Siberia. (Erskine’s Bdser, Introduction, 


pp. lix., 1x.) [They embraced Muhamma- 
danism, under their chief, Uzbek Khan, 
about 1840. They had received a great 
defeat from the father of Mahmdd Khan, 
in 1473, but they were now reunited 
under Sheibani, whom Mahmdd Khan 
had made his governor in Turkistan.— 
Ep. ] 
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Uazlehs. Shoethstui braued tlherns Feacudipec fa. ab Dolan heanede-, and In fers? 
months reduced lis enemies te all the miseries af famine. Th. 
inhabitant. perished in wrent onmbers : the soldiers det) them. 
eelves down from: the walls, and deserted : and Baber, who has 
shared in all the privations off the people, was competed at: fast 
foevacnnte the town. 

After this he spent nearly two years In the uitinest powert: 
and distress, sometimes in the menntains, and oftemer oan tiie 
Hoele’s camp. Where he remained in such al state of destitutier 
that his vers servants Jett him from absolute want, He seems 
ter brave: heed tbnseose reduced to thespundeney by tits Pe perafesl 
tInisfurtunes, and once resolved to withdraw fo Chins, and pas. 
his lite in obseuritv and retirement. Oeeastcual openings om 
Fervhann served to keep alive hats heapwes nme oat leneth, wil, 
the helpoof his nnele, he recovered the capitals and wae jotred 
hy his Vorat iver Jehabnuvir, Whir lined hitherte been his wenraal tical 
rival. Tansbol in this strait, called ino the formidable atdo oof 
thi: U zheks. Baber Wks Overpewered, compelled far fly, after | 
desperate conflict in the free? . mmd se het ly purstiecd that its 
compations, ene by one, fell inte the hands off che enemy, ane 
hisewn horse was seouineh exhausted: Chat he was overtaken bey 
{wo of Tanibol’s eolehiers, They chalenvearires| Tor porsiiade Puttey 
tosurrender: and Baber. while he kept up tie pores, conti ned 
teopush oon towards the mountains, At deneth de thomeht te 
hid steered, bv aretimients aad entreaties, in bringinag ov. 
the purstters fe hits interest, gard Chev took ap sedlemm omti 
shure dis tertunes: but whether they were ortinally iestnes pe, 
or dost) dieart whet thre confentplated thie: prreos punt beesfe ores Cb.e-tn, 
thes etidead bey hetmavtue Baber te hits enemies, aed tt wae wits; 
Thies VIP tient ditherudts that tie VADED Peeoverrend tits freeform, He 
obty esenped ten cormlinion altiest ne hopeless as euptivity. Hrs 
Noele ss Mecrad arnay land deen cletented by Sherbstna. anced titres If 
timede: J "tsetier | white thre Wheel af Trameontana, eNeeee thw 
Cr ante nod tec Bactrim, fed) inte the: luareds aff the Po eleke. 
Cae OAT cas perespeets bern thas eatinzntsied, Hale 2 had 
ada? frrewo Tl teeters teaftve cOnMery of Beco tivam, ane set tit tee tes 
Is fertiree dt te Woseenes: bewenel Che rane off tie Bbaredta € re 

After atl tiat ae nad deve canal suthered: coreg tee MED pe a. 
eventful dite. Piaber was vet atid. ti tats fw ntv-riard Vear. Hi. 
Pere TIS Ge rets reverses Woo fie elastic. of vouth. Be 
Staself’ tedds iis Tit are fe 4 =e rishi fours, ane VUsETEperee ) 


“Ade ss wae the fw ftom et Beret a. ot Babee e titer oud sre AbNe tae 
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many melancholy verses: but in general his cheerful temper 
buoyed him up, and enabled him to enjoy the present, and to 
entertain favourable prospects of the future. He says he never 
had more perfect pleasure than for a few days after he evacuated 
Samarcand, when he first got a fall meal, a quiet night’s rest, 
and a temporary freedom from labour and anxiety. He had 
often similar moments of enjoyment, thanks to his sociable 
habits and his relish for simple pleasures. He pauses, in re- 
lating one of his desperate expeditions, to describe a particular 
sort of melon with which he had been struck : if ever he had an 
interval of rest, he was occupied with plants and gardening ; 
and during all his marches, in peace or war, flowers and trees 
and cheerful landscapes were never thrown away on him. It 
may be because others have not opened their hearts as he has - 
done, but there certainly is no person in Asiatic history into 
whose tastes and feelings we can enter as into B&ber’s. 

Bactria was now in the hands of Khusrou Shéh, a favourite of 
B&ber’s late uncle, and afterwards minister to his cousin, Béi- 
sanghar Mirz4, the same whom he had driven out of Samarcand. 
Khusron Shé&h had since murdered his master, and was in 
possession of what remained of his dominions. He endeavoured 
to conciliate B&ber, and received him with a show of hospitality 
when he entered his territory. His professions arose from a 
sense of his own insecurity ; it was not long ere all the Moguls 
in his employment proffered their services to Biber ; and, before 
thev had openly declared themselves, Khusrou’s own brother, 
Baki, came over to the same side, and was followed by the whole 
of the army. When Bé&ber approached Khusron’s frontier he had 
between two and three hundred followers, many of them armed 
with clubs ; and only two tents, the best of which was allotted 
to his mother. He now set out to invade C&bul, at the head of 
a regular and well-equipped army. His uncle, Ulugh Bég, the 
king of that country, had expired two years before ; his son and 
successor had been expelled by his minister ; and 4e, in his turn, 
had been dispossessed by the Mogul or Turk{ family of Arghiun, 
who had been for some time in possession of Candahdr. Baber 
occupied CAbul almost without opposition (a.p. 1504); and, 
regarding the original owner as completely ejected, he took pos- 
session in his own name, and subsequently resisted an attempt 
of his cousin to regain his inheritance. He afterwards lost 
Bactria, which was recovered by Khusrou Sh&h, and ultimately 
conquered by the Uzbeks. Ba&ber’s connexion with the country 
beyond the mountains was therefore entirely cut off. He was 
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new king of Cabal, over which conntry he reqgned for twenty-twe 
Acyirethe Vents before his conquest of Tndia, and which wae 
caret ™ enjoved by his descendants cb the end of the seven. 
teenth century, 

Rar theagh Baber had gained ao fined establishment, he was 
by ue dnenus tna state of repose, He hadsin fact, only changed 
the character of his toils and permis. He was sill threatened 
from without, by an enemy whe had hitherto proved irresistible ; 
aid within, a grent) part oof his territory was in the hands of 
independent tribes, and so strong Chat he could) not heap te 
eUbelie it, while part off the rest) was possessed by peroual 
enemies and rivals, His title was dontetful; he had uo minister 
Wher he eould trusts his brother Jeh&ogir had but lately jomed 
him, after having been long in rebettion ; aml ht army was an 
aesctiblave of ndventurers, aefraniwere fe hint, ated traiters feo 
thetr former minsters, 

His first sears were spentoin) the conqtest: of Candahde, in 
eXpeditions into the mountains of the Afghans and Hazé&eehs, 
and ino a dangerous journey to Henit. te concert mensun= with 
that brinch of the Heonuse of Tamerlane for their commen 
det Jueree nevralnst thre Uzbeks, aT} these Ore espe geogys he uoderwent 
the usnal risks and more than the usual hantships of war, and 
had enee nearly pertshed in the snow, durmng a winter march 
throwei: the mountains of the Haazdérelis. 

brotuts perted his brother dchanyir revolted Cacp. Leeeiy, bar 
was sabdned and pardoned : on more serious insurrection tok 
polase While he was at) Henit, when hie Moaoverarl TPreergom cart gs cones 
ef outs cousme ous king, whe was also defentoed and panionel 
Caspr. Doty said he was afterwanks brought te the beink of min 
Wy a eonspiries of the Mownls, whe had comm aver from Khuen 
Shai. These men. from two to three Chonsand in number, gave 
the first sign ef their disaffection by ano attempt Co seize Réhber'« 
persons ated when he had escaped, amd ded front Cabuly thes 
cabled! a Abed ur Razak. the sen oof Uluogh Bey. whom Baber 
hel scappelantecl in the gevernment asp. Poasy. The might of 
This ven nan bad probalds ditth: tithtence, for all the primers 
efotee Hotese of Tamerlane seemed te ccnstder that) conqnenop’s 
thenccons ass ns eenmien prize, frei which each might: take 
wet stare die eethb: has strenvth day ou the connexioge he 
Jesse ssedl ifs ote eolairs Were his fiat hier brane roberta, ntied thy weet 
Wee ee peaweetul that Baber fonnel hinmeclf deserted be the 
Wood oof fas Tremipoel om Nae pol thet O00 nen. A momnent’s 
espe der cs at thes orters world have been fatal, bat Baber 
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made up for his small force by the boldness and activity of his 
enterprises ; he led his troops to repeated encounters, exposed 
himself in the hottest of every engagement, and, almost entirely 
by his personal courage and exertions, at last retrieved his 
affairs.’ 

His most important wars were with his old enemies the 
Uzbeks. Sheibdéni Kh&n, after the conquest of Transoxiana, 
invaded Khordsdén, took Herdt, and extinguished the principal 
branch of the House of Tamerlane. He then advanced to Can- 
dah4r, and took the city. He was drawn off by distant troubles 
before he had reduced the citadel ; but left it so weakened that 
it fell into the hands of its old possessors the Arghins, who had 
remained in the neighbourhood, and who now retained it for 
several years (from a.p. 1507 to 1522). What might have been 
B&ber’s fortune if the Uzbeks had continued their progress, it 
is not easy to surmise. It is possible he might have shared the 
fate of so many princes of his family, had not Sheibénf Khén 
encountered a new enemy, whose success put a stop to the 
career of Tartar conquest. This was Sh4h Ismail Safavi, king 
of Persia, with whom Sheib4énf went to war about this time, and 
by whom he was totally defeated and slain (a.p. 1510). 

His death opened a new field to Baber, or rather recalled him 
to that which had been the scene of his earliest exploits. He 
immediately occupied Bactria, made an alliance with Sh4h 
Ismafl, and, with the aid of a Persian force, took Bokh&ré, and 
again obtained possession of Samarcand (a.p. 1511). 

But he was destined never to be long successful in Trans- 
oxiana: before the end of « twelvemonth he was driven ont of 
Sanarcand by the Uzbeks; and although he maintained the 
contest, with the support of the Persians, for two years longer, 
vet he at last suffered a total defeat, and lost all his acquisitions 
except Bactria® (a.p. 1514).” 


It was after this failure that 


7 Mr. Erskine, from Khdfi Khdn and 
Ferishta. Bdber’s Memoirs break off in 
the beginning of the insurrection, and are 
not resuined for some years. The inter- 
vening portion seems never to have been 
written. (Erskine’s Biber, p. 236.) 

® [The great sultin, Husain Mirza 
Baikard, had died in 1506; his sons were 
quite unfit for the emergency, and the 
whole family were killed or driven into 
exile. In 1507 Sheibdni had conquered 
Samarcand, Ferghdna, Hissdr, Khdrizm, 
and Khonisdn, and ruled from beyond 
the Jaxartes to the Hindd Kush. —Ep. ] 


he turned his serious attention 


® [Balkh was held by the king of Persia. 
Baber had Kundug, and his cousin Mirzé 
Khin held Badakhshin under him. 
Erskine, vol. i. p. 424.—Ep.] 

* [In 1522, Baber gains possession of 
Candahér, by a capitulation; and Shdh 
Bég Arghin establishes himeelf in Upper 
Sind, Jdm Firéz, the reigning king, being 
confined to Lower Sind. The capital of 
the former is Bheker, that of the latter 
Tatta. His son, Shdh Hasan tin, 
adds Lower Sind to his previous domi- 
nions ; and the Arghan dynasty holds 
Sind until Akber’s time. — Ep. ] 
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ttewees CO budtay and begun those enterprises, the result of 
ee which has already been related. 

After the taking of Agm, Baber's first act was to distribnte 
ap. 1S thie captured Uretsti res ter bits adherents. He wuve ius 
Malena pr sth Hinay tin ao dintnond, which was estecined one of 
aferte othe tinest in the world ; and he sent a present of a 
liewtan,oshahrakhi each te every man, wonmn, and child, slave 
or tree, In the counters of Calo." 

Bat. although ta possession af the capital, Raber was far from 
having conquere| the kingdom. He only ocenpied the part te 
the northewest of Delhi, with a narrow tract along the Junius 
te Avra. The whele of the country fe the enst of the (sangre 
hel become independent. in Dbrihim’s tine, under Derva Khé&o 
Lohini. His sen took the tithe: of king, by the uate of Mobam- 
med Shah Lehani, and seems te have possessed) Behdr on both 
sides of the Ganges. Many places on the west of the Jumoa 
hil alee heen in rebellion in Dbrahfin'’s time. and mans of those 
which liad been obedieat gow held ont. under the Afyhdn and 
Fermali chiefs belonzing tothe late vavernment. Nor was this 
the ondy epposition with which Baber had to contend : a strong 
dislike sand hostility ut first sulesistedd between hits fru po and 
the Tnetans : the viblaces reuned his Cap Were deserted, and it 
hecnme ao omatter of erent difhenlty to procure grainor forage 
bee ene offer the arun.  Taoadditton to this, the summer, always 
Pea tra qe, nearls intolerable to natives af cold conntries, was ta 
that sear niustdlly) oppressive, sod so affected his troops thas 
all ranks bevan teoturnnur, and at length to clamenr te be fed 
hack ote Cabal: some even made preparations for returning 
without deave. On this) Baber assembled the officer. and 
pecinitecl count fer Dhneaue Chaat. as Che conpnest of Tiedia had leony bres 
the vreut abyeet af their Inbonrs, tr worded be weak ess and cdis- 
erace ftocabaneden it, now that it was achieved : that de. cherefore, 
was deternittoeed te renudie in Dndias that all whe cheese fo peturt: 
Were ut drberts ted se gt ones. buat that teneeforth die weoealed 
he apr eof tae Pecddpestast Piste es apraihst tis reeseo hat boots. This suldress 
vecadiivend tie ureter purt fee wave: ys their diseontents, Khaya 
Kelat. dowesvet. one ef his best and meet coutidential chiefs, 
Wabe  calkaeedu theese that elected fe: return. atid was acoontlingle 
Ty perteteed feo sa creoWe Phaldaeuat be vend thie: brelus, ntiel cliempiseenf with 

meaedy® far Pope ta We cbuserere . 


TWee wtiabhe abs se ta erah TL wiler, whem practne it we te berp > thang 
tw wh oe er feet baw bee wery fe (tems He cahd im always 
Pot ar Fete ae bh Le enperditure have feo mm peter, Chugh alwage 
ate thee we ete fo othe Walenta seter: ce for after be umce ga Cabal, oo 
7 eS beat fs. Soa ca. etulmrPaaminventea 
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The determination so strongly expressed had an effect even 
on the enemy; and many, who had hitherto expected Baber to 
withdraw, as Tamerlane had done, now made their submission; 
detachments were sent to reduce others; and, in the course of 
the next four months, not only had the country held by Sultdén 
Ibvréhim been secured, but all the revolted provinces ever pos- 
sessed by the house of Léd{, including the former kingdom of 
Jounpur, were brought into subjection by an army under Prince 
Huméyin, B&ber’s eldest son. 

The last places which submitted were Bina, Dhalpdr .». use, 
on the Chambal, and Gwé4liér beyond that river. wo 

After he had thus been acknowledged by all the Museulmans, 
Béber had to commence a war with the Hindts, who, tis war with 
contrary to their usual practice, were on this occasion oma 
the aggressors. 

Hamfr Sing, the R4éjpit prince who recovered Chitér in the 
reign of Al4é nd din Khilji (a.p. 1316), had, in the course of a 
long reign, re-established the RAjput dominion over all Méwér, 
to which his son had added Ajmfr.% After the separation of 
Malwa from Delhi, the new kings of that country were engaged 
in frequent hostilities with the rdéjas of Méwér; and, imme- 
diately before the time of B&ber, Mahmid, king of M&lwa, had 
heen defeated and taken prisoner by Sanga, the R&jpit prince ° 
(A.D. 1519). 

Sanga, the sixth in succession from Hamfr, possessed all the 
hereditary dominions of Méwa&r, ,and likewise held the eastern 
part of Malwa, as far as Bhilsa and Chandéri," in dependence. 
He was recognised as their leader by the r&jas of M&rw&r and 
Jeiptr, and all the other R&jptt princes.” 

Being a natural enemy to the king of Delhi, he had opened 
a friendly communication with B&ber while he was advancing 
avainst [brAhim; and for the same reason he began to form 
combinations against him, as soon as he found him established 
in the former position of that prince. Besides his Hindt allies, 
Sanga was on this occasion accompanied by Mahmdd, a prince 
of the house of Lédi,” who had assumed the title of king, and, 
though possessed of no territory, was followed by 10,000 ad- 
herents. The Lodi chiefs formerly driven out by Huméytn also 
returned to their former possessions, or raised men in other 
places to co-operate with the rAja. Great efforts were made on 


" Colonel Tod's Rajasthana, vol. i. ’ Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 2 
yp 2 “TA brother of the late ‘Sultan Ibri- 
" Brig a Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 261. him.—Enp J 


"Biber's Memoirs, p. 312. 
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beth sides te secnre the alliance of Hasau Khan, raja of Mewé&r, 
who, by his name, must have been a converted Hindi. His 
territory is that hilly tract extending towanl. the river Chanhal, 
from within twenty-five miles of Delhi, and inelading the poetry 
state which fs now enlled Machert or Alwar. 

The son oof this chief being a hestage ind Baber’s hiands. he 
adopted the diberd polies of sending him te his father, as the 
Ire wat te uni his stueere coopemtion. Hie genereity bd 
net make the desired impression, for Hasau Kido was no seoner 
setoafoease abont hiss sen than he openty qQemed the enemys. 
Raja Sanva iminediately advanced te support firs ally. aud semen 
arrived at Barina, within fiftw mitfes of Nera, Ele clrowe the: 
earrison oof that place, with lows, inte their fort. and cut otf all 
commntiieation between thet and othe eapital, Raber. on 
this, wait forward it detachment far crbimepye: thie: chem, sured we 0 FE 
after mievea IES | with all his forces, He. lial renehie-d Sikri,7 
about twenty miles from Avra, when he found titmiself an the 
neivhbourhoeed of the Hindd army. His advanced yvuand wae 
Humediately attueked, and, thengh retforeesd from the main 
beady, was defeated with heave loss. Qf the riqa iad: pressed on 
during the first patie. it ds probalide de weal nave obtained: an 
us VICTOPy ; hier choose tee withelraw ter hits evraecau nya pegauectat after hits 
berry MMeeess ated this allowed) Baber ample time to take ap 
eerie position and ote: fortify: hits campo sens te minke ita 
dithietide saatter tec assaal him, 

Baker's troops did looked om this contest in ot Very sernetnte 
light from: the first: aid the reports of fuyitives, together with 
the disaster which fused taken place almost before their Vere, thd 
Mave avers deep upressten oon them: when. bw l-lick, a 
celebmited astrologer arrived from Cabal, aud londls arnetneesd, 
from Che aspect of Mars. the certain defeat of the kines army. 
which Harepepocnieed ter dee dn the quarter Op pasife to fhint planet. 
The COTS fe Pint bat ecens torent by Piperse ren] TNT | Tih ta bin tas Ts Pe 
TesTe Wiese son ete rul, Chiat vets Phe offfeers of the huterhies? oak 
were difeeted. dost all comrawe nod deetetenm tn ocenteth ane cnt 
eearee]y even HL tNih ata ppearunece of tirtudess befor tarsi 
mien. Batherr’s Tnebman  troepes deeumm te: desert: samp: off Shem 
wenfoover te the enema pond the rest oof the army, thotiss 
farthitul, was completed. cbsprrited aud alarmed. Raber hameelf. 
thomet te db sprsed fhe predietion off Che astrelower, wae ned 
tesetiethde fe fhe cbatorers af dts seftintiogs one tells ns that he 
ve petted af hits “dm, forswor Witie, sattal wake ww hts wohl and 
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silver drinking-vessels, to the poor; he also made a vow to let 
his beard grow, and promised to remit the stamp-tax on all 
Mussulmans, if it should please God to give him victory. But 
he was too much used to danger to be depressed; and that he 
might infase some of his own spirit into his troops, he assembled 
his officers of all ranks, and without touching on the usual topics 
of necessity, or of spoil and conquests,—scarcely even on that 
of religion,—he made a direct appeal to their sense of honoar, 
' and set the chance of glory against the risk of death. His 
theme seems to have been well chosen, for the whole assembly 
answered him with one voice, and accompanied their acclama- 
tions with an oath on the Koran to conquer or die. This scene 
revived the courage of the army; and, as every day brought in 
accounts of some fresh disorder in the provinces, BAber deter- 
mined no longer to avoid an action, but to bring things to an 
immediate crisis. With this view, he drew up his army Batts Bette ot 
in front of his entrenchments, and after arranging his sber. 
guns, and making his other preparations, he galloped along the 
line from right to left, animating his soldiers by short addresses, . 
and instructing the officers how to conduct themselves in the 
battle. The Hindus, it. appears, were equally ready for a deci- 
sive effort; but so anxious is Baber to do justice to the great 
occasion, that, instead of his own account of the action, he gives 
us the elaborate despatch of his secretary, from which we can 
barely discover, in many pages of flowery declamation, «.». 1697, 
that Baber gained a great victory, that Raja Sanga AX, O33, 
escaped with difficulty, and that Hasan Khan and many 8s6éni1s. 
other chiefs were slain. Baber (to return to his own narrative) 
could now relieve his heart by a torrent of abuse against the 
astrologer, who came to congratulate him on his victory, and 
whom he inveighed against as a perverse, conceited, and insuffer- 
able evil-speaker: he was an old servant, however, and Baber 
made him a liberal present, while he desired him to quit his 
dominions. 

After this victory B&ber proceeded to reduce Méwét, and 
brought it into greater order than it ever had been Setslement 
in under the former government. Having promised, country. 
before the great battle, that. he would allow any one who pleased 
leave of absence to C&bul; he formed all who desired to avail 
themselves of that permission into a detachment, and sent them 
back under the command of Huméyitn. 

He spent the next six months in internal arrangements, and 
restoring order throughout the provinces that had been disturbed 
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during the donbeful period of his contest with Haja Sang, ; 
and oby the end of the vear hiss anthority: was evervwhere 
reestablished, except oon Oudh. bevond the Ganges. Ao lends 
of Afghans still remained incarms in Chat) provines, and a 
detachment had been sent against Chem. 

Abont the beginning of the next sear Baber marched agaist 
wet, Cbanderi on the borders of Bundeleand and Malwa. 
ceee Et was held by Meédni aia Rajgpnt chief whe had ren 
(hander to wrent power under Mahimid [f.. king of Malwa, He 
had afterwards usurped the government; and. on being expelled 
by Mahiotil with the aid oof the king of Gazerat. established 
himine df if hander, nider thie protection of” Maja Sanya. He 
had invade vood his retreat after the late battle. and now otfered 
a despemte resistance. But othe Raiptts, as asnal, showed more 
valour than skill or Perseverance, Ctr thee secemed dav af the 
steve they eave pall for dost. and Baber withessed oue of those 
eNtraordinars justances af selfadevotion which are so common 
In Rajat history. His troops had already monnted the worke, 
when the varrison put their women to desth, and meshed forth 
naked, net te conquer, but te die. They drove the Mnuessnimans 
before then, Leta porad freer tlie rearmpuarts, ahd ocontinned (pear 
Charge with unabated fiir until thes were overpeewenad ane 
destroved: 2OQhor 8600 had remained to defend Medni Kars hone, 
ceo, nest af whom slew eaeh other. each contending 8 he 
Jecory  Shondd be the firs vietim. 

During the siege of Chanderi, Biber received aintedligenee of 
atone Che defeatoof his detachment a. Gudh lv an Afvhar 
verre Cehtef named  Babans or Bilao. satel immedtatels 
tuarched, himself, ti that direction. The Afghans having taken 
past af the pMismunue of thre Ceanues, Baber threw on bridge over 
the river. under the tire of tis artilbers. roted ultimately aeefe 
pelled the enemy te retire heverm! the Crovra. whither he martes 
In pursuit ef them. He seems te diave campedted the pebede te 
fake reftise: an the territertes off the hence off Pbetead. aimed 10 wme 
probably on this ocension Chaat fe redneed Behar. wt that was nt 
dene defere bs Tinmastins bur in this place there os an inter. 
reptton tu the Memes, whieh oo oer allead ap by any athe 
historia. 

For seme montis after this Baker seams tec tiave: beet a ted 
henith, nnd tor have tdtaderead ro oat footages? coll) Pee af relaxatn 
tit efter: fell ote tas det. hs Memoirs which are now 
resumed) are tbead with descriptions of Hiteld forts and tempdes, 
ane oof fountams and ecnseades  thist) he: dase visited; as well 
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as of his own gardens and improvements, and of the jugglers, 
wrestlers, and other sources of amusement pecaliar to India. 

Even during this period he made the important acquisition 
of the fort of Rintambér: it was made over to him by the 
second son of Réja Sanga, that prince having died, and heving 
been succeeded by the eldest son. 

His attention was at last effectually roused by the intelligence 
that the province of Behér had been seized on by Sultén 
Mahmid, the same Lédi prince who had been present at the 
defeat of Réja Sanga. Mahmid seems to have been supported 
from Bengal; and, being joined by the Afghdns in Behf&r and 
the adjoining provinces, his army soon swelled to such an extent 
as to be called 100,000 men. With this force he had advanced 
to Ben&res, by the time when B&ber reached the junction of the 
Jumna and Ganges, now Allahabad. The approach of Baber, 
however, dissolved this hasty assemblage, which was already & 
prey to dissension.” They had attempted to storm the hill-fort 
of Chundr; and a repulse they met with, though not in itself 
considerable, was sufficient, in the present state of their minds, 
to break up the army. Mahmid retreated with such portion as 
he could keep together. .He took up a position behind the 
river Sdn (Soane), and many of the chiefs who had quitted 
him made their submission to B&ber. B&ber continued his 
advance ; and Mahmtid, finding it in vain to oppose him, sought 
for safety in flight. | 

All Behar south of the Ganges was now in B&ber’s hands ; 
North Behdr was still in possession of the king of pereas ot 
Bengal, who had a considerable army on foot in that “oe, 
quarter. His object appears to have been to have M®%'%. 
retained that portion of the Delhi territories without quarrel- 
ling with the possessor of the rest ; and he kept an ambassador 
in Baber’s camp, to amuse him with negotiations, antil Baber 
lost’ patience, crossed the Ganges, and advanced against the 
Bengalese army. 

He had still to pass the river Gdgra, on which the enemy 
were encamped, near its junction with the Ganges. He was, 
however, well provided with boats, and drove away those of the 
Bengalese, which might otherwise have obstructed his passage. 
The Bengalese then moved down to oppose his crossing, and & 
cannonade was kept up on both sides. As Bé&ber’s divisions 


's [There were many partisans in fa- Ldédi factions in the eastern provinces 
vour of Jaldl ud din Lohani, the son of were fatal to the national interest of the 
Mubammad Shah Lohani. Erskine Afghdns.’’—Eb.] 
says, “‘ the feuds between the Lohdni{ and 
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lnteled is sneecession, Chey charged the different: partios apparnsced 
te them. and at last drove the enemy from the field. Seon after 
tints the kan oof [ernernl consented: to Cerne of Jactiene, Hlaalw-e 
Was prepare tecretnrn te Agr. when he heard that a leaky of 
Afeliius, whe field separated from the Bengal arms. under Rahan 
Ando uuetier chtef dadued Basaziel, hank crossed the Gagne, ane 
tuken Eucknow., Pe Matec nately tnseredies] dn that aires ten. assed 
on Che retreat. of thre Afehuins, sent oa detachment tn potiretit af 
Chem. dt fallowedl them across the Guoves and Jamna, and had 
completely dispersed them in Bundéleand, when the settingsin of 
the rainy sense: puta end te all operations. 

Feorthe lust fifteas months of his lift Babers health seeme 
tehiave heen wreath broken: the silence of his dinars 
wives a proof oof his diminished netivity, and seme 
ctremestaneces deal te a belief that his anthoritv. beyan te be 
Wweukenedd be thie pererspmcct of Its speeds cement bon, Hnmavin 
left his government of Radakhshan withent leave, and) Khalifa, 
Raber's peruetne: bdiitster, ant) Toedtise we leeted foo replace bien. formed 
tenths Coexeiss himeelf and remain at court. Netwithstanding 
Humastn’s tudeoked-for return, he was affectionately recetved ; 
and a dangecons dness, with which he was soon after attacked, 
Wis the iraatrieceL tnete- ¢fatine of the: heath of Baler, 

When it was anmomeed to him that the physicians had given 
over all their ethers. declaring that medtetne cmb ue longer 
aVATl, Bither seed con the andy diope that remained, and. orm 
conformity with ao stperstitien whiell small prevails in the Fast. 
heoletertained tedevote his own life: for that oof his son, He 
friends, wire lind ons dittle dbebt oof the eftheacs of thrte 
stibstituituer, as he brawl hitraescTf, ritrented hit te forbear from 
KosmeTiice invelving the happiness aff se many but Hadle-r’. 
resolution wae ccnmeved. Ble walked three times nonund the les! 
ofthe diva. prince Ca sebamainy ustiad en stich arcastene), and 


= rk:.ee 
if Heber 


Plot spr melt: Wbetnetfes iy earnest prrasver for tern : af the: wri 
ef wie Ge wars filled wath sued assumes. that he more than 
enero elated. oP diave borne itoawas) DP haave bernie if awas 0” 
Ard seopewe til was the impression, beth on hts mind mod f16 
wens, that all the difsterinus avree that Homiavtin began from 
Chat tinge feo recover: while wor certain that Baker, whe wae 
tlready nel wisose hendtl ninst have been severely shaken 
bey Th ee oe WO cae werehsah pets, poe eraet, visibly for dew Tine. It ete 1) 
became ovedrt that his cud was approaching. He called Are 
cone ata pocnisters abent ham. explained his dving wishes, ad 
etetied comcotd smene albosed atfeetion ameng he children. 
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But Khalffa, his minister—whose influence, for some unex- 
plained reason, was at that time irresistible—had 

already resolved to overturn the dearest of his plans. regurting 
Desirous of keeping power in his own hands, he deter- “* 
mined to set aside B&ber’s own sons, and to give the crown to 
his son-in-law Mehdi Khéja, a young man whose thoughtless 
and flighty disposition made it seem easy to keep him in per- 
petual dependence.” Mehdi Khéja was at no pains to undeceive 
him in these expectations, and was now considered, by himself 
and others, as assured of the succession the moment that Baber 
should breathe his last. As that moment approached, however, 
he was suddenly seized by Khalifa, put into confinement, and cat 
off from all communication with those around. The cause of 
this revolution is explained in a narrative referred to by Mr. 
Erskine, which is given on the authority of Mohammed Mokim, 
the father of the author. Khalifa, it seems, was on a visit to 
Mehdi Khaja, with no person present but Mokim : he was sud- 
denly summoned to B&ber, who lay at the last extremity. Mehdi 
Kh&ja attended him with great respect to the door, and stood 
looking after him, so that Mokim could not follow without 
pushing by him. ‘As soon as Khalifa was fairly gone, he 
muttered to himself, ‘ God willing, I will soon flay your hide off, 
old boy !’ and, turning round at the same instant, saw my father. 
He was quite confounded; but immediately seizing my father’s 
ear, With a convulsive eagerness, twisted it round, and said, 
hurriedly, ‘You, Tajik! the red tongue often gives the green 
head to the winds.’”” Mok{im lost no time in apprising Khalifa 
of what had passed ; and the result was, his immediately trans- 
ferring his allegiance to Huméyitn. 

In the midst of these intrigues, with which he was probably 
unacquainted, Baber expired,—the most admirable, peas o¢ 
though not the most powerful, prince that ever reigned 4°: 
in Asia. 

He died at Agra, in the fiftieth year of his age, A.D. 1890, 
and the thirty-eighth of his reign.” His body was «x. 937. 


'® Khalifa was one of Bdber’s old offi- 


* [At his death, his dominions in- 
cers ; but it is not easy to conjecture how 


cluded, beyond the Hindt Kush, Badakh- 


he could acquire so inordinate a power 
under so able a sovereign as Baber, and 
with an experienced heir-apparent like 
Humdyin. Equally extraordinary does 
it seem that, from this time forward, he 
dixappears, and is not mentioned in Fe- 
rishta or Abul Fazl, either under his own 
name of Khalifa, of his title of Nizdm 
ud din. 


shan and Kunduz, and all the districts to 
the south of the Oxus, as low down as the 
borders of Balkh. To the south of the 
mountains he had Kabul, Ghazni, and 
Kandahar, but most of the mountainous 
region of Afghanistan was only nomi- 
nally subject. In India he held the 
Pan)j&b, and all Hindustan between the 
Himaléya and Rdjputana ; and most of 
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buried. by his ewn desire, at Cabul, aud on on spot whteh it te 
probabl- that hie had hitaself werkeretared. 7! 

Daher. charueter Is lrernt shown tT his tact deotus, but mootsnert hott 
Hecnarecter Pettus te he said of his private [tfe and his wmemges. 
His Memoirs are almost: singular tn their own oattire. ate 
perfectly se df we consider the cirenmestaneces of the writer, Thiers 
cont a anute account. oof the litecof oa wrent: Tartar monamwh, 
along with a oostural effusion of his opmitons and feelings, free 
from: disgitise and reserve. and one less free Spor abl atfeetation 
of extreme frookness and candour.® 

The style is plain and manky. as well as lively and pietnresque : 
aud being the work oof ao oman oof ventus and observation, it 
presents his countrymen and contemporsries. th their eye nPrRlace, 
nnuners, pursinits, and setions. as clearly asin a meron, dn 
this respect of In wlinesst thie only spectinen ef ren] history a 
Asia: for the ordinary writers, Chomgh thes cave pornpectie a+ 
counts oof the leeds and ceremonies of the great. ace apt feo omit 
the dives and qaahners even oof that) class, while ever s thing 
boeetierast li their Jeevorl I~ ltt entirely ait af herbie, In Had beer the 
fires, clress, tastes. and dinbits of eneto medividual tmtredaced 
are deserthed with such ninteness amd reali. thik we seem to 
live among them. and te know their persons as well as we ceo 
their characters.” Tits descriptions af the countries fie vietted, 
their scenery, cTitrasafer, produetions, unl works oof art and tn- 
dustrysare mere full and accurate than will, perhaps, be fond, 
Inoequal spmee. in ams omedern traveller: and. conspdertng the 
circumstances me Which they were compiled, are tealy surprising.” 

But the great churn of the work wom the chareter of the 
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coe tt me Tan are whi bh with tere Cheech wbhoob he fenehe Bae @wes 
a “he s.! ae ee Os ee a es Le ON el 
a oad yiesoe, en os a Pa Aas Ce rr ated a pe fommml Ure 
Pe Pr a er eC velas or toi tet On. -enpepe Bas 
wero bf tw afr fet bad Det a ge. see areata math that? ams Resta ob, 
s. ane Memicee 6 Tee 5 OM be writen; ea: oreny on the eweme 
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author, whom we find, after all the trials of a leng life, retaining 
the same kind and affectionate heart, and the same easy and 
sociable temper, with which he set out on his career; and in 
whom the possession of power and grandeur had neither blunted 
the delicacy of his taste, nor diminished the sensibility to the 
enjoyment of nature and imagination. 

“It is a relief,” says his translator, “in the midst of the 
pompous coldness of Asiatic history, to find a king who can weep 
for days, and tell us that he wept for the playmate of his boy- 
hood.” He speaks with as much interest of his mother and 
female relations as if he had never quitted their fireside, and 
his friends make almost as great a figure in the personal part of 
his narrative as he does himself. He repeats their sayings, 
records their accidents and illnesses, relates their adventares, 
and sometimes jokes on their eccentricities. 

After a letter, on the affairs of his government, to his most 
confidential counsellor, Khéja Kilén (then at Cébal), he tells 
him little anecdotes of their common acquaintances, whieh he 
thinks will amuse him, and adds, “ For God’s. sake excase all 
these fooleries, and do not think the worse of me for them!” He 
endeavours afterwards to persuade Kh4ja Kildn to leave off wine, 
as he had done; and says in substance, “ Drinking was a very 
pleasant thing with our old friends and companions; but now 
that you have only Shir Ahmed and Heider Kulf to take your 
wine with, it can be no great sacrifice to leave it off.’ In the 
same letter, he says how much he envies his friend his residence 
at C'Abul, and adds: “ They, very recently, brought me a single 
musk-melon ;* while cutting it up, I felt myself affected with a 
strong feeling of loneliness, and a sense of my exile from my 
native country, and I could not help shedding tears while I was 
eating it.” 

It would have been fortunate if B&ber had left off wine sooner, 
for there seems good reason to think his indulgence in it tended 
to shorten his days. Many a drinking-party is recorded in his 
Memoirs, with at least as much interest as his battles or 
negotiations; and, unsuitable as they are to his station, they are 
not the least agreeable scenes in BAber’s history. The perfect ease 
and familiarity among the company makes one forget the prince 
in the man; and the temptations that generally lead to those 
excesses—a shady wood, a hill with a fine prospect, or the idle- 
ness of a boat floating down a river—together with the amuse- 
ments with which they are accompanied—extemporary verses, 

*% This fruit had not then been introduced into India. 
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recitations in Tarkio and Persian, with sometimes a seng. and 
often a contest’ of repartee --take away all the coarseness that 
Inivht attach to sueh scenes of dissipation, 

The nusettled nature of his life is shown hy his observing, uear 
the end oof it, that since he was eleven vears old he had never 
kept the faust of the Ramagéiu twice in any one place; aud the 
time net spent in war and travelling was occupied in hanting 
and other sports. erin long excursions on horseback about: the 
country, Gin his last) jenrnes, after his health had begun te 
fail, he rode, in two days, from Calpi to Agra (160 miles), with- 
out any particular motive for despateh; and on the sane journey 
he swam twice across the Ganges, as he said he had done eith 
every other river he had met with. His mind was as active as 
his body: besides the business of the kingdom, be was ronetantiy 
taken up with aquednets, reservoirs, and other improvementa, 
as well as introducing new frnits and other pradactions of 
remote countries, Yet he found time to compose many clegant 
Persian poems anda collection of Thirkf compositions, which 
are quentioned as giving him a high rank among the ports of 
his own country .* 


CHAPTER II. 
PIkST REIGN oF HOwayrN.! 


Banek left three eons besides Hnmavin: Camran, He El, and 
Mirz& Askari. 


7 Almost ali that hae leen aanl of which other Ceanesatirs: f aus ew eke 
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C&émrén was governor of CAbul and Candahér, and the other 
two were unemployed in India. From his having a6- grange 
signed no shares to his younger children, it is probable R&S, 
that B&ber did not intend to divide the empire; but "= 
Cémrd4n showed no disposition to give way to his brother ; 
and as he was in possession of a strong and warlike country 
among the hereditary subjects of his family, he had a great 
advantage over Huméyin, who could not assemble an army 
without evacuating his new and disaffected provinces. 

In these circumstances, Humdyin thought it pradent to yield 
with a good grace, and give up the Panj&b, and the 
country on the Indus, in addition to Cémrén’s former from Indie. 
territories. At the same time he gave the government of Sambal 
to Hind4l, and that of Méw&t to Mirz4& Askari. By the cession 
to Cémran, Hum4ytin was left to govern a new conquest, while 
he was deprived of the resources by which it had been gained, 
and by which it might have been retained ; but as he still pos- 
sessed B&ber’s veteran army, and profited by the impression of 
his power, the effects of the dismemberment did not at first 
appear. 

Humdyiin was engaged in the siege of CAlanjer, in Bundél- 
cand, when he received intelligence that B&ban and atghén in- 
Béyazid, the Afghén chiefs, whose party was formerly {in tndia. 
broken up by Baber, were again in rebellion in Jounpir. He 
defeated and dispersed this assemblage, and then went against 
the hill-fort of Chuné4r, near Benares, at that time held by his 
future rival, Shir Khan. Shir Khan submitted, on , . isso, 
condition of retaining the fort, and Huméyitn returned *+*- 
to Agra. 

Some time before this period, a brother-in-law of Humayun, 


«listinctness. He was devoted to Humd- 
yan, and anxious to put all his actions in 
the most favourable light ; but he seldom 
imagined that anything in his master's 
conduct required either concealment or 
apology. } 

Abul Faz] was the well-known min- 
ister and favourite of Akber, and was 
a man of enlarged views and extraordi- 
nary talents; but he was a_ professed 
rhetorician, and is still the model of the 
unnatural style which is so much admired 
in India ; he was, besides, a most assidu- 
ous courtier, eager to extol the virtues, 
to gloss over the crimes, and to preserve 
the dignity of his master and those in 
whom he was interested. His dates and 
his general statement of events are valu- 


able ; but he requires cunstant attention, 
not so much to guard against his bare- 
faced partiality, as against the prejudice 
which he draws on his favourites, by his 
fawning and fulsome commendations of 
them, and against the suspicions which 
he excites by his dishonest way of telling: 
a story, even in cases where the action 
related waa innocent or excusable. His 
narrative is florid, feeble, and indistinct, 
overloaded with commonplace reflections 
and pious effusions, generally ending in a 
compliment to his patron. In this part of 
his writings I have generally availed my- 
self of Major Price’s History, which, though 
it does not profess to be a translativn, is 
often a literal version, and always a full 
and faithful abstract of the original. 
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Whe had been engaged ino plots against his life and govern- 
D.- putes gent. dw taken refure with Bahddur Shéh, king of 
wl 


Hake ; 
wueshah, Guzerat; and the refusal of that monarch to comps 


Gagerat with Himdviin’s demand for his surrender led to irrita- 
tebe: tion and hostile feelings between the two kings. Baha- 
dur, Whose native kingdom always ocenpied a high rank amoung 
these formed ont oof the fragments of the empire of Delhi, had 
lately extended his power mach bevond its former limite, The 
kings of Khandesh, Berar, and Abmednayar hind agreed te deo 
him hemaye for their crowns : and he had completely conquered 
the kingdom off Malwa. and annexed it to his own, 

While his discussion with Humdvin was at its height, Alé 
Wd din. the unele off Sultan Pbréhiin Ladi. whe acted so con. 
spictous a part in the former reign. having yuitted the residence 
assigned te him by Baber, in Badakhshan, threw hinself on the 
protection of the king of Gazerét : and Bah&lur, whose family 
hal risen te greatness ander the House of Ladi, and who had 
himself found an asvinum at the court of Pbrahim—being at once 
Ineltedd bs faveur for his hereditary patrons, re<entment. st 
Hiundvin. and pride in’ his own power aml prosperity. -was 
tempted inte measures as inconsistent with sound policy as with 
Justice, Without) any open declaration of war with Hnméyan, 
he Tberally supplied Ala ud din with money, and enabled him, 
tow Very short time. te assemble a large foree, and to send it 
uyamst Avra. under his son Tétér Khan. This arms, so has 
ily collected. wis as speedily dispersed ; and Tatar Khan fell 
cease, WW battles at the head of a division which remained 
save faithtul in the general desertion, 

Bneourmed by this) success, or perhaps in ptrenance of 
tome Plans adremdy determined on, Humastin marched from 


eof. f. thee! 


hear Agrate revenge the inpiry he had received from Ba- 


cu ise hadur Shah. That) prinve was now at war with the 
ae Rae of Mewar. and. being entirely occupied by the 
aman stew oof Cnitor was particnlarly exposed to the attack 


efout oenmema s dat Hlamavdn, moved Ia his remonst paaces 
Asaltist the tmiprets oof melestmy a Mnussulman prince while 
enorme Mie War Witt, Che Inticde]s, or ius tl itectiece-el by his owt dila- 
tery tintats, retarded his march until the plo was taken, and 


cea) tte bestever prepared to receive him in an entrenched 
Moree. campout Masedesor.  Balsdnr hid chesen this colipee ot 
Raw are 


teen oof Che sper rleority of his artillery, commanded 
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by a Constantinopolitan Turk, and partly served by Portuguese 
prisoners. These advantages availed him little: his position 
was rendered untenable by the enemy’s cutting off his supplies ; 
and, finding that famine would soon force him to surrender, he 
blew up his guns, and fled in the night, almost alone, to Mandi, 
leaving his army to provide for its own safety. 

The army immediately dispersed, and Bahddur, being hard 
pressed at Mandt, continued his flight to Ch&mpé4nfr, and 
thence to the seaport of.Cambay. Humfytin was by this time 
in pursuit of him in person, with a light detachment, and 
reached Cambay on the evening of the day on which Bah&dur 
had quitted it for his final place of refuge at Did, in the most 
remote part of the peninsula of Guzerat.’ 

Having failed in his immediate object, HumAytn quitted the 
peninsula, and proceeded to occupy the settled part of Guzerit. 
He soon obtained possession of the open country, but. the year | 
was well advanced before the hill-fort of Ch&mp4nir fell into 
his hands. It was scaled in the night, with the help of steel 
spikes fixed in an almost perpendicular rock, by 300 , .. 196 
chosen men, who climbed up, one by one, during an 45! 
attack made on one of the gates by the army. 
Huméytin himself was among the 300.' 

Soon after the taking of Ch&mp&nir, Hum4ytn received ac- 
counts of the commencement of those troubles which ended tn 
the successful revolt of Shir Khén. He set off for Agra, leaving 
his brother. Mirz& Askarf, in charge of his new con- gyputsion 


quests; and had scarcely quitted Guzer&t, when dis- of the Mo- 
sensions broke out among the officers left behind ; Guserdt 
discontents and intrigues ensued, and ended in some project for 


raising Mirz& Askari to the throne. 


* When Humdytin was encamped at 
Caibay, he was exposed to considerable 
danger from a night-attack of a body of 
Calis, a forest tribe still famous for similar 
exploits in Guzerit. They made their 
way with so much silence and intelligence 
into the camp, that they surprised Humé- 
yun's own tent, and carried off his baggage 
and books, among which was a remarkable 
copy of the “ History of Tamerlane,” the 
loss and subsequent recovery of which are 
thought worthy of being recorded by the 
historians of those times. Humdytn, by 
way of retaliating the insult he had re- 
ceived from these lawless mountaineers, 
gave up the unoffending town of Cambay 
to plunder. 

* When the fort was taken. it was found 


Bahédur profited by these 


that the place where Bahadur’s treasure 
was concealed was known only to one 
officer, and it was suggested to have re- 
course to torture to make him disclose the 
aecret; but Humdyitn said they had much 
better have recourse to wine, and directed 
that the officer should be well treated, 
and invited to an entertainment by one 
of his own chiefs. Accordingly, when 
his heart was softened by kindness and 
warmed with good cheer, the officer made 
no scruple to tell his entertainer, that if 
the water were drawn off from™a certain 
reservoir the treasure would be found in 
a vault beneath it ; and his instructions 
being complied with, a large amount of 
gold and silver was found as he had 
described. 
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diserders: nid te sneha state of weakness were the invaders 
reduced, that | thes (suzerat) without a 
etrovele, and evacnated Malwa, which was not) even 
threatetedd.? 

Humaisti had net been dome returned te his capital before 
he set out agninst Shir Khius This person. who was 
soem fe caet ose great a part, was the ygrandson of 
Ibrahim Khan, a native of Afwhdéuistan. | DTbranim 
claimed to he descended of the family (though probably onky ef 
the trike) of the kings of Ghor. and beth heoand his son Hasan 
were donrried! inte: ueble families of their own nation. Hasan 
heh a jigir at Sabsertm, in Behar, for the naiutenance of a 
Heo had two sous by his Afyhan wife. Shir Ahan and 
Nigdiu Kain; but he was led. by the arts of a conenbine, to 
wlipht his wife, and uegleet her children: and as seon as Shir 
Rhian was of ano age to set for himself. he left his father, went 
tur Jonuprir, and entered! as ou private soldier tnte the service of 
thre overhear, His futher applied fe Chie yvaeVertaor Coe netied TT) 
home for bis educatton, bute Shir Khan urged that there were 
mere opportunities of ednenation at Jeunpir thaa oat Sablseram ; 
and he seems te have been ta earnest in his preference, for he 
devoted dimeeclf to study. dade himeeI! fimilior with history 
and poetry, atid cartel revpoeranl ull the prretis of Swult from mes 
ery, Toeesteders acqMiring 1 eonerul know ledge anf oot hue brarie hee 
of information. He was subecquenthy restored te faveur ba bie 
father, and toanaged his jagir, antil Seleimain, the sen of hie 
stepmother, | Towa Uzee After this he found his oittiaties 
so nupleasant, that he went off with his full-brother Nigam, and 
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entered into the service of Sultén Secander, who was then 
king. He remained at Delhi until his father died, when ‘the 
j4gir of Sahserém was conferred on him; and after the defeat 
of Sult4n Ibr&éhim (a.p. 1526), he.was active in the service of 
Mohammed Sh&h Loh&ni, who set up for king of Jounpitr and 
Beh&r. He was for some time in favour with this prince, but 
being again deprived of his paternal jégir by the intrigues of 
his half-brother Soleim&n, he left the court in disgust, and 
joined Junfd, the governor of Jounpir, on the part of Bdber 
(A.D. 1527). By the assistance of Junid, he assembled a body 
of adventurers in the hills of Beh&r, recovered his own jdgir, 
and carried on attacks and depredations on the territory of 
Mohammed Shéh Loh&nf{, professing himself a subject of Béber. 
About this time (a.p. 1528) he waited on that monarch, accom- 
panied him to Ch&ndéri, and was confirmed in his possessions 
and entrusted with a command in Behér, on the part of the 
emperor. 

Next year (a.p. 1529) Mahmad Lédi took Behér; and Shir Khén, 
either from necessity, or an inclination to the cause of his nation, 
joined the Lédi standard. On the dispersion of Mahmid’s army, 
he was one of the many chiefs who made their submission to 
Baber (April 1529). Mohammed Sh&h Loh&nf was now dead ; 
and his son Jel4l, who was a minor, in charge of his mother, 
and at that time accompanying the Bengal army, made his sub- 
mission also, and was invested with considerable power, on the 
part of the emperor. He was still, however, under the manage- 
ment of his mother, Did, over whom Shir Kh&n acquired such 
an ascendency, that, on her death, Jel&l was left in entire 
dependence on that ambitious chief. Shir Khdén now fe Ho obtains 
made himself master of Behdér, and also obtained of Ben Beir, 
possession of the fort of Chunér, as, at this or some subsequent 
period he did of the still more important fortress of Rohtas.’® 

These rapid advances to power were made in the early part of 
Humé4yitn’s reign; and as soon as that prince had settled his 
discussions with C&émré4n, and had time to attend to his interests 
in the provinces, he marched against Chundr, as has been 
already stated (A.p. 1932). He, however, was content with the 
recognition of his title, and the service of a body of horse, under 


* Secander died in a.p. 1517. the women. This stratagem, which has 
° Erskine's Biber, p. 408. so fabulous an appearance, was thought 
'© Rohtids was taken by treachery from sufficiently plausible in modern times to 
a Hindi raja. Shir Khan persuaded him be employed by M. Bussy to conceal the 


to give an asylum to his family, and then 
introduced armed svldiers in the covered 
litters, which were supposed to conceal 


treachery of a governor who admitted him 
intw the strong fort of Doulatdbdd. 
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Shir Riniu’s sens oand this veung man teck an opportninity fo 
withdraw, When othe king beyan hie march sayaiust Bahadur 
Shah. Homasdn, thencetorward, was fully cecupied in Gazer ; 
and, befor: lis retarn. Shir Ahan Jind got) complete pamees- 
meters MOH OOP Belutrs had invaded) Bengal, and had made 
He vag: rent) provress in the conquest of that neh kiugdot. 

His war with Bengal was ovensioned by Jelal Lohadoi, whe 
had called in the aid of the king of that country, te relieve ban 
front the control of Shir Adin. and, by hits menus, had at 
aie thine nearly sirececdlen! 10 his enbgeut: : hue Shir Rohan fed 3a Of) 
retrieved) tits losses, repelled the uttack on himeedf, mad lard 
steve to Gor, the capital of the hostile king. 

He was engaged in this enterprise when Himasvon returned ; 
uted Chiat prince could net) fag te poreeive, nt cnee, the mbva:.- 
tave of attacking him while thus embarrassed, and the danger 
of allowing hima te consohidate lis power, 

With those views. he marched at the head of a powerful arnis 
Huss a trom Agra. and wlvariced thrash bopenceful country 
avaneti.m. CHL he reached Chounar, near Benares, 

But Shir Khaw was well aware of all the danver of hie 
situation, and laid his plans for averting it with a foresight: and 
cotpbination oof whieh we have ne eXatuple In the pire viei- 
liistors of Tnelin. 

Hts first object Was to cain tine te votnplete tiie: veotaeytent af 
Berrasesel, boefiores he should) he clisturbesd hy HoheW ehethy, Fue 
this purpose he threw strom. garrisen inte Chunar, and 
provided at) wath all the ineaus of retanding the avivance of 
Hinmmavdn. by oan obstinate defence, 

Thas fort) stands on a roek. close te the Ganges, and is, ae or 
Were, ao detached portion of the Vandtiva mountame. 
fatiree © teh extend to the same river near Mirzapur. From 
Hee.’ thrast ceegeebabeertrdicemd three iaidls reaede weetwant, by the 
fortoof Keltas and Shirghatiaud de uot appronch the river agar 
nett iear Biagalpur. after whieh thes run strait seuth, leasing 
Ctiee Cocpragre saat sa urresel distance, These hills, therefrore-, eover the 
Wiebe? tio seuthewest df Beiste and Bengal, and siut up the 
revlalers the senth bank of the Games, in twe places one neae 
Chunarand the other at Sieragalli cast of Biaalpir, The bilis 
Phedhesives ure net hn, bat peer ond covered with worels, 

As Honaivin marched abe the Comes, and tule use of thar 
mie? TIVE PT fer envy his wuts atel sfere=, af wae Tevevsegrt 
co fer him to bern With tie steve of Chonan! After 
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investing the place, he endeavoured to mine such parts of the 
walls as were accessible on the land-side, and aleo brought 
floating batteries, constructed for the purpose, to bear upon the 
face towards the river. Notwithstanding all these preparations, 
his attack failed; the garrison, however, having already held 
out for several months, and knowing that they had no prospect 
of relief, at length surrendered. The siege had been conducted 
by Rimi Khén, the Constantinopolitan Turk, who brought 
Bahédur Shéh of Guzerat’s ordnance to so high a state, and 
who had since entered into the service of Huméytn; and so 
much importance was attached to the knowledge of the service 
of artillery in those days, that the right hands of all the gunners 
in the garrison, to the number of 300, were cut off, either to 
disable them for the fature, or in revenge for the loss they. 
had occasioned. 

After the taking of Chunér, Humfytn pushed his march 
along the Ganges. Before reaching Patna, he was met by 
Mahmid, king of Bengal, who had just been driven from his . 
dominions, and was still suffering from a wound he had 
received in his last defeat. 

As he approached the defile of S{cragalli, he sent on a strong 
detachment to take possession of it. They found it already 
occupied by Jel4l Khan, the son of Shir Khan, who attacked 
and repulsed them with considerable loss. Huméytn hastened 
on with his main body to retrieve this check, but was agreeably 
surprised to find the pass deserted, and the road open to the 
capital of Bengal. 

It was no pert of Shir Kh&n’s plan to cope with the superior 
force of Humayin in this stage of the campaign. His gn xnén’s 
design from the first was to retire to the hilly tract on plan for re- 
the south-west ; and with this view he had removed *"™ 
his family, and all that he possessed of value to Rohtés. The 
protracted siege of Chundr had enabled him to reduce Gonr, 
and to defeat Mahmtd in a conclusive battle. He had still 
required time to remove the captured treasures and stores to 
Rohtas, and to dispose of the open country in the manner that 
suited his views. Jelal Khaén had therefore been instructed to 


Barat (Shabdn 15th) of a.#. 945, January may have mistaken the year, although 
1539; but this would leave only six he has remembered the festival, and that 
months for the conquest of Bengal, and the siege began 15th Shabdn, a.m. 944 
all the other operations tlll Humdytn’s (January 8th, 1538). All accounts 
defeat in Safar, a.H. 946 (June 1539). I that the siege lasted several months ; 
conclude, therefore, that the memoir- some say six months. 

writer, who scarcely ever gives a date, 
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delay Himiistin at the puss, bit to avoid any serious enconnuter, 
nnd te jein his futher in the hills. Humaydn accontingly took 
possession af Groner! without: further Opposition, But the rame 
Tahir f haul by this time attained their height: the Delta of 
mayne the Cranges was one vast sheet of water, and in the 
the ranean COMMEPS Leeveotnel thre rench of Dra traebsst gears every brack 
eee od chante) Was become nt itapassable flood. Tt) wae 
Mtpessitde te earn on operations in Bengal, and = scarrely lewe 
ditticnlt te keep up oa communication with Upper India. This 
forced innetivity dusted for several months, during which time 
the spirit of the soldiers sank under the moist) and saltry 
climate, and their numbers were thinned by the sickly semacn 
thisst follows the henvs raitis, Na MeMOtar Webe the ruin argent. 
than they began te desert in numbers ; and Prince Hindal, whe 
had been left in North Behar, weat eff even befure the nine had 
conse, 

Menuwlile Shir Khan issued from his retreat, took possesepan 
Ait.: pe. of Berliie util Bendres, recovered Chunar, laid alee fa» 
S Ktan Jonnpiir. and pushed his detachments up the Ganges 
ae foras Canouy. Thus, when the seasen for military operations 
conmmenced, Hiimaistin found his conmitnieation with his capital 
suai intercepted, aud himself left with no alternative bat. te 
trust tits new conquest te the charge of a weak detachment, aod 
ehdeavotr te force lis way te Agra with the rest of his reduced 
urmy. 

HI. for woyine tine hesitated tas adept this decided Meastire. 
tee ¢ Whe the dtv season was half over before he set out on 
H- his retrent. Phe sent oon a considerable Iwals be fiom: 
he himself began das march. ander the command of Khan 
Rinttain Lodi, one of Baber's principal venierals, By the fhene 
this force reached Monwhir, it was surprised and defcated by a 
ww, detachinent: sent by Shir, whe was new as enterprising 
bee aig ib Ihe tusued le-fore CooT Caltlatis 5 rT whie, tor show hie 
cepndener an the result of lias operations, hawt alremiv assumed 
the tithe of hiner, 

It Hamisscin hive not before did) sathernt: motives: for eatrin 
eotcw hiimuself fron his present situation, the accounts he wae 
dais Peee ming of the proucress of attire at Avr must have 
fled fame wath dmipatienes > but hw the time he lund pmsernd 
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Baxar, between Patna and Bendres, he found that Shir Shah 
had raised the siege of Jounpir, and was come by jyorsoy 
forced marches to intercept his retreat. Shir Shah }igmirin om 
had made a march of thirty-five miles on that day, ** Cho 
and Humaytin was advised to attack him before his troops had 
time to refresh. The step seemed too hazardous to be adopted 
at once ; and the next day he found Shir intrenched in such a 
manner that he could neither be passed nor attacked with any 
prospect, of success. Huméyiin, therefore, intrenched in his 
turn, and began to collect boats and form a bridge across the 
Ganges, so as to pursue his retreat along the opposite bank. 
Shir Shah, to whom every delay was an advantage, allowed him 
to go on for nearly two months ; when, the bridge of boats 
being nearly completed, Shir Sh&h one day left his camp 
standing, and occupied by a sufficient force to conceal his 
movement from the enemy ; while he himself, with the surprises 
choice of his army, made a secret march to the rear (ian, 
of Humayin’s position, and, returning in the night, ™“™y 
attacked him in three columns about daybreak, and completely 
surprised his camp. Huméyiin had only time to leap on horse~ 
back, and, though himself disposed to make one effort, at 
least, against the enemy, he was urged by those around him 
to provide for his own safety ; and one of dis principal officers, 
seizing his reins, in a manner compelled him to make his way 
to the river-side. The bridge, as has been mentioned, was not 
finished ; and, as Huméyin had not a moment for deliberation, 
he plunged at once into the Ganges. Before he reached the 
opposite bank his horse was exhausted, and sank into the 
stream ; and Huméyiin himself must have met with the same 
fate, if he had not been saved by a water-carrier who was 
crossing with the aid of the skin used to hold water, which he 
had inflated like a bladder, and which enabled him to support 
the king’s weight as well as his own. Thus rescued, Hum4yin 
pursucd his flight, with a very small retinue, to Célpi, and 
thence proceeded to Agra, almost the whole of his army having 
been cut off by the enemy or drowned in the river. Huméytn’s 
quecn, whom it had been the object of his last exertion to save, 
had already been surrounded, and fell into the hands of ,.2, on, 
the enemy ; she was treated by Shir Shah with scru- afar 
pulous delicacy and attention, and was sent on the first 





™ [This man afterwards came to Agra, which interval he is said to have provided 
and was rewarded by sitting half-a-day handsomely for himself and his friends, 
(or, as some say, two hours) on the (Erskine, ii. 179.)—Ep.] 

throne, with absolute power; during 
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Opportimnits toca place at safer. This tremens disaster teook 
pliee its Caner ectied caf’ Dartae, Denetse §! 

Hnmtytin's presence, discotmitited: as he was, was oof essential 
Imipertanes at Agra. Wile te was shut oupoan Bengal Primes 
Poacsdsad june Qoeerna tee eeedleet: gadtnereuts at: Nera. mpd ber aftece 
wards qoted by othe fimdtues from Pench be went tates pete 
rebeltien 3 withe Prince Cstnreta. on dere applied tes by tie 
hime s representatives. dintuesdiitely set cout) from Gabel pre 
fessecdivoro support) Tinmisstin’s interests, burton renaigy ter be ne 
finned tes pret be iN OP portindey of ndvanetne hie own. Three 
arrival oof Pisimastin pout ae stage ter cdl these edesnene. He 
pardoned Hitndad. at the dnteresssion of Cvauriin. ane the thipee 
brothers uidted (oer e\ertions teoaerest the progress off Cher 
cCominen enemy, 

Wile Hienis tin was oeenpted) ino orepmipii dirs beses, Shir 
Shah oconuteute | hameelf with oretainune his aeqnisitiens om 
Hoisdostan, atid proeerded: fo recover poseessner of Bencul, ane 
toopif add his fergie territories dite a state of order. 

Ravht or ite: menths were enipheed on teethy sides in theese 

trumsaetiens.  Pownrds the end oof the Maherme-tag 
apo vee. Pismaasin ence mere meved from Avra. hie own 
ae arms ber strenutiened: bw reintiercetienit ef aso 
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swim the Ganges; and the king was obliged to throw him from. 
his seat on the neck, and give hia place to an eunuch whom he 
found on the elephant, and who new guided the animal .aeross 
the stream. The opposite bank was too steep for the elephant; to. 
ascend; and Huméytin must. stil have perished, if two soldiers,“ 
who happened to have gained that part of the shore, had not 
tied their turbans together and thrown one end te him, so: as 
to enable him to make good his landing. Before long he was: 
joined by his brothers, the Princes Hindél and Askari, and also 
by some troops; and all together made their way to Agra, after. 
& narrow escape from being plundered by the villagers on their 
road. 

All hope of farther resistance wae now at an end; and they - 
had scarcely time to remove the royal family and the most port | 
able part of the treasures from Agra and Delhi, and Hecwives 
to escape to Camr&n at LAhér. roy 

Even there Humaytm was no welcome guest. Oémr nt 
ran was equally afraid of being supplanted by him as: Haid at 
home, and of being involved in his quarrel with Shir Skhéh:; 
and lost no time in making his peace with the conqueror, .te 
whom he ceded the Panj&b, and retired himself to Cébul, leaving 
Huméyiin to provide as he could for his own safety. 

The deserted monarch turned his thoughts to Sind, ». 4.0. 1640, 
the province which adjoined to Camrdn’s territories on ten. Ay oi 
the south. It was in the hands of Husein, the head Awwa.. 
of the family of Arghtn, who had been driven out of Faitsinan 
Candahar by Baber; and as it had once belonged tos Sind 
Delhi, Hum&ytin hoped that he might still find some means of 
inducing it to recognise his authority. 

But there was nothing in Huméyitn’s character to promise 
him such an ascendency. 

Though not deficient in intelligence, he had little energy; 
and thongh free from vices and violent passions, he was no less 
devoid of principles and affections. By nature he was more 
inclined to ease than ambition ; yet, as he had been brought up 
under Baber, and accustomed to bodily and mental exertion, he 
never was entirely wanting to the exigencies of his situation, or 
quite lost the advantages of his birth and pretensions, though 
he never turned them to the best account. 

He passed into the Arghun territories through Uch ; but after 
a year and a half of fruitless negotiations, and no less fruitless 


\3 (Erskine says “one,” who afterwards din, the “‘atkeb,"’ or foater-father of Akber 
Lecame a distinguished noble,—Shems ud - -Ep.]} 
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their immediate relief, and allowed them to proceed without 
further molestation. But the natural horrors of the desert still 
remained; several marches were still to be accomplished; and it 
was not till they had again endured the torments of thirst, and 
witnessed the miserable.death of many of their companions, 
that Humayin, with seven mounted attendants, at length found 
entrance to Amercét. The straggling survivors of his party 
assembled at the same place. 

At Amercét he, at last, found a friend. The chief, whose name 
was Rana Persdd, not only received him with respect Is hospitably 
‘and hospitality, but offered his assistance in another Ameroét. 
attempt to gain an establishment in Sind. 

It was this period of depression and affliction that gave birth 
to Akber, a prince destined to raise the Indian Empire gyn os 
to the greatest lustre that it ever enjoyed (Oct. 14, 4*°r 
1542). During his residence beyond the Indus,” HumAydin had 
been struck with the beauty of a young lady, whom he saw at an 
entertainment given to him, in the women’s apartment, by his 
stepmother, the mother of Prince Hind4&l. He found she was 
the daughter of a Seiad, a native of J&ém, in Khorés&n," and 
formerly preceptor to that prince; that her name was Hamfda, 
and that she was not yet betrothed; and so strong was the im- 
pression made on him, that, in spite of the angry remonstrances 
of his brother, he almost immediately married her. She was 
far advanced in her pregnancy during the march to Amercot, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that she was conveyed 
through the hardships of the desert. 

Humaviin had marched for Sind the day before the birth of 
Akber. It is usual on such occasions for the father to second at- 
give presents among his friends. Huméytn had no sind. 
presents to give, except one pod of musk, which he broke up 
when the news reached him, and distributed among his ad- 
herents, with a wish that his son’s fame might be diffused 
throughout the world like the odour of that perfume. 

He was aecompanied on this expedition by Réna Persd&d, 
with a considerable body of Rajputs, and he had again collected 
100 Moeuls of his own. With this force they proceeded to 
Jin in Sind.” They took the place, after an action with the 
officer in charge; and though harassed by attacks from the 

(While he was besieging Bakkar in * Probably Jan (or Jiin), on a branch 
the summer of 1541, before Hindidl had of the Indus, halfway between Tatta and 
deserted him.—ED. ] Amercét. (See the map to Dr. Burnes’ 


™ Price, vol. iv. pp. 760, 840. Memoirs Account of Sind.) 
of Humaytn, p. 31. 
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troops of Che Areiitins, they Were jeeltieel by thre neighbours 
Hind princes, and formed anoarmys estimated by the antes 
Of the Mernotrs at 2.000 forse, 
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Meanwhile Huméytin, aceompanied by forty-two followers, 
escaped to the Garmsfr,* and thence to Sistén, which was then 
under the Persian government. He was received with qc nignt to 
great respect by the governor, and sent on to Herat, Pe 

to wait the orders of the king of Persia. At the latter city he 
was joined by several of his partisans from Candahdr. 

Three years had elasped since his first arrival in Sind, of 
which eighteen months had been occupied in his negotiations 
and military attempts in that. country : six months were spent 
in his journeys to the eastward of the Indus, and a year in his 
residence at Jim and his journey to Candahér. In his military 
affairs he had shown no want of personal courage, but great 
deficieney in enterprise; and he had gone through his subse- 
quent calamities with cheerfulness that approached to magna- 
nimity. 

His temper was put to many trials ; for, as delicacy and 
subordination cannot be kept up under great sufferings, he 
was often exposed to instances of ill-humonr and disrespect 
from his followers. He was more than once refased a horse, 
when it was almost necessary to his safety. A boat, which he 
had prepared to convey his family, on his flight, across the 
Indus, was seized by one of his chiefs ; and during the terrible 
march to Ameredt, an officer, who had lent his ‘horse to the 
mother of Akber, on finding his own exhausted, compelled her 
to dismount ; and Huméytin was obliged to give her Ais, and 
proceed on foot till he met with a baggage-camel. Qn the 
other hand, he sometimes showed little consideration for his 
followers. When he reached Amercét, and was under the 
protection of the raja, he suddenly seized the baggage of his 
adherents, and even ripped open their saddles to discover their 
property, of which he took half to supply his own exigencies. 
At the end of one of his first marches towards Jédpur, where 
he had lost many of his party in the desert, he loaded all the 
cattle, even his own horses, with water, to relieve the survivors 
who might be unable to come on; and as he went part of the 
way back himself, he found a Mogul merchant, to whom he 
owed a large sum of money, lying in the last stage of exhaus- 
tion, when, with a hard-hearted pleasantry, he refused to give 


[©The temperature in Persia de- plains which stretch along the shores of 
pends on elevation and soil, more than the Caspian, Persian Guif and Indian 
on latitude, Both the northern and Ocean.” (Balfour's Ali Hazin, p. 100, 
southern provinces have a cold andwarm note) The Garmsir of the text is the 
region (or sardsir and garmsir). The low tract of land lying on the Helmand. 
former is the higher and more mountain. —Ep.] 
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him a drep oof water until he had eancelled hts debt before 
level witnesses sand at dees not appear that he ever relieved 
thie Juner Praca from the Cole lenens aft this forced Perndssdeods. 
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MAlde6, raja of that country, was in the height of his power, and 
derived additional strength from the sterility of his terri- , », isu, 
tory, and the want of water in many parts ofit. Although +™% 
he had only 50,000 men to oppose to the superior M“"*- 
numbers of his antagonist, he appears, at first, to have over- 
awed the invader. Shir remained for a month, halted within a 
short distance of his army ; but succeeded, at last, by the usual 
trick of letters written on purpose to be intercepted, in exciting 
the raja’s suspicions of his chiefs, and thus inducing him to 
commence a retreat. One of those chiefs, indignant at the 
imputation, determined, in the RAjpat spirit of honour, to wipe 
it off at any risk. He quitted the army with his own tribe, 
consisting of only 12,000 men, and fell with such impetuosity on 
Shir Shéh, who was unprepared for so vigorous an effort, that 
he threw his camp into confusion; and so nearly gained the 
victory, that Shir Sh&h, when he had, at last, succeeded in 
repulsing the assailants, declared that he had nearly lost the 
empire of India for a handful of millet,—alluding to the poverty 
of the country and the low quality of its produce. 

After this he reduced the Rdna of Méwér to submis- Takes chitér. 
sion, and subsequently laid siege to Célinjer.* He was here 
overtaken by a just retribution for his breach of faith 5, yinea at 
at Raisin, for the rd4ja refused to enter into terms “#liner. 
which he could not be sure would be observed; and as Shir was 
superintending the batteries, he was involved in the explosion 
of a magazine, which had been struck by the enemy’s shot, and 
was so scorched that, althongh he survived for some hours, his 
recovery was hopeless from the first, and towards evening he 
expired. 

In the midst of his agonies, he continued to direct the opera- 
tions of the siege ; and when intelligence was brought «>. 161s, 
to him that the place was taken, he exclaimed, “ Thanks 4.x. 952, 

. . . Rabi ul 
be to Almighty God!” and never spoke again. Awwal. 

Shir Shé&h appears to have been a prince of consummate 
prudence and ability. His ambition was always t00 wis cha- 
strong for his principles, and in the massacre at R4isin, ™“" 
he had not even that. passion to plead ; but towards his subjects, 
his measures were as benevolent in their intention as wise in 
their conduct. Notwithstanding his short reign and His internal 
constant activity in the field, he brought his territories ments. 
into the highest order, and introduced many improvements in his 
civil government. Abtl Faz] affects to deride his institutions, 
? [Besieged in vain by Mahmid in A.D. 1023, and taken by the English in 1812.—Eb.], 
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had much to fear from disaffection at home as well as from the 
declared rebels; but he anticipated all movements 

against him by his promptitude and firmness, defeated revetiion. 
the enemy, and in time entirely crushed the rebellion. A/dil fled 
to Behar, and was never more heard of. 

The nobles who had been secretly engaged in the conspiracy 
did not feel that their failure to take part with it had saved 
them from the suspicions of the king. One was convicted and 
punished ; and the others began to plot anew, and took arms 
for their own protection, without setting mp any competitor for 
the crown. 

The contest on this occasion took place in the Panjib, The 
tebels were again defeated. They retired among the Gakkars ; 
by the strength of whose country, and the support of the Afghan 
tribe of Niydzi, they were able to keep alive the insur- Tit 
rection for two years. Pet tg 

The rest of Selim’s reign was passed in trangnillity.° On one 
occasion, indeed, he was informed that King Huméytn, who had 
recovered Cbul, had actually crossed the Indus to attack him. 
Selim happened to be indisposed at the time, and was sitting 
under the application of leeches; but he started mp on the 
instant, directed an immediate march, and was encamped six 
miles from Delhi before evening. If alarm had any share in 
this display of energy, it was ill-founded: Humayin had only 
crossed for local purposes, and almost immediately retired to 
Cabul. 

Selim Shé&h died after a reign of nine years. He was an 
improver, like his father, but rather in public works Disa 
than in laws.7 One division of the royal palace at iz een 
Delhi was built by him ; and althongh Huméyin ordered it to 
be called Nurghar, by which name only it can be mentioned at 
court, it still retains that of Selimghar everywhere but in the 
royal presence. 

In this king’s reign there appeared at Bidéna a sectary, named 


Omar. TIL 


* [Gwdliydr was his favourite capital, most minute 


as also 





his father badimmense adminiatrative 
ability. Abdul Kiidir says: ‘‘ He resumed, 
and placed under the immediate manage- 
ment of the state, the lands enjoyed by 
the troops, establishing pecuniary pay- 
ments in lieu, according to the rates fixed 
by Shir Shih. Circular orders were 
issued through the proper channels to 
every district, touching on matters re- 
ligious, political, or revenue, in all their 


and containing 
rules and regulations, which concerned 
not only the army, but cultivators, mer- 
chants, and persons of other professions, 
and which served as a guide to the officials 
of the state ; a measure which obviated 
the necessity of referring to a ofz{ or 
mufti, any case relating to matters which 
hitherto had been settled according to 
the principles and precepts of Muham- 
madan law.” (Seo H. Elliot's Historians, 
i-280.)—Ep.] 
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abilities and force of mind sufficient to maintain his ascend- 
ency amidst a proud and martial nobility, and to pre- 

vent the dissolution of the government, weighed down Heai: ” 
as it was by the follies and iniquities of its head. 

A'dil was scarcely seated on his throne before he had dissi- 
pated his treasures by the most indiscriminate profa- Onpressiva 
sion. When he had nothing of his own to give, he the king. 
resumed the governments and jégirs of his nobles, and bestowed 
them on his favourites. As the Afghans are never very capable 
of subordination, and are particularly jealous of any slight, the 
sufferers by these resumptions bore their wrongs with great 
impatience. On one occasion, when the king transferred the 
lands held by a military chief" to an upstart whom he favoured, 
the son of the dispossessed chief started forward, and exclaimed 
“ What! is my father’s estate to be given to a seller of dogs ?” 
An attempt was made to force him out of the court ; and the 
person to whom the grant had been made seized him by the 
throat for the purpose, when the young man drew his dagger, 
and laid the aggressor dead at his feet. Being now attacked 
on all sides, he ran at the king, who leaped from his throne, 
and had scarce a moment to pass into his seraglio when the 
assassin was at the door. The king, however, was able to draw 
the bolt, and was soon delivered from his danger by the death 
of his assailant. The ill-consequences of the affair did 4. 1554 
not end here. On the same day, one of the principal Ssbellions, 
nobles fled from the court, and, being joined by other mal- 
contents, set up the standard of revolt near Chunér. on 
The king marched against the rebels, but, though he ofDelhisnd 
defeated them in action, his affairs were little improved Prvinces. 
by his success; for Ibréhim Sur, a person of his own family, 
seized on Delhi and Agra, and the king, after a vain attempt 
to expel him, was forced to leave him in possession, and 
confine himself to the eastern portion of his dominions. This 
example of successful rebellion was not lost on the specta- 
tors. Secander Sur, another nephew of Shir Shéh, revottot 
proclaimed himself king in the Panj&b, advanced on (23FanK> 
Ibréhim, defeated him in action, and constrained him 4" 5%. 
to leave Delhi and Agra. Ibréhim was now driven in on the 
territory still in the hands of A’dil. He was met and defeated 
by Hémii, and pursued to Bidéna, where he would have been 


© [He was'oflow stature, and too feeble gained twenty-two battles for his king. 
in health to ride on horseback ; even in tine, ii, 492.)—Ep.] 
the field he was carried about in a litter, (Shih Muhammad Firmali—Ep.] 
or on an elephant ; but he is said to have 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HUMAYUN RESTORED. 


At the time when Humédydin entered Persia the throne wae 
occupied by Shéh Tahmfsp, the second of the Safavi of 
(or Sophi) kings. His father was descended from & in Persia, 
family of dervises, which had derived importance and 4?- 
influence from its sanctity, and wae still principally Accom of 
supported by the enthusiasm of the nation for the Shia (ce Bopha) 
religion, which had been widely disseminated by the family, aad 
formally established in Persia by Shéh Ismail, the first king of. 
the race. Though the Shias and Sunnis differ less than Catholics 
and Protestants, théir mutual animosity is much more bitter ; 
and the attachment of the Persians te ther sect is national as 
well as religious, the Shia faith being professed in no great 
kingdom but theirs. Coming so early in the succession to its 
founder, Shéh Tahmésp was not only a devout adherent bué an 
ardent apostle of this new religion ; aad it was by his feelings 
in that respect that he was, in a great measure, actuated in: his. 
conduct to Huméytn. The intercourse between those princes 
was highly characteristic of Asiatic despots. Huaméytn’s re- 
ception was marked with every circumstance of hospi- Magnif | 
tality and magnificence. The governor of every pro- hoepiality 
vinee received “him with the highest honour, and the Tahmisp. 
people of every city came in a body to meet him; he was 
lodged m the king’s palaces, and entertained with regal splen- 
dour; but in the midst of this studied respect, he was treated 
with little delicacy, and all semblance of gencrosity disappeared 
as often as he disputed the will of the Persian monarch, or 
became in any way obnoxious to his pride or caprice. His arro- 
Though wele omed from the moment of his arrival, he caprice. 
was not allowed to approach the capital, and many months 
elapsed before he was admitted to an interview with the king. 
During this interval, he sent his most confidential officer, Bairam 
Khan, on a mission to Shah Tahmadsp ; and it was through a 
circumstance in the treatment of his envoy that he was first 
renunded how completely he was in the power of another. 

More effectually to unite his followers by some visible symbol, 
the first Safavi had made them wear a particular Forops Hu. 
description of cap, from which the Persians took the ™7%.'o 
name they now bear. This sectarian distinction was 55#rtelision. 
an object of as much aversion to the other Mahometans as a. 
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composed by the c&zi, who conducted his’ negotiation with 
kindness as well as with address, and succeeded in convincing 
him that, although he might give up his own life for his religion, 
he had no right to sacrifice those of his adherents; and that 
his duty as well as his interest called on him to comply with a 
demand which he had no means of effectually resisting. 

The memoir-writer does not mention, and may not have 
known, the contents of the paper; and Abul Fazl, with courtly 
dexterity, passes over the whole subject of religion, and scarcely 
hints at a temporary misunderstanding between the kings ; but 
it seems clear that it must have contained a profession of the 
Shia religion, and a promise to introduce it into India, as well 
as an engagement to cede the frontier province or kingdom of 
Candahar. This last article was carried into effect ; and it was 
probably a sense of the impossibility of fulfilling the other that 
made HumA4ytn so indifferent to a rupture with. Persia, when 
the period of performance drew near. That Huméytn himself 
professed to have been converted appears from a pilgrimage 
which he made to the tomb of Shékh S&ff at Ardebfl, a mark 
of respect not very consistent with the character of a professed 
Sunni.> 

After the contest about this paper, Hum&yin was neglected 
for two months; and when Tahmasp renewed his attentions, 
they were not unmixed with cbullitions of an overbearing 
temper on points unconnected with the favourite topic of religion. 
Tahmaésp had heard from some of Huméytn’s enemies, that, 
during that monarch’s prosperity, on some practice of divination 
to discover the destiny of reigning princes, he had placed the 
king of Persia in oa class inferior to that in which he ranked 
himself. Tahmasp now took him to task for his assumption, 
and, on Humdaytin’s endeavouring to explain his reasons, told him 
that it was through such arrogance that he came to be driven 
out of his kingdom by peasants, and to leave his women and his 
child in the hands of his enemies. 

Nevertheless the public conduct of the king of Persia con- 
tinued to be as cordial and as generous as ever. He gave 


3 The “ Muntakhab ut Tawarikh” states 
that the paper contained the Shia confes- 
sion of faith, and that Humaytin complied 
with the demand for his accepting it by 
reading it aloud without any other sign 
of assent or dissent. The same book adda, 
that he adopted the Shia mode of reciting 
a portion of the public prayers, which is 
the most contested point between the twu 
sects. [Erskine shows (ii. p. 298) that 


it is only from Jouher that we learn 
the various humiliations which Humayun 
had to endure in Persia. Abtl Fazl and 
Ferishta try to disguise or conceal them ; 
“ Jouher’s narrative, incorrect and arti- 
ficial as it is, is one of many instances of 
the inestimable value, for historical truth, 
of even the meanest contemporary re- 
cord.” —Eb. ] 
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joined. Humayiin, the Persians began to be disheartened, and’ to 
talk of returning to their own country. At length’ things -took 
a favourable turn: deserters~ of different ranks came im from 
Cabul ; and the garrison of Candahar being reduced to distress 
for subsistence, many of the troops»composing it escaped to their 
own homes, while others let themselves down from the walls and 
came over to the besiegers. 

Mirzé Askeri was now obliged to surrender ; and, by the inter- 

vention of his aunt, the sister of Baber, he cbbeined a Taking of 
promise of pardon from his brother (September 1545). 
But Humaytn’s heart seems to have been hardened by his long 
misfortunes and disappointments ; and his proceedings, which 
formerly were chiefly to be blamed for weakness, began to assume 
a darker character. Asker{f was compelled to make his appear- 
ance before the conqueror with his: sword hung naked from his 
neck, and to display his submission in the most humiliating 
forms. When this was over, Huméyin with seeming generosity 
placed him by his side, and showed him every mark of forgive- 
ness and returning kindness. A great entertainment was given 
to celebrate the reconciliation ; bat when the festivity was at its 
height, and all fears and suspicions had been laid aside; some 
orders which Askeri had written to the Beléch chiefs for appre- 
hending Huméytin during his flight to Persia were produced ; 
and, on pretext of this long-past act of enmity, he was made 
prisoner, and kept in chains for nearly three years. 

The fort and treasures were made over to the Persians, on 
which the greater part of their troops returned home ; Thich fs 
and the garrison which was left under Mor&d Mirzé Persians, 
began, according to Abul Fazl, to oppress the inhabitants. Abil 
Fazl enters on a long apologetical narrative of the events that 
followed ; which, for its own cant and hypocrisy, as well as the 
perfidy of the acts it defends, is not surpassed by anything even 
in the Memoirs of Tamerlane. The sum is, that the put treach- 
Persian prince having suddenly died, Haméytn, still Soverea by 
professing the most fervent attachment to Shah Tah- tier thede 
misp, obtained admission on friendly terms into the Perprct 
city, slanghtered many of the garrison, and made on “™- 
extraordinary merit of allowing the rest to return to their own 
country.® 
Frinangor felting stor ke the bud sovr Ba’ eject Hamden) 
ent. It iw from Col. Price's version, against the officers of their present sove- 


, though not literal, gives the spiritof reign, the king of Persia, he goes on: 
the original. After enlarging onthecom- ‘The generous monarch felt himself 
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While Huméytin was at Badakhshdn, where he remained for 
many months, Cémrén returned from Sind and sur- cémpin 
prised Cébul. Huomiyitn marched against him in the Giut™ 
dead of winter, defeated his troops, and drove him within the 
walls. On this and all subsequent occasions during the siege, 
Huméyin put his prisoners to death in cold blood, which 
Cémrén retaliated by still greater crnelties, and even threatened 
to expose young Akber, who had again fallen into his hands, to 
the fire of the cannon, if they continued to batter the town? 

At length C&émrén was compelled to quit Cabul (April 1547). 
He made his escape in the night, and fled to Géri, in 1s driven 
the south of Bactria. Being, after some time, dis- 
lodged from thence by a detachment of Hnuméytin’s, he had 
recourse to the Uzbeks at Balkh, and by their aid he reeoyered 
Badakhshin. During these operations the summer passed, and 
Humiytin was constrained by the snow to defer his march from 
Cébul until the next spring. He then set out for Badakhshén, 
where Cémrén was defeated, driven into Télekén, and, Gives ima 
being disappointed of the assistance he expected from Sonia 
the Uzbeks, reduced to surrender (August 1548). On. treated. 
this occasion Huméytin behaved with perfect good faith and 
humanity: he treated Cémrin with great kindness; and three 
of the brothers being now together, he released the fourth, 
Mirzé Askerf, and they all assembled at a feast, where they ate 
salt together, and were, for the time, entirely reconciled. 

After this Huméyin returned to Cébul. Next spring (1549) 
he set out to attack the Uzbeks in Balkh; and he Humsyin 
appears at last to have acquired a sufficient spirit of Bann. 
enterprise; for, having taken the small fort of Eibak, he 
immediately began to hold consultations about the conquest of 
Transoxiana: but, at the moment of his reaching Balkh, where 
he had beaten off a sally of the garrison, he received Fresh re, 
intelligence that C&mrdén had rebelled, and was threat- Cémrin. 
ening CAbul; and on commencing his march on his return to 
his capital, he was so pressed by the Uzbeks that his Calamitous 
retreat soon became a flight, and it was with difficulty Bak 


* Abdl Fazl states that Cimrin did 
actually expose Akber, without giving the 
least notice ; and that it was only by the 
direct interposition of Providence, shown 
in miracles, of which he relates the par- 
ticulars, that the destruction of the royal 
infant was averted. The account given 
in the text of this one fact is from the 
inemvir-writer ; that author passes over 





most of the other atrocities on both sides 
but on that subject I am afraid 

no reason for distrusting Abil Fazl. "The 
memoir-writer mentions that Cabul was 
given up to plunder, after the flight of 
Cémrén, as a punishment for theinfidelit 
of the Mibebitanta; whieh fa not notioed 
by Abil Fazl. 
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Humiytin had come into the Gakkar territory to receive the 
prisoner ; and C‘imrin, when brought before him, advanced with 
great humility; but Humdéytn reeeived him graciously, seated 
him on his right hand, and soon after, some water-melon being 
handed round, he gave ‘half of the piece he had taken ‘to his 
brother. In the evening there was an entertainment, with 
singers, and the “night was passed” in “jollity and carous- 
ing.” Next day passed in the same manner: during the course 
of it, some of his counsellors asked Humayiin what he intended 
to do with his brother? and he answered, “Tet us first satisfy 
the Gakkar chief, and then I will do what I think proper.” 

On the third day the Gakkar chief was satisfied; and it was 
determined that Cémran should be blinded. The anthor ana tiinaod- 
of the Memoirs, having been ordered to attend on the prince, 
describes the particulars of his misfortune. At first no person 
was willing to undertake the duty, andthe king had given the 
order just as he was setting off on his march. One officer rode 
after him, and told him in Turki the difficulty that had arisen ; 
on which the king reviled him, and asked why he had not done 
it himself? On the officer's return, the order was made known 
to Camrin with many expressions of sorrow, and the operation 
was performed by piercing his eyes repeatedly with a lancet. 
Camrin bore the torture without a groan, until lemon-jnice and 
salt were squeezed into his eyes, when he called out, “O Lord, 
my God! whatever sins I have committed have been amply 
punished in this world: have compassion on me in the next.” 

After witnessing this part of the scene, the author could no 
longer remain: he went on to the camp, and sat down in his 
tent in a very melancholy mood. On this the king sent for him, 
and asked why he had come away without orders? The author 
teplicd that the business was completed, and the king told him 
he need not go back; and immediately gave him-an order about 
some trifling business, without further noticing what had passed. 
He -probably felt more shame than pleasure at the intelligence; 
and, indeed, the circumstances are important, rather as showing 
the effects of his situation than his own disposition, of which 
they are not otherwise characteristic than in the indecision and 
the wish to go on smoothly to the last. He was not naturally 
cither cunning or cruel; and if he had been a limited monarch 
in Europe, he would most likely not have been more treacherous 
or bloody than Charles II. 


™ Memoirs, p. 104. 
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the building, and only guarded by an ornamental parapet about 
a foot high). Hearing the call to prayers from the minarets, 
he stopped, as is usual on such oceasions, repeated the creed, 
and sat down on the steps till the crier had done. He then 
endeavoured to rise, supporting himself on his staff; the staff 
slipped on the polished marble of the steps, and the king fell 
headlong over the parapet. He was stunned at the time; and, 
althongh he soon recovered his senses, the injury he had 
received was beyond cure. On the fourth day after his accident 
he expired, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and twenty-sixth 
of his reign, including the sixteen years of his banishment 
from his capital. 

His unsettled reign left little time for internal improvements ; 
and it is marked by no domestic event of importance, exeept 
the death of the celebrated Persian historian, Khéndemir, who 
had come to Baber’s court soon after his invasion of India, 
and died in the camp of Humaytn during his expedition to 
Guzerat. 


BOOK VIII. 


STATE OF INDIA UP TO THE ACCESSION OF AKBER.' 


CHAPTER I. 


HISTORY OF THE INDEPENDENT STATES OF INDIA AFTER THE 
DISSOLUTION OF THE EMPIRE OF DELHI. 


As we have reached the epoch at which the whole of India 
was formed into one empire, and a considerable alteration was 
made in the relation of different classes of the inhabitants, the 
time seems suitable for reviewing the preceding transactions of 
the separate communities, and ascertaining their actual condition 
at the commencement of the change. 
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from Bengal to the centre of Oudh. The invasion of Tamer- 
lane soon followed (A.p. 1398): the remaining provinces threw 
off the yoke ; and the territory of Delhi was reduced to a few 
miles near the capital. 

The recovery of some parts of these last dominions has already 
been related; and I shall now explain their progress ‘during 
the intermediate period, and the position in which they stood ‘at 
the accession of Akber.* 

The first place is claimed by the kingdoms of the Deckan. 


KINGDOMS OF THE DEGKAN. 


Hasan Géngt, who headed the successful revolt Belwment 
against Mohammed Tnghlak, transmitted his crown to ™< Dy 
his descendants, who reigned for thirteen generations , i. 
and for 171 years. 

The Hindt rajas of Bijayanagar and Warangal were the allies 
of the new monarchy in its resistance to the empire of Delhi; 
but when delivered from their common enemy, their natural 
antipathy revived. The struggle was of long duration, but the 
Mahometans were the gainers in the end. During the rule of 
the house of Bahmani, they conquered the country between the 
Kishna and Tumbadra from Bijayanagar, and entirely subverted 
the kingdom of Warangal; and immediately before their ‘fall, 
they had gained a territory in Orissa, and had extended their 
conquest on the east coast as far as Masulipatam, and on the 
west as far as Goa. 

These long wars on tolerably equal terms, together with 
occasional alliances against common enemies, seem tO {Increased 
have had some effect in mitigating the overbearing S&T" 
conduct: of the Mussulmans towards the Hindts. Men = 
of both religions entered freely into each other’s service: the 
flower of the king of Mélwa’s army, during an invasion of the 
Bahmant territories, is said to have consisted of 12,000 Afghéns 
and Rijpits, while Deé Ré&j, r&ja of Bijayanagar, recruited 
Mahomcetans, assigned lands to their chiefs, and built a mosque 
at his capital expressly for their encouragement. 

The domestic history of the Bahman{ dynasty was much 








? As the particular transactions of thrown them into an Appendix, and 
these -eparate kingdoms are not essential confined the text to an outline and the 
to the general histury of India, I have results. 
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did not, for some time, take the title of king. These were, Kutb 
Kuli, a Turkman, from Persia, and Im4d ul Milk, descended 
from Hindt converts: the former founded the dynasty of Kutb 
Shah, at Golcénda, close to Heiderébéd ; and the latter Golosnds. 
that of Ima4d Shéh, at E’lichpdr in Berér. Amfr Barfd, Bers. 

the son of Kasim, governed for some time under a succession of 
pageants: at length he threw off the mask, and was Bide. 
first of the Barid kings of Bidar, the family of Bahmanf being 
thenceforth no longer mentioned. 

The internal strife beteen Shias and Sunnfs which continued 
after the formation of these kingdoms, their wars and mir 
alliances among themselves and with the neighbouring ™***7- 
Mahometan princes towards the north, give sufficient variety 
to their history during the period for which they lasted, but 
lose all their importance when the whole merged in the empire 
of the house of Timur. 

Their conquests from the Hindts had more permanent effects. 
The raja of Bijayanagar long maintained his place among the 
powers of the Deckan, taking part in the wars and confederacies 
of the Mahometan kings; but at length, in 1565, the Mussul- 
mans became jealous of the power and presumption of the infidel 
ruler, and formed a league against R&m Raja, the prince on the 
throne at the time. A great battle took place on the Ap. 1885, 
Kishna near Taélicét, which for the numbers engaged, aa 
the fierceness of the conflict, and the importance of. the Sint 20. 
stake, resembled those of the early Mahometan invaders. Talicéta. 
The barbarous spirit of those days seemed also to be renewed 
in it; for, on the defeat. of the Hindus, their old and brave r4ja, 
being taken prisoner, was put to death in cold blood, and his 
head was kept till lately at Bij4pur as a trophy. 

This battle destroy ed the monarchy of Bijayanagar, which, at 
that time, comprehended almost all the south of India. Fall of the | 
But. it added little to the territories of the victors; their Bijeyanagar. 
mutual jealousies prevented each from much extending his 
frontier ; and the country fell into the hands of petty princes, or 
of those insurgent officers of the old government, since so well 
known as zemindars or poligars.’ 


‘(Krishna Riya extended the kingdom 
In every direction, and was a great patron 
of Telugu literature. At his death, he 
left no legitimate children, and after a 
disputed succession his son-in-law Raina 
Rija sneceeded to the throne.—Eb. | 

> Briges’s Ferishta, vol. iii. pp. 127 and 
414. Wilson, Mackenzie Catalogue, vol. i. 


p.cli. Wilkes’ Afysore, vol. i. p. 18. The 


brother of the late rija removed his resi- 
dence farther east, and finally settled at 
Chandragiri, about seventy miles north- 
west of Madras, at which last place his 
descendant first granted a settlement to 
the English, in a.p. 1640. Rennell’s 
Hindostan, p. 291. [This settlement was 
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Mélwa was engaged in frequent wars with all its neighbours 
in Hindostan and the Deckan; but the most remark- siwa. 
able part of its history was the ascendency obtained by a Hindi 
chief, who by his courage and abilities resened the king from 
many difficulties, but at last engrossed all the powers of the 
state, filled all offices with Rajputs, and was only dispossessed 
by the mareh of the king of Guzerdt to the assistance of: his 
brother Mahometan. 

Khandésh, Bengal, Jounpir, Sind, and Moltén, were all inde- 
pendent at the accession of Akber ; but their separate Other 
history is of little moment. ikingdoms. 

The states yet mentioned were all fragments of the empire of 
Mohammed Toghlak; but a portion of the original me rijpat 
princes of India still remained umeconquered, and are *“°* 
acknowledged as sovereign states even to the present day. 

The Rajpits, who at the time of Sult4n Mahmid’s invasion 
were in possession of all the governments of India, sank cpange in 
into the mass of the population as those governments {cot 
were overturned ; and no longer appeared as rulers, arte 
except in places where the strength of the conntry {nynau 
afforded some protection against the Mussulman arms. 

Those on the Jnomna and Ganges, and in general in all the 
completely conquered tracts, became what they are now ; and, 
though they still retained their high spirit and military figure, 
had adapted their habits to agriculture, and no longer aspired to 
a share in the government of the country. 

The remains of Réjptit independence were preserved. on the 
table-land in the centre of Hindostan, and in the sandy tract 
stretching west from it to the Indus. Their exemption from 
the encroachment of the Mussulmans was in proportion to the 
strength of the country. Méwét, Bundélcand, B&ghélcand, etc., 
lic on the slope towards the Jumna, and, thongh close to the 
level country on that river, are rough and broken: it is there 
that we find the tributaries so often in insurrection, and there 
also are the forts of Rintimbér, Gwéliér, C4linjer, etc., the taking 
and retaking of which seem to occur in almost every reign. 
The open part of the table-land is partially protected by this 
tract : it is easier of access from the north about Jeipir, which 
principality has always been submissive. Ajmfr and Mélwa, on 
the open part of the table-land, were early conquered and easily 
retained. The east part of the réna of Oudipir’s country (or 
Méwdr) was equally defenceless, but he had an inexpugnable 
retreat in the Aravalli mountains, and in the hills and forests 
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equneeted: with them wineh fori the northern bonndary of 
Gaverat. The rajaof Jodprir cor Marwiary, with his kinsmas tie 
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were protected: by the desert, with whieh the fertile parts of tre se 
ferrntorics are thterspersed ar surronnded, 
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king, preferred their liberty to their country, and retired to the 
desert between the table-land and the Indus. They there sub- 
dued the old inhabitants of the race of Jats, dispossessed some 
small tribes of R&jpits, who had preceded them as colonists, 
and soon formed an extensive and powerful principality. A 
younger branch of the royal family at a later period (a.p. 1459) 
founded the separate state of Bikanfir, and occupied an Bikentr. 
additional portion of the desert. The R&htérs do not seem to 
have been molested by the Mussalmans until the expedition of 
Shir Sh&h against Malded, and probably recovered their inde- 
pendence after the storm was blown over. MaAlded was still alive 
in the beginning of Akber’s reign. 

In the western part of the desert were the BhAttis, under the 
réja of Jésalmér. The BhA&ttis claim to be of the tribe Jéetmér. 
of Yadu, and consequently derived from Mattra on the Jumna. 
They were part of Crishna’s colony in Guzerdt, and were ex- 
pelled after the death of that hero. They then retired towards 
the Indus, and are lost in an unusually thick cloud of Réjptt 
fable, until they appear at TAnédt, north of Jésalmér, and within 
fifty miles of the Indus. From this period (which Colonel Tod 
thinks was in a.p. 731) their annals assume an historical cha- 
racter, but are marked by no important event, except the 
removal of their capital, in a.p. 1156, to Jésalmér. They came 
very little in contact with the Mussulmans till after Akber’s time. 

The rdjas of Ambér, or Jeiptr, of the tribe of Cachwahé, 
have, in modern times, stood on an equality with the 4 wvéror 
rana of Oudiptr and the r&ja of Jédpur; but their 7*e*- 
rise into distinction is since the accession of Akber. They were 
ancient feudatories of Ajmir, and probably remained in submis- 
sion to the Mahometans after the conquest of that kingdom. 
They may have increased their consequence during the weakness 
of the neighbouring governments in the fifteenth century, for 
they must have been held in consideration when Akber married 
the raja’s daughter. 

The rajas of the tribe of H4ra, who give their name to 
Harauti, claim descent from the family that ruled in Biéreuti. 
Ajmir before the Mahometans; and settled in their present 
possessions, of which Bundi was then the capital, in a.p. 1342. 
They were in some degree of feudal dependence on Oudipur. 
They are not noticed in Mahometan history till just before 
Akber, when the reigning raja obtained the famous fort of 
Rintambor from the governor who had held it for the Afghan 
kings. 

II 
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Besides these greater states, there are several peeey pertne 
Petty eae Plities, as the Chonhans off Parker, tae Solas of 
methe desert. Qneredat, ete. Which. being in the extreme weet of the 
desert, were hevond= the reach oof Mussulman invaders ; asd 
those of Sirchi, Paden ere. which, [ving ino the fertile tract 
beneath the Aravalli monntaios. and on one road) from Amis 
te Crnzerat, were dinble to constant invasion sudo exsethan 1€ 
tribnre. 

On othe eastern slope of the table-land, Mewar, Crwals-e, 
Pees eaeee NaTWar, Panna, Oreha, Chitnderiy and other places tz 
te the nat barredesDesemed.*  dasuel Treen repentedly attacked by Raler 
ial wel Shir Siith.and were afl tributary at the time of 
Akbers accession, They were mostly held by old Rappat famile «. 

The petty states under the Himuilava monntatus. fem Cas hmte 
Un her ii tuelusive te the Bay of Bengal, were independ st andes 
tracta soVere Ls of their roWTh. 

Many monntain and forest tribes thretvhent Dulin were an. 
snbadited, Pretest thew conte seureely bee snd deed tuele-geemed- sak : 
thes were deft out oof the pale uf! semlety, which they SelBelines 
disturbed by their de predations. 
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occasions ; but when he was determined to persevere, there was 
no remedy short of rebellion.’ 

The duties of vazir, or prime minister, varied according 40 
the abilities of the individual and the activity ef the on, suns 
king. In some cases he was an uncontrollable vieo- 
gerent ; in others only the chief among the ministers. The 
others had their departments, but not very strictly defined. 

The kings were easy of access: they inquired into petitions, 
and transacted a great deal of business in the daily assemblies 
of their court; which although it must have caused seme 
confusion and loss of time, afforded them the advantage of 
information from many quarters, besides giving publicity to their 
decisions and their principles of government. 

The governors of provinces exercised, each within his jorisdio- 
tion, all the executive powers of the state. Several of. Prevines. 
the subordinate officers were appointed by the king, dut all wese 
under the orders of the governor. In most provinoes these were 
Hindi chiefs who retained an hereditary juriediction ; the most 
submissive of this class paid their revenue and farnished the: aid 
of their troops and militia to the governor, amd were subject to 
his control in cases where he thought it necessary, bot were not 
interfered with in the ordinary course of their administration : 
the most independent only yielded a general obedience to the 
government, and afforded their aid to keep the peace ; buat these 
Just were confined to strong countries, or large tracts bordering 
on & province.’ 

Part of the army were men hired singly by the king, and 
mounted on his horses, but the greater number pro- Arny. 
bably brought their own horses and arms ; and these last would 
often come in parties, large or small, under leaders of their own. 
There was no feudal authority under the kings of Delhi’ Firdz 
Shah Tughlak is said to have been the first that assigned land 
in lieu of pay ; and Al& ud din is said to have been extremely 
on his guard against all grants, as tending to the independence 
of his otficers.* 

Most governors had under them some portion of the regular 


1 (Cf. the royal prerogative in the Inati- 
tutes of Manu, supra, pp. 20, 21.—Ep.] 

? It was to these hereditary chiefs that 
the term zernindir was originally applied. 
The pride of the Mussulmans extended it 
to independent princes (like those of Ou- 
dipur and Jédptr), whom they affected 
to consider as subordinate to their go- 
vernment; but itis only in comparatively 
modern times that it has been extended 


downwards, so as to include persons 
holding assignments of the government 
revenue, as well as district and village 
officers.—(See Mr. Stirling, Asiatic Re- 
scarches, vol. xv. p. 239.) 

? [The usual system was that of jagirs 
(see p. 81). Cf. pp. 878, 545.—Eb. ] 

‘ History of Firtiz Shah, by Shama 
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ever, the governors and their officers were not scrupulous in 
confining themselves to those classes of trials. They received 
all complaints that were made to them, giving summary decisions 
In many cases, and referring those that turned on points of 
Mahometan law to the cdzi, to whom also all causes that did 
not excite interest or promise profit would be left. The power 
of the cézis varied in different reigns. At some times we see ~ 
the office, even in provincial courts, filled by men of celebrity ; 
and at those times, we must conclude, their authority was re- 
spected, as appeared likewise from the occasional resistance of 
the cAzis to the governors: at others it probably sunk nearly 
to its present level, when the duty is reduced to performing 
marriages, registering and authenticating deeds, and similar 
unimportant functions. 

There was no church establishment, or, rather, no church 
government : every man, king, or subject, who founded harch. 
@ mosque, left funds to maintain the priest (imém) and other 
persons required for public worship. Assignments were also 
made to holy men and their successors, and even to their tombs. 

There was in each district an officer called sadr, whose busi- 
ness it was to see that the objects of all these grants, or at least 
those made by the crown, were carried into effect; and there 
was a sadr us sudtir at the head of all the sadrs: their jurisdic- 
tion was only over the application of the funds ; the succession 
was settled by the original grantor, and generally depended on 
the choice of the incumbent, regulated by the opinion of the 
learned of the neighbourhood. 

Though there was no organised body of clergy, there was a 
class (called moulavis or mullahs) from which judges, Moulavis. 
lawyers, and ministers of religion were generally or always 
taken. But these were rather graduates in law and divinity 
than ecclesiastics. The degree was conferred by a meeting of 
some of the recognised members of the class, who were supposed 
to ascertain the learning and fitness of an individual, and who 
formally invested him with his new character, by tying on 8 
peculiar kind of turban. He was bound by no vows, and was 
subject to no superior, but was controlled by public opinion, and 
the hopes of preferment alone. 

Distinct from the ministers of religion was a numerous class 
of monkish devotees, called dervises in Persia, but in  Fakirs. 
India more frequently fakirs. This is an excrescence of the 
Mahometan system, originating in the sanctity of particular 
persons. At first there were no saints, and the earliest instances 
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ground. The miracles of their }égis are related by orthodox 
writers with as perfect a conviction as could have been given to 
those in the Korén; witchcraft was universally believed; omens 
and dreams were paid the greatest attention to; aad this 
credulity was not influenced by the prevalence of sceptieiam in 
religion; it was admitted even by Akber, and exercised absokate 
sway over his son, while it was by no one treated so contempt- 
uously as by the bigoted Aurangzib. The Shia religion Set 
never made any progress in Hindostan, as it did in the Deekan: 
there were no sectarian animosities, and, altogether, minaés. 
there was more superstition than fanaticism. The Hinds were 
regarded with some contempt, but with no hostility. They were 
liable to @ capitation tax (jizya) and some other invidious dis- 
tinctions, but were not molested im the exercise of their religion. 
The Hindis who are mentioned as military commanders may 
perhaps have been zemind&rs, heading their contingents, and 
not officers appointed by the crown: there is no doubt, how- 
ever, that many were employed in civil offices, especially of 
revenue and sccounts;’ and we have seen that Hémd and Médnf 
R4i* were entrusted with all the powers of their respective 
governments, and that under Mobérik Khilj{ the whole spirit of 
the court and administration was Hindu. 

It is difficult to form an opinion as to the period when the 
conversions of Hindts were chiefly accomplished, or Conversions. 
in what circumstances they were brought about. The actual 
state of the population affords us little light. The largest 
proportion of Mussulmans to Hindts is probably in the remote 
districts in the east of Bengal; while about the Mahometan 
capitals of Delhi and Agra it is much less considerable. 

The terror of the arms of the Mahometans, and the novelty 
of their doctrines, led many to change their religion at first; 
but when these were succeeded by controversial discussion and 
more moderate intolerance, a spirit opposed to conversion would 
naturally arise. 

The whole of the Mussulmans in India at the present 
moment do not exceed one-eighth of the population; and, after 
allowing for the great and long-continued immigration, and for 


* Baber informs us that when he ar- 
rived in India, “the officers of revenue, 
merchants, and work-peuple, were all Hin- 
<ltix."— (Erskine’s Biber, p. 232.) 

* [For this Rajput chief. see the account 
of Millwa in the Appendix.—Epb.] 

® In Bengal. east of the Ganges, they 
are more than one-half of the population. 


In most parts of Bengal they are one- 
fourth ; but in the west of Behir and in 
Bendres, not above one-twentieth. See 
Lord Wellesley’s interrogatories, in 1801, 
laid before Parliament. Buchanan makes 
the Mahometans in the west of Behdér one- 
thirteenth. 
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surrections were raging in most parts through which he passed, 
enumerates many large and populous towns and cities, and gives 
a high impression of the state in which the country must have 
been before it fell into disorder. 

Béber, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, although he 
regards _Hindostan with the same dislike that Europeans still 
feel, speaks of it as a rich and noble country, abounding in gold 
and silver; and expresses his astonishment at the swarming 
population, and the innumerable workmen in every trade and 
profession." 

The part of India still retained by the Hindts was nowise 
inferior to that possessed by the Mahometans. Besides the 
writers already mentioned, Abdurrazz&k, an ambassador from 
the grandson of Tamerlane, visited the south of India in a.p. 
1442 ;* and all concur in giving the impression of a prosperous 
country. 

Those of them who visited Bijayanagar are unbounded in 
their admiration of the extent and grandeur of that city ; their 
descriptions of which, and of the wealth of the inhabitants and 
the pomp of the r&ja, are equal to those given by others of Delhi 
and Canonj.’® 

Other populous towns are mentioned ; and Ibn Battta speaks 
of Madura, at the extremity of the peninsula (then recently 
conquered by the Mahometans), as a city like Delhi. The same 
author says, that throngh the whole of Malabar for two months’ 
journey, there was not a span free from cultivation : everybody 


'S Erskine’s Biber, pp. 310, 333. 

" Tbid., pp. 315, 334. To all these 
accounts of the flourishing state of the 
country, it is natural to oppose the state- 
went of Baber, that in his time elephants 
abounded about Cdlp{ and in Karrah and 
Manikpir (Erskine’s Biber, p. 315), and 
the fact vf Akber’s falling in with a herd 
of those animals near Coldras in the east 
of Mdlwa (Briggs's Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 
216) ; from which we might suppose that 
those places were then amidst forests 
which have since been cleared away. I 
ain disposed to think, however, that the 
disappearance of the elephants is to be 
ascribed to the activity of the Mahometan 
hunters, and not to the improvement of 
the country. Ibn Batita, who wrote near 
two centuries before Baber, expressly says 
that Karrah and Minikptr were the two 
most populous districts in India (Lee’s Jbn 
Batita, p. 119); small tracts of hills aud 
jungle would be enough to shelter ele- 


phants, who would spread over the culti- 
vated country for food; and that there 
is no neceesary connexion between the 
residence of such animals and the absence 
of population, appears from the facts that 
the rhinoceros is still common in the R4j- 
mahal hills, close to the populous lands 
of Bengal, while in the vast forest on the 
east of Berdr there are neither rhinocs- 
roses nor elephants, except a few of the 
last, which are supposed to be tame ones 
which have escaped. 

'S Murray's Discoveries in Asia, vol. ii. 

. 18. 

Pie Abdurrazzik’s description of Bijaya- 
nagar is 80 glowing, that it is scarcely 
surpassed by that in the story of Prince 
Ahmed in the Arabian Nights, which 
appears to be taken from it. Conti is so 
extravagant as to say that it is sixty miles 
in circumference. Bartema says seven 
miles ; but adda, that it is very like Milan. 
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califs ; these were succeeded by tankhas, divided into d4ms or 
jitals. Shfr Shé&h changed the name of tankha to that of rupeia, 
or rupee, which was adopted by Akber; and the latter prince 
fixed the weight and relative value of money on a scale which 
remained unaltered till the dissolution of the Mogul empire, and 
is the basis of that now in use. 

We are enabled, in some degree, to judge of the progress of the 
early Mussulmans by the specimens they have left of arehtecure. 
their architecture. The arches of the unfinished mosque near 
the Kutb Minér, besides their height and the rich ornamental 
inscriptions with which they are covered, deserve mention 
as early instances of the pointed arch.= The centre arch 
appears by the inscription to have been finished in a.H. 594, 
A.D. 1197. Many of the buildings of the later princes before 
Akber have small pointed arches, and seem to betray the in- 
capacity of the builders to erect a dome of any size. Their 
mosques are composed of a collection of small cupolas, each 
resting on four pillars ; so that the whole mosque is only a suc- 
cession of alleys between ranges of pillars, with no clear space of 
any extent. 

It is probable, however, that this form may have been retained, 
as that originally appropriated for mosques, by architects capable 
of constructing large cupolas. The Black Mosque at Delhi, for 
instance, is In the ancient style, though built in a.p. 1387, under 
Firaz Tughlak ; while the tomb of Ghiyd&s ud din Tughlak, who 


lowing statements :—The dinar under the 
ealifs was about equal to 10s. 8d. (Mars- 
den's Vamismata, p. xvii.). In Ibn Ba- 
tiita’s time a western dinar was to an east- 
¢rn as 4 to 1, and an eastern dinar seems 
ty have been one-tenth of a tankha, which, 
«ven supposing the tankha of that day to 
he equal to a rupee of Akber, would be 
only 24d. (Lhn Batita, p. 149). A modern 
diniir, in Citbul, is so small, that it takes 
200 to make an abiassi, a coin of less value 
than a shilling. The tankha is said by 
Ferishta (vol. 1. p. 360) to have been, in 
Alii ud din’s time, equal to fifty jitals (a 
copper coin which some said was equal to 
2% peisa), and in Mohammed Tughlak’s 
time it was so debased as to be worth not 
more than 15 peisas. The tankha ap- 
pears to be the coin represented by the 
moder rupee, and, perhaps, when at its 
proper standard, was about the same 
vilue. The rupee of Akber contained 
174°5 grains of pure silver. and was divided 
into 40 dims or peiaas (of 1914 grains of 
copper each), The dim was divided into 
25 jitals (probably a nominal coin). Queen 


Elizabeth's shilling contained 88°8 grains 
of pure silver ; Akbers rupee, therefore, 
was worth le. 11$d. of English money of 
his time. Akber's standard remained al- 
most unaltered, all over the Mogul domi- 
nivns, until the breaking up of the empire 
in the middle of the last century, when 
numerous mints sprung up, and issued 
much debased money. The rupee that 
now circulates in the Company's terri- 
tories contains 176 grains of pure silver, 
and exchanges for 64 pels, containing 
100 grains of copper eac 

(Cf. Prinsep’s Useful Tables (Mr. 
Thomas’ edit.) and Mr. Thomas’ papers 
on the coins of the Pathdn Sultans in the 
Numismatic Chronicle.—Ep. } 

3 The Kutb Minfr, finished by Alta- 
mish between A.D. 12)0 and a.p. 1236, has 
pointed arches in the doors. By examin- 
ing the ruins of old and new Delhi alone, 
a view of the progress of Indian archi- 
tecture might be made out which would 
throw light on the history of the art in 
the East. 
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ties in the cookery, and what he calls oddity in the manners; 
and Baber, early in the sixteenth, is shocked to find everything 
so unlike what he is used to.¥ It is probable that the greatest 
alteration took place after the accession of the house of Timur, 
when the influx of foreigners was stopped by hostile feelings 
towards the Uzbeks and Afghdéns, and by religious prejudices 
against the Persians.” It was the direct policy of Akber that 
the manners of the Mahometans should assimilate to those of the 
original natives. 

This mixture probably softened the manners of the people 
from the first ; but it was some time before it had any effect on 
the government. There were many more instances of cruelty 
and perfidy under the slave kings than in the time of Mahmud 
and his successors. Such atrocities under the succeeding 
dynasties were generally owing to the tyrannical disposition of 
an individual, or the revolts of foreign troops ; and under most 
of the princes of the house of Timur, the general character of 
the government approached to the mildness and moderation of 
European sovereigntics. 

Purely Mahometan literature flourished most in India during 
the period to which we are now adverting, and fell off sy.sometan 
after the accession of Akber. Improvements in science “r#sre. 
were, doubtless, obtained from Hindé and European sources ; but, 
I believe, there Is no eminent specimen of Persian composition 
in India after the epoch mentioned. 

The great superiority of Mahometan writers over their prede- 
cessors In Sauscrit. is in history, and is derived from the Arabs. 
Though often verbose on ordinary topics, and silent on those of 
interest, deficient in critical skill and philosophical spirit, and 
hot exempt from occasional puerility and exaggeration, their 
histories always present a connected narrative of the progress 


» Biber’s account is amusing, being 
written with all the violent prejudice still 
felt by persons just arrived from Cdébul 
or from Europe. * Hindustan is a country 
that has few pleasures to recommend it. 
The people are not handsome. They have 
nv idea of the charms of friendly aociety, 
or frankly mixing together, or of familiar 
intercourse. They have no genius, no 
colnprehension of mind, no politeness of 
manners, no kindnerr, no fellow-feeling, 
he ingenuity or mechanical invention in 
planning or executing their handicraft 
works, nu skill or Knowledge in design or 
architecture ; they have no good horses, 
no good Hesh, no grapes or musk melons, 
ny youd fruits, no ice or cold water, nu 


good food or bread in their bdz:irs, no 
baths or colleges, nu candles, no torches, 
not a candlestick.’ He then goes on to 
ridicule their clumsy substitutes for the 
last useful articles. (Erskines Biber, 
p. 333.) 

* So complete was the separation at 
last, that Aurangzib treats the Persians 
(the original models of the Indian Mus- 
sulmans) as rude barbarians, and hardly 
ever tnentions their name without a 
rhyming addition, which may be trans- 
lated, “ monaters of the wilds.” [We may 
compare the separation which took place 
between the Normans who settled in 
ie and their brethren in Normandy. 
—Eb. 
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Arabs and Persians seem to have been invectives against indivi- 
duals, like Ferdousi’s against Mahmud. The best author in this 
branch of poetry is Soud4, who lived late m the last centary. 

The other dialects (as those of Bengal, Guzerdt, etc.), and 
also the languages of the Deckan, have admitted Persian and. 
Arabic words in great numbers, but without forming a new 
language like the Hindostéai. 





BOOK Ix. 
AKBER. 


CHAPTER I. 
From 1556 to 1586. 


AKBER was only thirteen years and four months old at his 
father’s death, and though unusually manly and intelli- , . ips 
gent for his age, was obviously incapable of adminis- += 2%. 
tering the government. He had been sent by Humayun * A¥r- 
as the nominal head of the army in the Panjéb, but the real 
command was vested in Bairam Kh&n; and the same yuin 
relation was preserved after Akber’s accession. Bair&4m *>4 
received a title equivalent to that of “the king’s father,”’ and 
was invested with the unlimited exercise of all the powers of 
sovereignty. 

The nobleman thus trusted was a Tarkmén by birth,? and had 
been a distinguished officer under Huméytin before his expulsion 
from India. In the final defeat of that monarch by Shir Shéh, 
Bairdm was separated from his master, and made his way, after 
a long series of dangers and adventures, through Guzerd&t to Sind, 
where he joined Huméyan, in the third year after his expulsion. 
He was received with joy by the whole of the exiled party, who 
seem already to have rightly estimated his value in times of 
difticulty. He hecame thenceforward the most confidential of 
Huméytin's officers; and it would have been better for the 

" It was “ Khin Bibi,” which is the companied the army sent by Shah Ismail 
Persian for the title of Atdbek, 80 com- to assist Baber in the conquest of Trans- 
mon among the Tiarks, both meaning oxiana. He had escaped when the army 
“Lord Father.” was routed, and had ever since served 


* Bairfm Khin was originally a aub- Bédber and his family. Abul Fazl is his 
ject of Persia and a Shiah, and had ac- warm panegyrist. (E&rskine.)—Ep.] 
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Bair&m’s military talents, and the boldness and vigour of his 
government, had enabled him to surmount external difficulties 
under which a less determined leader would have sunk; and 
even his arbitrary and inflexible disposition was essential to the 
maintenance of subordination in an army of adventurers, whose 
disorders Hum4ytin had never been able to repress, and which 
must soon have overturned the government after it fell into the 
hands of a minor. 

His domination was therefore submitted to without a murmur 
as long as the general safety depended on his exercise of it ; 
but when the fear of immediate destruction was removed, the 
pressure of his rule began to be felt, and was rendered more 
intolerable by some of the vices of his nature. His temper was 
harsh and severe, his manners haughty and overbearing. He 
was jealous of his authority to the last degree, exacted un- 
bounded obedience and respect, and could not suffer the smallest 
pretension to power or influence derived from any source but 
his favour. . ° 

These qualities soon raised up a host of enemies, and, in 
time, alienated the mind of the king, now advancing General 
towards manhood, and impatient of the insignificance st coer. 
to which he was reduced by the dictatorial proceedings of his 
minister. 

His indignation was increased by the injustice of some of 
Bairaém’s acts of power. As early as the battle with Hémn, 
Bairim took advantage of Akber’s absence on a hawking party, 
to put to death Tardi Bég, the former governor of Delhi, with- 
out even the ceremony of taking the king’s orders on so solemn 
an occasion... The victim had been one of B&ber’s favourite 
companions, and had accompanied Huméyfn in all his wan- 
derings, but had no doubt exposed himself to punishment for 
his premature evacuation of Delhi. One day, while Akber was 
amusing himself with an elephant fight, one of these animals 
ran off the field, pursued by its antagonist, and followed by a 
promiscuous crowd of spectators: it rushed through the tents 
of Bairam, some of which were thrown down; thus exposing 
the minister himself to danger, while it threw all around him 
into the utmost confusion and alarm. Irritated by this seeming 
attrout, and perhaps suspecting a secret design against his life, 
Bairam ordered the elephant-driver to be put to death, and for 


* (Tardi Bég and Baintm were old rivals Bairfm,—the Transoxian chiefs looki g 
under Humiytn ; the former was one of | up to him as much as those from Per.ia 
the oldest Chaghatidi nobles, and he stood — did to Bairim (Zrskine).—Ep.] 
in the way of the able and ambitious 


K K 
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sore time maintained ao reserved and sullen demeanenr t 
wards the king dumeselt. A nobbeamian of consequence enoagrk 
te oppose Buaintm was put te death on some shght charge bs 
that minister, The kines own tnter, [ir Mohammed Kinda. 
matrrowly escaped tie same fates and was bantshed, on preteree 
ofa pilerimmge to Mecen, These about the king's person were 
ronstantiv: harassed by Batram’s distrusttul temper, and wer 
proveked hy [tts persee tities te reahize hits sts pele feoons ef thet? 
ehmltyv. At heneth Akber was driven te make sn effort gt. 
deliver himself from the thraldam in whieh he lived. He oon 
verted ao plan with these around hin and took occasion, when 
eno hnnting parts. te make an unexpected: jotrnes te Dtelas 
eee on the ples ata sudden dltess of is mother, He 
an tat, SH ee eC DS hevond thie spliere of the ninisfer » 
Nate)as.  inthience, than he issued al proclamation, announcing 
that dee diad taken the eoverntent dnote his own hands, ane 
forbkoteleliner obedience far orders Isstiect bey wiv ether U hosts Th 
Sater ne aitheritv.  Bairaties eves were opened by these pre 
Byers cevdimes soamd die exerted: dimsel when too Tate. t.- 
it becrats. recover thre kines contidenes. Pe sent two af tite 
principal adherents te cenrts but Akber. newise medlitied bes 
this oublianitssien, refipsecal for see Dtie eliben, nil wand oR} afte 
vematitted therm te prisan, 

Thits i sepeuridibans Wiis reef devtiee tt producing Its namical 
efheet: sll ranks forsoek thre tid arie Medatsterry fer ceotnre Chiey sey 
refer. Crom Whose Voutifud vartes, ated even werkmesses, thes 
eNpected a diiappsy corenist te the strict eontrol of Bair. 

Theouaitister, Chas beth ters own reseurees, merlitsfted: varnene 
cchemies for retrieving dis pewer: feoonee thetwht off eeizing 
pie king's person asd afterwards of setting upon medepmerbens® 
prinerpality da Milwars but tie: sippert he met with dado ns 
soeemrace: dita and: tee probably was at heart reluctant Ge draw 
Asostetdioaeninet the semed cas odd tumster s he therefore eet of 
hop Naver owite © oe gvowed Gitegtton of etobackine in Gursesye 
tor Mecc> 

AtoNa oro dee tered ine i apes Gf seme cuneate in cits 
Sorttte ss ome til ge tested ce tresses fee AKbe cl dremreetys 
Nu dreta cots otthon ag cadres t noe (ttn te pres eed on his pales. 
port rans wee ct abe as Ob. fips ole sent fits stnedbasde, 
ettpeede el or bet tt ete oP oath erty tee fine Rhames aed 
Seer Pa bbe a mate tae bie We fe Gingemati: tet, 

fs poeweetes SaP Nee he pomtn chats! 
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insurrection, attempted an invasion of the Panjéb. He was 
disappointed in his reception in that province. Akber moved 
against him in person, and sent detachments to intercept him ; 
he was defeated by one of those detachments, constrained to 
fly to the hills, and at length reduced to throw himself on the 
king’s mercy. Akber did not, on this occasion, forget , », weo, 

the great services of his former minister. He sent his faptember 
principal nobility to meet him at some distance, and Moharsm. 
to conduct him at once to the royal tent. When Bairém 
appeared in Akber’s presence, he threw himself :at his His submnie- 
feet, and, moved by former recollections, began to sob pardon. 
aloud. Akber instantly raised him with his own hand, seated 
him on his right, and, after investing him with a dress of honour, 
gave him his choice of one of the principal governments under 
the crown, a high station at court, or an honourable dismiseal 
on his pilgrimage to Mecca. Bairém’s pride and prudence 
equally counselled the latter course. He was assigned a liberal 
pension, and proceeded to Guzer&t ; but, while he was His dent. 
preparing for his embarkation, he was assassinated by an 
Afghan, whose father he had killed in battle during the reign 
of Huméyiun. 

The charge which Akber had now taken on himself seemed 
beyond the strength of a youth of eighteen ; but the Dimeats situ- 
young king was possessed ‘of more than usual advan- soang king. 
tages, both from nature and education. 

He was born in the midst of hardships, and brought up in 
captivity. His courage was exercised in his father’s wars, and 
his prudence called forth by the delicacy of his situation during 
the ascendency of Bairim. He was engaging in his manners, well 
formed in his person, excelled in all exercises of strength and 
agility, and showed exuberant courage even in his amusements, 
as in taming unbroken horses and elephants, and in rash 
encounters with tigers and other wild beasts. Yet with this dis- 
position, and a passionate love of glory, he founded his hopes 
of fame at least as much on the wisdom and liberality of his 
government as on its military success. 

It required all his great qualities to maintain him in the situa- 
tion in which he was placed. 

Of all the dynasties that had yet ruled in India, that of Tamer- 
lane was the weakest and the most insecure in its foundations. 
The Houses of Ghazni and Ghér depended on their native king- 
dlom, which was contiguous to their Indian conquest ; and the 
slave dynasties were supported by the continual influx of their 
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ecountrvinen so but thengh Baber had been ino sume meaenre 
naturalized in Cabul, vet the separation of that country ander 
Carin had broken its conmesxton with Indias. und the rival of aa 
Afvhin dvonsty turned the most warlike part of its inhabitant, 
as Wells oof the Tndtan) Mnssulmans, inte enemies. Thee onls 
wiherents of the House of Tamerkine wero beady of adventure ss, 
Whose) sale bond of union was their common advantage dang 
sHecess, 

The weakness arising from this want of natural support. cad 
been shown dn the easy expulston of Hiumnastin, and was stall 
felt in the early part of the reten of his son, 

It was probably by these considerations, Joined) to a generene 
Heanor ane candid) nature, that AKber was led ote form the 


mist tm nobhe design uf putting himieelt ut Une heuel of the 
enpre, Whole dudiam nation, and forming the inhabitants of 
that vast territery, withont distinction off race op religion, Inte 
One COLMMULIEY, 

This polices was steadily pursned thronghout his rein. He 
adiaitted Hindts te every degree afl power, and) Mussulmans of 
every purty too thre literdiest sfatloms di thie service, acconting for 
thear rank and oqaeritts unatiloas toroas tis deminions extetueded. 
they were tilled wath a loyal ane united peaple, 

But these were the frames of times and the fiest calls ca 
Akbers attention were of'an ureent nature: 

J. Peeestubliste tus sat heertty over his clues. 

So Poorecewer the dlotiiidetes af thee erawn. 

oh Dee resteopes, ttn tree Qeaternaal acltatdstratiea ef them. tia 
order Wier hited deren Joost aniblst wee Bibtadas reveoolittions." 

Enothe first sears of Akber’s reizn. his territory was confined 
peeeee bee tue Pangab and the countess rented Delhi and Agra 
renee Pio the third sear de aequiced Ajmir without a tattle; 
earls tu toe teurthy he cdbtumead he fort of Gawaler : and, ne 
eee det before: Batnime’s till fe: died driven the Afichazne 
sue eotoe® Lin know. qed the ceuntrs on tae Cana) ms fae 
vast as bors. bear 

Poe ed cts et tie Hlotise ef Siie thast stab regaamied) tr 0) come 
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the victor, despising the youth and feeble resources of his master, 
withheld the king’s share of the booty, and showed 80 , 5, 1s, 
great a spirit of independence that Akber found it *™** 

necessary to proceed in person towards the residence of the 
refractory governor. His presence produced more dutiful be- 
haviour, but the disposition to insubordination was only kept 
under for the time. 

The next affectation of independence was in Mdélwa. That 
province had remained in possession of Béz Bahddur, one of the 
officers of the Afghan kings,’ and an attempt had been made to 
dispossess him during the administration of Bairam Khién. The 
undertaking was renewed with more vigour by Akber. Adham 
Khén, the officer employed, succeeded in defeating and expelling 
Baz Bahddur,® but was as little disposed as Khan ZemAén to part 
with the fruits of his victory. 

Akber did not wait for any open act of mutiny: he disconcerted 
the ill designs of his general by a rapid march to his camp; and 
Adham Khia, unprepared for so sudden a crisis, lost no, , ss 
time in making his submission: his offence was readily Mj, 
pardoned; but he was soon after removed from his Shébéa. 
government, which was given to the king’s former tutor, Pir 
Mohammed Khan. This man, bred to letters, showed none of 
the virtues to be expected, either from his old profession or his 
present station. He was invaded by B&z Bahddur; and, although 
lie gained considerable successes at first, he stained them by the 
massacre of the inhabitants of two cities of which he had ob- 
taincd possession, and was ultimately defeated and drowned in 
the Nerbadda ; the whole province falling into the hands of its 
old possessor. Baz Bahadur was finally subdued by 
Abdulla Khin Uzbek, whom Akber immediately sent 
against him. Ata subsequent period, he entered the service of 
the emperor, whose liberal policy always left that resource for 
liis conquered enemies. 

The ungovernable spirit of Adham Khén was not tamed by 
his removal from power; for, on some subsequent rivalry with 


a.D. 1561, 
A. 8. 969. 


7 [He was the sun of the old governor, 
Shut’? Khin.—Ep.] 

* An affecting incident occurred on this 
occasion. Biz Bahadur had a Hindt mis- 
tress who is said to have been one of the 
must beautiful women ever seen in India. 
She was as accomplished as she was fair, 
and was celebrated for her verses in the 
Hindu language. She fell into the hands 
of Adham Khin on the flight ef Bdz Ba- 

r ; and tinding herself unable to resist 


his importunities and threatened violence, 
she appointed an hour to receive him, put 
on her most splendid dress, on which she 
sprinkled the richest umes, and lay 
down on a couch with her mantle drawn 
over her face. Her attendants thought 
that she had fallen asleep, but on endea- 
vouring to wake her on the popProsch 
of the Khan, they found she taken 
poison, and was already dead.—({(Khdft 
Khan.) 
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Akbers vazir. he stabbed him = while at  pravers, in ‘a nem 
adjoining te that cecapied by the vonne king. Akber ran our oa 
hearing the disturbance, and his first inpulse was to revenge 
the death of lis minister with his own hand: he rest rained 
himself sutticienthy te: sheathe his sword, but onlered the mar- 
derer to he thrown from othe Joftv buihding where his offence 
woo, took place, Nor was Abdulla Kian Jess anrnly in’ kre 
we wevernment of Malwa: within a littl more than a 
Vveur of the contest of thre province, he cohobiuresa] Akber te ave 
neninet him in person; and having in vain attempted to oppose 
the roval army. he fled te Guzerit. and took mfuge with the 
ano, king ef thar country. His fate was viewed with dis- 
em. Sod, sritis diet ion hy several other Uzheks, who ovcupied 
commands tn Akbers army. They suspected that the vorung 
mnemarel: Was aethated by on dishike to their mee, stvh as a 
descendant of Baber might well be sippesed te entertain : ane 
they shared with many qatiitary Teaders in thelr impatience of 
crags, the subordination te whieh their class was aboat to be 
ewe reduced, Tn this spirit they revolted. and were joined 
by Aiio Zemin, before mentioned, and tw A’saf Khan, another 
Doblemun, whee land Lately distinenished himecdt by the coreg test 
of Gaurrali. a principality on the Nerbadda, benlering on Bundel- 
ead. Gt was governed bs aydeen, whe opposed the Mahom--*aa 
eenerid ini Gnsnceess fil action, Wheu. seem her army pontesd, 
and beiner herself severely wouheed, she avoided falling Inter tise 
hands of the enemys by stabliug herself with her dagger, Heer 
treasiires, Which were of wreat valne, fell tute the hands of Asaf 
Khan: he seereted the ereater part. and the detection of this 
embezzlement: was the iminediate cate of dus revolt. 

The warowird these rebels was attended: with varios sdaerese, 
ane with altersare sobmirsston and renewed defection on the pase 
efomere think ene of the chiefs. bt oocenppead Akber for mum 
laser: PWee Vent sy ital Wiis couel ded Ie Hey Cn of eorprare: Ue ry 
charactertetpe ef tue congte ter, AR ber lied taivde yreat perms. 
In feticine f° oobeditem., Wheto de Woe dawn otf bw an dav mereg 
efthe Baca. oc der das brethes Takin 0 This eeenpied hiss 
fer severabh ment os: ouidoon die tetarn. ie fomud the oc dele Lai 
reeever tr te creer dy ata were i parses sete off mest pacts 
the Sibaas of Ohad anel Adbacabe ef He crane tied wanccaltisf fine ma 
wdtlpor ahs re) de ow. 8. Tp bei at ont TMILD Socket: 
rawe: foe ga tess the Ginnes toon: wren Pties Tlaeotngdal flue te 
welves seeite be weed roar sweedlon civery die uiade a fired tary): 
tomer og. Pesebob cermntr. swatn the Ganges at nightfall wr. 
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his advanced guard of not 2,000 men on horses and elephants, 
and, after lying concealed during the night, attacked the enemy 
about sunrise. The rebels, though aware of the approach of a 
small body of horse, were quite unprepared for an attack; and 
Khan Zeman having been killed, and another principal gaged after 
chief unhorsed, and made prisoner, in the first. confa- 916s 
sion, they lost all the advantage of their numbers, fell = 

into complete disorder, and soon after dispersed and fied im all 
directions. 

The invasion from C&bul which had interrupted Akber’s 
operations, had its origin in much earlier events. Two gms ce 
of Akber’s chiefs, AbGl Maél{* and Sherf ud din, had 
revolted at N&gdér, before the Uzbek rebellion (in a.p. 1561, 
A.H. 969), had defeated the king’s troops, and advanced towards 
Delhi: they were afterwards driven back in their turn, and 
forced to seek for safety beyond the Indus. They retired with 
the remains of their force to Cébul, where circumstances secured 
them a favourable reception. 

That kingdom was left at the death of Huméydn under the 
nominal government of his infant son, Mirza Hakim, Mominat 
and immediately after was overrun, as has been men- of Frisos He- 
tioned,” by his relation, Soleim&n of Badakhsh4n; and, brother. 
though soon afterwards recovered, was never really in obedience 
to Akber." The government was in the hands of the prince’s 
mother, who maintained her difficult position with ability. 
though not more exposed to danger from foreign enemies than 
from the plots and usurpations of her own ministers. 

She had recently been delivered from a crisis of the latter 
description, when she was joined by the rebellions chiefs from 
India ; and before long she was induced to confide the control 
of her affairs to AbGl Madli. That adventurer at first showed 
himself a useful minister; but his secret views were directed te 
objects very different from the establishment of the Bégum’s 
authority, and as soon as he had himself formed a party in the 
kingdom, he had her assassinated, and took the government inte 
his own hands. The aid of Mirz& Soleim4n was now invoked, 
and the result was the defeat and death of Abd] Madlf (1563). 
Mirza Soleiman affected to leave his young relation in possession 
of Cabul, but really placed him under the tutelage of one of his 
dependants, whose voke was so irksome that Mirz& Hakim rose 

° [Abul Madli was asayyid of Kdshghar, rivalry wi with Bairim Khién.—Eb.] 


who entered Humdytn’s service about ° See p 
1551. He was a man of ability, but his " (But Ot oD. 512, 517.—Eb.] 
overbearing temper led him into cuntinual 
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neainst its and. after a striavele with Soleiman, War cerPuretpe 
Heese nel chased ontoof Cabul This took place in the [act 
Mica vearoof the war with the Uzhek chiefs: and Hakim, 
slineweh he hud reeerved such mssistanuee ns the times admitted 
from Akber, vet. conceiving his brother's diands te he fully 
ecehpacd With the redueltien, atooonee resolved = ta tuddetasaifs 
hitnself aut hits UNPetise, seized OD Fl Liter, varied tewrk Jeesees sb Q 
of the wreater partoof the Pangal. This invasion emled i tue 
expulsion of Prince Hakim from Tnedis (November [4002 and ag 
eppert iii elie of CIFClibis tances at otlie satue Lhacelae Tif evpertiond 
the wat for his return te Cabal of widen country he remained 
for st copstelera dele period HW wucdisturhed peissession. 

Dardis these trausaetions, aud befire the final close of the 
Rap Operations amuthet the Uzbeks. another revolt iad takes 
(Sree ntaee dn Endia, which nltimately ded te important: cog 
sequences, Sultan Miraa.a prince of the Tleuse of Tamerlane, 
ied cotue tee Dudas with Baadber she tisd rebedlol agaist Hina. 
tua. ated thomeh subdued: aud pardoned. his fonr seus ated three 
Hephews took advantage of the geueral disturbance just me. 
tiered, apd revolted at Sambal, the government: Whiett had) bers 
aested te their father. ACM rst ties Were overpowered: Witieste 
auoeffortsoatd the danger from theme seetied te be eorpleteds 
ey ato end, When thes were compet led te tis for Cstise raat 
hee Pays vet thes there sowed tle seeds of fotiure 
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ad pretendine te ddsclaree fis arrow ata bird winters wise de i 
ever dita. stelberdy bregont ar dew tu the directa eff tue 
croperery, aged delod at seme dueaes deep iis shenbler He 
Wosoinetinth.e sensed. ated Abaer Wits eitredtedd foo pat atk dpe 
eyeeditten gated fee e\fort gn ebtes fostire oof five damage of Lets date 
carte baat doe wrutel Ulnaet ahoceetfe ssden, btn stas CEP Mas tities Bae 
pete Dhegs fea tiitnate Che haieceid Doak the cundty, and allowed 
Poe Pade tae at fectane Hs comree 9 Oho gibetine? oecaebac. Aap 
\J thee steae ak Bev late of Akber titelieny lis Bdaerl bie P, tim 
Soe WA Tea Vice fedape rau treated: das) wal wath sted 
bee Jteatonar ocedatpeeys applied te Akber te ite reesde With 
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him, and prevail on him to leave her with her mother when he 
was about to remove to his jégir. Akber took an opportunity, 
while going out on a hunting party, to pay him.a visit in his 
house near Delhi; but the monster guessed his design, and 
running to his female apartment before Akber had alighted, 
stabbed his wife to the heart, and threw the bloody dagger from 
the window among the king’s attendants. When Akber entered 
the house he found him armed for resistance, and narrowly 
escaped death from one of his slaves, who was cut down as he 
was making a blow at the emperor. Akber, incensed at these 
atrocities, ordered Méazzim to be thrown headlong into the 
Jumna: he did not immediately sink ; and Akber relented and 
ordered him to be taken out and imprisoned in GwAliér, where 
he soon after died a maniac.” 

On one of Akber’s marches he found two great bodies of 
Hindu devotees prepared, according to their custom," to contend 
sword in hand for the possession of a place for bathing during 
a great annual festival at Tanésar. He endeavoured at first by 
all means to bring about an amicable settlement ; but finding 
all was in vain, he determined to allow them to fight it out, and 
looked on at the conflict in which they immediately engaged. At 
length one party prevailed, and Akber, to prevent the slaughter 
that would have followed, ordered his guards to check the victors, 
and thus put an end to the battle.” 

During this struggle with the military aristocracy, Akber was 
fighting for his crown no less than in his contests with Foreign 
the successors of Shir Sh&h; but by the time he had The Béjpéts 
completed his twenty-fifth year, he had crushed his adversaries 
by lis vigour, or attached them by his clemency, and had time 
to turn jis thoughts to foreign countries. The first which at- 
tracted his attention was that of the Réjpuit princes. Bahéra 
Mal, the raja of Ambér (now Jeiptr), was always on friendly 
terms with him, and had, at an early period, given his daughter in 
marriage to Akber; both he and his son, Bhagavén Daés, being 
at the same time admitted to a high rank in the imperial army. 

Soon after the fall of Bairém (a.p. 1561, a.H. 969) he had sent 
a force against MArw&r, and by the capture of the strong fort of 
Mirta had made an impression on that country which he was 
unable to follow up. He now turned his arms against , », 1567.8, 
the raéna of Chitér (or Oudipur). U'di Sing, the reign- 4™ °* 
lug rdna, was the son of Baber’s competitor, R&na Sanga, but 
was a man of fecble character. On the approach of Akber, 

 Akberndmeh. See p. 65. * Akberndmeh. 
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he withdrew from Chitér, and retrented inte the hilly and woody 
conntes cnorthoof Guzerat.  Tfts absence did uot: factiitate the 
capture of the fortress. There was stilloa strong garrison und > 
Jeti Malou chief of great courage and ability: and the place, 
themeh twiee taken before, was stil reganded by the Raypats of 
Mewitr as a sertoof sanctuary of their monarchy. Akber carrrye-f 
on his approaches with caution aml regalarityv. His) trenches 
ure inimutely deserbed by Fertshta, and closely resemble these 
of inedern Enrepe. They were zigzags protected by vabtons 
and by earth thrown from the treneh. The abject, howeves, 
was net taestablish a hreaching battery, but te get near enenza 
for siukine tatnes. This wars done in two places; and Che trespes 
hetuey prepared for the occasion, fire Was set te che train The 
eXplosion was the sigual for the storming party te mish forward; 
bunt at) based ony taken effect inoone of the mines : and while 
the soldiers were climbing ap the breach, the secoml mine ot 
pPloded. destroyed niny of both parties, and) striek sneha parte 
ms tecoecnston the tmamediate Hight off the as-aihants, 

The operations af the siege had new te be recommences= ; ber 
Akborote tistt, ta Visittuy the trenches, pereerved der Mal os 
the works. Worere die Was supertntendi¢g some repairs by gen he 
lieeiat 2 tie iiitnecdtateds winner deed tetra colt. camed Was se fortiinnate ae 
fesdmoot dita tiretedh the head with his own tian. Thee giatrisee: 
loest reattooety Cae beat of tieir sontdeant header: arid, with rll? 
neti) qaftathation. abemdaned: the breaches and withelrew fee to 
Inf tiered fire forty Winere they devoted: thompselves wath fie ace 
cUstered selotamities. The Wemen Were committed te the thatiies 
with tine bods of ber Mad osuged tie ten man ont te meet death from 
the Missultianes. wiee dianl mouuted> the mimparts nepperceced. 
weowe, 0 Bimut thensaued men were Killed an this evcasien. by the 
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his descendants.” His house, alone, of the R&jpat royal families, 
has rejected all matrimonial connexions with the kings of Delhi ; 
and has even renounced all affinity with the other réjas, looking 
on them as contaminated by their intercourse with an alien race. 

Such connexions were zealously promoted by Akber, and were 
long kept up by his successors. He himself had two Réjpit 
queens, of the Houses of Jeipir and M&érwé&r ; and his eldest son 
was married to another princess of Jeipir. The bride, on these 
occasions, acquired a natural influence over her husband; her 
issue had equal claims to the throne with those born of a Maho- 
metan mother; and the connexion was on a footing of so much. 
equality, that from being looked on with repugnance as a loss of 
cast, it soon came to be coveted as an honourable alliance with 
the family of the sovereign.® 

In the course of the next year Akber took the strong hill- 
forts of Rintambér and Célinjer ; he went in person against the 
former place. On a subsequent occasion, being near the frentier 
of Jédpar, Maldéo, the old raja of Jédpar, sent his , 5. wz, 
second son to meet him.” This Akber resented, as an “™ 
imperfect substitute for his own appearance ; and afterwards, 
assuming a superiority to which he was not entitled, ,. 
made a formal grant of Jédpar to Réi Sing of Bikanir, “™ © 
& junior member of the same family. R4&i Sing, however, did 
not obtain possession ; and, on the death of MAldéo, his son 
submitted, and was afterwards treated with the greatest favour 
aud distinction by the emperor.” 

Akber’s attention was soon after drawn to an enterprise of 
great magnitude, involving the re-annexation of Gu- conquest 
zerat to the empire. That kingdom had passed, on the ° Gert. 
death of Bahadur Shah, to his nephew Mahmid II.; and on 
the death of the latter king, Aés favourite, Etimid Khén, who- 
had been a Hindi slave, carried on the government in the name 
of a hoy whom he pretended to be a son of Mahméd, and who 
hore the title of Mozaffer 1II. The usurpation was opposed by 
another chief named Chengiz Kh&n; and it was with this last 
person that the Mirzis, whose revolt was mentioned in a.D. 1566, 
tovk refuge on their flight. Their extravagant pretensions soon 
drove them into a quarrel with their protector ; and, after some 
partial success, they were expelled from Guzerat, and made an 
attempt to seize on Malwa, not long after the taking of Chitor, 


§ Tod's Rdjasthin, vol. i. p. 332, ete. Metcalfe, vol. i. p. 416.—Eb. ] 
* (For a very interesting illustration to 1” Ferishta. . 

show how the Rdjputs really regarded * Tod’s Rdjasthdn, vol. ii. p. 34. 

these marriages, see Kay's Life of Lord 
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He had not been a month at his capital, when he learned that 
Mirz& Husein had again entered Guzerdt, had been joined by one 
of the principal officers of the former king, and had already 
reduced the royal troops of the province to a defensive position, 
which they found some difficulty in maintaining. The rains had 
also set in, so that the march of a regular army was impossible ; 
but Akber, with the activity, and perhaps temerity, that charac- 
terized him, at once determined to retrieve his affairs in person. 
He sent off 2,000 horse to make the best of their way to Patan, 
and soon after followed himself with $00 persons (chiefly men 
of rank) on camels. He performed the journey of more than 
450 miles with such celerity that, in spite of the season, he had 
assembled his troops, and faced his enemy at the head of 3,000 
men, on the ninth day from leaving Agra. His force was still 
very unequal to that of the rebels; but they were astonished 
at the sudden apparition of the emperor, and were, moreover, 
engaged in a siege, and exposed to a sally from the garrison. 
Akber, therefore, though again exposed to imminent personal 
hazard from his own thoughtless impetuosity, was at last 
successful. Both the insurgents were killed ; and tranquillity 
being completely restored, he again returned to Agra.” 

Akber’s next great, enterprise was the conquest of Bengal. 
Part of Beh&r had been occupied after the defeat of conquest of 
Shir Shah IL, in a.p. 1560; the rest of the province, "8 
with all the country to the cast of it, was still to be subdued. 
Bengal had revolted from Sultén A’dil before the return of 
Humaytin, aud had remained under different Afghan kings till now. 
It was held by Datid, a weak and debauched prince, who had 
been nearly supplanted by his vazir, and was engaged in a civil 
war occasioned by his execution of this dangerous minister. 

Akber had profited by these dissensions to obtain a promise 
of tribute from Ddtd : a temporary prospect of security had led 
that unsteady prince to reassert his independence, and the king 
thought the occasion favourable for going against him in person. 
He left Agra in the height of the rainy season, availing himself 
of the Jumna and the Ganges for the transport of his stores and 


71 Before this battle, while Akber was 
arming. he saw a stripling (the son of one 
of the “Rijpat rijas) labouring under the 
weight of a suit of mail, out of all pro- 
portion to his strength. He immediately 
exchanged it fur a lighter suit of his 
own ; and peving another rdja unprovided, 
he told him to put on the heavy armour 
which had remained unoccupied. This 
rija was a rival of the father of the 


young Rijpfit, who was so indignant at 
the use made of his armour, that he tore 
off that given him by the king, and de- 
clared that he should go into the action 
without any armour at all. Akber tovk 
no notice of this disrespect but to say, 
that he could not allow his chiefs to be 
more exposed than himself, and that he 
would also unarmed into the battle. 
(4 kberndmek ) 
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chiefs had profited by the unsettled state of the country; they 
seized on the jagirs of the Afgh&ns for their own benefit, and 
accounted for the rest of the royal revenue as expended on 
military operations. The conquest was completed about ow 
the time of Akber’s great financial reform, and the Petcorsm 
governor was required to remit revenue to the treasury; . 
while all jA4girs were strictly inquired into, and musters of the 
troops for which each was held were rigorously exacted. The 
new conquerors were too conscious of their strength to submit 
to these regulations.* They. revolted first in Bengal, and soon 
afterwards in Behér; when Akber found himself completely 
dispossessed of the fruits of his victory, and a formidable army 
of 30,000 men in the field to oppose him. After much ill success 
on the part of the king’s troops, R4&ja Tédar Mal was ,., ime 
sent to recover the province. ' He was at first successful, “™ - 
partly owing to his influence with the Hindi zemindérs ; but 
some harsh pecuniary demands on the part of the vazir at Delhi 
led to numerous desertions, even among the chiefs unconnected 
with the rebels, and it was not till the end of the third year from 
the breaking out of the rebellion, that it was finally put an end 
to by Aziz, or A’zim Khan, who had succeeded Tédar Mal, and 
seems to have bought off many chiefs, and continued their lands 
to many of the troops (Afghéns as well as Moguls), who had 
heretofore enjoyed them.” 

The old Afghin adherents of Diid Khan had not been idle 
during these dissensions among the Moguls. They tourrection 
assembled soon after the rebellion broke out under a cf fhe4* 
chief caHled Kutt, and before long made themselves Bengal 
masters of Orissa and of all the country up to the river Damé- 
der, near Bardwin. Aziz having left the province after the 
rebellion was subdued, Réja Min Sing was sent from Cabul to 
conduct this new war. He entered the country held by the 
Afghins, and cantoned for the rains near the present site of 
Calcutta. A large detachment of his was afterwards defeated 
by the enemy, and his son, who commanded it, taken prisoner; 
so that his affairs wore an unfavourable aspect ; when Kutté 
luckily died (1590), and I’sa, a prudent and moderate chief, 
became guardian to his sons. With this chief an agreement was 
soon concluded by Man Sing allowing the sons of Kutt to 
retain Orissa as dependants or subjects of the emperor. After 
two years, I'sa died. His successor incurred general odium, by 


*" Stewart's Listory of Bengal. Mun- ™® Stewart's History of Bengal. 
takhab ut Tawirikh. 
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while Mozaffer Sh&h occupied Ahmedaébéd, Bardéch, and almost 
the whole of the province. Mirzé Khén™ (the son of Bairém 
Kh&n) was sent to quell this rebellion. He defeated Mozaffer, 
and recovered the continental part of Guzer&t; but 5, iss 
Mozaffer retired among the almost independent chief- amo, 
tains of the peninsula, repelled the attacks of Mirsé ™obs== 

Khan, and made various attempts, at different periods, to recover 
his dominions. His efforts were all unsuccessful ; but the en- 
deavours of the Moguls to penetrate his retreat in the peninsula 
were attended with as little effect ; and no result was produced 
for a long period, except alternate victories and heavy loss on 
both sides. 

On one occasion, indeed, in a.D. 1589, Aziz made his way to the 
sea-coast on the south, and fought a great battle. The victory 
was doubtful, but was followed by the retreat of the Moguls ; 
and it was not till four years after this period, and twelve after 
his rebellion (in a.D. 1593), that Mozaffer Shah was taken, on an 
incursion into the settled part of the province, and cut his throat 
with a razor while on his way to the court at Agra. 
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CHAPTER II. 
FROM 1lo&6 TO THE DEATH OF AKBER. 


Arter Mozaffer had been driven into the peninsula, Akber began 
to take part in the disputes of the Deckan (in A.D. 1586). a perinter- 


His first attempts failed, as will hereafter be related ; ‘res im the 


3 disputes of 


and before long he was fully occupied by the affairs of the Deckan. 


his own northern dominions. 


* (Mirzdé Abd ul Rahim was one of the 
most distinguished nobles of Mubamma- 
dan India: he was born at Lahor in 1556. 
When he came of age, Akber bestowed on 
him the title of Mirzdi Khin, and he was 
soon afterwards appointed governor of 
Guzenit. When twenty-eight vears of age 
he was made atdlik or tutor of Prince 
Selim, and in the same year be was sent 
to put down Mozaffer Shih’s insurrection. 
The emperor had ordered him not to risk 
a general engagement with his inferior 
numbers: but an old noble told him that 
now was the time to become Khini 
Khiiniin or to fall in battle, and he ac- 
cordingly fought the battle mentioned in 


In the year 1585 his brother, 


the text, and was promoted in consequence 
to the rank of Amir of 5,000 with the 
predicted title. He was next honoured 
with the very rare title of Vakil-i-Sul- 
tanat or lord lieutenant of the empire. 
He successfully held the governments of 
Jaunpur, Multan, and Sind, and performed 
great services in ‘the wars in the Deckan. 
His daughter was married to Prince Dini- 
yal. Under Sultdén Jehangir he retaine:! 
the same influence in the imperial coun- 
cils, and we find him sent with Prince 
Shih Jehin to Kandahdr. He died at 
Delhi about 1626. (See Erskine’s Lise 
of Biber, preface, p. vii.) —Eb.] 
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sion.’ The hopes of that enterprising monarch were excited by 
distractions which prevailed among the reigning family; and 
while at Attok, in a.p. 1586, he sent a detachment , ., rs, 
tnder Sh&h Rokh Mirsé, the son of Mirz& Soleimén **-™%* 
(who had entered his service when driven out of Badakhsh&n), 
and his own brother-in-law, Réja Bhagavén Dds of Jeipir, to 
take possession of the prize thas exposed to hazard by the 
contention of its owners. 

The obstacles already mentioned, especially the snow, retarded 
the progress of the army; and although it, at last, penetrated 
through a pass which had not been guarded, yet its supplies 
had been exhausted in these unproductive and inaccessible 
mountains, and the remaining difficulties seemed so considerable 
that the two chiefs entered into a treaty with the ruling power 
of Cashmir, by which the sovereignty of Akber was acknow- 
ledged, but his practical interference with the province forbidden. 
The emperor disapproved of this engagement; and next year 
sent another army, whose efforts were attended with more 
success. The dissensions which prevailed in Cashmfr extended 
to the troops stationed to defend the pass: part came over to 
the Moguls; the rest quitted their post and retired to the 
capital. The barrier once surmounted, Cashmir lay at the 
merey of the invaders. The king submitted, was enrolled 
among the nobles of Delhi, and was assigned a large jdgifr in 
Behdr. Akber afterwards made a journey to Cashmir to enjoy 
the pleasures of his new conquest. He only repeated his visit 
twice during the rest of his reign; but Cashmir became the 
favourite summer retreat of his successors, and stil] maintains 
its celebrity as the most delicious spot in Asia, or in the world. 

Though Akber’s next operations were not unprovoked, like 
those against Cashmir, they were opposed with much wars with 
creater obstinacy, and terminated with less success. 2gea"™ 
They were directed against the north-eastern tribes of 4*84™* 
the Afghans, who inhabit the hilly countries round the plain of 
Peshawer. The plain is of great extent and pro- Description 
digions fertility, combining the productive soil of India tribes = and 
with many of the advantages of the temperate countries country. 


' The LHistory of Cashmir called the 
“Raja Tarangin{ " is remarkable, as the 
only speciinen of that department of 
literature in the Sanscrit language. It is 
executed by four different hands; the 
fir-t of whom wrote in a.p. 1148, but 
quotes the works of carlier historians 
with a precision that gives confidence in 


his accuracy. The early part, as in all 
history, is fabulous, but it gradually 
approaches to consistency in facts and 
dates until about a.p. 600, from which 
period the chronology 1 18 perfectly accu- 
rate. (Wilson’s Listory of Cashmir, 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society, vol. 
XV. pp. 3, 85.) 
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in the government; and the conquerors were not more dis- 
tinguished by their fair complexions than the superiority 
apparent in their demeanour. 

The other tribes inhabiting the plains and the lower hills to 
the south had been longer settled there, and had had more 
intercourse with the Mahometans of India; but some of those 
in the Séleim4ni mountains had a still more rugged country and 
less civilized manners than the Yusufzeis. The Emperor B&ber 
had endeavoured to bring the north-eastern tribes under his 
dominion, and partially succeeded with some. He failed 
entirely with the Yusufzeis, thongh he employed the means of 
conciliation as well as destructive inroads into the accessible 
part of their country. 

The present quarrel originated in a fanatical spirit, which 
had sprung up, many years before, among this portion go ce we 
of the Afghéns. A person, named Béyazfd, had then 24sbetv=. 
assumed the character of a prophet; had set aside the Kor&n, 
and taught that nothing existed except God, who filled all 
space and was the substance of all forms. The Divinity 
despised all worship and rejected all mortifications; but he 
exacted implicit obedience to his prophet, who was the most 
perfect manifestation of himself. The believers were authorized 
to seize on the lands and property of infidels, and were promised, 
in time, the dominion of the whole carth. Bayazid soon formed 
2% numerous sect (which took the name of Résheniya, or en- 
lightened), and established his authority in the hills of Séleimén 
and Kheiber, with an influence over the neighbouring tribes. 
He was so long successful, that the government was obliged to 
make an exertion to put him down. His own presumption and 
the blind confidence of his followers led him to meet the royal 
troops in the plain. He was defeated with great slaughter, and 
died soon after of fatigue and vexation.?> His sons dug up his 
bones, and bore them in an ark, at the head of their column ; 
but thev ceased to be formidable beyond their hills till about 
A.D. 1585, when one of the youngest, named Jeléla, assumed 
the command, and exercised it with such vigour, that the 
ordinary government of Cébul was found incompetent to resist 
him. When Prince Hakim died,’ and Cébul came directly 
under Akber, the government was given to Raja M&n Sing, 
whose talents and connexion with the emperor were supported 
by the forces which he could draw from his hereditary dominions. 


° Dr. Leyden’s account of the Réshenfya Sect, Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 363. 
* (In a.p. 1585.—Ep.] 
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enemy ; but Bir Bal could not be prevailed on to accede to any 
of his suggestions ; and, having received information that the 
Afgh&ns intended to complete the ruin of the army by a night 
attack, he marched off his troops without consulting Zein Kh&n, 
and endeavoured to make his way through a defile, which would 
have afforded him the means of retreating to the epen ceuntry. 
The intelligence was probably given for the purpose of drawing 
him into an ambuscade, for he had no sooner reached the gorge 
at the head of the pass than he was assailed on all sides by the 
Afghéns, who overwhelmed him with showers of stones and 
arrows, and, rushing down the sides of the hills, fell, sword ia 
hand, on his astonished soldiers. All attempts to preserve order 
on his part were vain ; men, horses, and elephants were huddled 
together in their flight down the defile; and Bir Bal himself, 
with several other chiefs of note, was slain in the rout and 
slaughter which ensued. Nor was Zein Khén more fortunate in 
his position on the plain: for, although during the day he kept 
up an orderly retreat, amidst swarms of archers, matchlockmen, 
and slingers ; yet, after a short respite which he was allowed 
in the evening, the alarm of “The Afghans!” was again raised, 
and his troops fled in disorder, during the darkness of the night, 
losing many men killed, and more prisoners, while he himself 
escaped on foot, and made his way with difficulty to Attok. 

The uews of this disaster spread alarm in the emperor’s camp. 
Que of lis sons, Prince Morad, under the guidance of Ra&ja 
Todar Mal, was ordered ont with a foree to check the approach 
of the Afghans. After the first apprehension had subsided, the 
prince was recalled, and the force left under the command of 
Todar Mal and Raja Man Sing. 

Akber refused to see Zein Khan, and was long inconsolable 
for the death of Bir Bal. As the r&ja’s body was never found, 
a report gained currency that he was still alive among the 
prisoners ; and it was so much encouraged by Akber, that, a 
long time afterwards, an impostor appeared in his name ; and 
us this second Bir Bal died before he reached the court, Akber 


avuin wore mourning as for his friend. Bir Bal’s favour was 


Muntakhab ut Tawa- ascribed to him, I may mention that, 
Abul Faz] must have although he gives a full and even elo- 


" Akbernameh. 
rikh. Khiift Khin. 


been minutely informed of the real his- 
tory of this transaction; but his anxiety 
to soften the disgrace of Akber’s arms, 
and to refrun from anything that may 
reflect on Bir Bal, was so great, that his 
account ix confused and contradictory, 
and Lf have been obliged to supply bis 
deficiencies from the * Muntakhab ut Ta- 


wirikh.” Asa proof of the defects I have 


quent description of the total destruction 
of the army, he concludes by stating the 
loss at 500 men. Khifi Khién, with equal 
inaccuracy, asserts that of 40,000 or 50,000 
horse and fuot, not a single person escaped 
alive. The defeat seems to have 

place in the mountains of Swét, and the 
names given to the passes are Karah, or 
Karah-Korah, and Bilandsei. 
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last, the enthusiasm of the Résheniyas wore out, the free spirit 
of the Afgh4ns, which had owed nothing to its success, survived 
its extinction: the north-eastern tribes were never more for- 
midable than in the reign of Aurangzib; and the Yutsufzeis 
have resisted repeated attacks from the Mogul emperors, 1m 

and afterwards from the kings of Persia and C&bul, sccts, 
and retain their turbulent independence undiminished *™ 7 
to the present day.® 

The nature of the war with Jeldla had not, latterly, been such 
as to prevent Akber’s employing his troops in the adjoining 
countries. It was some years before the death of that leader, 
that he made the important acquisitions of Sind and Candahér. 

The province of Sind had passed from the Arghins® into 
another family of military adventurers, and Akber took advantage 
of some dissensions which afterwards took place among Conaueet of 
these new usurpers, to endeavour to recover that old "4 
possession of the kings of Delhi. He sent an army from Léhér, 
where he was himself at the time, to enter Sind from , .. 1991, 
the north, and lay siege to the fort of Sehwan, the key “*™* 
to Lower Sind, and a place of great importance to the security 
of the whole province. 

The success of this attempt was prevented by the chief of 
Sind, who drew near with his army, and intrenched himself in 
such a position that. Akber’s general could neither attack him 
nor carry on the siege while he was so near. 

This difficulty was surmounted, by the sagacity of the emperor 
himself. He sent another detachment to enter Sind by the way 
of Amercot ; and, by thus distracting the attention of the chief, 
deprived him of the advantages of his position, and, before long, 
reduced him to give up the province. He receiyed very favour- 
able terms, and was appointed by Akber, according to ,.5. 150, 
that monarch’s practice, to a high rank among the “1% 
nobles of the empire.” 


“ Abdl Fazl’s account of these wars isa 
curious specimen of his adulation and his 
Incunsistency. Iumediately after Bir Bal’s 
calamity (that ia, in the first year of the 
war), he says : ‘The highlands were soon 
eleared of the rnbbish of rebellion. Many 
were killed, and a large number took re- 
fuge in Prin and Taran (Persia and Tar- 
tary): and thus the countries of Bajaur, 
Swild, and Tirah, which are rarely to be 
equalled in the world for their climate and 
fertility, and the plenty of their fruits, 
were cleansed of these wicked wretches.” 
Yet this alleged conclusicn of the war 
dues not prevent Abdl Fazl's relating the 


various events which took place during the 
course of it in the remaining fifteen years 
that are included in his history. He even 
accounts for Akber's fourteen years’ stay 
in the Panjib. by “his being at one 
time engaged in suppressing the Tdjiks 
(Rdshenfyas), and at another in reduci 
the inhabitants of the northern hills.” 
(Chalmers’ MS. Translations of the 
Akbernimeh.) 

® See p. 429, and Appendix, Sind. 

1° (He was made a commander of 5,000 
and appvinted to the government of Tatta. 
(Morley's Catalogue, p. 74.)—Eb.] 
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ster the government on the ground of the mental derangement 
of its actual possessor. An expedition sent by Akber from 
MA4lwa to support this claim had failed, and Burhén remained 
for some years under Akber’s protection. At a later peried 
(a.D. 1592), after his brother’s death, Burhén acquired posses- 
sion of his hereditary kingdom without any aid from Akber: 
but he found it divided by internal faction, and engaged in war 
with his neighbour the king of Bfj&puir. All these distractions 
were increased on the death of Burhén. That event happened 
after a short reign ; and in a.D. 1595 there were no less than 
four parties in the field, each supporting a separate claimant. 
The chief of the party that was in possession of the capital had 
recourse to the aid of the Moguls; and at his invitation, Prmoe 
Mordd entered the Deckan from Guzerét, and Mirsé Khén, the 
Kh&ni Kh&nén, from Mé4lwa, the two armies forming a junction 
within a short distance of Ahmednagar. But, in the meantime, 
the chief by whom they were called in had been obliged 1». 1s, 
to leave the capital, and zt was now in the hands of =n, 
Chénd Sulténa, or Chénd Bibi, one of the most dis- seac oad of Rabi 
tinguished women that have ever appeared in India. Shin a 4 
This princess was acting as regent for her infant tim. 
nephew Bahddur Nizém Shih, and she no sooner was aware of 
the approach of the Moguls than she applied herself to con- 
ciliate the king of Bijiptr, her relation, and at the same time to 
reconcile the heads of the other internal parties; that all might, 
for a time at least, unite to resist the power whose ambition 
threatened equal danger to them all. So sunecessful was her 
appeal, that one of the chiefs, Nehang, an Abyssinian, imme- 
diately set out to join her, and cut his way into Ahmednagar 
while the Moguls were in the act of investing the place: the 
other two likewise laid aside their private animosities, and 
jomed the army of Biaptr, then marching against the Her defence 
Moguls. These preparations increased the eagerness nagar. 

of Prinee Morad. He pressed on the siege, and ‘had already ran 
two mines under the works, when they were discovered and 
rendered useless by the countermines of the besieged, Chaénd 
Bibi herself superintending the workmen, and exposing herself 
to the same dangers as the rest. The third mine was fired 
before the means taken to render it ineffectual were completed: 
the counterminers were blown up, a wide breach was made in 
the wall, and such a sudden terror was struck among those who 
detended it, that they were on the point of deserting their posts 
and leaving the read open to the storming party which was 
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Golcénda had now joined his forces to those of Bfjdpir and 
Ahmednagar. The battle took place on the river Goddvert: 
though maintained with great fury for two days, its x». 1808, 
result was indecisive. The Moguls claimed the victory, or Jan. iBT. 
but made no attempt to advance ; and their ill-success, together 
with the disagreement between Prince Moréd and the Kh&ni 
Kh&n&n, induced Akber to recall them both. Abdul Fazl (the 
author), who was his prime minister, and had been lately in 
temporary disgrace, was sent to remove the prince; and, if 
necessary, to take the,command of the army. His repre- Akber goes 
sentations convinced Akber that his own presence was the Deckan. 
required: he therefore left the Panj&b towards the end of 1598, 
(after a residence of fourteen years in the countries near the 
Indus); and before the middle of 1599 he arrived on the river 
Nerbadda. The strong fortress of Doulatéb4d had been taken 
before he appeared; several other hill forts fell about the same 
time; and as soon as the royal army reached Burhdnp4r, on 
the Tapti, a force was sent forward under his son, Prince DAniydl, 
and the Khani Kh&nan, to lay siege to Ahmednagar. Chand 
Bibi’s government was now in a more disturbed state than ever. 
Nehang, the Abyssinian chief, who had joined her in Ahmed- 
nagar at the beginning of the former siege, was now besieging 
her. He drew off on the approach of the Moguls; but the in- 
testine disturbances still rendered a defence hopeless; and Chand 
Bibi was negotiating a peace with the Moguls, when the Death of 
soldiery, instigated by her factious opponents, burst suiténe. 
into the female apartments and put her to death. Their treason 
brought. its own reward: in a few days the breach was practi- 
cable; the storm took place; the Moguls gave no quarter to the 
fightng men; and the young king, who fell into their hands, 
was sent prisoner to the hill fort of Gwaéliér. But the taking of 
fall of the capital did not produce the submission of gan” 
the kingdom. Another pageant king was set up, and the 
dynasty was not finally extinguished till the reign of sbout Ja daly : 
Shéh Jehan, in A.p. 1637. ; 
Before the siege of Ahmednagar, a disagreement had taken 
place between Akber and his vassal, the former king of conquest of 
Khiandésh, which induced the emperor to annex that -b#edés. 
country to his immediate dominions. The military Azer te 
operations which ensued occupied Akber for nearly a Findestan. 
vear, and it was not till some months after the storm of Ahmed- 
nagar that the reduction of the province was completed by the 
fall of Asirghar, when Akber appointed Prince D&niy4l viceroy of 
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However much Akber may have been afflicted by this con- 
duct, he determined not to drive his son to extremities. He 
wrote a temperate letter, warning him of the consequences of 
his conduct, and assuring him of his own undimmished affec- 
tion, if he would in time return to the path of his duty. As 
these remonstrances were soon followed by Akber’s return to 
Agra, Selim replied in the most submissive terms, and actually 
marched as far as Et4yah with the professed intention of waiting 
on his father. Whether he in realty mtended his approach to 
be hostile, or entertained apprehensions for his own safety, he 
spared no efforts to raise troops, and had assembled sueh 
a body that Akber sent to desire him to advance slightly 
attended, or else to return to Allah&béd. Selim chose the latter 
course. 

It is not improbable that this retreat was procured by negetia- 
tion; for it was soon followed by a grant of Bengal and Orissa 
by Akber to his son, and by renewed professions of fidelity 
and devotion on the part of the latter. During this sorter ot 
deceitful calm, the prince had an opportunity, which 4D‘! Fae. 
he did not let slip, of revengmg his own supposed injuries, 
while he infficted the severest blow on the feelings of his 
father. 

Abul Fazl had at this time been recalled from the Deckan, and 
was advancing with a small escort towards Gwéldér, when he 
fell into an ambuscade laid for him by Narsing Ded, réja of 
O'rcha in Bundeéleand, at the instigation of Prince Selim ; and 
although he defended himself with great gallantry, he was cut 
off with most. of his attendants, and his head sent to the Prince.® 
Akhber was deeply affected by the intelligence of this ,.5, 1602, 
event. He shed abundance of tears, and passed two *™ 
days and nights without food or sleep. He immediately sent 
a force against Narsing Ded, with orders to seize his family, 
ravage his country, and exercise such severities as on other 
occasions he never permitted. He does not seem to have known 
of his son’s share in the crime: so far from interrupting his 
intercourse with him, he sent Selima Sultana, one of his wives, 
who had adopted Selim after his own mother’s death, to 


'® Selim, in his Memoirs, written after father. (Price's Memoirs of Jehdngir, p. 
he was emperor, acknowledges the mur- 33.) One of his firat acts after his acces- 
der. and defends it on the ground that — sion was to promote the murderer, Narsing 
Abul Fazl had persuaded Akber to re- Ded (who had escaped the unrelentin 
neunce the Korin, and to deny the divine pursuit of Akber), to a high station, ‘and 
mission of Mahomet. On the same ground he always continued to treat him with 
he justifies his own rebellion against his favour and confidence. 
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favour. Still the violence of his temper does ‘not appear to 
have abated ; and his jealousy of his son, Khusrou, led to such 
a disorderly scene at an elephant fight in Akber’s His quarrels 
presence, that he was in imminent danger of again son, Khusrou 
incurring the public displeasure of the emperor. Khusrou took 
up the quarrel with as much vehemence as his father, and 
did all he could to exasperate Akber against him. It is even 
probable that Khusrou had, long ere this, entertained views 
of supplanting his father in the succession ; and Selim, in his 
Memoirs, appears to have been convinced that Akber at one 
time had serious thoughts of such a supersession; but the 
real favourite with Akber, as well as with Selim himself, was 
Khurram,” the third and youngest son of the latter; and their 
preference of that prince was among the principal causes of 
the discontent of his elder brother. ° 

Akber had, some years before, lost his second son, Moré&d: 
he now received accounts of the death of his third peas oe 
son, D&éniy4l, who fell a victim to intemperance in the D2¥* 
thirticth year of his age. His health having slready @*- 
received a severe shock from his excess, he was obliged to 
pledge his word to his father to leave off the use of wine, and 
was so surrounded by people of the emperor’s that he was 
unable to gratify his propensity, which had become irresistible. 
His resource was to have liquor secretly conveyed to him in the 
barrel of a fowling-piece ; and having thus again free access to 
indulgence, he soon brought his life to a close. This calamity 
was felt by Akber in the degree that was to be expected from 
the strength of his attachments ; and it is probable that his 
domestic afflictions, and the loss of his intimate friends, began 
to prey upon his spirits and undermine his health. 

He appears to have been for some time ill,” when, in the 
middle of September 1605, his complaint came oD gicgness of 
with additional violence, accompanied by total loss of 4*%e™ 
appetite; and it became apparent, before long, that there were 
little hopes of his recovery. For the last ten days he was con- 
fined to lis bed; and although he appears to have retained his 
faculties to the last, he was no longer capable of taking part in 
business. From this time all eves were directed to Intrigues re- 
the succession, and the court became an arena for the succession.” 
struggles of the contending parties. Selim was the acknow- 
ledged heir, and the only remaining son of the emperor; but 

' Price's Memoirs of Jahangir, p. 33. * Price's Memoirs of Jchingir, p. 7C. 

'® Afterwards Shah Jehdn. 
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of ‘tears; but Akber pointed to :his favourite scymitar, :and 
made signs to his son‘to bind it on in his presence. He :seems 
afterwards to have recovered from this exhaustion: -he :all- 
dressed himself to Selim and earnestly.conjured -him to Jook-to 
the comfort of the ladies of his family, :and not to forget or 
forsake his old:friends and dependants. After this he permitted 
one.of the chicf mullahs, who was a personal ‘friend of. Sdlimis, 
to be brought to him, and in his presence :he :repeated ithe 
Mahometan confession of faith,* and died in all fhe forms of 
good Mussulman.™ 

Akber is described as 8 strongly built .and handsome man, 
with an agreeable expression of countenance, and very pis 
captivating manners. He was endowed -with great “ss: 
personal strength and activity. In :his ‘youth he indulgell im 
wine and good living, but early beeame sober :and abstemious, 
refraining from animal food on particular days, making :alte- 
gether nearly a fourth part of the year. He was always satisfied 
with very little sleep, and frequently spent whole nights in those 
philosophical discussions of which he was so fond. Although 
so constantly engaged in wars, and although he made greater 
improvements in civil government than any other king of India ; 
vet, by his judicious distribution of his time, and by his talents 
for the despatch of business, he always enjoyed abundant leisure 
for study and amusement. He was fond of witnessing fights of 
animals, and all exercises of strength and-skill ; but his greatest 
pleasure was in hunting, especially in cases like the destruction 
of tigers, or the capture of herds of wild elephants, which gave 
a scope to his enjoyment of adventure and exertion. -He some- 
times also underwent fatigue for the mere ‘pleasure of the exer- 
cise, as when he rode from .Ajmir to Agra €22U miles) in ‘two 
successive days, and in many similar journeys on horseback, 
besides walks on foot of thirty or forty ‘miles in a-day. His 


* (Mr. Bluchmann shows (Ayfin-i A. 
transl. i. p. 212) that the account of 
Akber's return to Muhammadanism is 
very doubtful.— Eb. ] 

*" Akber was buried near Agra. His 
tomb is thus described by Bishop Heber. 
The central building “isa sort of solid 
pyramid, surrounded externally with clois- 
ters, galleries. and domes, diminishing 
gradually on ascending it, till it ends in 
a square platform: of white marble sur- 
rounded by the most elaborate lattice- 
work of the same material, in the centre 
of which is a amall altar tomb, also of 
white marble, carved with a delicacy and 
beauty which do full justice to the mate- 


rial, and to the graceful forms of -the 
Arabic characters which form its chief 
ornament.’ (Bishop Heber’s Narratire, 
vol. i. p. 587.) This immense pile served 
as quarters to an European regiment of 
dragoons for a year or two after the first 
conquest of that territory by the British. 
= Price's Memoirs of Jehdagir, p. 45. 
The following is the account given of him 
by the Portuguese Jesuits who went to 
viait him from Goa. He wasabout “ fifty 
years old, white like an European, and 
of sagacious intellect. He received them 
with singular affability,’ etc. (Murray's 
Discoveries in Asia, vol. ii. p. 89.) 
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history is filled with instances of romantic courage, and Be 
seers to have been stimulated by a sort of instinctive lowe of 
dangerous often as by any rational motive. Yet he shewed gw 
fonduess for wars he was always ready to take the field aad 
to remain there, exerting all his talents sud energy, while bre 
prresetiee Wits recqtuired : but when the fate of a owne was once 
decided. he returned to the general government. of lis) esnpere. 
and deft it te his Hentenants to earry on the reninining military 
operations, These were. ID seme cases, very lone pret rmetad : 
hut his comydests, when conehided, were complete: and ne part 
of Tndia, except that near the capital, can be said te have bees 
thoronvhly subdued until his time. Ele was net free from am 
lation: butas the countries he tuvaded had been formerly snbgect 
te Delhi, he would have deurred inere blame than prise amoag 
his contemporaries if he had forborne from: attempting te pwoves 
then. 


CHAPTER CT. 
INTERNAL PoLicy, 
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and inoattendanee en heds Men: even in the ft Welt. 
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It is not impossible that some even of the holy persons whom 
he visited may have held the free notions common with particu- 
lar sects of Mahometan ascetics ; but the blame of corrupting 
Akber’s orthodoxy is thrown by all Mussulman writers Feist. 
on Feizi and his brother Abd] Fazl. These eminent persons 
were the sons of a learned man named Mobérik, who was 
probably a native of Nadgdér, and who, at one time, taught a 
college or school of law and divinity at Agra. He was at first 
a Sunn{, but turned Shia; and afterwards took to reading the 
philosophical works of the ancients, and became a free-thinker, 
or, according to his enemies, an atheist. So great a persecution 
was raised against him on this account, that he was constrained 
to give up his school, and fly with his family from Agra. His 
sons conformed, in all respects, to the Mahometan religion ; 
though it is probable that they never were deeply imbued with 
attachment to the sect. 

Feiz{ was the first Mussulman that applied himself to a dili- 
gent study of Hind& literature and science.’ It does sis trensia’ 
not appear whether his attention was directed to these rai 
researches by Akber, or whether he undertook them *™* 
of his own accord. It was, however, by the aid and under the 
direction of the emperor that he conducted a systematic inquiry 
into every branch of the knowledge of the Bramins. Besides 
Sanscrit works in poetry? and philosophy, he made a version of 
the “ Bija Ganita” and “ Lilavati” of Bhadscara Acharya, the 
best Hind books on algebra and arithmetic. 

He likewise superintended translations made from the Sanscrit 
by other learned men, including one, at least, of the gH superin- 
Védas, the two great historical and heroic poems the (aoe nor 
“Maha Bharata” and “ Rémiyana,” and the “History SRtss. 
of Cashmir,” the only specimen of that sort of composi- &*&* 
tion in Sanscrit prose.’ 

Akber’s acquisitions of this nature were not confined to 
Sauscrit. He prevailed on a Christian priest, whom Abal Fazl 
calls Padre Fardbatan, and describes as learned in science and 
history, to come from Goa, and undertake the education of a few 


' [On this see Sir H. Elliot’s note D. in 
Dowson's //ist of India, vol. v.. He shows 
that several Hindti books of medicine and 
astronomy had been translated from the 
Sanskrit during the early centuries of the 
Khalifate. Albirtint certainly knew Sana- 
krit.—En. | 

* He translated the “ Nala and Dam- 


ayanti,”’ an episode of the “‘ Mahé Bharata” 


(see p. 171). Feizi was likewise author 
of a great deal of ‘original poetry, and of 
other works, in Persia. He seems tu 
have been more studious and less a man 
of the world than Abf&l Fazl. 

? Muntakhab ut Tawdrikh. [See Dow- 
son’s vue of India, vol. v. pp. 537, 539. 
—Eb. 
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Along with Feizé and Abul Kazi, there were many other learned 
men of all religions about the court; and it was the Akber'sre 
delight of Akber to assemble them, and.sit for whole 
nights assisting at their philosophical discussions. His. enese 
regular meetings were on Friday.;.but he often sent: for: single 
Bramins or Mahometan Sitfis-on other occasions, .and. entered. into 
long inquiries regarding the tenets of their different schools.® 
Some specimens of the discussions at those meetings (probably 
imaginary ones) are given in the “ Dabistan,” a learned Persian 
work on the various religions of Asia. 

The fullest is a dialogue between.a Bramin, a Mussulman,.a 
worshipper of fire, a Jew, a Christian, and a philosopher.’ The 
representative of each religion brings forth his argnments ; whicli 
are successively condemned, some on account of: the vicious. chae- 
racter of their founders, and all for the absurdity of their doctrines, 
and the want of proof of their alleged miracles. The philosopher 
winds up the discourse by recommending a system which shall’ 
have no ground but reason and. virtue. An account ofa real: 
debate of this kind is given in the “ Akbernémeh.” It was-carried: 
on before an assembly of the learned of all religions, between 
Padre Jtedif,* a Christian priest, and a body of Mahometan 
mullahs: a decided advantage, both in temper and argument, is 
given to the Christian. It was concluded by Akber’s reproving the 
mullahs for their violence, and expressing his own opinion that 
God could only be adequately worshipped by following reason, 
wud not yielding implicit faith to any alleged revelation.® 

The religion of Akber himself may be inferred from what has 


ends by strongly recommending him to guese missionary Rodolpho Ayuaviva.— 
the emperor. Though Abdul Kddir had — Ep.) 


quarrelled with Feizi and Abtl Fazl on * A circumstance is related regarding 


puluts of religion, this dispute does not 
seem to have led to his disgrace with 
Akber ; for he mentions that he was em- 
ploved by that monarch to make a cata- 
logue of Feizi’s library after his death, 
and that it consisted of 4.600 books, care- 
fully corrected and well bound, on poetry 
and Jiterature, moral and physical science, 
and theology. [These passages from Abdul 
Kiidir are translated in Sir H. Elliot’s 
Historians, Vol. i. pp. 255—258. Dow- 
son's Hist. of India, vol. v. pp. 544—649. 
—En. ] 

* Akbernimeh. 
rikh. 

* Translated by Colonel Kennedy, 
Transactions of the Bombay Literary So- 
city, Vol. ii. p. 217, ete. 

* | Mr. Blochmann has shown that this 
should be * Padre Radalf," ie. the Portu- 


Muntakhbab ut Taws- 


this meeting, of which the Christians and 
Mahometans give different accounts ; and, 
what is rather unusual in controversies, 
each tells the story in the way least fa- 
vourable to his own faith. The disputants 
having split on the divinity of their re- 
spective scriptures, the Chnstian, accord- 
ing to Abul Fazl, offered to walk into a 
flaming furnace, bearing the Bible, if the 
Mahometan would show a similar confi- 
dence in the protection of the Korin. To 
this, he says, the Mussulmans only an- 
swered by reproaches. The missionaries, 
on the other hand, say the proposal came 
from the Mussulmans. and was rejected 
by them, contrary to the wish of Akber. 
(Murray's Asiatic Discoreries, vol. iL. p. 
91.) The probability is, that Akber may 
have taken this way of amusing himself 
with the extravagance of both parties. It 
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and the Virgin, when they were shown to him by the mission- 
aries." 

Notwithstanding the adulation of his courtiers, and some ex- 
pressions in the formule of his own religion, Akber never seems 
to have entertained the least intention of laying claims to super- 
natural illumination. His fandamental doctrine was, that there 
were no prophets; his appeal on all occasions was to human 
reason: and his right to interfere at all with religion was 
grounded on his duty as civil magistrate.“ He took the pre- 
caution, on promulgating his innovations, to obtain the legal - 
opinions of the principal Mahometan lawyers, that the king was 
the head of the church, and had a right to govern it ap, 1579, 
according to his own judgment, 3 and to decide all in Rept. 
disputes 1 among its members; and in his new confession of faith 
it was declared that “There was no God but God, and that Akber 
was his calif.” 

In the propagation of his opinions, Akber confined himself to 
persuasion, and made little progress except among the people 
about his court and a few learned men ; but his measures were 
much stronger in abrogating the obligations of the Mussulman 
religion, which, till now, had been enforced by law. Prayers, 
fasts, alms, pilgrimages, and public worship were left optional : 
the prohibition of unclean animals, that of the moderate use of 
wine, and that of gaming with dice, were taken off; and circum- 
cision Was not permitted until the age of twelve, when the person 
to undergo it could judge of the propriety of the rite." 

Some of the other measures adopted seemed to go beyond 
indifference, and to show a wish to discountenance His discour- 
the Mahometan religion. The era of the Hijra and the the Mano- 
Arabian mouths were changed for a solar year, dating liarities. 
from the vernal equinox nearest the king’s accession, and divided 
into months named after those of ancient Persia. The study of 
the Arabic language was discouraged: Arabian names (as Mo- 
hhammed, Ali, ete.), were disused.’ The ordinary salutation of 
Salim aleikum! (Peace be unto you!) was changed into Allahu 
Akbaru! (God is most great !); to which the answer was, 


" Murray, vol. ii. p. 89. 

"= Some of his practices, as breathing on 
his diaciples, ete.. which have been men- 
tioned as implying pretensions to miracu- 
lous powers, are the common forms used 
by spiritual instructors throughout India. 

3 Muntakhab ut Tawarikh. 

" Colonel Kennedy adda that the mar- 


riage of more than one wife was forbidden. 

'' (“The study of the language and 
literature of the Arabs was discounte- 
nanced, and that of ita law and theol 
prohibited. A provision was subsequently 
made in favour of arithmetic, astronomy, 
natural history, and philosophy.” (Wil- 
son's Essays.) —Ep.]} 
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impost, which served to keep up animosity between people of the 
predominant faith and those under them. About the same. time 
he abolished. all taxes. on. pilgrims ; observing: that, “ although 
the tax fell on a vain. superstition, yet, as all. modes of worship 
were designed for one great Being, it was wrong: to throw an 
obstacle in the way. of. the devout, and to cut: them. off from their: 
mode of intercourse with their Maker.” * 

Another humane edict, issued still earlier (a.p. 1561),.though 
not limited to any one class,.was, in practice, mainly beneficial 
to the Hindts: it was a. prohibition against making slaves. of 
persons taken in war. It. appears that in the previous disturb- 
ances: this abuse had. been carried to such a height, that. not 
only was: it practised towards the wives and. children of garri- 
sons who stood. a: storm, but even peaceable inhabitants: of 
a. hostile country were seized and sold for slaves. All this- was. 
positively prohibited. 

‘Although Akber’s religions innovations were not all-introduced 
at once, and although some of those found to be particu- 
larly obnoxious to censure were cancelled: or confined) Minssulamens. 
to the palace, yet they. did not fail to excite great: discontent 
among the stricter Mnesulmans,\and: especially among the 
mullahs, whose disgust was increased by some changes affecting 
lands granted for religious purposes, which took place in the 
course of the general revenue reform. The complaints. of these 
classes are, zealously set forth by an author already often referred 
to? who,ectses Akber of systematic depression of the Mussul- 
man religion, aud even of persecution of such persons as dis- 
tinguished themselves by adhering to it. It is not improbable 
that he showed some prejudice against those who were active in — 
opposing him; and he certainly restricted his patronage to the 
more compliant ; but in all instances of harsh language and con- 
duct to mdividuals, brought forward by this writer, Akber seems 
to have been justitied by particular acts of disrespect or factious 
conduct.) The cases in question are not confined to mullahs. 
Qne of his principal courtiers was ordered out of the royal 
apartnent for attacking his proceedings, and asking what he 
Hnagined orthodox princes of other countries would say of 
them? and another who applied the epithet “hellish ” to the 
king's advisers, was told that such language deserved to be 
answered by a blow. The most considerable of these mal- 
contents was Aziz (the Khin i A’zim), who was Akber’s 


“* Chalmers’ MS. translation of the 31 Abdul Kddir, the writer of the “ Mun- 
* Akbernémeh.” takhab ut Tawéarikh.’’ 
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a recluse reformer, himself likely to be an object of persecnu- 
tion.” 

Akber’s revenue system,* though so celebrated for the benefits 
it conferred on India, presented no new invention. It sis cen 
only carried the previous system into effect with greater Syeroment 
precision and correctness; it was, in fact, only a con- %**™ 
tinuation of a plan commenced by Shir Shah, whose short reign 
did not admit of his extending it to all parts of his kingdom. 

The objects of it were—1l. To obtain a correct measurement 
of the land. 2. To ascertain the amount of the produce of 
each bigah™ of land, and to fix the proportion of that amount 
that each ought to pay to the government. 13. To settle an 
equivalent for the proportion so fixed, in money. 

1. For the first purpose Akber established an uniform standard 
to supersede the various measures formerly employed even by 
public officers. He also improved the instruments of mensuration, 
and he then deputed persons to make a complete measurement 
of all the lands capable of cultivation within the empire. 

2. The assessment was not so simple as the measurement. 
The land was divided into three classes, according to its fer- 
tility ; the amount of each sort of produce that a bigah of each 
class would yield was ascertained: the average of the three 
was assumed as the produce of a bigah, and one third of that 
produce formed the government demand.” But this assess- 
ment seems to have been only designed to fix a maximum ; for 
every cultivator who thought the amount claimed too high, might 
insist on an actual measurement and division of the crop. 

As lands of equal fertility might be differently circumstanced 
in other respects, the following classification was formed for 





3 In comparing Akber's attempt to mans. séra, 
found a system of pure deism with similar Class 1. would ‘yield . - - 18 
experiments by modern governments, we Class 2, — ~ « . 12 
must remember the incurable defects of Class 3. — — 8 35 
all the religions with which he was ac- 
quainted, and must distinguish between 38 35 


the merit of a man who takes the lead of 
his geueration, and that of another who 
follows the crowd even in its errors and 
extravagances. 

* {For a general view of the revenue at 
different periods see Thomas, Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, and Revenue 
resourecs of the Mayhal Empire (1871).— 
Ep. ] 

** An Indian land measure, considerably 
more than half an acre. 

“ Thus, assuming the produce of a bi- 
gah of wheat, in mans (a measure of some- 
thing less than forty pounds, )— 


which, divides by 3, Poy 9s gree the average— 
12 mans 384 eére; and that again divided 


_ by 3, gives the king's demand on each 


bigah—4 mans 12$ aéra, 
If the produce of a bigah of cotton be 


assumed, — 
mans. sérs. 
Class |. will yield . . . 10 
Class2.— --.... 7 2 
Class3. - —.... § 





Aggregate. . . 22 20 

Average of the three classes 7 20 
King’s demand (one-third 
of the average). . . . 2 20 
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recorded ; the distribution of land, and increase or diminution 
of revenue, wete all yearly entered into the village registers 
agreeably to them ; and they still continue in-use, even:in parts 
of India which had not been conquered in Akber’s time, and 
where their own merits have since introduced them. 

At the same time when Akber made these improvements 
respecting the land tax, he abolished a vast number of vexatious 
taxes and fees to officers. 

He also made a new revenue division of the country into 
portions, each yielding a crér (i.e. 10,000,000) of d&ms, equal 
to 250,000 rupees, or £25,000; the collector of each of which 
was called the créri.™ This arrangement did not last, and the 
ancient Hindti division is again universally established. 

The result of these measures was to reduee the amount of 
the public demand considerably, but to diminish the defalcation 
in realising it ; so that the profit to the state remained nearly 
the same, while the pressure on individuals was much lessened. 
Abtl Fazl even asserts that the assessment was lighter than 
that of Shir Shah, although he professed to take only one-fourth 
of the produce, while Akber took one-third. 

Akber’s instructions to his revenue .officers have. come down 
to us, and show his anxiety for the liberal administration of 
his svstem, and for the ease and comfort of his subjects. Some 
particulars of his mode of management also appear in those 
instructions. There is no farming of any branch of the revenue, 
and the collectors are enjoined, in their agreements and collec- 
tions, to deal directly with individual cultivators, and not to depend 
implicitly on the headman and accountant of the village.” 

On the whole, this great reform, much as it promoted the 
happiness of the existing generation, contained no principle of 
progressive improvement, and held out no hopes to the rural 
population by opening paths by which it might spread into 
other occupations, or rise by individual exertions within its 
own. No mode of administration, indeed, could effect these 
objects as long as the subdivision of land by inheritance checked 
all extensive improvement in husbandry, at the same time that 
it attached to the soil those members of each family who might 
have betaken themselves to commerce, or other pursuits, such 
as would have increased the value of raw produee, and raised 
the price of agricultural labour, by diminishing the competition 
for that species of employment. 


* [On this, see Sir H. Elliot’s Suppl. 7 Gladwin’s A’yint Akberi, vol. i. pp- 
Gloxsury. p. 198.-- Ep.] 303—312. 
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The police of considerable towns was under an officer called 
the cétw&l ; in smaller places it was under the revenue officer ; 
and in villages, of course, under the internal authorities. 

The tone of instructions to all these functionaries is just and 
benevolent, though by no means exempt from the vagueness 
and puerility that is natural to Asiatic writings of this sort. 

Those to the cétw4l keep up the prying and meddling character 
of the police under a despotism ; they prohibit forestalling and 
regrating, etc.; and in the midst of some very sensible direc- 
tions, there is an order that any one who drinks out of the cup 
of the common executioner shall lose his hand; a law worthy 
of Menu, and the more surprising as the spirit of all the rules 
for administering justice is liberal and humane. A letter of 
instructions to the governor of Guzerdt, preserved in a separate 
history of that province, restricts his punishments to putting 
in irons, whipping, and death ; enjoining him to be sparing in 
capital punishments, and, unless in cases of dangerous sedition, 
to inflict none until he has sent the proceedings to court and 
received the emperor’s confirmation. Capital punishment is not 
to be accompanied with mutilation or other cruelty.™ 

Amidst the reforms of other departments, Akber did not 
forget his army. If it had cost a long and dangerous Reform rm and 
struggle to bring that body to submit to orders, it of thearmy. 
scarcely required a less exertion, at a later period, to introduce 
economy and efficiency into the management of it. 

It had been usual to grant lands and assignments on the 
revenue, and leave the holder to realise them without check ; 
while musters were irregular and deceptive, being often made 
up by servants and camp followers mounted for the day on 
borrowed horses. 

Akber put a stop to the first of these abuses, by paying the 
troops in cash from the treasury whenever it was practicable ; 
and establishing checks on jaégirs, where such existed. The 
other was cured by rendering musters necessary before pay, by 
describing every man’s features and person on the roll, and 
branding every horse with the king’s mark that ever had been 
numbered im his service. Camels, oxen, carts, and all things 
necessary for the movement of troops, were also mustered and 
paid at fixed rates. 

But even in its highest state of perfection the army was not 
very well organised. It was not divided into bodies, each of a 

* {' Tn all legal causes between Hin- Eesays, vol. ii. p. 396.)—ED.] 
dus, a Brahman was to judge.” (Wilson's “ Bird's History of Guzerat, p. 391. 

NN 
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effective cavalry,” besides artillery and undisciplined infantry. 
It is not likely that Akber had as many. Abfl Fazl says the 
local militia of the provinces amounted to 4,400,000; but this 
is probably an exaggerated account of those bound by their 
tenure to give a limited service in certain cases: probably few 
could be called on for more than a day or two to beat the woods 
for a hunting party; and many, no doubt, belonged to hill rdjas 
and tribes who never served at all. 

Beside the fort of Attok, already mentioned, many military 
works were erected by Akber. The walle and citadels Fortitce. 
of Agra and Allahébéd much surpass the rest: they public works. 
are lofty curtains and towers of cut stone, with deep ditches, and 
ornamented, in the Indian way, with turrets, domes, and battle- 
ments ; each of the gateways being a stately edifice that would 
make a suitable entrance to a royal palace. He also built and 
fortified the town of Fattehptir Sikri, which was his principal 
residence, and which, though now deserted, is one of the most 
splendid specimens that remain of the former grandeur of 
India.” | 

The same methodical system was carried through all branches 
of Akber’s service. The “ Ayini Akberi” (Regulations y,.sc1a 
of Akber), by Abul Fazl, from which the above account *4 =. 
of the civil and military arrangements is mostly taken, contains 
a minute description of the establishment and regulations of 
every department, from the Mint and the Treasury down to the 
fruit, perfumery, and flower offices, the kitchen, and the kennel. 
The whole presents an astonishing picture of magnificence and 
good order; where unwieldy numbers are managed without 
disturbance, and economy is attended to in the midst of pro- 
fusion. | 

The extent of these establishments appears from the work 
just mentioned, and the contemporary historians ;* but the 


* Bernier. 

© Bishop Heber describes its command- 
ing situation on a hill, the noble flight of 
steps Which ascends to the portal tower, 
the extent and rich carving of the palace ; 
above all, the mosque, with the majestic 
proportions and beautiful architecture of 
the quadrangle and cloisters, of which it 
forms one side. (Vol. i. p. 596.) The same 
judicious observer gives an account of the 
buildings within Agra. The principal are, 
“a beautiful mosque of white marble, 
carved with exquisite simplicity and ele- 
gance ;"’ and the palace, built mostly of 
the same material, and containing some 


noble rooms. The great hall is “a splen- 
did edifice, supported by pillars and arches 
of white marble, more nobly simple than 
that of Delhi. The ornaments, carving, 
and mosaic of the smaller apartments are 
equal or superior to anything which is 
described as found in the Alhambra.” 
(Vol. i. p. 587.) Among Akber's principal 
works must be mentioned the tomb of 
Huméyin at Delhi, a great and solid edi- 
fice erected on a terrace raised above the 
surrounding country, and surmounted by 
a vast dome of white marble. 

* Akber had never leas than 5,000 ele- 
phants and 12,000 stable horses, besides 
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Trains of caparisoned horses followed ; and, after them, 
rhinoceroses, lions, tigers, and panthers, hunting leopards, hounds, 
and hawks ; * the whole concluding with an innumerable host 
of cavalry glittering with cloth of gold. 

In the midst of all this splendour, Akber appeared with as 
much simplicity as dignity. He is thus described by two Euro- 
pean eye-witnesses, with some parts of whose account I shall 
close his history.* After remarking that he had less show or 
state than other Asiatic princes, and that he stood or sat below 
the throne to administer justice,“ they say, that “he is affable 
and majestical, merciful and severe”; that he is skilfal in 
mechanical arts, as “ making guns, casting ordnance, etc. ; of 
sparing diet, sleeps but three hours a day, curiously industrious, 
affable to the vulgar, seeming to grace them and their presents 
with more respective ceremonies than the grandees ; loved and. 


feared of his own, terrible to his enemies.” © 


* Bernier, vol. i. p. 42. 

** Purchas, vol. v. p. 516. 

(“Tt was a custom of the Mogul em- 
perors to sit daily once, for the purpose 
of hearing and redressing the complaints 
of the people, and often twice; but this 
uaage was discontinued by Alamgir’s suc- 
ceasorr, which tended greatly to lose them 
the respect of their subjects.” (Scott's 
Tridat Khan, p. 5, note.)—Eb.] 

© The principal authorities for this 
account of Akbers reign are, Ferishta, the 
Akhernimch, by Abtl Fazl, the Jdfun- 
takhah ut Tawirikh : Khdfi Kbhdn, and 
the Aholiisat ut Tawdrikh, Abd) Fazl, 
in this reign, shows all his usual merits, 
and more than his usual defects. (See 
p. 441.) Every event that had a tendency 
to take from the goodness, wisdom, or 
power of Akber, is passed over or mis- 
stated ; and a uniform strain of panegyric 
and triumph is kept up, which disgusts 
the reader with the author, and almost 
with the hero. Amidst these unmeaning 
flourishes, the real merits of Akber disap- 
pear, and it ix from other authors that 
we learn the motives of his actions, the 
difficulties he had to contend with, and 
the resources by which they were sur- 
mounted. The gross flattery of a book 
written by one su well acquainted with 
Akber’s disposition, and submitted, it 
appears, to his own inspection, leaves an 
impression of the vanity of that prince, 
which is alinost the only blot on his 
otherwise admirable character. The 
Akberndmeh was brought down by Abdl 
Faz. nearly to the time of his own death, 
in the forty-seventh year of the reign, 
and was continued for the remaining 


period of upwards of three years, by a per- 
son named Endyet or Mahommed 
Sdlia. I could never have at availed 

of this work without the sid of a manu- 
of the Madras ancy ae the vounension of 

9 

the Roy al Asiatic Society. The Mun- 
takhab 4p Tawdrikh was Bnished in the 
end of the fortieth year of the reign. It 
is written by Abdul Kadir of Baddan, 
and is a history of the Mahometan kings 
of India. The facts are chiefly taken 
from the Tabakdt: Akberi down to the 
thirty-seventh year of Akber’s reign, 
when that bouk ends. The whole of that 
reign, however, has many additions from 
the author's own knowledge, and takes 
its colour from his prejudices. Abdul 
Kddir was a learned man employed by 
Akber to make translations from Sans- 
crit ; but, being a bigoted Mussulman, he 
quarrelled with Ab&Gl Faz] and Feizi, and 
has filled his book with invectives against 
their irreligion and that of Akber (see 
page 534, note). He has also recorded 
many other grievances complained of at 
that time, and has disclosed those parts 
of the picture which were thrown into 
the shade by Abd! Faz]. The impression 
of Akber left by this almost hostile nar- 
rative is much more favuurable than that 
made by his panegyriat. [This part of 
his history was published in 1865 in the 
Bibliotheca Indica.| Khdfi Khin and 
the author of the Kholdsat ut Tawirikh 
are later compilers [the latter was a 
Hind4, named Sanjdn Rai t Munshi}. The 
Tabakdts Akbert, written by Nizém ud din 
Hervi, is a history of the Mahometan 
kings down to the thirty-seventh of 
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some vexatious duties which had survived Akber’s reforms, 
forbidding the bales of merchants to be opened by persons in 
authority without their free consent, directing that no soldiers 
or servants of the state should quarter themselves on private 
houses, abolishing the punishments of cutting off ears and noses, 
and introducing other salutary regulations. Notwithstanding 
his own notorious habits, he strictly forbade the use of wine, and 
regulated that of opium ; subjecting all offenders against his 
rules to severe punishment. 

He restored the Mahometan confession of faith on his coin, 
together with most of the forms of that religion. He, however, 
kept up someof Akber’s rules regarding abstinence from meat 
on particular days. He observed some of his superstitious 
devotions; he exacted the ceremony of prostration from all who 
approached him ; and although, in his writings, he affects the 
devout style usual to all Mussulmans, he never acquired, and 
probably did not seriously pretend to, the character of a religious 
man. The general impression is, that though more super- 
stitious, he was less devout, than Akber, and had little feeling 
of religion even when abstrasted from all peculiar tenets. 
Among his earliest measures was one for affording easy access 
to complaints, on which he valued himself at least as highly as 
the efficacy of the invention deserved: a chain was hung from a 
part of the wall of the citadel, accessible, without difficulty, to 
all deseription of people; it communicated with a cluster of 
golden bells withm the emperor’s own apartment, and he was 
Immediately apprised by the sound of the appearance of a suitor, 
and thus rendered independent of any officers inclined to keep 
hack information. 

The hatred which had so long subsisted between the new 
emperor and his eldest son was not likely to have Flight of 
been diminished by the events which preceded the Khuerou. 
accession. Khusrou had ever since remained in a state of 
sullenness and dejection: and it is by no means probable that 
Jehdngir’s treatment of him was such as would be likely to 
soothe his feelings. His behaviour does not appear to have 
given vise to any suspicion, until upwards of four ,», 1008, 
months after the accession ; when Jehdngir was iy 70s, 
awaked, at midnight, with the intelligence that his Zi Haj 8. 
son had fled, with a few attendants, and taken the road to 
Delhi. He immediately despatched a light force in pursuit of 
him, and followed himself, in the morning, with all the troops 
he could collect. 
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Mohébat Khé&n, against the réna of Oudiptir, with whom the 
war had been renewed ; and another, under the Khaéni Khanén, 
to effect a settlement of the Deckan. Prince Parviz was «». 107, 
afterwards made nominal-commander of the latter force: Ware tn i 
he was too young to exercise any real authority. 

The only event of importance in the following years was an 
insurrection at Patna by a man of the lowest order, who Insarrection 
assumed the character of Khusron, and, seizing on the of caren. 
city in consequence of the supineness of the local officers, a, 
drew together so many followers, that he engaged the 
governor of the province in the field, and some time elapeed 
before he was driven back into Patna, made prisoner, and put to 
death. 

In the end of the year 1610, affairs in the Deckan assumed a 
serious aspect. After the taking of Ahmednagar, the m sucess ef 
conduct of the government of the new king fell into Fy". 
the hands of an Abyssinian named Malik Amber. y.1, 
This minister founded a new capital on the site of the 4™>* 
present Aurang&b4d; and maintained, for a long series of years, 
the apparently sinking fortunes of the Niz4m Sh4&hi government. 
His talents were not confined to war: he introduced a new 
revenue system into the Deckan, perhaps in imitation of Tédar 
Mal; and it) has given his name an universal celebrity in the 
Deckan equal to that enjoyed in Hindostan by the other great 
financier. Malik Amber profited by some dissensions which 
fell ont between the Khani Kh&nan and the other generals ; and 
prosecuted his advantages with such success that he repeatedly 
defeated the Mogul troops, retook Ahmednagar, and 4, -ecovers 
compelled the Khéni Khénin himself to retire to Bur- 4>mednager. 
hanpur. In these circumstances, Jehd&ngir recalled his general, 
and conferred the command on Kh&én Jeh&n. 

It was in the sixth vear of his reign that Jehdngfr +->. 161, 
contracted a marriage with the celebrated Nur Jehan, Macrags of 
an event which influenced all the succeeding trans- with Nur 
actious of his life. 

The grandfather of this lady was a native of Teheran, in 
Persia, and held a high civil office under the govern- Her history. 
ment of that country. His son, Mirzé Ghiv4és, was reduced to 
poverty, and determined to seek for a maintenance by emigrating, 
with his wife, and a family consisting of two sons and a 
daughter, to India. He was pursued by misfortune even in this 
attempt; and by the time the caravan with which he travelled 


‘ Grant Duff's History of the Maratias, vol. i. p. 95. 
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reached Candahar, he was redneed to circumstances off gras 
distress. dimimediately on his arrival in that city his wife wae 
delivered of Noe Jehan: and auto so abject a condition had t.-s 
fallen. that the parents were iuable te provide for the couvere 
anee of their infant, or to naintain the mother so as tu adm: 
of her civing it: snpport, The future empress was theft 
eX posed on the round hy Which the caravan wns next oT) asi 4 
foe proceed, Shie Was observed by | principal merchant of ta- 
party, Who felt compassion for her situation, and was track 
With her beauty: he teok her up. and resolved to educate her as 
his own, 

AS Womni Tha sithation fo cnet as nurse: Was not eases te 
Ie fond task earavan. ids a natter of ne surprise that ber veo 
mother shouhd have heen the peers emplover in that Capacity, 
mud the Mmereliant)s attention being this drawn to the dist resaee 
af the family. he relieved their immediate wants; and perceiting 
the father and his eldest som ote he iaen much abuve thee 
present condition. he emploved then: tn matters connected wits 
his business, and beeame mueh interested in thetr fate. By Ls 
menus thes were titredneed to Akber: aud. being placed in 
cote bermtinate: cliploviments, they soon rose by their ew. 
abilities, 

ln othe denutine Nair Jehan grew np. amd began te exerte 
neldairation ba dier beauty and desanee. Sle often accom paied 
her Thaeeidre lh, win lusael fireus sheeess fer fine bamretn of Akier, ari 
there attracted: the qoetiee of Jehituein thom Prince Selita. Hes» 
hehisviour gave se tateh Hieusiness fecher tother, a= tee indore 
beerofes spoth of nt tae thy: priticess Wihrotn shies Wigs Vieting. 
Tires trent’, thie eos Wols land Inefoore: Aker, whe Prelneonet rared 
Wath otis sets qaudogt tues sate time, recomumetidbal toat Nas 
eleet  ostreatphed dae Lintrted, satiel retiesand from the princes et’.! 
She Was bestowed on Shir Afvan Ruins a veang Persian lar. is 
edge Pite the seridee. and tetim Ahber save nlvit in Bensai- 
Pat these dhednus Werte gets the uf fea thas the ITinper welt. 
tide ae. obey ont wood, afte coc ceed Dees subecouee ch Near set, Sie” 
futon, dee Dean Tle cop pertinipy caddis fostecsbrother Ruth os 
hos ens one viene af Ph nond teceharse Lita te prwupe: fer loss 
The forssenei ng et ti vd tool his papssten, 

Ps oWas prebatls expectod that all apposition fem tie hnes 
Pad werbb fa peeverted Da uithe moe acl qenemisess bat Ste 
Afoe ed a het sens ef bececur aud tee souter smspewtesd 
Stabe wt re tlh We tee TPe Tlsatige d, a ee restrnest his curntpased, 
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and left off wearing arms, as a sign that he was no longer in 
the king’s service. 

The farther progress of the affair does not appear: it must 
have been such as to alarm Shir Afgan ; for the viceroy having 
taken occasion to visit the part of the province where he resided, 
and having sent to invite his attendance, he went to pay his visit 
with a dagger concealed in his dress. An interview begun in 
such a spirit might be expected to close in blood. Shir Afgan, 
insulted by the proposals, and enraged at the threats of the 
viceroy, took his revenge with his dagger, and was himself 
immediately dispatched by the attendants. 

The murder of the viceroy, which was ascribed to a treason- 
able conspiracy, gave a colour to all proceedings against the 
family of the assassin. Nur Jeh4n was seized, and sent as a 
prisoner to Delhi. Jehdngir soon after offered her marriage, 
and applied all his address to soothe and conciliate her; bat Nir 
Jeh&n was a high-spirited as well as an artful woman, and it is 
not improbable that she was sincere in her rejection of all 
overtures from one whom she looked on as the murderer of 
her husband. Her repugnance was so strongly displayed as to 
disgust Jehangir. He at length placed her among the attendants 
on his mother, and appeared to have entirely dismissed her from 
his thoughts. 

His passion, however, was afterwards revived ; and reflection 
having led his mistress to think more favourably of his offers, 
their marriage was celebrated with great pomp; and Nir Jehan 
was raised to honours such as had never before been enjoyed 
by the consort of any king in India.6 From this period her 
ascendency knew no bounds: her father was made 4g, 
prime minister; her brother was placed in a high 
station. The emperor took no step without consulting her ; 
and, on every affair in which she took an interest, her will was 
law. Though her sway produced bad consequences in the end, 
it was beneficial on the whole. Her father was a wise and 
upright minister; and it must have been, in part at least, owing 
to her influence that so great an improvement took place in 
the conduct of Jchdug{r after the first few years of his reign. 
He was still capricious and tyrannical, but he was no longer 
euilty of such barbarous cruelties as before ; and although he 
still carried his excess in wine to the lowest stage of inebriety, 
vet it was at night, and in his private apartments.’ In the 


* Among other marks of sovereignty the emperor's. [See Maraden, p. 635. ] 
her name was put on the coin along with 7 Marsden gives (p. 607) a “ baccha- 
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occupations Which kept hint all day before the eves of bas 
sHbjects, he seems to have supported tus character with -uficwafg 
dignity, and without any breaches off decormin, Nie dehan’s 
capacity Was not less remarkable than her grace and beants : 2 
Was exerted in matters proper to her sex, as well as tn state 
affairs. ‘The iaaguiticenes of the emperors court Wns tnereaced 
by her taste, and the expense was diminished by her ged 
arrancement. She coutrived mmioprovements in the furuitare of 
apartinents ¢ ntredneed fetusle dresses more becoming than anv 
iy Use hefore her tine: nel itis i ples tion TT Laelia Whe-fhe? 2 
iste heroor her mother that they owe the invention of ottar of 
roses, (dhe af? tre necom pls tment. ly which she captivates 
olebiatuerar Is snd io buave beet her facility 1 composing evtonigecre 
Verses, 

Rtowas not lone after the time oof Chis marriage that: the fre 
turbanees i Benen! Were petit chga ene to by Tlie defen 
wieh cleath of Osman. The satisfaction derived fru 
this event Was more than counterbalanced bw the il-stccess af 
Ue al the wariin the Deckan.  Sehaneie had determimed to 
Veeoraga Mmatke tip for the fangner ot fils former eperutions by a 
combined attack frome abl tie tedchbeairin provinces, Abedufiah 
WA hisan, \ JeverTeat of Geuzerint, Wins fee iveaede Malik Amber's territery 
fre: tliat prey tee rif Chae sandane temeednietat Chiat the afinies under 
Prinvee Parviz aud Nha Feliu Dedt. reinforeed bw Hara Maa 


Stue. were foeogedvadee) frome Kineoelesi and Berar But) tare 
Phone atest Well-econcertead plant entirely fatbent NT the eVect? bof 
we Abadia Risin advanced pretiattrels from Cetuze rat, 
aed Mabik Amber didi et) dese a quement in profiting te fis 
Halstihe.  Dfts quede of war was minet the same as that off the 
niadooy Miarattas, Ch witter fo tie reve tabeeotarpge cen of thie Bin jean 
pests. ts artillery. Was superior te thatoof the emperor and 
afhoredead st rally te puctnt eel Wit hi the cotthel always celjewt We) 
arms: but has aetive daegnues ot other were tus digit) cavaley,. 
Here ped tle supplies ated iaanesed the qnarch of tae 
Move ile: fre hrewvarren| reeitied Toei oats When titelteel + alacmed 
Poet Witty Tianbee attaches: mtol often tuigade res Traeulredecz,= ine 
(Wittercat Qaerts caf the eneampinent, cacrvibs off mitch leeds, 
ured hkesgine np oeentinta) elteerbe road trepadstiem.  Abedtriia’ 
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Kh&n was so completely worn out by this sort of warfare, that 
he soon determined to retire. The consequences of a retreat 
before such an enemy were easy to be foreseen; all his evils 
multiplied upon him from the day that it commenced ; his rear- 
guard was cut to pieces; and his march had nearly become a 
flight before he found refuge in the hills and jungles of Baglana, 
whence he proceeded without molestation into Guzer&t. The 
other armies had by this time taken the field ; but seeing Malik 
Amber, on his return, flushed with success over their , . isis 
colleague, they thought it prudent to avoid a similar «™ +. 
calamity, and concentrated at Burhdénpér. 

Jeh&ngir’s arms were attended with better fortune in his war 
with the rina of Oudipfr; and his success was the w,. . 
more welcome, as the fruit of the abilities of hig Mv 
favourite son. Mohébat Khan, when first sent on that service, 
had gained a victory over the rdna, but was unable to do any- 
thing decisive from the strength of the country into which he, 
as usual, retreated. The same fortune attended Abdullah Khdn, 
afterwards appointed to succeed Moh&bat; but Prince Khurram 
(Shih Jehdn),’ who was now sent with an army of 20,000 men, 
evinced so much spirit in his attack on the Réjpat troops, and 
so much perseverance in bearing up against the strength of the 
country and the unhealthiness of the climate, that the rana was 
at last induced to sue for peace; and his offer being readily 
accepted, he waited on Shéh Jehdén in person, made offerings in 
token of submission, and sent his son to accompany the prince 
to Delhi. Shih Jehdin, on this occasion, did not forget the 
policy of Akber. The moment the réna’s homage was victories and 


paid, he raised him in his arms, seated him by his Shak Jehan 


side, and treated him with every form of respect and $7nee.), 
attention. All the country conquered from him since The réua 
. . ° . submits on 
the invasion of Akber was restored; and his son, honourable 
e terms. 

after an honourable reception from Jehdngir, was ,». 1614, 
raised to a high rank among the military chiefs of ** 1 
the empire. 

The merit of this campaign belonged exclusively to Shah 
Jehin ; for Aziz, who had been sent to assist him, had behaved 
to him with so much arrogance that Jehingfr was soon obliged 


to remove him, and commit. him for a time to confinement. 


~ 


* The name of this prince was Khur- _ before his own accession, it will prevent 
ram, and he bore no other at the com- confusion to give him that name from the 
mencement of his father’s reign; but as __ first. 
he received the title of Shah Jehan long 
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eee. e  Phis exploit raised Sduth Jehan’s credit te the higkes 
rade niteli: and as he had lately married the utece: off Nae 
suet dehistn, he was supported by her powerful inthne-ssee, ard 
det. Was senerully looked on otis thie chosen wTfsaremaee fe 
the empire, 

During these events Raja Main Sing died inthe Pekan. A 
tuenereer on Pehedbion of? the Roshenfvas, Which broke our in Pell, 
nae ide snd which the city of Cabul had been expert oo 
daueer, Was new terminated bw the death off Ahead. the: geaseb 
son amd: spiritual successor oof Bavazid. Abdullah Ria. 
Viceroy of Gaizerat. having meurred the ktng’s displeasiunm-. de 
oppressions in the province, and by the indigaity with whieh 2- 
treated the roval news-writer, was ordered te be seized ards 22 
too the: capital. He nntietpated the onder hy wettin off een fag, 
with dis troops and attendants following sta wreat distance. 
Heoenme te court barefoeted and in chains. std Carew Strmes 1? 
atthe kites feet: da owas pardoned and net less after 
restored fo fuvenur at the Mlercessjon af Siith oVe-tassta. 

Irowas not lemy after the return oof Slith Jean thar Sr T. 
Ielase.? Hoe aertverd ato tine eourrt. is cittibaissiafar fron 
Bir T dies dates 1 His geeounts enable ns te Wiebe of f.- 
stitecof bilin andes Jetanecir. 

Thre sabpents med tte etistemms Wer fiadb f crmurme iabettece, 88 e 
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In other places he was struck with the decay and desertion of 
some towns, contrasted with the prosperity of others. The 
former were, in some instances at least, deserted capitals;™ and 
their decline affords no argument against the general prosperity. 

The administration of the country had rapidly declined since 
Akber’s time. The governments were farmed, and the governors 
exacters and tyrannical. 

Though a judicions and sober writer, Roe is profuse in his 
praise of the magnificence of the court; and he speaks in high 
terms of the courtesy of the nobility, and of the order and 
elegance of the entertainments they gave to him. His reception, 
indeed, was in all respects most hospitable, though the very 
moderate scale of his presents and retinue was not likely to 
conciliate a welcome where state was so generally maintained. 
He was excused from all humiliating ceremonials, was allowed 
to take the highest place in the court on public occasions, and was 
continually admitted into familiar intercourse with the emperor 
himself. 

The scenes he witnessed at his private interviews form a 
curious contrast to the grandeur with which the Mogul was 
surrounded. He sat on a low throne all covered with diamonds, 
pearls, and rubies ; and had a great display of gold plate, vases, 
and goblets, set with jewels. The party was free from all 
restraint, scarcely one of them remaining sober except Sir 
Thomas and a few other grave personages, who were cautions 
in their indulgence. Jehdangir himself never left off till he 
dropped asleep, when the lights were extinguished and the 
company withdrew. On these occasions he was overflowing 
with kindness, which increased with the effects of the wine: 
and once, after talking with great liberality of all religions, 
‘he tell to weeping, and to various passions, which kept them 
to midnight.” 

But he did not retain these sociable feelings in the morning. 
Qn one oceasion, when a courtier indiscreetly alluded in public 
to a debauch of the night before, Jehdngir affected surprise, 
inquired what other persons had shared in this breach of the law, 
and ordered those named to be so severely bastinadoed that one 
of them died. He always observed great strictness in public, 
and never admitted a person Into his presence who, from his 


'? Such were Mandi and Tddah. of both  Tdédah (the capital of a Rdjpat prince 
of which he speaks in the highest terms in the province of Ajmir) enjoys no such 
of admiration. Mandi, the former capital celebrity. 
vf Milwa, ia still generally known ; but 
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breath oor otherwise, gave any signs of having been dmikicg 
wine, His reserve, however, was of little lise® like eral Inv 
ato present. he was surrennded by news-writers : and his mer 
searet preweed ies, ane even the Mest winnte Actions of hie fee, 
were knewn te every onan in the capital within a few hoes 
after ATTOAY took place. 

Notwithstaudie the case nbave mentioned, ane matte: «QE? 
Instances of nhiumanitv. Roe seems to consider Jehsauci: a 
neither wanting dn wood feelings nor good sense: alfthenea Be 
chatu te the hitter quality ts somewlhnt impaired by sete weak- 
nesses whieh Sir Thomas himself relates. Tn one case lie- ne tgond 
Ona convey coming te the atnbussador from Surat, and oe- 
sisting: Of presents dutended: for himself and his cotrt. teeget ber 
With tie property of seme merchants who took mivantase 
the escarts he ritmmaged the packages himself with ohaldze: 
eurtestty pad hid recourse te the ieanest apadogies to appeae 
adel eatele Toe, whe was inneh provoked at) this distesand of 
i) Se honesty. 

Themed Ree speaks highly in some respects of partionlar geeas 
Dien. he represents the class as noprinetpled. and all open te 
corriptton, The treaty bie lisuel fee Ireveraot buster hung ¢ sf fie 
Upwards of two vears. until he bribed Asaf Rinin with a valualie 
pearl :oafter whieh all went on well and smeothiy. Beth Re 
ane) otter cou Petr parr travellers represent thie military yan 
ascalrooly qineh declined. and: speak of the Ragpors and Patase 
te the ants birsyve: seoledteers ter dee fectpred.!: 

The Quantal arts were dnoa tivh state. ane were med co tsee! 
ter Cipose peculiar ter thie Cennpry, Cone of Sir Ty Hewes piPenee coe 
Wobs cho coemas He cota Waittidt ih vers ~lreort perten| eeveral ot hie te Wew 
ConsPebeted, Very styperter in inatertals, and fully equal i: week. 
TT oe Sir Vhpotnins alse wuhes ou ph Cure for thie Miav.ery), ar. 
Was ose oetter presented warn severnub copies, amen win b. 
heed of dbthtendes tuoelisteseuastian ce tte orprimabhi® The. was 
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No subject seems to have excited more interest, both in the- 
ambassador and the court, than the fate of Prince pine 
Khusrou. All his bad.qualities were forgotten in his *®* 
misfortunes; he was supposed to be endowed with every virtue; 
the greatest joy prevailed when any sign appeared of his resto- 
ration to favour, and corresponding indignation when he fell 
into the power of his enemies. Even the king was supposed to 
be attached to him, though wrought on by the influence of Shah 
Jehén and the arts of A’saf Khan and Nur Jehan.” wy 
Khusrou’s exclusion was not the more popular for its Shéh Jebéa. 
being in favour of Sh&h Jeh&n ; who, according to Sir T. Roe, 
was “ flattered by some, envied by others, loved by none.” Roe 
himself represents him as a bigot and a tyrant; but as his conduct 
shows nothing but ability and correctness, it is probable that 
he owed his unpopularity to his cold and haughty manners; the 
ambassador himself remarking that he never saw so settled a 
countenance, or any man keep so constant a gravity—never 
smiling, nor by his looks showing any respect or distinction of 
persons, but entire pride and contempt for all. Yet the prince 
could not at that time have been older than twenty-five. 

Shéh Jeh&n might have expected to find a formidable rival 
in Parviz, his elder brother, but that prince, thongh Prince Parvis. 
sometimes an object of jealousy to him, could offer no really 
formidable opposition to the superior abilities of Sh&h Jehan 
supported by the influence of the empress. 

A final blow was given to any hopes that Parviz may have 
entertained, by the elevation of his brother to the SbabJehén 
title of king,” on his undertaking a great expedition *Pperest 
against the Deckan. He was invested with ample Sent(osettle 
powers on this occasion; and Jehangir himself moved peo emperor 
to Mandt, to be at hand to support him in case of need. move,” 

Roe accompanied the emperor on his march; and $2,t0r’ 
his acconnt of the movement of the army forms a strik- a. 1028, 
ing contrast to the good order and discipline he had sir tv. Roe's 
hitherto admired. The court and camp, while halted, 1 nb. 
were as regular as ever, but the demand for carriage cattle 
created a general scramble and confusion. The Persian 
ambassador and Roe were left for some days at Ajmir, from the 


“ Sir T. Roe once met Khusrou. while beard was grown down to his girdle. He 
moving in loose custody, along with the Knew nothing of what was passing, and 
army. He stopped under the shade of had not heard either of the English or 
a tree during the heat. and sent for Sir their ambassador. 

Thomas, who was near. His persun was ” From this time some writers call him 
comely, his countenance cheerful, and his Shah Khurram, and others Shh Jehin. 
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want of convesance for their baggage; and the tents of th 
soldiers and followers were set fire te, to compel theta feo pr ered 
theneh db provided. When actually ino metion, the same wast 
of MIM. Was felt: somettines there was a deticiet.:: y, 
Waters and sometimes, ino lone and dithenalt: marches tae cos 
woods and mountains, the road was seattered with couches, vars. 
gud camels, unable te procecd to the stasce.! 

The state of affairs in the Deckan was very favenrubl: te Shad 
Ce aninete Jehan. The ascendeney ofa private pero, Irhe- Maiux 
Saah dota Athen, Le to jealousy anbuie his confederates. and eves 
his own officers, In consequence of these dissensiens, ae Tend 
stftferedi ono defeat. which produced still further eliscuteasnme ct 
erie, ogmone the abies: so thar when Shalt Dela entesved tse 


vere, Deckan, he found little dithentt, im detaching the kins 


Hata . 

Am wae. of Diptprir trom the confederses sand Atmibeer. sews 
hitaself entirely deserred, was) likewise compelled te Make sche 
Inissioh on the part oof lis omtual sovereien, Nizam Shah. aged te 
restere the forte? Alimeduanear and all (he ether territerty whied. 
he had reeonqnered from the Moculs. 

After this vdlortous termination oof the war, Shah e-ia: 
ceo Teturbed: te) Mandi. and jotned= lis futher. within s 
ya tWelvernenth of the time when thes had marched fre 
Sowa Aymir. 

Jehuierir Pooh fids aeessiom fe Visit the peTers Thee: of suverae : 
oo he tetmatied there for near a vear ated added the vie 
wns revalty ef that prevines te the covernments pees patie: : 
Ge tat beled bes Siti oletissts. 

Thee quitted: Gaigzerdt au September Pols cand) the neat: tere 
mores, Nears ate Harked bes Heeventsy, eee pet an Restirren Sh 
Reo notte Pangidbe: tie eaptiire of Che forte Nanor o2 
Nacrest. died r ties qcmiatudas sated gs Jeuries of (lye fife © 
te Casdimir. 

Wold that saddles de rocemed qatelligence aff'a renewal € 

eoboe Wat da the Diechau. Tf scene te dawve bee. begs 
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march with a powerful army, and great treasures were collected 
to supply him after he reached the frontier. From some rising 
distrust in his mind, he refased to march, unless his brother, 
Prince Khusrou, were made over to his custody, and allowed to 
go with him to the Deckan. Being gratified in this respect, he 
entered on the service with his usual ability. Before he reached 
MAlwa, a detachment of Malik Amber’s had crossed the Ner- 
badda, and burned the suburbs of Mandi; but they were 
driven back as the prince advanced, and he, in tarn, crossed the 
Nerbadda, and began offensive operations. Malik Amber had 
recourse to his usnal mode of war—cut off supplies and detach- 
ments, hung upon the line of march, and attempted, by long 
and rapid marches, to surprise the camp. He found Sh4h Jehan 
always on his guard, was at last compelled to risk the fate of 
the campaign in a general action, and was defeated with His secesss 
considerable loss. in the felt. 

But although Shah Jeh&n had a clear superiority in the field, 
he still found a serions obstraction in the exhausted state of the 
country. It was therefore with great satisfaction that uy, ose - 
he received overtures from Amber, offering a farther “ter, 
cession, and agreeing to pay a sum of money. Amber. 

Not long after this success, Jeh4ngir was seized with a violent 
attack of asthma, a complaint from. which he suffered Ds Dangerons 

illness of tho 
severely during the rest of his life. He was for some emperor. 
time in such imminent danger, as to lead to expectations of an 
immediate vacancy of the throne. 

Parviz hastened to court, but was sent back to his govern- 
ment with a reprimand; and though Shéh Jeh&n had Measures of 
not time to take such a step before he heard of his Shah Jeban. 
father’s recovery, yet the sudden death of Prince ay ae 
Khnusron, which happened at this juncture, was 80 4-«. 1090. 
opportune, that it brought the strongest suspicions of Saspicious 
Violence against the rival to whose custody he had Khusrou. 
been entrusted. We ought not, however, too readily to believe 
that a life not sullied by any other crime could be stained by one 
of so deep a dye. 

This event, which seemed to complete the security of Sh&h 
Jehan’s succession, was, in reality, the cause of a series ajicnation 
of dangers and disasters that nearly ended in his rnin, oftheem- 
Up to this period, his own influence had been 
strengthened by the all-powerful support of Nur Jehan ; but 
about the time of lis departure for the Deckan, that princess 
had aftianced her daughter by Shir Afgan to Prince Shehrivaér, 
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the voungest: sonoof Jehaneir!” a connexion of it-elf <affiewrss 
tonnderniine her exclusive attachment to the party off her sanee 
distant: relative. But her views were further changed tvs 
cousideration of the impossibility of her gaining an ascen-descr, 
SUch as she now possessed, over an uetive and intelligent: priece 
Hike Shith Jelitn. During her father’s lifetime she hind tees 
kept within bounds of moderation by his prudent counsede: after 
his death. whieh liappened about this) time, she exercises} ber 
dominion over the emperor withont the least) conerel : beer 
brother, AVsaf Khan cto whose danghter Shih fehaén was marred) 
being aomere instrinment of her will Unwilling te relinynsek 
stich nnlimited power, she determined hy all ineans ter opgense 
the sneeession of Shah Jehan; and, warned by the death of 
Kiinsrom, and the danger of Jelitavir. she saw that she bad oe 
Qaimeinent to lose in cutting off the resonrees which might at ant 
fine enable the prince to overcome: her opposition, 

An oppertniity was not long wanting of pnrsning this deeage. 
Candatar Cundaladr having been taken hy the Persians, it) was 
Verciane pooluteel ont as an enterprise worthy of the Ct Or Poe 
vi bal af the Deekan, te reeover that) anctent pure se-neh G. 
stats dela Shah dehan at tirst gave in to the project. and advanced 
etakest ods faroas Mandi. on his way to the nerth : bar yes. 
cetving, before long, that the object was te remeve him few tae 
country where his duthience was established, aud engage him os 
noremote and dithenle command, he pur off his farther march, ce 
pretent of the segsem and the stste off lis Tremere, nied lewan to 
stipulate fur wortdye Securities to he irl\ edn fae him before he = hewn} 
venture feneve ont of Dndin. 

These demas: were represented feo Jehauvir a» arising (ren 
Herat on project oof independence ; and Shah Jehan was 
Maeetete adireeteal, in reply. te send the vreater part of his armr 
tee Che capltal, inorder Cheat at miihit RecanypaAny Shehnvdr, fed 

Whom the Teeny ery af Crndahar was) te be eomnitttel 
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cosstens roared Soa detan wie had not been consulted im the 
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arrangement, was desired to select an equivalent in the Deckan 
and Guzerét. As things drew towards a crisis, Nur yonses 
Jeh&n, distrusting both the military talents of her EMssnet 
brother and his zeal in her present cause, cast her eyes the empress. 
. on Moh&bat Kh&n, the most rising general of the time, but 
hitherto the particular enemy of A’saf Kh&én. He was accord- 
ingly summoned to court from his government of CAbul, and was 
treated with every mark of favour and confidence. 

Jeh&ngir, who had been again in Cashmir, returned on the 
commencement of these discussions, and fixed his court a». A.D. 1638, 
at Léhdr, to be at hand in case his presence should be ax. 1081. peas i 
required. 

In the meantime messages passed between Shah Jehén and 
the emperor, but with so little effect in producing a Incressea 
reconciliation, that Jeh&ngir put several persons to between the 
death on suspicion of a plot with his son; and Sh4éh Bhan sebdn. 
Jehan, finding that his fate was sealed, marched from Bevelicn of 
Mandi with his army towards Agra. Jehdngir, on this, Advance of 
marched from L&éhér, and, passing through the capital, a2. io, 
arrived within twenty miles of the rebel army, lying 1. 108i.’ 
at Belédchpir, forty miles south of Delhi. Sh&h Jehén retired 
into the neighbouring hills of Mewét, and disposed his troops so 
as to shut the passes against a force which the emperor detached 
in quest of him. A partial and indecisive action took place, and 
is said to have been followed by negotiations. The result was, 
that Shah Jehan determined to retire, and set out On press ot 
his march for Mand. Shih Jebdn. 

It does not appear what induced him to adopt this step: it 
was attended with all the consequences usual with its conse- 
attempts to recede in civil wars. Jeh&ngir advanced ™"%* 
in person to Ajmir, and sent on a strong force, under Prince 
Parviz and Mohabat Khan, to follow up the retiring rebels. 
Rustam Khan, whom Sh&h Jehan had left to defend the hills 
on the Chambal, deserted to the enemy; the province of 
Guzerat expelled his governor, and he was himself compelled, 
by the advance of the imperial army, to cross the Nerbadda 
and retire to Burhanpir. Nor was he long permitted to remain 
there in tranquillity; for Moh&bat Khan, having blinded him 
by some delusive negotiations, crossed the Nerbadda, and was 
Joined by the Khéni Khénén, who till this time had been 
attached to Shah Jeh4n. The rains were at their snéh Jehén 
height when Shéh Jehén commenced his retreat into Tengéos. 
Télingaua, and a great part of his forces had deserted him 
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before he directed his course to Masnlipatam, with the intent: ¢ 
Mokestes oof ranking his wav te Bengal. He accomplished t2> 
Henan lonw amd arduous march by the early part of the «-.-- 
Ancien coedine veur, and inet with ne opposition in Beosan 
until he reached Rajmahal, where the wovernor of the praise 
enrarced him. and was defeated inca pitched hattle. Br tis 
oa.  Wietory, Shah dJeliin obtained possession of Bengal. 
PoCne? owas enabled to seize on Belair. and te send on a deta 2 
awtel Behar. nent uuder Bhim Sing, the brother of the rans ¢ 
Oulipir, to endeavenr te scenre the fort of Allahabad. 

Ino the qmeanutime Prince Parviz and) Mohahat Rida, af 
He spareaed chasing Slith Jeldin from the Deckan. had) caster « 
Parkas mel forthe rainy season at Burhianpoir. On hearing of 2: 

tee. arrival sane rapid prowress ms Begeend, thev pour tice Se 
selves in qnetion ino the direction of Allahabad. Shah Jeias 
crossed the Ganges teameet them; but the people of the eugints, 
Whe Were dot odnelined fo center on Opposition tee Thre eles <, 
refused to bring du supplies te his camp. or to assist in keezers 
Hp his communications by ineans of the boats on the Gar c-s. 
Vhre discomravement and privations White it Were thee Ceok} mesg te ‘wv 
of this state of things. led te the desertion of the new lesson 
Which Stith oVediin div ratsed in Bengal sand when, at daast. 2 
Peefaed, CHIG fecan aetion with lis oppenents, he was eas: 
aes overpowered, his oarmay dispersed, ath himself o«.- 
wet 8 strained: onee more tooseek far reftiges atin fhe Pbewk ar. 
Pema Athars an that quarter were fiveurable te bis vee we, 
Paring fits tirst tliedit te thee Dechan thie hia off Btpaipoae aced 
Micdlih Attuberr lisuel bot dh retained steely feo their eUmamare fh: sf 
Witte oli hein sel the ihe ef? Geode dnedas listed shown Thee ahtas 
pesition tecassist hin durtoe his retreat though Teélingasa 
Siuee that time the Meenls had take part on thie akde of toe 
hiner of Biyipae. ina dispute between him sud Mahk Amite >: 
sted thie Latter adie retsalnate al bey tassedis Pite Meoyul eLoomatrs <s, 
sured Th hits ary OH be ee ters, bola die nem oof Burtiar.ga.e 
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wrote to beg his father’s forgiveness, and to express his readiness 
to submit to his commands. Jeh4ngir directed him to give up the 
forts of Réhtas in Beh4r, and Asirghar in the Deckan, ones nis 
both of which were still in his possession, and to send Stmistke 
two of his sons, Dér& Shukéh and Aurangz{b, to court, ib. iia, 
as hostages for his good behaviour. These demands ** 
were complied with; but we are prevented from judging of the 
treatment designed for Sh&h Jeh&n by an event which, for a 
time, threw the whole empire into confusion. 

After the first retreat of Sh&h Jeh&n to the Deckan, Jehdagir 
returned from Ajmfr to Delhi; and, believing all serious danger 
to his government to be at an end, he went on his usual expe- 
dition to Cashmir, and repeated it in the following year. On 
the third year he was induced, by a new revolt of the Tne anperer 
Roshenfyas, to change his destination for Cébul; and Tareas 
although he soon heard of the suppression of the im 
rebellion, and received the head of Ahmed, the son of Ahd&d, 
who was the leader of it, he made no change in his determina- 
tion. 

But he was not destined to accomplish this journey in tran- 
quillity ; for no sooner was Shé&h Jeb4&n reduced to 
submission, than the domineering spirit of Nur Jehén {xche, 
proceeded to raise up new enemies. Mohdbat Khén “Pr ** 
was the son of Ghor Bég, a native of Cébul.” He had His history. 
attained the rank of a commander of 500 under Akber, and was 
raised to the highest dignities and employments by Jehdngfr. 
He had long enjoyed a high place in the opinion of the people,” 
and might now be considered as the most eminent of all the 
emperor's subjects. This circumstance alone might have been 
sufficient to excite the jealousy of Nur Jehén. It is probable, 
however, that she also distrusted Mohdbat for his old enmity to 
her brother, and his recent connexion with Parviz. 

Whatever might be the motive, he was now summoned to 
court, to answer charges of oppression and embezzle- He is sum- 
ment during the time of his occupation of Bengal. He court. 
at first made excuses for not attending, and was supported by 
Parviz; but, finding that his appearance was insisted on, he set 
out on his journey, accompanied by a body of 5,000 Ré&jpitts, 
whom he had contrived to attach to his service. 

Before his arrival, he betrothed his daughter to a young 


“ Memvirs of Jehingfr, p. 30. beloved by all men, and the king’s only 
“\ Sir T. Roe, in a.D. 1616, says of him, favourite, but cares not for the prince 
that he is a noble and generous man, well- (Shéh Jehan). 
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nobleman. named Berkhordar, without first asking the empemes 
Bron teats Tenve, is Was ustal with persons of his high raak 


ret ea Jeliingir was enraved nt this apparent defiance: h- wt: 
emperor, for Berkhordar. and, in one of these fits of brataber 
whieh stil broke out. he ordered him ta be SO ripped naked apd 
beaten with thorns in his own presence ; and then setzed oa ty 
dowry he had received from Molibat, and sequestrated ali B» 
other property, 

When Mohabat himself approached the camp, he was informed 
that he would not be admitted to the emperor's presence: agal 
percetving: that) his ruin was predetermined, he reselved m@ & 
wait til hie shonld be separated: from his troops, but te strike a 
blow, the verv atdaeeity of whieh should ge far te insure ge 
STHCCESS, 

Jehangir was oat this time encamped on the Hydaspes: and 
Mebane Was preparing: teceross it, by a laidye of beats, on be 
nee owas ta Cabul He sent the army aepoess the river 2 
ep leet, the first Instanee, Tatecnsed dines to follow af his let-are. 
Mari When the crowd and confusion shonld be over, The 
Perabe | whole cof the troops liad) passed. and the emygere 
remained with his personal gaurd. and attendants, when Mechabes. 
wettins: his men onnder arms a littl: before daybreak, seat a 
detneliment of 2000 ten to seize the batblee. and moved Som 
xelf, with all speed, ter Chie spat Where The etipe ro? Whe 
eneamped. “The place was quickly surronnded bw tite treeoge: 
While die iitaself at othe head of a chosen beaby of Qe mea 
pushed stratent fer the emperors tent. The attendants wer 
overtionewi atl dispersed) before thes were aware of the pata 
of the attacks and dehanevir who was not quite recovers fre 
the effects of dus dast otghes debanech. was awakened bv tre 
rush oof armed men areal hits bed: he started ap. seized br 
sword, ane, after startin wildly routed, hie percervend whar had 
befabber hima aud oexedharmed. co Nl? Mobabat) Anam! gems" 
Whatas tats 7° Monahat Radio replied by prostratina hime’ 
eb tie ofennel aired) tamaecutiue  ttust the JocPeere UIE beoe, of dre 
enetales fuel forced: fittma tec have: reesnipse: fo Viedemee feo et@ars 
Heeess foods dmuster, denaueir at titst could searcely mesreas 
His dtebteonutions but oobservane, aimtedst all Molnahat’s tiagsciste. 
thal ore Wars dat Dts prose tee dee otrithed with. he rm dcast 
geeenitiedated dameelf fechas airenmetunees, and endeared! 
tecoewethate his ceptor, Medithat gow stuwested fe him ¢&as. 
Me Wa hen? fits Usual Cie of mounting. it was desirable tsas 
he sheidd stew himself in potdie te remove alarm, aod check 
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the misrepresentations of the ill-disposed. Jehdéngir assented, 
and endeavoured to withdraw, on pretence of dressing, to his 
female apartments, where he hoped to have an opportunity of 
consulting with Nur Jehén: being prevented from executing 
this design, he prepared himself where he was, and at first 
mounted a horse of his own in the midst of the Réjpits, who 
received him with respectful obeisances ; but Mohfbat, reflecting 
that he would be in safer custody, as well as more conspicu- 
ous, on an elephant whose driver could be depended on, 
urged him to adopt that mode of conveyance, and placed him 
on one of those animals with two armed Rajputs by his side. 
At this moment, the chief elephant-driver, attempting to force 
his way through the Rajptts, and to seat the emperor on an 
elephant of his own, was despatched on a sign from Mohdbat. 
One of Jehdngir’s personal attendants who reached the elephant, 
not without a wound, was allowed to mount with his master; 
and the same permission was given to the servant who was 
intrasted with the bottle and goblet, so essential to Jehdéngir’s 
existence. 

These examples of the consequences of resistance had their 
full effect on the emperor, and he proceeded very tractably to the 
tents of Mohtbat Khan. 

Meanwhile Nur Jehin, though dismayed at this unexpected 
calamity, did not lose her presence of mind. When spiritea 
she found all access cut off to the emperor, she imme- Nar Johan. 
diately put on a disguise, and set out for the bridge in a litter 
of the most ordinary description. As the guards were ordered 
to let every one pass, but permit no one to return, she crossed 
the river without obstruction, and was soon safe in the midst 
of the roval camp. She immediately sent for her brother 
and the principal chiefs, and bitterly reproached them with 
their cowardice and neglect, in allowing their sovereign to be 
made a prisoner before their eyes. She did not confine herself 
to invectives, but made immediate preparations to rescue her 
husband by force; and although Jehangir, probably in real 
apprehension of what might happen to himself in the confusion, 
sent a messenger with his signet to entreat that no attack might 
be made, she treated the message as a trick of Mohdbat’s, and 
only suspended her proceedings until she could ascertain the 
real position of the enemy’s camp, and the part of it inhabited 
by the emperor. During the night, a nobleman named Fedai 
Khan made an attempt to carry off Jehfngir, by swimming the 
river at the head of a small body of horse; his approach was 
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discovered. and tt wis with dithenlty he effected his escage. aX - 
losing several of lis compantons killed and drowned in the ree 

Nexto morning the whole army moved dewn to the atraé 
shestaacks Ht was hemled by Nir Jehiu herself. whe sppearei 
amet the howdah of a high elephant, with a bow ani te 
quivers of arrows. The bridye had been burnt by the Hares. 
and the arniv began oto cross by oa ford which thev had de 
covered) lower down the river. [to was a narrow sheaal tetas 
deep water, and fall of dangerous pools, so that the passe: wae 
net oeffeeted without the neamost disorder: many were abizse! 
to swink and: all dandsd> with their powder wetted, wersei 
dewu with thetr drenehed clothes and armour. and obd:g-4 
to enn hand-toshand before they could) make ged taer 
footing on the beneh. Nar Jehan was among the formeasz, ve 
her elephant, with ber brother and) some of the principal carfé 
around her: she with difticulty ctfeeted a landing. bat fcarnd 2 
Hinpessible te miake soy dinpression on the enemy. The Haypate 
hia the aelwantiee of the round : they poured down shower «€ 
ball-. arrows, amd rockets on the troops in the fonds and, rmehing 
down on these whe were binding. drove them: hack inte the was. °, 
swore a tinued, 

Ao seene of nniversal tinue and confusion ensued: the fel 
was choked with dhorses and clepliauts : seme fell. aml wen 
Tratupled utebor feet: others sank im the pools, and Were anal. 
fae reersnin thie shoul: ariel bit deers plied Iafes tlie river. & Ps 
rao the cnanee of inakiog ead Cher passage. or dein swege 
EWE Inn thee SOretsan, The Trisinf fiirtous sassculelt Wise dire teri -<€ 
Nur chedign: her eb phat was surremuded by os erowd of 
Kajputs : her etiares Wee overpowered ated wut down ar fe 
feet s dads aod arrows Ol thaek ronnd ier hewdab : and one of 
tlie darter weettneledd tie dadinat ahateedter of! Shieh rivar, who wae 
tee. sented in fer dap. At denuth fer dewver was killed: 
and herocbeuant. having reecived a ent oon Che pre 
bosctesadestedb iste tie rts cy aed seer sank tn deep: water, a: 
Was ceamtbod lew be tie stream: after several plinges. . 
Wien? nred feaehed tye slemy wae Nape daian ime ens. 

capod be baer Wenn. Wiest stirteRane tid lamaenitimis, ac! 
Map dtr Speed: stare) Dowar deeewds ana hereeTf fares 
exten tte toe perow oatel deadine ce tie Wesel ef the dita 
Pedi IN ce) ced tamed omietingr cath onopt. during the enufizese 
ePot Tati te cuter the ehemiv’s cninpo at an tneegey tel 
Pert oa: bce }" sets tedd se far tauat das halls and arrows feil 
wave fet ooWae te oho haancie Ware seated: but the ocrneral 
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repulse forced him also to retire. He effected his retreat, 
wounded and with the loss of many of his men; and imme- 
diately retired to the neighbouring fort of Réhtd&s, of which he 
was the governor. 

Nur Jeh4n now saw that there was no hope of rescuing her 
husband by force ; and she determined to join him in she joins te 
his captivity, and trust to fortune and her own arts for Sis oonfine- 
effecting his deliverance. ment. 

Mohébat Khén, after his success at the Hydaspes, advanced 
to Attok, where A’saf Kh4n had retired. His authority was 
now so well established that it was recognised by most of 
the army; and A’saf Khan, and such leaders as attempted 
to hold out, were obliged in the end to give themselves up as 
prisoners. But the security and even the extent of Insccurity ot 
Mohdbat’s power was far from being so great as it power. 
appeared. His haughty and violent behaviour to those who 
had been opposed to him took deep root in their breasts; the . 
ascendency of the R&jpats was offensive to the other troops ; 
and, as the provinces were still faithfal to the emperor, and two 
of his sons at large, Moh&bat was obliged to use great manage- 
ment in his treatment of his prisoner, and to effect his objects 
by persuasion rather than by force or fear. JehAngir, astinces of 
tutored by Nur Jehan, took full advantage of the *°™Prr 
circumstances in which he was placed ; he affected to enter into 
Mohabat’s views with his usual facility; expressed himself 
pleased to be delivered from the thraldom in which he had been 
kept by A’saf Khan; and even carried his duplicity so far as to 
warn Mohdébat that he must not think Nur Jehan was as well 
disposed to him as he was himself, and to put him on his guard 
against. little plots that were occasionally formed for thwarting 
his measures. Mohdbat was completely blinded by these artifices, 
aud, thinking himself sure of the emperor, he gave less heed to 
the designs of others. 

During these proceedings the army advanced to CAbul; the 
nelehbourhood of the Afghans made it necessary to increase the 
king’s guard, and Nur Jehan seized the opportunity of getting 
persons in her interest to offer their services in such & way as 
to avoid suspicion, -Jehéngfr was allowed, at this time, to go 
out to shoot on an clephant, always surrounded by Raéjpits, and 
with one in particular, who stuck to him like his shadow, and 
never for 2 moment let him out of his sight. On one Quarrel 
of these occasions an affray took place between the Rajpéteana 


Rajputs with the emperor and some of the Ahdis, a troops. 
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weleat buvdy of sinerle Deere Tebe'lty Mt lysosee duty it Was Ceo altere! ‘G 
his Majesty. The largest part oof the escort bein compound .7 
Rajpats. the Alidis were overpowered, and several of thes 
killed ; andoon their complaiuing to Mohabbat, he ssabd be weed 
be hiapps te push the offence if they eonkd bring: it) heme ¢ 
ans dnedividaals., The Alidis. tneensed at this evasion, felt wt: 
their whole foree ona body af Ragqpiaits, killed many, and doe 
others into the hills, where they were qiude sInves by the Haze 
relis. Motithat himself was exposed te se much cbisgaer tn f22 
disturbance that de was foreed to take refuge in the karw © %s2. 
Nextoday the ringlemwlers were punished but ga peertion of ta 
army was left ihoopen eniaity with the Rayptts, whese naumtes 
were also diminished : and the Afichiaus off the gedigts bes cb aed 
Pete art slrowee every Cts position to fake puurt With the em 


Wee perar, Nite belitu conhd theretore purse her ecbemes 
Je’ a 


With less obstruction and: less fear of detectiren. Sse 
emploved agents te cenlist fit men ino scattered points af a 
istanes, Whenee seme Were to straccerle lites Cutlip) ies if Ff Te 
of service, While the others were te remain at) ther Jumil> Ge, 
aguelawidt fer farther orders. She toat> tinede clehismseip otzc cost 
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power. She had relinquished none of her designs during the 
period of her adversity ; and as she was obliged to make ems 
terms with Moh&bat, to procure the release of her gtfeito 
brother, who was his prisoner, she determined to con- **= 
nect the pardon of one enemy with the destruction of another ; 
and made it a condition of the emperor’s reconciliation with 
Mohdbat, that he should immediately have the use He issm 
of his services against Sh&h Jehf4n. That prince, Shah Jebéa, 
after his own submission and the misfortune of his father, had 
come from the Deckan to Ajmir with only 1,000 men, in the 
hopes that his army might increase as he advanced ; but Réja 
Kishen Sing, his principal adherent, dying at that place, instead 
of an accession, he suffered the loss of half his numbers, and was 
obliged, as the only means of securing his personal safety, to fly 
across the desert to Sind. He was then in the lowest state of 
depression, and would have retired to Persia if he had not been 
prevented by ill-health. From this time his fortunes began to — 
brighten : he heard of the death of Parviz at Burhfopdr, and 
learned also that Mohdbat, instead of pursuing him, was now 
himself pursued by an army of the emperor, with whom he had 
again come to a rupture. 

Encouraged by these circumstances, he set off, He breaks 
through Guzerat, for the Deckan, where he was soon cmp or, 
joined by Mohdbat with such part of his force as still shen Jehén, 
remained.” 

Jehangir, soon after his deliverance, marched back from Cabul 
to Lahér. Some time was spent in restoring every branch of 
the government to its old footing; and when all had been 
satisfactorily arranged, the emperor set off on his annual visit to 
Cashmir. 

Some time after his arrival in that valley, Shehriy&r was seized 
with so violent an illness that he was obliged to leave Cashmir 
for the warmer climate of Lahdér. Not long after his sickness 
departure, Jehangir was himself taken ill with a severe return 
of his asthma, and it soon became evident that his life was in 
great danger. An attempt was made to remove him to LAéhor ; 
his complaint was increased by the motion and passage of the 
mountains ; and before he had got over a third of his journey, 


2 Gladwin’s Jehingir, Khiifi Khidn appear inexplicable ; and it is not easy to 
makes au intermediate reconciliation be- believe that if Mohdbat had been in Nur 
tween Mohihat and Jehdngir, and another — Jehin’s hands, havi ng no longer her bro- 
visit of Mohibat to court, followed by a ther fur a hostage, he would again have 
fresh revolt; but these rapid changes been allowed to retire in safety. 
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the appearance of legal authority, he released Prince DAwar, the 
son of Khusrou, from prison, and proclaimed him king.’ Ndr 
Jeh4n, endeavouring to support the canse of Shehriy&r, snorisons 
was placed under a temporary restraint by her brother;  e™Pre* 
and from that time, although she survived for many years, her 
name is never again mentioned in history.* 

A’saf Khaén then continued his march to LAhér. Shehriyér, 
who was already in that city, seized the royal treasure, Defeats 
bought over the troops, and, forming a coalition with Steve who ig pa 
two sons of his uncle, the late Prince D&niy4l, marched © 
out to oppose A’saf Khén. The battle ended in his defeat; he 
fled into the citadal, was given up by his adherents, and he was 
afterwards put to death, with the sons of D&niy4l, by orders from 
Sh4h Jehdn.® 

The new emperor lost no time in obeying the summons of 

A’saf Kh&n. He left the Deckan, accompanied by she J Jobin 
Mohébat; and on his arrival at Agra caused his acces- ti De tie Deckan, 
sion to be proclaimed, and took formal possession of claimed as 

Agra. 
the throne.‘ 4.b. 1608, 

The highest honours were conferred on A'saf Khén 4.x. 108, 
and Mohdbat, and great promotions and distributions a’khir?. 
of money were made to the friends and adherents of the emperor. 
Among his first acts were, to abolish the ceremony of prostration, 
to restore the Mahometan lunar year in ordinary correspondence, 
and to make some other slight changes favourable to the Mussul- 
nan religion. 

When firmly established in his government, Shih Jeh4&n 
seems to have indemnified himself for his late fatigues and 
privations, by giving a loose to his passion for magnificent build- 
lugs and expensive cntertainments. He erected palaces in his 
principal cities; and, on the first anniversary of his accession, 
he had a suite of tents prepared in Cashmfr, which, if we are to 
helieve his historian,’ it took two months to pitch. He intro- 
duced new forms of lavish expenditure on that occasion ; for 
Ivsides the usual ceremony of being weighed against precious 
substances, he had vessels filled with jewels waved round his 


' Khati Khitn. 

> She died in a.p. 1646, A.H.1055. She 
wax treated with respect, and allowed a 
stipend of 250,000L a-year. She wore no 
colour but white after Jehingir’s death, 
aueatained from all entertainments, and 
appeared to devote her life to the me- 
mnory of her husband : xhe was buried in 
a tomb she had herself erected, close to 


that of Jehingirat Léhér. (AAdfi Kivin.) 
® Khafi Khan. 

* Ddwar Shukoéh (also called Boldkf), 
who had been set up for king by A’saf 
Khiin, found means to escape to Persia. 
where he was afterwards seen by the 
Holstein ambassadors in 1633. (Olearius, 
Ambassadors’ Trarels, p. 190.) 

* Khaéfi Khan. 
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head, or poured over his person (according to the superetnpe 
that such offertnes would avert: misfortunes); and all the weaka 
sudevoted was imimediately scattered among the byetand-  -e 
viven away dn presents. The whole expense of the feetmal, 
including gifts of money, jewels, rich dresses and arms, elep-hante 
and: horses, amounted, by the aeconnt of the same hietertas, te 
C1 .600,000 sterling. 

He was disturbed in these enjoviments by an irruptiern of the 
reads Uzbeks in Cabul: they ravaged the counters ard be 
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force, followed up by oan oarmy under Mohihat Khan. Te tas 
invasion sueceeded: the revolt of Narsing Ded. the muandecee ef 
Abnl Fazh de opposer ib honaee resistance I Bundeleand, te fice 
he was bronehit to submit.’ 

Mohabat had onfy renehed Sirhind on his wav to Cabul. wher 
thre Witellivenee af thre retreat. of thie Uzbeks Wis TeeelVen|. He 
Wits Drnatuaecedizatesds reenlleal to the eapital, and directed fer j rezare 
for a aareh inte the Deekan,. 

Khan Jehan Lodi was an Afghan of low birth, but with all rae 
HW ateary ot pride and unritiness of his uation in India. He bed 
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aie conmiumnded to the Deckan under Parviz at the time of that 
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king, assembled his troops round the palace he inhabited, and 
stood prepared to defend himself against any attempt that 
might be made on him. Negotiations then took place, and 
were so successful that all differences appeared to be removed, 
when some new circumstance excited Khdn Jeh&n’s distrust, 
and decided him to run all risks rather than remain within the 
power of men on whose faith he could not rely. One », 

night, soon after dark, he assembled all his troops, from here 
placed his women in the centre on elephants, and marched 
openly out of Agra with his kettle-drums beating, at the head 
of 2,000 veteran Afghans, and accompanied by twelve of his 
own sons. He was pursued within two hours by a strong body 
of the royal troops, who overtook him at the river Chambal. 
He had scarcely time to send his family across the river, when 
he was obliged to cover their retreat by engaging the very 
superior force that was in pursuit of him. The severest part 
of the action was between the Afghdns and a body of R4jpita, 
who dismounted and charged with pikes, according to their 
national custom. Ré&ja Pirti Sing R&htér and Khén Jehda 
were engaged hand-to-hand, and separated with mutual wounds. 
After a long resistance, Khén Jehén plunged into the stream, 
and effected his passage with the loss of afew men drowned, 
besides those he had lost in the action. The royal troops did 
not, at first, venture to follow him; and when they had been 
jomed by reinforcements, and were emboldened to renew the 
pursuit, Khan Jehan had got so much the start of them, that 
he was able to make his way through Bundélcand into the wild 
and woody country of Gondwana, from whence he soon opened 
a communication with his old ally, the king of Ahmednagar. 

The affair now assumed so serious an aspect that His er inte 
Shah Jehan thought it necessary to take the field in 


ic 


he xomperor 

person, and moved into the Deckan at the head of a marchee 
ereat armament. AD. 1629, 
He halted, himself, at Burhanptr, and sent on three 4.x. 1039, 


7, , . Rabi al 
detachments, or rather armies,’ into the hostile terri- awwal. 


torv. 

The three Deckan monarchies had, at this time, recovered 
their ancient limits, and (except the fort of Ahmed- gare ot the 
nagar, which still held out in disregard of Kh&n Pecks. 
Jehdu’s cession) the Moguls were reduced to the eastern half 
of Khandésh and an adjoining portion of Beraér. The greatest 
of the Deckan kingdoms was that of Ahmednagar, which was 

” The native historian estimates them at 50,000 men each. 
PP 
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contizuons to the Moenl territory,  Morteaza Nizam Sina. «te 
king setup hy Maltk Amber) was well inclined te act for so 
self on the death of that inintster: but he would, pernayge, sae 
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talents equal te their fathers. The fact was fur otherwte:: and 
Mortegzt. soon displaced: and imprisoned: Fath Kutin. tine «ides 
of them. and afterwards condueted the ndiniotstration Limueedf. 
Hechid so with so litte ability that his Kingdom bevame a cep 
of fuetion. affording every advantave to his foreien etemiee.® 

brahim Adil Stith of Biydpir., whe died about the san, tr 
with Ainher and lett his country inca ich more peweepen as 
condition te hits son. Medhammed A‘dil Shah: omiel) Atedsidimn 
Ruth Shah oof Golenda, who was probably agerudiziny fom 
seltoat the expense of his) Hindd neighbours in Telingana: ted 
heopart in the quarrels of the Mahometan krugs. 

Wothe time Shih deluin renched PBurhanptir, Ahan Jena 
Heel oimesed frota Gaindwiaua tate the eotuntey under Agmedé 
hovar. The Mowtd armies. di consequence, taarched mtec tase 
terrizory. and were assisted bya simultanectis movement free 
Kee dee the side of Gaigerit.  Kiin Jehan, after some mara 
VCneivccr dn attempts. by himself and his allies, te mak- bem 
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chided) the Moeul detaehioents by tioving from place tee p bare. 
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numbers of his enemies; he was defeated, and obliged to seek . 
protection in his forts and in desnltory warfare. KhinJehin 
Meanwhile Khan Jehén, overwhelmed by the defeat af the Deck. 
his allies, the destruction of their country, and the additional 
calamities of famine and pestilence with which it was now 
visited, determined to quit the ecene, and to take refage (as was 
supposed) with the Afghdéns near Péshdwer, where all the north- 
eastern tribes were at that time up in arms. If such was his 
intention, he was unable to accomplish it: after passing the 
Nerbadda near the frontier of Guzer&t, he crossed all MAlsra 
towards Bundélcand, where he hoped to be able to revive the 
spirit of insurrection; but the rdja of that country turned against 
him, and cut off his rear-guard, under his long-tried and 
attached friend Dery4 Khén; and, being overtaken by the 
Moguls, he sent off his wounded, and made a stand with ‘the 
remains of his force, now reduced to 400 Afghéns. Hits. vesiat- 

ance, though long and desperate, was vain: his Lora was 
destroyed or dispersed, and he was obliged to fly with a fow 
devoted adherents. He endeavoured to force his way into the 
hill-fort of C4linjer, was repulsed with the loss of his son, and 
was at last overtaken at a pool where he had stopped ;, astonin 
from exhaustion: and after defending himself with B=»ée. 
his usnal gallantry, and receiving many wounds, was struck 
through with a pike by a Rajput, and his head was , . 1690, 
sent as a most acceptable present to the Mogul *™ 
emperor.” 

The war with Niz&m Shéh was not concluded by the removal 
of its original cause. At this time a destructive famine continuanes 
dexolated the Deckan. It began from a failure of the “tren. 
periodical rains in A.D. 1620, and was raised to a ™8* 
frightful pitch by a recurrence of the same misfortune Fomseon 
in 1630, Thousands of people emigrated, and many ‘ Dec. 
perished before they reached more favoured provinces ; vast 
numbers dicd at home; whole districts were depopulated, and 
some had not recovered at the end of forty years.” The famine 
was accompanied by a total failure of forage, and by the death 
of all the cattle: and the miseries of the people were completed 
by a pestilence such as is usually the consequence of the other 
calamities. In the midst of these horrors, Azam Khén carried 
on his operations against Mortez& Nizam Shéh ; and that 
prince, ascribing all his disasters to the misconduct of his 


* Grant Duff. Khdfi Khdn ” Khéfi Khén 
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Ininister, removed dita frome bis office, and conferred an en 
Path Khun, sone Mabk Aniber, whom he m-elenased from prisen 
for Chee purpaose, 

The prospect oof the rninoef the Nizam Shah. whieh now 
Te ting @ weeded at hand. alarmed: Mohammed Adil Shah. ate 
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engaged A’saf Kh&n in intrigues with chieftains who pretended 
to make bargains for their defection; and sometimes led him 
into disasters by feigned offers from individuals to desert their 
posts when attacked, or to admit his troops by night into parts 
of the fortifications intrusted to their charge. During all 
this time, disease and famine were playing their parts in the 
camp of A’saf Kh&n; and he at last found himself under the 
necessity of raising the siege, and revenged himself youre of 
by cruelly ravaging the unexhausted parts of the *"*s* 
kingdom.” 

It was abont the time of this failure, that Sh&h Jeh&a 
returned to his capital, leaving Moh&bat Kh4n in the The emperor 
supreme government of the Deckan.” The operations Detbi. 
carried on under that general led, at length, to Fath liarohy” 
Kh&n’s being shut up in the fort of Doulat&béd, where Bamasts. 
he defended himself, with occasional assistance from the king of 
BijAptr; and the fate of the Niz&ém Shéh{ monarchy seemed to 
rest on the result of the struggle. It was decided by a general 
action, in which the combined force of the Deckanis was defeated 
in an attempt to raise the siege; and Fath Kh&n soon after 
surrendered and entered into the Mogul service, while x». 163, 
the king whom he had set up was sent off a prisoner pa 
to Gwalior.” 

The king of Bij&ptr, being now left alone, made overtures of 
negotiation, which were not favourably received; he menecess 
then continued to defend himself, and all the efforts oftheopere- 
of Mohdébat Kh&n were ineffectual to subdue him. An Peck. 
important point of the war was the siege of Perinda, on his 
failure in which Mohdébat Kh&n was obliged to fall back on 
Burhanptr, and desist from aggressive operations.“ «>». 1634 
He had before been put under the nominal command of the 
emperor's second son, Shuj4, who was a boy; and he was now 
recalled to court, and the Deckan was divided into two com- 
mands, under Kh&éni Dourén and Khéni Zeman. 

These officers were less successful than their predecessors. 
Mohammed A‘dil Sh&h continued to hold out; and the Niz&ém 
Shahi monarchy, which seemed to have come to an end on the 
surrender of Fath Khan, was revived by a chief whose family 
were afterwards to act an important part as the founders of the 
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the king of Golcénda, and had foreed him to desist from 


reciting ‘the name of the king of Persia in the public The emperor 


prayers, and to agree to pay a regular tribute.” bate from 

These transactions being concluded, Shéh Jehdn 
returned to his capital, and the kingdom of Ahmed- ium” 
nagar was at length extinguished for ever. os tee 

While Shé&h Jehdn’s attention was principally engaged with 
the Deckan, some evente of less moment were taking Local dw- 
place in other quarters. The Portuguese fort of sad ono . 
Hugl{, not far from Calcutta, was taken, after a siege, Hindostan, 
by the governor of Bengal (1631). There were revolts of the 
Bundélas, in the first of which the son of Narsing Ded was 
killed. One portion of the troops on the eastern frontier come 
pleted the settlement of Little Tibet (1634 and 1636); another 
was defeated, and almost destroyed, in an attempt to conquer 
Sirfnagar (1634) ; and a third, which invaded the petty state of 
Cich Behér from Bengal, was. compelled, by the unhealthiness 
of the climate, to relinquish the country after they were in 
possession (1637). 

The most important occurrence of these times was the acqui- 
sition of Candahar, the governor of which, Ali Merd4n Reaovery of 
Khan, found himself exposed to so much danger from 4, wergin 
the tyranny of his sovereign, the king of Persia, that *54-. 
he gave up the place to Shih Jehan, and himself took refuge at 
Delhi. He was received with great honour, and was , .. 1697, 
afterwards, at different times, made governor of Cash- 4-™ 
mir and Cébul, and employed on various wars and other duties. 
He excited universal admiration at the court by the skill and 
judgment of his public works, of which the canal which bears 
his name at Delhi still affords a proof, and by the taste and 
elegance he displayed on all occasions of show and festivity. 

His military talents were first tried in an invasion of Balkh 
and Badakhshin. Those provinces had remained in jpyasion 
the hands of the Uzbeks since they were lost by Mirz& °* 3™=* 
Solemmin, and were now held by Nazar Mohammed, the younger 
brother of Imim Kuli, sovereign of all the territory beyond the 
Oxus, from the Caspian Sea to Mount Imaus. 

The revolt of Nazar Mohammed’s son, Abdul Aziz, encouraged 
by his powerful uncle, tempted Shah Jehan, who had , 5 iu, 
enjoved several years of repose, to assert the dormant “*™ '™* 
rights of his family. Alf Merd&n penetrated the range of Hindu 
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aid in Persia, threw himself on the clemency of Sh&h Jeh&n; 
and the latter prince, perceiving how little his prospects sbéh Shih Jebin 
were advanced by such an expenditure of blood and conquest. 
treasure, came to the prudent resolution of withdrawing from the 
contest; and that he might do so with the less humiliation, he 
transferred his rights to Nazar Mohammed, then a sufpliant at 
his court. Aurangzib was accordingly directed to make Disastrous 
. 2 ae , of 

over the places that remained in his possession ; and he Anurangsfb. 
began his retreat from Balkh, under continual attacks frum the 
Uzbeks of Abdul Aziz’s party. When he reached the passes of 
Hindi Cush, the persecution was taken up, for the sake of 
plunder, by the mountaineers of the Haz4reh tribes, and, to com- 
plete his misfortunes, the winter set in with violence; and though: 
the prince himself reached Cébul with a light detachment, yet 
the main body of his army was intercepted by the snow, and 
suffered so much in this helpless condition, from the unremitting 
assaults of the Hazf&rehs, that they were glad to escape About the 
in separate bodies, with the loss of all their baggage and {4% 
almost all their horses.” a.m. 1067. 

The tranquillity purchased by the relinquishment of Balkh 
was first disturbed by an attack on Candah4r by the Csndenér 
Persians. During the weak and tyrannical reign of Sh&h the Persians. 
Safi, and the minority of his son, Sh&h Abbd&s IIL., the Moguls 
had been allowed to enjoy the fruits of Alf Merd&n’s desertion 
unmolested : but as Abbés advanced towards manhood, his 
ministers induced him to assert the dignity of his monarchy, by 
restoring it to its ancient limits. He assembled a large , .. 164, 
army, and marched against Candahér. He showed *™ 1%: 
much judgment in beginning the siege in winter, when the com- 
munication between India and C&bul was cut off by the snow, 
while his own operations went on unobstructed in the mild 
climate of Candahdr. The consequence was, that although 
Aurangzib and the vazir Saad Ullah Kh&n were ordered off in all 
haste from the Panj&h, and although they made their way with 
great exertions through the mountains, they arrived too late to 
save Candahar, which had been taken after a siege of two months 
and a half. The exhausted condition of the army after their 
winter march compelled Aurangz{b and Sa4d Ullah to halt and 
refit at Cabul: while the king of Persia withdrew to Herat, 
leaving a strong garrison in Candahar.”! 

The Indian army came before that city in May 1649. They 
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feelings, he entreated Shah Jeh&n to allow him to try his skill 
and fortune at the siege of Candab4r, and was put at the head of 
an army much exceeding that formerly employed. It assembled 
at Lahdér in the winter of 1652, and commenced its , 5 16, 
march in the spring of the next year, Shth Jehén 9 “™ 
himself following, as usual, to Cabul. ° 

D4ré& opened his trenches, as Aurangz{b had done before him, 
on 8 day and hour fixed by the astrologers, and ordered gisge ce 
by the emperor before the army set out on its march, C™s>*. 
He began the siege on a scale proportioned to his armament. 
He mounted a battery of ten guna on a high and solid mound 
of carth, raised for the purpose of enabling him to command 
the town; and he pushed his operations with his characteristic 
impetuosity, increased, in this instance, by rivalry with his 
brother. He assembled his chiefs, and besought them to support 
his honour, declaring his intention never to quit the place till it 
was taken ; he urged on the mines, directed the approaches, and, 
the besieged having brought their guns to bear on his own tent, 
he maintained his position until their fire could be silenced by 
that of his artillery. But, after the failure of several attempts to 
storm, and the disappointment of near prospects of success, his 
mind appears to have given way to the dread of defeat and 
humiliation : he entreated his officers not to reduce him to a level 
with the twice-beaten Aurangzib; and he had recourse to magi- 
cians and other impostors, who promised to put him in possession 
of the place by supernatural means. Such expedients portended 
an unfavourable issue; and accordingly, after a Jast desperate 
assault, which commenced before daybreak, and in ,». 168, 
which his troops had at one time gained the summit of September ; 
the rampart, he was compelled to renounce all hope, and S"rél®. 
to raise the siege, after having lost the flower of his army in the 
prosecution of it. He was harassed on his retreat both Faiture and 


. , . . retreat of 
by the Persians and Afghans ; and it was not without Déri shuaksh. 
‘Tae - , A.D. 1653, 
additional losses that he made his way to Cuabul, November; 
. _ . A.H. 1084, 
whence he pursued his march to Labor. Moharraim. 


Thus terminated the last attempt of the Mdguls to recover 
Candahir, of which they had held but a precarious possession 
from the first conquest of it by Baber. 

It was followed by nearly two years of undisturbed tranquillity. 
During that time Shah Jehan, having completed a Endof 
revenue survey of his possessions in the Deckan, which t 1655; 
is said to have ace upied him for nearly twenty years,” and 1065, 
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effect by force of arms ; and Aurangzib, who had been waiting 
impatiently for this result, entered with alacrity on the duty, and 
executed it in a manner entirely suitable to his wily nature. 

Without any further manifestation of hostility, he sent out a 
chosen force, under pretence of escorting his son, Sult4n- Treacher. 
Mohammed, to Bengal, for the purpose of celebrating So’nsmed- 
his nuptials with the daughter of his own brother, Anreagatb 
Prince Shujé, who was viceroy of that province. The $ a a2 
road from Aurang&ébéd, to Bengal made a circuit by gu 
Masulipatam, so as to avoid the forests of Géndwfna, wwe. 
and thus naturally brought the prince within a short distance 
of Heider&béd, the capital of Golcénda. Abdullah Sh&h was 
preparing an entertainment for his reception, when he suddenly 
advanced as an enemy, and took the king so completely by sur- 
prise that he had only time to fly to the hill-fort of Golcénda, 
six or eight miles from the city ; while Heider&béd fell into-the 
hands of the Moguls, and was plundered and half burned before 
the troops could be brought into order. Aurangzfb had, before 
this, found a pretence for assembling an army on the nearest 
point of his province ; and being joined by fresh troops from 
Malwa, he had ample means of sending on reinforcements to 
Goleénda. Mir Jumla also in time drew near and was ready to 
turn his master’s arms against himself. Abdullah Shéh, on his 
first flight to the hill-fort, had released Mohammed Amin, and 
civen up the sequestrated property ; and he did all in his power 
to negotiate a reasonable accommodation, while at the same time 
he spared no effort to procure aid from Bij&pir. No aid came, 
and the Moguls were inexorable ; and, after several attempts to 
raise the siege by force, he was at last under the necessity of 
accepting the severe terms imposed on him : to agree Submission 
to give his daughter in marriage to Sultan Mohammed, of Goledada. 
with a dowry in territory and money ; to pay a crore of rupees 
(£1,000,000 sterling) as the first instalment of a yearly tribute ; 
and promised to make up the arrears of past payments within 
two vears. 

Shah Jehan would have been content with easier terms, and 
did. in fact, make a great remission in the pecuniary part of 
those agreed on ; but the rest were executed, and the a.». 1656, 
Mogul prince returned to Aurangdbéd. Mir Jumla 4% ives 
remained in the Mogul service, became the chosen counsellor of 
Aurangzth, and was afterwards one of the most useful instruments 
of his ambitious designs. 

Aurangzib had scarcely reaped the fruits of his success in 
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agcraudizement, and even of safety, turned his exertions towards 
the seat of the monarchy, and for a long time withdrew his 
attention from the affairs of the Deckan. 

Shéh Jeh&én had four sons, all of an age to render them im- 
patient of a subordinate station. Dérdé Shukéh was in qgscurs 
his forty-second year, Shuj& was forty, and Aurangsib s¢ pues 
thirty-eight. Even Mor&d, the youngest, had long *™ 
been employed in great commands.’ Dé4r& Shukéh was a frank 
and high-spirited prince, dignified in his manners, generous in 
his expense, liberal in his opinions, open in his enmi- Déré Shukéa. 
ties ; but impetuous, impatient of opposition, and despising the 
ordinary rules of prudence as signs of weakness and artifice. 
His overbearing temper made him many enemies, while his 
habitual indiscretion lessened the number as well as the confi- 
dence of his adherents. Shujé was not destitute of mus 
nbilities, but given up to wine and pleasure. Aurangzib 4=*=seb. 
was a perfect contrast to Déré Shukéh. He was a man of a mild 
temper and a cold heart; cautious, artfal, designing; a perfect 
master of dissimulation; acute and sagacious, though not ex- 
tended in his views, and ever on the watch to gain friends and 
to propitiate enemies. To these less brilliant qualities he joined 
ereat courage and skill in military exercises, a handsome though 
not athletic form, affable and gracious manners, and lively 
agreeable conversation. He was so great a dissembler in other 
inatters, that he has been supposed a hypocrite in religion. 
But, although religion was a great iustrnment of his policy, 
he was, beyond doubt, a sincere and bigoted Mussulman. He 
hal been brought up by men of known sanctity, and had 
himself shown an early turn for devotion: he at one time pro- 
fessed_ an Intention of renouncing the world, and taking the 
habit of a fakir; and throughout his whole life he evinced a 
real attachment to his faith, in many things indifferent to his 
interest, aud in some most seriously opposed to it. His zeal was 
shown in prayers and reading the Kordn, in pious discourses, 
in abstemiousness (which he affected to carry so far as to subsist 
on the earnings of his manual labour), in humility of deportment, 
paticnce under provocation, and resiguation im misfortunes ; 
but. above all, in constant and earnest endeavours to promote 
iis own faith and to discourage idolatry and infidelity. But 
neither religion nor morality stood for a moment in his way 
when they interfered with his ambition; and, though fall of 
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scruples at other times, he woukl stiek at uo crime that was 
requisite for the wratitication of that passion, 

lis political use of religion arose froma correct: view of tae 
feelings of the time. Akber’s tanevations hind shechked meas 
Mahometaus, who, besides the usual dislike of the vulsees te 
toleration, felt that a direer attack was mime an their own fata. 
Jehanugirs restaration of the old ritual was te cel te ive 
fall satustaetions and thotieh Slith Jehan was a tier 2. alugs 
Mussulmian. Pairs epenty professed the tenets off Alber. ared iad 
written a book te reconcile the Hind and Madone-tan dectrines.! 
No topae, therefore, could dee selected more likely ft: make 
that prince wupopular than his mtidelitv., and in ae light oabd 
thie ren redierpetts Anranuyzib bee see favorably DD Llord | Tae him 
usin thatief the champion of [slam In this character ie bad 
tleoan advantage over Shiga. whe was looked on with averse 
hv othe orthodox  Mahotmetans, frown his sttachment tee tae 
Persian seetoot the Slits, 

Morad was brave and generous, but dallin intellect. and vices 
Moral, Ino itis pursuits, He was abundantly prestunypen-as 
ane selt-willeds bat dis object never was more easltead than tar 
Wudideenee oof tits diamonrs, ated the enjovment off sereral 
ple sstires. 

Sindh deta tad, by the same diedheras dir sons, tweedanegt: o 
paren. eo fe the eldest. DPiadshab  Besam, he was devetecils 
Shee attached. She was endowed with beauty and tale ote 
aie Wasa great suippert te the interest af Phiri Shukeb. bea 
shianara.® thas seucstael liatnerhter, hil fewer persenal att rim f.-+ 0, 
and Jess tithes tees > dat beer fande-tat fer Dat rhaeties, satyel hee know iwdzse 
af hie scoTets of thie Jasarevdaa, e-titbdeced ier Toa } vf thie hh WE hs 
tssistahee Cooter favourite brottier, Nursarneziby 

It Wie from thts princess that Auranezib obtained the ate oie 
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gence on which he now acted. Though Sbh&h Jeh&n had only 
attained his sixty-seventh year, the habits of in- Déréedmini’ 
dolence and pleasure in which he had indulged seem government 
to have latterly diminished his attention to business, omperon. 
and allowed a greater share of influence to Dér& Shukéh, on 
whom, as heir-apparent, he devolved such of his duties as he did 
not himself perform. Things were in this state when the emperor 
was seized with a sudden disorder in his kidneys, together with 
& suppression of urine, which entirely incapacitated him from 
business, and soon brought him to the brink of the grave.’ 
During this crisis D&ér& stopped al] correspondence, and A>. 10, 
detained all travellers likely to spread the news of the Swiss) 
king’s danger throughout the provinces. He could not, 427. 
however, long elude the vigilance of his brothers. Aurangxtb, 
in particular, was minutely informed of all his proceedings during 
the whole of the struggle which followed. 

The first to act on the emergency was Prince Shujd, the viceroy 
of Bengal. He assembled the troops of his province, py sion o 
and immediately marched into Behér, on his way to the Sw 
capital. 

Prince Moréd, viceroy of Guzer&t, soon followed his example : 
he seized on ul] the money in the district treasuries, . ace 
aud laid siege to Surat, where there was a governor Moré. 
independent of his authority, and where he thought there was 
a considerable sum in deposit. 

Aurangzil conducted himself with more caution. He did not 
assume the roval title, as Shuj4 and Mordd had done ; Cautions 
and although he instantly moved to his northern Aurangstb. 
frontier, and urged on the preparation of his army, he made 
no open declaration till orders came from D4&r4, in the emperor’s 
name, to direct Mir Jumla and the other military commanders 
to quit his standard. Mfr Jumla, after he joined the His collu- 
Moguls, had been summoned to the capital, and had Mfr Jumia. 
for a time been entrusted with the highest offices in the state. He 
had afterwards been sent back to the Deckan ; but his family 
was still at Agra, and the fear of the consequences to them 
made him hesitate to oppose an order of the emperor. But 
his embarrassment was removed by a stratagem suggested by 
Aurangzib. 

According to a concerted plan, he sent for Mir Jumla to his 
court ; and when that commander, after some affected delays 
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aud alarms, presented himself. he ordered him = to) be mad 
prisoner in the fort of Doulatahad: while his principal officer, 
secretly influenced by their commander, continned to serve wit 
Hemarehes Aurangzib. Even when he had thrown off the mack. 
Gr Jota . . . . os 
Morad. he still proceeded with his usnal policy. He left Dra 
and Shajd to weaken each other for his profit, and applied al! 
his art te vain) Morid, whom he might: hope te mnder an 
instrument in his own hands. He wrote to him with the meet 
vehement” professions of uttachient, congratulating him oa bie 
accession to the crown, and declaring his own intentwa. ef 
renonneing the world, and tdnalviny his love of devotion it: 
retirement at Mecea. He nevertheless offered his zealous ser- 
Vices against the irrelizious Dini, and advised that, as their 
father was still alive, they should present themselves before him. 
When, if received with favour, they shonld seenre him from anda 
lnflnence, while they tnterceded: for the panlon of their errre 
brother; meanwhile they should unite their forces, and prered 
toengave the tutidel feswant Sing, who, i was nunderstemad, bad 
been sent avatust them. Etseems incredible that Mord&d sheaki 
have boven decerved by sit traaporestoubole: rT profession, bat the Omer 
hess of the artifice was disemised by the masterly exeeatra ; 
ane the asstduons flarteries of Auranyzib found a willing andres 
In hits brother. naturathy ausnspteious, and dazzled by the poresgect 
of assistance si heweessary tee Cine slppeort af hits ferebole catise. 
Before tits penton Psira hind taken meustres te peepet th- 
Defez.sive threatened attacks of his rivals, He sertat aja des was? 
of Pare, Nites inte: Malwa te wateh Mordd and Auraugaib, and 
toonet agatist them. with) his whole army. or by dividina it. me 
erie, circumistahees Hiteht simvest. At the same time be 


aa himself alvaneesd to Agra. and despatched an army. 
Aven hoo hdler the commuted of his own son, Soletman Shok--.. 
Na’. Jela. tssisterl by Atsiqie ole) Stns, te Csprpmise the apprect of 
ewes ein. ORs this thine Sindh Jetuin wae enfiersngin 
mer. Fevteavartend fer restitnes five eeheral vontpel cf the pa od or 
mieut:s dart tas eontideres: ts Dhar wis oud Iie Teeshmel bev ta- 
Steacs ntseendnet oof the otaer pritwes. He wrote te Shope 
Sty eee Comatiaieddic Jetta 1 Pesttive fermis fer Pelurta Ler Bre 
wove eriltiet. lf, Stine } tedyelen| fas constder Ehlense! am fe re 
ceoet ay tsdictubeld da Thana Sokeh sted prebaldy stall J eskee! 
elretie en Dae cetuperars reeeversv as clenbrful He ewutinarsd 
" Peeompowe oe until he met) Soletnuin Shakeh oa she 
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neighbourhood of Benfres. A battle then took place, and 
Shuj&, though his army was not dispersed, was defeated, and 
compelled to return into Bengal. 

Meanwhile Aurangzib quitted Burhanptr’ and marched into 
Malwa. He there formed a junction with Mordd; and 4.0, 1688, 
the combined armies marched to attack Raja Jeswant March 
Sing, who was encamped near Ujein. The réja drew = 
up his army on the bank of the river Sipra, which at * 
that season was nearly dry, but still presented a for- Apen Apel 
midable obstruction from the rocky nature of its bed. ajab. 

The battle was bravely contested by the R4&jpits, who were 
ill-supported by the rest of the troops. It was chiefly Aurangalb 
decided by the gallantry of Moréd. Jeswant Sing detestne 
retired in disorder to his own country, and the rest of ermy under 
the army dispersed. On rewarding his chiefs after ing os Ujein. 
this battle, Aurangzfb sent them all to return their thanks to 
Morf&d, as if he alone were the fountain of all honour. On 
the first junction he had taken an oath to adhere to that 
prince, and renewed all his promises with every appearance of 
warmth and sincerity; and throughout the whole campaign, 
although his abilities gave him the real control of all operations, 
he continued his professions of devotion and humility—always 
acknowledging Mor&d as his superior, and treating him on all 
occasions with the utmost respect and attention.® After this 
victory the princes advanced by slow marches to the 42 1068, 

Chambal, near Gwliér.’ Some dispositions made by 387 ices, 
Daré Shukdh for the defence of that river were rendered m7, 19 su 
ineffectual by the manceuvres of Aurangzib, and the 

army crossed without opposition. 

Before Jeswant Sing’s defeat, Shah Jehdn, unable to bear the 
heat of the season, had set out on his way to Delhi. gnénJenan's 
The news of that misfortune recalled him, much against S07ew for 
his will, to Agra. He found that during his absence modaton. 
Dara had thrown Amin, the son of Mir Jumla, into confinement; 
but, as he disapproved of the proceeding, it was immediately 
countermandcd by the prince himself. Sh&h Jeh&n at this 
time, notwithstanding his feeble health, had ordered his tents 
to be prepared, and intended to take the field in person. His 
hope was, that he should be able to bring about an adjustment 
by his presence and authority, and to avoid a war which could 


* Khéfi Kan. accuses Kasim Khdn, who commanded 
* Khafi Khan. Bernier. Bernier, who alon with Jeswant Sing, of disaffection. 
seon after joined the emperor’s army, Khén. Bernier. * Khifi 
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net bat bring many dangers aud calamities on himself and all 
the parties engaged. He was dissuaded from this reselation ls 
his brother-in-liw, Shivista Ahan. Tf it had been paraed, r 
would have did no etfeet on the princes, whatever it) might ce 
the armies: for all were now too far engaged to recede, or t.- 
trust their fnture safety toanything soo precarions as the life of 
Shah Jehan. Dira Hkewitse looked with an deve on an aceon 
Hielation thatomust have removed hin from almost anlimited 
power, and restored the administration to its ordinary tran. 
mee nhder the immediate control of the emperor, Unga 
ee a On by this consideration. and contident in his sapere 
ees utmhers. hie refised even te wait for Soleimda, tae: 
meet the Con his mareh from Benares with the most efficient pert 
See debam Caf the ariay. Contrary te the carnest Injunctions ed 
Shah Jehan, he marehed ont oat the head of an army whet 
scenied: irresistible fromots numbers and equipment, but was 
rendered weak. mn realitv. by the arroganee off the commande, 
the alisatheetion of the chiefs. and the absence of the flower of 
the tignting men! 

On the Oth of Ramazin, AH. Pods, the two arinies appre bal 
ends, Ceuen other at Samachar, one march from Agta: thes 
edose drew up thee te thee on the neat day, but did) nag pes 
battle aiutil the sneeeading moraine. 

The getpesn daeoien by oa charve oof n bun of Dara’. cavalrn. 
teeeg e  Hder Rustam Rdvin. Tt) was nniable te penetrare a 
Nefemte raw oad cits chiaimed tovetloer in front off Aurangaih’s 
line, A sevend and) mere powerful charze, headed by [tied 
hinise lf, was equally onsneeessful: but his attack was renewed, 
nnd kepronpowitheecn® qitermnission oon the centre, where Anrang- 
vib wae stationed. dn the iaienutime Mord was attacked br 
ae [ozhehs. whe penared in flivhts of armows on him, with encs 
rapdicy that owas with dithendts he combed lear Hp agains? 
thet. Hi- ele potusunet waves Wat beefisre: thier storm, and win hi 
liave orn oth the tied tf Meerael tied rot ordered ite feet ter ber 
ehatbeed —thors enter otf the pewer of rerresr for himself Tree 
sharpeooentesr with the Uzbeks was sneceeded by a much mare 
fortntedabed: sarteeh, A dares lewdy oof Hsaqprits rushed on the 
peru ee WR ay Papeete tes tliat rating could Frestef, Ras 
Mew tier naay dionosattron robe, and with a chaplet of peearts 
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on his head, ran up to Mordd’s elephant, and hurled his pike 
ut the prince, while he shouted to the driver to make the ele- 
phant kneel down. Morfd received the pike on his shield, and 
nearly at the same moment laid the réja dead with an arrow.” 
His death only exasperated the R&jpits, who fought with 
desperate fury, and fell in heaps round the prince’s elephant. At 
this time Aurangzib was about to move to his brother’s assist- 
ance, but he had soon fall employment where he was; for D&ré, 
having at length broken through the line of guns, charged his 
centre at fall speed, and carried all before him, by the united 
force of velocity and numbers. 

Aurangzib alone remained unshaken: he presented his ele- 
phant wherever there was the greatest danger, and called aloud 
to his troops that “God was with them, and that they had no 
other refuge or retreat.”"* In the height of this contest Raja 
Rup Sing leaped from his horse, and running up to Aurangz{b’s 
elephant, began to cut away the girths with his sword. Aurang- 
zib was strack with his audacity, and even in that moment of 
slarm called out to his men to spare him; but before his voice 
could be heard the r&ja had fallen, almost cut to pieces. At 
this critical juncture Mordéd, having at length repelled the 
RAjputs, was able to turn his attention to the centre; and Dé&ré,. 
who found his right thereby exposed, was obliged to abate the 
vigour of his front attack. His numbers, however, might in the 
eud have prevailed ; but as he was pressing forward on his ele- 
phant, conspicuous to all his troops, whom he was encouraging 
by his voice, and by waving his hand to them to advance, a 
rocket. from the enemy struck the elephant, and rendered it so 
ungovernable that Dard had no choice but to throw himself from 
its back, and to mount a horse with all expedition. His disap- 
pearance struck a sudden alarm among the distant troops ; and 
wn attendant being carried off by a shot at his side, while 
fustening on his quiver after he mounted, those immediately 
round him were also thrown into confusion: the panic spread, 
and its effects were soon felt throughout the whole army. The 
death of an Asiatic leader is often the loss of the battle: in a 
civil war it is the annihilation of the cause. Success seemed 
how useless, and every man’s thoughts were turned to safety. 
Even the part of the lne which was not engaged began to 
waver, while the princes pressed forward amidst the disorder of 


 Khifi Khan. Bernier. Colonel Tod Shah Jehdn, and was likewise killed in 
(vol, i, p. 481) ascribes this attack to this battle. 
Riija Chitar Sal of Bundi, who was a '3 Bernier has preserved his words in 
distinguished commander in the reign of — the original Hindostani. 
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the centre, and compelled the troops: opposed to them, and eve 
lhira himself, to take to flight. 

The vietory was no sooner decided than Aurangzib three 
himself on his knees, and returned his thanks to Divine Prow- 
dence for the merey it lind venchsafed ta him. His next car 
was to salute his brother, und congratulate him on the aeqntetvee 
ofa kingdom. He fonnd Morid’s howdah bristled with arnewe. 
aud himself wounded in several places: and, after expresene 
the wreatest jov at Ada victory, he began to wipe the bla fr 
his) fnee, and ote show the most affectionate attention to bis 
sufferings.” While this was) passing ou the field, the noforta- 
nate Think pursned his) flight tewanls the ectty ; be 
arrived in the eventing with 2.000 horse, many of them 
wounded—all he new had of the wreat foree with which he bad 
“a lately marched out, 

Ile was ushiuamel te present himself before has father, te th- 
disrevard of whose opinion he owed his ruin; and after securing 
some Valnables at his own palace, he continued his flight towards 
Delhi, aceempanied by his wife and two of his chikires. 
He ohiwd adrends reaehed the third regndar staze from Ajgrs. 
before lies Wars overtaken by od CMC horse, melil hy Shah Jehan t.- 
his assistance.) 

Aranyzib miirched to Avra three davs after the hattle. HH 
Avan eheatapedd before the walls, and took immediate pews- 


eae sesstonef the erty. Some more days elapsed before be 
sae diterfered with the interior af the roval residence, BH 
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indeed, that he was sincerely desirous of conciliating his father, 
and would have preferred carrying on the government in his 
name; but he found it impossible to gain his confidence, or to 
shake his attachment to Dér4; and at length sent his own son, 
Mohammed Snult4n, to take complete possession of the citadel, 
and to prevent all communications between the emperor pemesie 17. 
and every one beyond its walls. Sh&h Jeh&n was 1, .conca 
still treated with the highest respect: but, although  hispalecs. 
he lived for seven years longer, his reign ends at this period. 
It seems unaccountable that so able a prince should have thus 
been dethroned without any of his old servants attempting to 
stir in his favour: the trath is, that his habits of indulgence 
had impaired his energy; and as he had long ceased to head his 
‘armies, the troops turned their eyes to the princes who led them 
in the field, and who had the immediate distribution of their 
honours and rewards. To this must be added the peculiar 
abilities of Aurangzib, who was more successfal in defeating 
conspiracies and managing factions than in any other branch of © 
government, though he was good in all. 

Having now no farther use for Mordd, Aurangxfb dismissed 
him from his pretended sovereignty, without even the 
ceremony of a quarrel or a complaint. He kept up the ‘mpcisons 


delusion of that simple prince by submissive behaviour cPetly 


assumes the 
and constant presents and attentions, till they had severmment 
marched from Agra in pursuit of D&r&; when he one day in- 
vited Mordd to supper, and so far waived his own scruples as to 
allow the free use of the goblet, of which Mordd so fally availed 
himself that he was soon in a state of helpless intoxication. On 
this he was stripped of his arms without resistance, was cast 
into chains, and sent off on an elephant to Selimghar, part of the 
citadel of Delhi; while three other elephants were despatched, 
under similar escorts, in different directions, to mislead people 
as to his place of confinement. He was afterwards removed to 
GwAlidr, the great state-prison of those days. Aurangzib then 
continued his march to Delhi, where he caused himself to be 
proclaimed emperor.’® He did not put his name on the , , 6, 
coin, and was not crowned until the first anniversary 458-593 
of his accession, a circumstance which has introduced 7 Césdsh. 
some confusion into the dates of his reign. 


The reign of Sh&h Jehan, thus harshly closed, was perhaps 


Aurangzib had been successful, and was greatest of emperors. 
cried up as the Mussulinan hero and the * Khafi Khan. 
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the tnest piers poe renlis ever known in Ticlin. Though ma eftpert 1 fz3e-e 
Inch prs. Cheaged in’ foreign wars, his own omnatndeatas etyetesd 
pest almest uninterrupted tranquillity. together witha 
NtabJebat. Tapeer share of wood voverntnent than often falls te: tr 
let of Astatte nations, 

Notwithstanding Shih deliin’s love of ense and pleasam, asd 
the time spent in his visits te Cashmir. aud the erection off tho. 
celebrated: structures in whieh he teok seomuch delight. be 
never remitted: his sicilanee over his internal governinent 2 acd 
by this, and the judicious chaiee of his nitutsters, he preverted 
any relaxation di the svetem. and even introduced] mmapertace 
Haprovements, saeloas dis surves of the Dechkan, 

Kohat? Kolin. the dest dipetortan off these times, wives bie 
opinton, that. althenuel Akder Wie presaninent ts eengter: 
anda daweiver, vet for the order aud arrangement of his tern 
tory nul tinanees and the gaol administration of every depart. 
rien of the “fate, hie prince eve? reierneel vn Reacdin that aoa ded be 
compared te Shida Pelion. 

Woitever taderdit he thie relative excellence uf his rooW eo Pia EEbe ff, 
WelQitst net suppose that i was exempt from the evils inher: 
He Qochespatisim: We dias assiitne sete aleuree of franduless 
eMachien th thie offtessps of! Torwoo'tadiar, nial of corm ptien iW Clear . f 
Justice ahd We dive the festitmeny of Eupopean travellers. 
wets cat oextertion hy cnstomehedss officers. and oof arhitran 
parwer by eoveriors of provinces Vasrt after saTD cdeedtie freee oe 
these geeeunts, tuere Will retnain enoneh teeonvinee ts that the 
state ot Tues uieder Siti cbedain was ane ef? crest emsee am! 
pte pe rity? 
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in remote provinces, and of the fertile and productive countries 
in which they stood.” 

Those who look on India in its present state may be inclined 
to suspect the native writers of exaggerating its former pros- 
perity ; but the deserted cities, ruined palaces, and choked-up 
aqueducts which we still see, with the great reservoirs and em- 
bunkments in the midst of jungles, and the decayed causeways, 
wells, and caravanserais of the royal roads, concur with the 
evidence of contemporary travellers in convincing us that those 
historians had good grounds for their commendation. 

The whole continent of India, however, was far from being in 
2 uniform state: vast tracts were still covered with forests, and 
the mountainous ranges often harboured wild and predatory 
inhabitants. Even in the best-cleared parts, there were some- 
times revolts of subject r&jas, as in Bundéleand, during the 
present reign ; but in that case the disturbance was confined to 
i district of less extent than the Tyrol, while populous pro- 
vinces, as large as France or England, were scarcely aware of 
its existence. 

But, after all allowances, the state of the people mast have 
been worse than in an indifferently-governed country in modern 
Europe. On the one side, there are the absence of slavery and 
polygamy, less personal oppression by the great, and less fear of 
scarcity and consequent disease; while on the other there is 
nothing to oppose but lighter taxation, and freedom from a 
meddling and complicated system of law and regulation. A fairer 
object. of comparison would be the Roman Empire, under such 
u prince as Severus: we should there find the same general 
tranquillity and good government, with similar examples of 
disturbance and oppression; the same enjoyment of physical 
happiness, with the same absence of that spirit which would 
tend to Increase the present felicity, and which might afford 
some security for its duration beyond the life of the reigning 
monarch. The institutions, traditions, and opinions which 
remained from better times must, even in this case, have given 
a superiority to the European empire. 

Shah Jehan was the most magnificent prince that ever ap- 
peared in India. His retinue, his state establishments, magni- 
his largesses, and all the pomp of his court, were much Shih Jehin. 
Increased beyond the excess they had attained to under his 
predecessors. His expenses in these departments can only be 


'* Mandesloe, for Guzerat : Graaf and Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; and Tavernier, 
bruton (iu Murray's .istatic Diseorcries),for for most parts of the empire. 
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pulliated by the fuct, that they neither occasioned: any increas. 
to his exactions, nor any embarrassment to his finances. Tir 
most striking instance of his) pomp and prodigalitv. was +: 
constrmetion of the famous peacock throne. It) took its) nan 
fromon peacock with its tail spread (represented in its narira! 
colours in’ sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and) other appropriate 
jewels), whieh formed the chief ornament of a mass of diamends 
and precious stones that dazzled every beholder. Tavernier, a 
jeweller by) profession. reports, withont apparent distrust, the 
common belief that it cost 160,000,000 livres, nearly six mills 
ane) a half sterling. 

But his greatest: splendour was shown in his buildings, He 
Mstuikhass. founded a new city at Delhi, built on a regular plas, 
and far surpassing the old one in) magnifieenee : three wide 
streets (one of wreat length, ornamented by a canal and rows «f 
trees, and composed of honses rising over as line of shepe nodes 
arendes) Ted te ca spactons esplanade, in the centre of which, asd 
on the Juma, stead the fortitied palace. the spacious conrte, 
marble halls. and golden domes of which have so often been the 
subject of cHtiustastic deseription, The wrentl Theveeg ties of ti. 
sabe cIty Inn work of extraordinary elevaner ntied co Patiede BP. 

it ofall the strictures erected by Shah Jehan, ther: i tee 
et, that bearsany comparisen with the Tay Mahal at Aira 
Maba., nonmseletm of White marble decorted with mresages. 
Which, fer the rieliness off the niaterial, Che chasteneas off t2. 
destun. and the etheet. at oonee brilliant aud) selemuy is net) ens. 
passed hy itis other ediflee, eqther in Fiiireoga: or Asn”? 
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All these vast undertakings were managed with so much 
economy that, after defraying the expenses of his great His economy. 
expeditions to Candahér, his wars in Balkh, and other heavy 
charges, and maintaining a regular army of 200,000 horse, 
Shéh Jehfn left a treasure, which some reckon at near six and 
some at twenty-four millions sterling, in coin, beside his vast 
accumulations in wrought gold and silver, and in jewels.” 

Notwithstanding the unamiable character given of him in his 
youth, the personal conduct of Shah Jehén seems t0 sy, personel 
have been blameless when on the throne. His treat- @**- 
ment of his people was beneficent and paternal, and his liberal 
sentiments towards those around him cannot be better shown 
than by the confidence which (unlike most Eastern princes) he 
so generously reposed in his sons. 

Shéh Jeh&n had reigned thirty years; he was sixty-seven 
years old when he was deposed, and seventy-four-when he died. 


BOOK XI. 


AURANGZIB (OR ALAMG{R’). 


CHAPTER I. 
FROM 1658 To 1662. 


THouGH Aurangzib’s main object was the pursuit of Ddérd, he 
did not fail to attend to the motions of Soleim&n, who gpteimn de- 
was marching to his father’s aid at the time of the serted by Jei 
fatal battle. He was a young man of twenty-five, and Dir Khén. 


was assisted in his command by Radja Jei Sing, and accom- 


probability, to be the workmanship of 
Italians. It is singular that artists of 
that nation should receive lessons of taste 
trom the Indians. 

* Bernier says under 6,000,0002. (vol. i. 
y. 305). Khafi Khan says 24,000,0002., 
and he is not likely to exaggerate, for he 
invkes Shah Jehin’s revenue 23,000.0002. 
(only 1,0V0,0007. more than that now col- 
lected in the British portion of India) ; 
While it is generally reckoned to have been 


32,000,000/., and is admitted by Bernier, 
when depreciating it, to be greater than 
that of Persia and Turkey put together, 
(vol. i. p. 303). 

' Aurangzib, on his accession, took the 
title of Alamgir, by which he is desig- 
nated in Indian history and in all regular 
documents. Europeans, however, as well 
as some of his own countrymen, still call 
him Aurangzib (properly pronounced 
Ourangzib. ) 
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panied by anather general named Dilir Khan. Jet Sine. ba 
the other RRajpit princes, had adhered te Dkird, as well .- 
aecomnt oof his dawtul claims as of his diberal principe 
religion : but though ie had acted with decision against Sina. 
the ease was different: with Aurangzib Hits inclinations pre 
baby favoured that prince, with whom he lad served tm Balk:. 
sud) duis daterest: counseled him against Coppers it leon too Chee met ica, 
plosscessor of the throne. He determined to sbandon Solvimuaz ; 
Dilir Khan tecek the same reselution > aud) their defectien was 
secravated rather than patliated by the paltry pretents thes 
eHiplaved: fe exense it. Soleimiaiu, thus deprived of the steengts 
ot his army, formed a design of aveidiue Aummgztb by keepaze 
close te the mountains, and: thus making his way to jotn brs 
father at: Lahor.  Nuraugezth frustrated his project by sends: 
wo odetachment te) Hardwiar te intercept) hime: and this) dieare 
port anetat ocenstoted: the desertion of miast oof dius Pevpbamwwst:. 5 
Troops. He neat) seueht orefime in Sirinagar, but the rapa 
refused: inn oan oasviiim undess he wenld) send away the ove 
morse that still adhered te diam. After a vali attempt te retus. 
te thee tert oot Addscbsebsted ta wields staat) bas: was reafuee-! 
fo ZOO dae nerene te the rey of Siriuawars fertas. eute rad los 
mete fert with tive or six attendants, and, thetth treatest 


ea sentof continenient. 
Nuriiucsth nel tet wart Oil) thre csred ston of these ope Matbce : 
ate after settle: das attaits ac Dhelid die centiuted its 
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sapped te dather. aged. fimeltuc a dwree sum ef Mietiesy Uy t.- 
reval Geeusury, beau tec rutee qauoarmy. Before he iad nead- 
tlie prestess die heard of thee ndsanes of Numsnezily atid ee: 
nffer of Pie tear appre hs of 1 lint leftaediment mend oom ct 
perscdito oof Gitta. Shiai eletin tad written te Mohshar Ala: 
Peeloef tye oreat gered, who Was Viernma ef (babs aged te 
reat bi 

a) eee 
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the force that threatened him, left Léhdér with 3,000 or 4,000 
horse, and took the road of Multdn on his way to Ditch fies 
Sind. from Labor. 

On this Aurangzfb, who had already crossed the. Satlaj, altered 
his course for Mult4n. Before he reached that city, he Aurangaib 
heard that Déré had proceeded on his flight, and at the Den 
same time received intelligence of the advance of his +218, . 
brother Shuji from Bengal. He therefore gave up his toRo ty 
march to the westward, and returned without delay to fom Mo 
Delhi. to Rabi al 

Meanwhile, Shuj& had advanced to Benfres, with yy, ches 
25,000 horse and a numerous train of artillery ; and JS" 
Aurangzib, after some stay at Delhi, set out to arrest Specks 
his progress. They met at Cajwa, halfway between $2; 3 
Allahébéd and Etéya. Shuj& was advantageously ay 
posted; and thongh both drew up their armies, neither )- 
was anxious to begin the attack. On the third or fourth day, 
Aurangzib was forming his line before daybreak, econ 
according to his usual practice, when he was surprised bis mesare 
by a prodigious uproar that suddenly arose in his hai 
rear. This was occasioned by Ré&ja Jeswant Sing, who. 
though not serving in his camp, had treacherously attacked 
his baggage. 

The raja had submitted when D&ra’s case became hopeless : 
he had not been received with the confidence or distinction he 
expected, and had entered on a correspondence with Shujé, 
promising to fall upon the baggage at a particular hour, when 
the prince’s army was also to attack in front. Had the co- 
operation been complete, it must have been entirely successful; 
for, although Shujdt was not at his post in time, it had nearly 
occasioned the dispersion of his rival’s army. The tumult 
created by the unexpected onset, combined with the darkness 
and the ignorance of the cause, spread the greatest confusion 
among the troops who were forming; some left the field, others 
flew to protect their baggage, and a few went over to the enemy. 
In the midst of this perturbation, Aurangzib dismounted and 
seated himself on a portable throne, from which he issued his 
directions with a serene and cheerful countenance, sent a party 
to repel] the attack, and took measures for checking the disorder 
which had already spread so far. In the meantime, Jeswant 
found that he was not supported; and, expecting to have the 
whole army turned upon him, was glad to recall his troops from 
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plunder, and to retire to a place out of reach, where be coos! 
await in safety the event of the approaching contest. 

By this time the sun had risen, and Shuja was seen advancing 
to the attack. The battle began by a cannonade, soon folkowed 
by a close action: Aurangzfil’s right was fored back, and be 
centre, Where he was himself, was hard pressed. He wae oftes 
in Imminent danger; and his elephant was charged by another 
of greater strength, and world have been borne to the groap! 
if the opposite driver had not been shot by one of the king's 
netearop guards, But he still continned to) press npon the 
Bhuja. enemy's ceutre, Until they at length gave way and fai 
from the field, leaving 114 pieces of cannon and many elephacts 
to the victor, 

Aurangzib sent his sen, Prince Mohammed Sultan, in parsar 
of Shupt from the field of battle; and some days after despatched 
aw oregnlar army to support the prince, under the command of 
Mir Jumla. who. having been relessed) from his mock mm- 
prisonment, had joined the army a day or two before the 
ap. 180, enyavement, nnd acted as second In command on that 
aie ccs Teall. Having mide these dispositions, he returner! 
Awa}. tur Avra, 

That city, the most valnerable potnt of his possessions, bad 
just Jeet exposed to constderable alarm and dan gr. 


Jesnant 

Treaties cleswant Sing, as soon as he perceived the victory te 
lie taille tneline to his enenies, commenced his retreat: towards 
Moreen his own conutry, and unexpectedly presented himself as 


Aer before the result of the batele was accurately kteown. He 
had it tu his power te have niade an effort for delivering and 
restoriny Shah Jehdén, and ats probable the popular feeling wae 
alrendy atronely Inehnedd mn tliat direction: for Shavista kK has. 
Whe was gevernor, had given himeelf up te despair, and was 
en the paint oof swallowing poison He was relieved by the 
departure of Jeswant, who, considering how rmbenh he might lose 
by porshing things tecentremities, pursued dite qaareh, and was 
soon safe ammo: the hills ane sands of Veudpetir, 

Anraniaiboon reaching Averasdespatehed a force of 1000 mes 
eras ao pnirsmitoaf dima: and abort the sare tine he reverses! 
wfe, og repert from Prince Motamnod Sultan that the f-2 
sae oof Milahaletd had bees etves ap la Shuya’s gowerueos: 
wd tunt Shue himself find rete) te Be aseab. 

These sneeesses Were Mere Clan counterbalanced) by ts. 
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intelligence he received of the proceedings of D&r& Shukéh. 
By the last accounts, that prince had deposited his Décé Shaksh 
baggage at Bakkar on the Indus; and, being forced Cet, 
by the desertion of his men and the death of his knowledged 
carriage-cattle to relinquish his design on Sind, he had provines. 
no means of escaping the detachment in pursuit of him, but by 
endeavouring to cross the desert to Cach. It now appeared 
that he had made little stay in that district, that he had entered 
Guzerdt, and had been joined by the governor, Sh4h Nawids 
Khan * (one of whose daughters was married to Moréd, and 
another to Aurangzib himself), and by Ais powerfal assistance 
had occupied the whole province, including Surat and Bardéch. 
He had opened a negotiation with the kings of the Deckan, but 
had turned his immediate attention to a march tO upsets cu 
Hindostan, and a junction with Jeswant Sing. Amidst ¥mie 
the surprise occasioned by this rapid change of cir- ,; 
cumstances, Aurangzib did not fail to perceive the Ssewe 
Increased importance of the Réjpdét prince, whose Awsne=t. 
territories extended from Guzerét to Ajmfr; and as he never 
allowed his passions to interfere with his interests, he forgot 
the perfidy and outrage with which he had just been treated, 
and sect all his usual arts to work to win over his rebellious 
dependant. He wrote a complimentary letter with his own hand, 
coneeding the rank and titles, his previous refusal of which was 
the ground of Jeswant’s discontent ; and at the same time he 
called in the aid of Jei Sing, to convince his brother rdja of the 
confidence that might be placed in the king’s good-will, and of 
the ruin that awaited all who joined the hopeless cause of his 
rival. These arguments and concessions had their weight with 
Jeswant; and although D&ér& had marched from Ah- A.D. 1680, 
medabad, and was arrived within fifty miles of Jédpur, AX. 1000, 
he sent to apprise him that he felt himself unable to Awwai1. 
contend alone with the power of Aurangzfb, and could not 
undertake to join him unless some other of the great R&jput 
princes could be prevailed on to embark in the same ,yenaons 
cause. After repeated attempts to bring back Jeswant Dé 

to his former views and promises, Daér&é was obliged to renounce 
all hopes of his assistance, and to move with his own forces into 
the adjoinmg province of Ajmir. He had assembled an army 
of 20,000 men in little more than a month after his arrival in 
Giuzerat, and had left that province with a considerable increase 
of numbers, and with the addition of thirty or forty guns. With 


* (The brother of Shayista Khan.—Ep.] 
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this force he teok up and fortitied a commanding position an t.- 
hills near Ajuiir. 

Anranezib, who marehed from Avraous soon as he heand.¢ 
Doreen the proceedings Ino Guizerat, Was now at: Jempir, asl 
Tofeatec hy soon arrived in’ front oof Pairs position, After cas 
Aurea nding tor three dass with Toss to his own arms, ": 
ordered a ewenernl assault. it was obstiuately resisted) fier ma: 
nours, til the death of Shah Nawaz (whe fell just ss a perty 4 
Aurangzib’s troops had mounted the rauapart) se disheartenes: 
Dard. that he fled with preetpiration. aud his: tropes cdrepee pees! 
thoi direetions. Even the bedy of horse that adheres te iL: 
person eradualls strageled and fed) off and some even plaudens: 
the treasure Which le was ehdenvouring for save from the Wri 
ef Tits resources, 

He reached the netuhbonrhoad of Alimedatad. after eight dav. 
Dewees Coad nichts ofc almest: ineessant marching, rendered 
coer nearly intolernuble bs othe ieataand dust of a scorche. 2 
scupseny, Fo this were latterly telefon] tie ereiless nifacke -¢ 
the (lis tn the hills. whe hong upen iis devoted) tend. ass! 
“tripped or dnassaered every tian wie fell inte: the rear. Tt was 
im thie qitdst of those culwmities that Dias was moet by the eek 
te emer. Ptated traveller Bernier, wine was ou his way te Dye, 
Merrer neoresctons of what liad just beem passing. As Bara’ 
wife Was wonnderd ane die diad ne plissteian. he obliged: Berne: 
tema back with him and Chev remained together for tans 
obs se  OO0T tiie teeureh thev Wife Within a Mimreh of Anne lale:: 
Where threes cootmteod ain seature refuses atid COP, moekege? Ter} awe: afte: 
wll their suttertues. They slept that night In a caravaneere. 
which afforded them: protection treme the attacks of the Celie, 
hut was seceontined that Bernier wits culy separated by a canvas 
screen frei Cin: princesses of Piira’s tinal. About daybewaa. 
Wed Thies Wepre preparnis for Woal ties Chicolnarhit the Jase af 
! tihear listressine Hite cies, Te WS Wb Loreotry he foo Imac 
: tout tae uutes of Ql diadbead Were s2rut micains® aint 
seobotit tote: Cad anv orecard fer aps ewan safemyy he week: 
eee tly perese from the nedltbene ved These tidinwe wees 
treet onncede Keowee te Beringer deo tlie ories and Tatmentagpoge .* 
Poteet to tob seonmoafter Pieci cate: fortin halfelend with ca 
aernation, Tae bastiateders rooccved came with a Dlaak sib ae. 
weap PReeiee conkd oat refrac. ftom hears Wien fe sg him 
a OO ee 0 Te) efotloda. ddan tee the mieqaees 
wedepte ty geet ets Pont me Woe lee tf ley all the workd, and 
estoy Sob wet fae toengite ef woat weohd bevome off himerlf 
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and his family. Bernier saw him depart with the most melan- 
choly forebodings. He was accompanied by four or se spies to- 
five horsemen and two elephants; with these he made *™™** Sia. 
his way to Cach, and was there joined by about fifty horse and 
two hundred matchlockmen, who had accompanied one of his 
faithful adherents from Guzerdét. The chief of Cach, who had 
been hearty in his cause when he first entered Guzerdt, now 
received him coldly. He pursued his march towards Candahér, 
and reached the small territory of Jun, or Juin, on the eastern 
frontier of Sind. The chief of the place, who seems to have 
been an Afghén, was under great obligations to Dé&ré, and 
received him with every demonstration of attachment, while his 
only thought was how to betray him to his enemies. Déré’s 
wife (the daughter of his uncle Parviz) died at this place of her 
fatigues and sufferings; and the prince, with a disregard of 
circumstances that looks like infatuation, sent a portion of his 
small escort, with two of his most confidential servants, to 
attend her remains to Léhér. When the period of mourning 
permitted, he set out on prosecution of his journey to the Indus 
The chief of Jin accompanied him for one march, and then 
returned on some pretext, leaving his brother and a body of 
troops, as if to attend the prince to the frontier. No ge:spbe. 
sooner was he gone than his brother fell suddenly on eso 
Dara, made him and his son Sepehr Shukéh prisoners, 3%2:804de 
and sent to all the king’s officers to announce his 4 
capture. 

The news reached Aurangzib while he was celebrating the 
first. anniversary of his accession. He concealed the It began 
intelligence until it was confirmed beyond doubt, when Fuse 6: 
he ordered public rejoicings, and directed the feast of Hamasén 24. 
the accession to be prolonged. It had scarcely expired He is 
when his prisoners arrived at the capital. Déré, by to Dal, 
special orders, was brought in loaded with chains, on Saly 38; 


b. 


A.R. 38. 
ib SOTTY elephant, without housings, and was thus con- Zi Chadah 
ducted up the most populous streets of the city. The ,” of 


sight awakened a general feeling of compassion and the people 

indignation; and Bernier thought an insurrection so probable, 
that he went into the street armed, and prepared for any exi- 
veney that might arise; but the sympathy of the people was 
only shown in tears and groans. Dé&r& was exposed through all 
the principal places, and then led off to a prison in Old Delhi. 
The inhabitants were less patient on the next day, when the 
chief of Jin was recognised on his way to court. A mob imire- 

RR 
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diately assembled. who first: assailed him with repmectee as: 
clirsess and. rowing Warmer as their numbers lnecresecd, teva: 
te throw mind. then tiles and stones: and oat: lust vet ter ena a 
piteh of fury, that several dives were fost, and the cite gine 
would have been tern te: pieces, if he ind not) beet meseuet 

the peoltvn. 

Next day the lender of the riot was put te death. A fw stare 
after this tummlt. ao mock consultation was held with esse § 
the king's counsellors and some learned hawsers. at what Pan 
was provenneed: worthy of death, as an apestate: from: tie Ne 
tes, a lometan religen.  Auranga:b, with scetiini tebe taser 
tedeath rave his orders conformabls to this epinren, mn 
personal ehemy Was seleatenl fu cnrry Cages setaPertiaes Tralee o flex? 
Dara wus. with dis sen, preparing sete lentils (the onky fee: 
they would toneh, for fear of puobsentn ). When dee saw fle eet 
Honers. and oat oonee guessed his fate: fe suateted ap oa ema 
knife, Which he hisacd just Jerry sine, aed dlefereded tisemer * 
taantulhs | uotil oppressed bs aniibers. His bed wise eV uitate 
fer Page popuitiece are 2401 elope: tds treat Was cnt off ated earme: 
fe Niranee tb, who ordered in ote be qdiaced on oa platter. asd: 
he Wipe sted Washed in tits piPersertieas, Wren hee tuned sar ietjes: 
HtmanedP that dt was the real diege of Dktna. he deeuwan te: wee: 
An ti MeN ptessians of seerew, direeted) tt tee bee geiterte. 
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at some distance from R&jmahal. An important event to both 
parties had taken place before this pause. Prince Sultén had 
long been discontented with playing the part of a pageant under 
the authority of Mir Jumla; and his impatience became so 
ungovernable, that, although he was the eldest son and recog- 
nised heir of Aurangzib, he entered into a correspondence with 
Shujé, and finally deserted to his camp. Shuj& re- Prince éal- 
ceived him with honour, and gave him his daughter in 4 
marriage; but, either from disappointed expectations June; 
or natural levity of temper, Sult4n became as much dis- Ramanin 
satisfied in his new situation as he had been before; his alle- 
and after taking an active part in the hostilities which oe iste, 
recommenced after the rainy season, he again deserted os. Mi, 
his party, and returned to Mir Jumla’s camp. santé: 

Aurangz{b, who had at one time determined on a journey to 
Bengal, had given it up before this news reached him. He 
showed himself little affected by his son’s behaviour; he ordered 
him to be committed to prison, and kept him in con- andisim- 
finement for many years. father. 

From this time Shujé’s affairs went progressively to decay. 
After a series of unsuccessful struggles, he was COM- guns fies 
pelled to retreat to Dacca; and, Mir Jumla continuing *A7%> 
to press him with vigour, he quitted his army, fled 420° 
With a few attendants, and took refuge with the raja of 4.x, lov, 
Aracin, His subsequent story is uncertain. It would 2*™**4- 
appear that the raja took some unfair steps to prevent Qneentainty 
his leaving Aracdu, and that Shuj& entered into a plot ™*** 
with the Mussulmans of the country, to overturn the rdja’s 
eovernment: this much is certain, that Shojé and all his family 
were cut off, and, though there were many rumours regarding 
them, were never heard of more. 

His ignorance of Shuja’s fate left Aurangzib in some uneasi- 
ness fur a time, but that and all his other grounds of anxiety 
were removed before the end of the next year. He had at- 
tempted by means of threats, and afterwards by force, to compel 
the raja of Sirinagar to give up Soleiman Shukéh. The raja 
(whether from avarice, or policy, or sense of honour) goimén 
withstood all his demands, until he had recourse to Jei Re ‘sje°e! 
Sing. his zealous agent in all negotiations with Hindas. 35:1" 
By that chiet’s persuasion, the raja was, at length, in- 2%), 
duced to make over Soleim&n to the imperial officers, Jamidayl 
and by them he was conveyed to Delhi.® 

* Khaff Khan. 
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He owas paraded throngh the city on oan clephant. and * a 
broucht before the emperor, The chains were taken off ar 
leers, hut his hanes Were ~till secured 11 rilddend fe-f8e-Pe, Tix 
appearance affected many oof the courtiers to tears. Eves 
Anrangzib put en an appearance of compassion; and whee “Sse 
enftreated that, rather thau have his) strength and rmawe 
Nndermined by dravs® (as was thonght to be often the fare af 
captive princes). he might be putto death at once, the enpene 
nddressed him in the mildest: accents. and assured him of safer 
and good treatment. bt was uot believed that he kept his weal 
for Soletmiu. lis brother Sepehir Shukeh, and the voung soa of 
Mortid, all died in’ Gwalior within a short space;? while tbe 
emperors own son, Sultan, whe was confined in the same fort. 
lived several veurs, and was partially restored to freedem. 
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het Worst suspicions, That unfortunate prince had es 
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discovers of hits destun.  Auranyzil felt that his own security was 
Incomplete while dis brother dived: and. as he Lad met ewer, ‘Be 
shadow offanooffenee teallege avainst him, he metivuted tie ee 
of aman. Whee dial been arbitrarily put ote death by the prines 
While vieeroy of Gugerit. te contplatn of him as a mindeses; 
When. after the ceremony of on trish and oa legal senter. ©, tae 
Nohappy Mordd was executed tn his prison? 

Some time befere this period, Aurangzib sent a fore againet tbe 
or lath ratoef Rikanir, whe liad deserted him iin the [v~kea 
se oand st hell ont avainst him. He was raluced te 
Herre sae Cabanission by this expedition. 
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pabty of dh Detain overran the dain ef Nessim, and tend 
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possession of Ghérgong, the capital. He announced his suc- 
cess with great exultation to the emperor, and ,» so Mees 
boasted of his intention of pursuing his conquests, and MS%,3' 
opening the way to China. Soon after this the rainy 6. 
season set in; the whole plain was fiooded ; the cavalry could 
not march, nor even forage ; the natives assembled on all sides, 
cut off supplies and stragglers, and distressed the camp ; and as 
the rains subsided, a pestilential disorder broke out among 
the troops; so that when the season opened, Mir Jumla, 
although he had received reinforcements, was obliged to re- 
nounce his magnificent projects, and even required the exertion 
of his known talents to obtain such contributions and cessions 
from the rdja as might save his honour from the appearance of 
a defeat. When he had accomplished this object 42 Jan. 6 
he withdrew his army; but died before he reached 12-10. 
Dacca, worn out with the fatigues and sufferings Baste 
which, though at a very advanced age, he had en- Mirismia 
countered equally with the humblest soldier.” The Marcha: 
emperor immediately raised his son, Mohammed Amin, B4maséa 3. 
to the high rank and honours which had been posscesed by the 
deceased. 

The death of this powerful subject seemed to relieve An- 
rane¢zib from every ground for jealousy or Appre- Dangerous 

. nees of 

hension : but he had recently received @ severe warning Aurangsfb. 
of the precarious terms on which he still held his life and 
empire, Soon after the fifth anniversary of his accession he 
was seized with a violent illness, which at first threatened 
iminediate death, and afterwards left him in a state of extreme 
bodily weakness, and almost entirely deprived of the use of 
speech. This unexpected calamity shook his newly-established 
government to its foundations. Reports were current Intrigues 
that Raja Jeswant was in full march to release Sh&h tion. 
Jehan, and that Mohibat Khan was coming from C&ébul with 
the same intention. The partisans of the deposed monarch 
began to intrigue at the capital ; while two parties were formed 
wmony the emperor’s own adherents—one anxious to secure the 
suecession to his second son, Moazzim, and the other to raise 
his third son, Akber," to the throne. These dangers yirmnees 
were averted by the constancy and force of mind of Sain 
Aurangzib himself. On the fifth day of his illness, 4™*°8*> 
thongh scarcely rescued from the jaws of death, he caused 
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sides are thickly covered with tall trees mixed with underwood. 
The forest spreads over the contiguous part of the table-land to 
the east, a tract broken by deep winding valleys and ravines, 
forming fit haunts for the wild beasts with which the range is 
peopled. Fifteen or twenty miles from the ridge, the valleys 
become wide and fertile, and by degrees are lost in open plains, 
which stretch away to the eastward, covered with cultivation, 
but bare of trees, and rarely crossed by ranges of moderate 
hills. The great chain of the Gh&ts receives the whole fury 
of the south-west monsoon, the force of which is thus broken 
before it reaches the plains. For several months the high points 
are wrapped in clouds, and beaten by rains and tempests. The 
moisture soon runs off from the upper tracts, but renders the 
Céncan damp and insalubrious throughout the year. 

The greatest of the inferior branches of hilis which run east 
from the Gh&ts is that called the range of Chdndér, from one 
of the forts constructed on its summits. It separates the low 
basin of the Tapti from that of the God4verl, on the table-land. 
The basin of the Tapti is composed of Khdndésh and Beré&r, 
fertile plains, only separated from Guzerd&t by the forest tract of 
Baglana, and differing in many respects from the high country, 
which is more peculiarly that of the Marattas. 

The whole of the Ghats and neighbouring mountains often 
terminate towards the top in a wall of smooth rock, the highest 
points of which, as well as detached portions on insulated hills, 
form natural fortresses, where the only labour required is to get 
access to the level space, which generally lies on the summit. 
Various princes, at different times, have profited by these posi- 
tious. They have eut flights of steps or winding roads up 
the rocks, fortified the entrance with a succession of gateways, 
and erected towers to command the approaches; and thus 
studded the whole of the region about the Gh&ts and their 
branches with forts, which, but for frequent experience, would be 
deemed impregnable. 

Though the Marattas had never appeared in history as a 
nation, they had as strongly-marked a character as if account ot 
they had always formed a united commonwealth. ‘7 
Thoneh more like to the lower orders in Hindostan than to 
their southern neighbours in C&nara and Télingdéna, they could 
never for a moment be confounded with either. 

They are small sturdy men, well made, though not handsome. 
They are all active, laborious, hardy, and persevering. If they 
have none of the pride and dignity of the R&jptts, they have 
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governments of Bij4pir and Ahmednagar; while individuals 
were also engaged in the service of the Kutb Shéh kings of 
Golcénda. Still they are very little mentioned by the Mussul- 
man writers, until the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
In the time of Malik Amber they emerge into notice, and 
thenceforward occupy a conspicuous part in the history of the 
Deckan." 

Among the officers of Malik Amber was a person named 
Maloji, of a respectable though not a considerable Rise of 
family, the surname of which was Bésla. He served temiy. 
with a few men mounted on his own horses, and was especially 
dependent on the protection of Jadu Réo. | 

If any Maratta had a claim to Rajpat descent, it was the 
family of Jddu. The name is that of one of the Rajput tribes : 
it was borne at the first Mahometan invasion by the rdja of 
Devdgiri, the greatest prince in the Deckan; and it is not 
improbable that the protector of Maloji (who was désmukh of a 
district not far from Dedgiri) may have been descended from 
that stock. Whatever was his origin, Likji Jédu Réo had 
wttained to a command of 10,000 men under Malik Amber, and 
was a person of such consequence, that his desertion to Shah 
Jehin turned the fate of a war against his former master. 

It was long before this defection that Maloji Bésla attended 
wu creat Hindt festival at the house of Jddu, accompanied by 
his son Shahji, a boy of five vears old. During the merriment 
natural to such an occasion, Jédu R&o took young Sha&hjf and 
his own daughter, a girl of three years old, on his knees, and 
said, laughing, that “they were a fine couple, and ought to be 
man and wife.” To his surprise, MAloji instantly started up, 
and called on the company to witness that the daughter of 
Jadu was affianced to his son. It did not require the pride of 
birth to raise Jidu’s indignation at the advantage taken of 
him, and the consequence was a rupture between him and his 
dependent. But Mdloji was by this time on the road to 
fortune: he acquired a considerable sum of money, increased his 
party. and, being an active partisan, rose at last to a command 
of 5,000 horse in the service of Ahmednagar, and to the pos- 
session of a large jigir, of which the chief place was Pina. He 
had still kept up his son’s claim to the daughter of Jiidu Rao, 
Which, in his present prosperity, was no longer looked on as so 
uureasonable ; and Jadu Réo at last consenting, his daughter 
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The hill-forts belonging to Bij4pir were generally much 
neglected: being remote and unhealthy, they were q, 
sometimes occupied by a single Mahometan officer, shine 
with a small garrison of ill-paid local troops; at other times 
they were left in charge of the nearest désmukh, or other 
revenue officer. Among those in the last predicament was 
Torna, a strong fort twenty miles south-west of Pina. Of this 
place Sivaji contrived to get possession,” and succeeded, 4-». 1666. 
by a proper application of arguments and money, in convincing 
the court of Bijapur that it was better in his hands than in 
those of the désmukh. But on his afterwards fortifying a 
neighbouring hill, the attention of the government was seriously 
drawn to him, and remonstrances were addressed to Shahji on 
his son’s proceedings. Sh&hji made the best excuse he could, 
and wrote in strong terms to D&daji and Sivaji to forbid their 
attempting any further encroachments. The Bramin used all 
his endeavours to persuade his young chief to attend to these 
injunctions ; but he did not long survive the receipt of them, 
and Sivaji, when freed from his control, pursued his enterprises 
with more audacity than before. He withheld the revenue of 
the j4gir, which was due to Shéhji; and as there were two forts 
within it (Chaékan and Stipa), held by officers imme- de usarpe 
diately under Ins father, he gained over the first and aie 
surprised the second ; and being now master within his own 
jagir, he proceeded to more extensive undertakings. He bribed 
the Mahometan governor to surrender Conddna, or Obtains pos- 
Singhar, a strong hill-fort near Ptina: and, by taking several forte, 
advantage of a dispute between two Bramin brothers, friends of 
his own, who were contesting the command of the still stronger 
hill-fort of Purandar, he introduced a body of MA&walis .v. 1687. 
into the place, and treacherously took possession of it for him- 
self4! 

As all these acquisitions were made without bloodshed, and 
without disturbing the neighbouring districts, they called forth 
no exertion on the part of the king of Bij&pur, who was at this 
time oceupied with conquests to the sonthward, and with the 
magnificent buildings which he was erecting at his capital.” 


” Grant Duff, vol. ip. 1381. 

* Grant Duff. 

“eo Thus did Sivaji obtain possession 
of the tract between Chacun and the 
Neera : and the manner in which he es- 
tablished himself, watching and crouching 
like the wily tiger of his own mountain 


valleys, until he had stulen into a situa- 
tion from whence he could at ounce spring 
on his prey, accounts both for the dif- 
ficulty found in tracing his early rise, and 
the astonishing rapidity with which he 
extended his power, when his progress 
had attracted notice, and longer conceal- 
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application favourably, took him into his service, and appointed 
him to the rank of a commander of 5,000. It was probably owing 
to his powerful interposition that Sh&hji was released from his 
dungeon, although he remained for four years a prisoner , ». 164 
at large in Bijépur. Tranquillity prevailed during this ©!** 
interval, Sivaji being restrained by fears for his father, and the 
government of Bij4puir by the apprehension that Sivaji might 
call in the Moguls. 

At the end of that time the disorders in Carndta rendered 
Sh&hji’s presence necessary to the interests of the syay 
government. His own j4gir had been overrun, and his "4. 
eldest son killed; while all the surrounding country was in arms, 
and threatened the speedy expulsion of the Bij&ptr authorities. 

No sooner was his father released, and the attention of the 
Bij4pur government turned to the affairs of Carnfta, powal 
than Sivaji began with fresh activity to renew his plang “%S‘vai's 
of aggrandisement. The whole of the hilly country ™™ 
south of Puna, from the Gh&ts inclusive to the Upper Kishna, 
was in the hands of a Hindd rdéja, whom Sivaji could never 
prevail on to join in his rebellion. He now procured his 
assassination, and profited by the consternation which ensued 
to seize on his territory. After this atrocity he surprised some 
hill-forts and built others, and went on extending his authority, 
until Prince Aurangzib was sent down to the Deckan in 1655. 
Sivaji at first addressed the prince as a servant of the Mogul 
government, and obtained a confirmation of his pos- Flanders 
sessions from the imperial authority. But when he provinces. 
found Aurangzib engaged in war with the king of Golcénda, 
and fancied he saw the prospect of long troubles, he determined 
to profit by the confusion at the expense of all the combatants, 
and for the first time invaded the Mogul territories. He sur- 
prised the town of Junér, and carried off a large booty ; and 
afterwards attempted the same operation at Ahmednagar, where 
he met with only partial success. The rapid conquests of Au- 
rangzib disappointed all his hopes; and, during the prince’s 
operations against Bijiptir, he endeavoured, by every sort. of 
excuse and promise, to obtain forgiveness for his rash obtains for. 
attack. When the sickness of Sh&h Jeh&n called off 77ers 
Aurangzib to Delhi, Sivaji continued his devotion, and ™=8*”- 
offered his zealous services, provided attention were “> '. 
paid to some claims he pretended to possess within the Mogul 
territory. The prince readily granted him forgiveness, on his 
engaging to send a body of horse to the army, but endeavoured 
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signal from the fort, they rushed at once on the Mussulmans, 
who were reposing in insolent security, and slaughtered and 
dispersed them almost without resistance.* As soon ,» i590, 
as the victory was secure, Sivaji issued orders to spare 
the fugitives: vast numbers fell into the hands of the con- 
queror, after wandering in the woods until subdued by hunger. 
They were all treated with humanity; many of them who were 
Marattas entered into Sivaji’s service, and a chief of that 
nation, who refused to forfeit his allegiance, was dismissed with 
presents. During his whole career, Sivaji, though he inflicted 
death and torture to force confessions of concealed treasure, was 
never personally guilty of any useless cruelty. 

This victory gave a fresh impulse to Sivaji’s progress. He 
overran all the country near the Gh&ts, and took possession of 
all the hill-forts; and was going on to complete the ,noner 
reduction of the Céncan, when he was recalled by the Sou Bua. 
march from Bij&pur of an army much more formidable “- 
than the first. He threw part of his troops into forts, and em- 
ployed the rest to cut off the enemy’s supplies;™ but , . 1680, 
he allowed himself to be shut up in the almost in- ™- 
accessible fort of Pan&la, and would have been compelled to 
surrender, after a siege of four months, if he had not contrived, 
with his usual mixture of boldness and dexterity, to quit the 
place. during a dark night, after he had amused the besiegers 
with the prospect of a capitulation. His escape was ascribed at 
Bijapur to treachery in their general, Sidi Jéhar, an Abyssinian, 
whose indignation was excited by this calumny, and added to 
the elements of discord already abundant at Bij&pir. 

The king now took the field in person, and brought such a 
force along with him as Sivaji was unable to resist. the xing of 
His operations, during the whole of this invasion, were fates the 
desultory and ill-directed ; and before the end of a ae est, 
vear he found himself stripped of almost all his con- }40sry: 
quests. The king of Bij&ptr’s affairs now obliged him eery 
to turn his attention to Carnata, where his presence was aes. 
further required by the revolt of Sidi Jéhar. He was employed 
In that country for two whole years, during which Sivaji x». 160. 
recovered and mcreased lis territories. 

At the cud of that time a peace was mediated by Shéhyji; and 
Sivaji remained in possession of a territory including Sivait 
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He gained admission by joining a marriage procession, with the 
conductor of which he had a previous concert. Being now 
within the line of guards, he proceeded direct to the house, 
and entered by a back-door before any person within had a 
suspicion of danger. So completely was Shéyista Kh&n sur- 
prised, that he had barely time to escape from his bedchamber, 
and received a blow from a sword which cut off two of his 
fingers, as he was letting himself down from a window into the 
court below. His son and most of his attendants were cut to 
pieces in a moment. Sivaji’s retreat was as rapid as his attack: 
he was joined by his parties on the road as he retired, and 
ascended to Singhar amidst a blaze of torches, which made his 
triumph visible from every part of the Mogul camp. This 
exploit, so congenial to the disposition of his countrymen, is the 
one of all his actions of which the Marattas still speak with 
the greatest exultation. It was attended with consequences that 
could scarcely have been foreseen; for Shfyista Khéa imputed 
his danger to treachery on the part of Réja Jeswant Sing, 
who had not long before been sent to reinforce him; and the 
dissensions of the leaders crippled the army, until Aurangs{b 
removed Shéyista Kh4n to the government of Bengal, Princo Mi. 
and sent his son, Prince Méazzim, to command, with sgainee hima. 
the assistance of Jeswant Sing. Before the prince’s arrival, 
Jeswant had withdrawn to Aurangébdéd, after an attempt to 
reduce Singhar, and Sivaji was preparing to take a fall re- 
taliation for the attack he had been exposed to. During his 
operations in the mountains, his chief force was in his infantry; 
but the Marattas had been distinguished in the Bij&ptr armies 
for their services as light cavalry, and it was in this shape that 
Sivaji now resolved to employ them. After gaining Bivajt plun- 
intelligence of the state of affairs where he was going, °™5""™™* 
and deceivi ing his enemies by various feigned movements, he 
suddenly set off with 4,000 horse, and came at once on the rich 
and defenceless city of Surat, in a part of the country which 
was thonght to be beyond the reach of his arms. He 4:0. 1064, 
plundered it at leisure for six days; and though an. 1076 
beaten off from the English‘ and Dutch factories, sénf16. 
where some of the native merchants had also taken refuge, he 
carried off an ample booty, and lodged it in safety in his fort of 
Réri, or Rdighar, in the Concan. 


$(Under his government occurred the see Mill, vol. i. p. 124.—Ep.] 
wars with the English in 1687 and 1688 : ‘ (See Mill, vol. i. p. 98.—Ep.] 
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It was soon after this expedition that Sivajf heard of the 
reathet death of Shahji. Although of a great age, be wes 
mit .. killed by a fall in hunting. He had restored his yigtr 


sven in the to perfeet onder, and had extended his conqvesta to the 
Ladin. southward (ander the name of the king of Bipépart 
until they comprehended the country near Madras and tbe 
principality of Tanjore. 

Sivaji was now again at war with Bfjdpir, and chiefr 
Mantime carried on his operations in the Conean, where he had 
Siva established his capital at Rdighar. He collected a fleet. 
took many Movul ships, and on one occasion embarked with s 
force of 4,000 nen, on ST vessels: and, landing at @ remote 
point in the province of Canara, sacked Barcelér, a wealths 
seaport belouving to Bfiyipir, and plundering all the adjomimg 
coins, traet. where there was not the slightest: apprehensae 
Felruars. af’ a visit from such an enemy. Nor did he, daring 
these employments, leave the country qniet above the Crhdss- 
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Sorat, Which derives a sert of sanctity from being the place 
Bivajt embarkation for those devotees." Sivajii had added 
Mirerrnnty another provocation to these offences: soon after hee 
father’s death, he had assamed the tithe of nija, and began te 
coin money, one oof the most: decisive marks of independent 
Ram de; xovere lenty. A large army was therefore sent to the 
amithim Deckan. at the heal of whieh was Réja Jei Sime. 
the constuut eneine in all difiendt atfairs with Hindda: bat 
the emperors suspleious temper made him still adhere to the 
svstemmef divided authority. and Dilfr Aliin was associated co 
equal terms in the command. These appointments superseded 
Jeswant Stug and Prince Meazzim, who retnened to Delhi, Ae 
Auranyzib antictpated Hitth: opposition from Sivai, Jet Sing 
hil orders, as soon as he shonkd have reduced thre Maratta. Lh 
eniployv his artis in the couqnest of Bipapir. 

These chiefs crossed the Nerbaddia in’ February, and advanced 
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looked to some recompense, for the temporary sacrifice of his 
pride, in the advantages he might gain by co-operating with 
the Moguls against Bijépir. He opened a negotiation with Jei 
Sing, and after receiving assurances, not only of safety, but of 
favour, from the emperor, he privately withdrew himself from 
his own army, and went, with a few attendants, to the rdja’s 
camp. He was received with great distinction, and on his part 
made the humblest professions of fidelity. An agreement was 
concluded, by which Sivaji was to give up twenty out of the 
thirty-two forts he possessed, together with the territory attached 
‘to them. The remaining twelve forts, with their territory and 
all his other possessions, he was to hold as a jégir from the 
Mogul emperor, in whose service his son Sambaji, a boy of 
five years old, was to receive the rank of a commander of 
5,000. In addition to these advantages, Sivaji was to be entitled 
to a sort of percentage on the revenue of each district under 
Bijépir; and this grant was the foundation of the ill-defined 
claims of the Marattas, which afforded them such constant 
pretexts for encroachment on foreign territories in later times. 
These terms, except the last (which was not noticed), were dis- 
tinctly confirmed in a letter from Aurangzfb to Sivaji. He ot 

He now joined the imperial army, with 2,000 horse Jei Sing 
and &,V00 infantry; and the whole body commenced its Byeper. 
march on an invasion of Biapur. 

The Marattas distinguished themselves in this campaign, 
and Sivaji was gratified by two letters from Aurangzib: one 
complimenting him on his services, and the other containing 
vreat. but general promises of advancement, and inviting him to 
court, with a promise that he should be allowed to Goes to Delti. 
return to the Deckan. ‘Won by these attentions, and by the 
cordiality with which he was treated by Jei Sing, Sivaji made 
over his jagir to three of his chief dependants, and set off for 
Delhi, accompanied by his son Sambaji, and escorted by 500 
chosen horse and 1,000 M&walis. 

Aurangzib had now an opportunity of uniting Sivaji’s in- 
terests to his own by liberal treatment, and of turning Hanghty re- 
a formidable enemy into a zealous servant, as had been Auranga(o. 
done before with so many other Hindt princes: but his views in 
politics were as narrow as in religion, and, although he could 
easily suppress his feelings to gain any immediate advantage, 
he was incapable of laying aside his prejudices, or making such 
full and free concessions as might secure permanent attach- 
ment. Moreover, he despised as well as disliked Sivaji: he felt 
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the insules offered) te his religion and lis dignitv. the mos 
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large baskets and hampers in which those donations were con- 
veyed. At length, one evening, when he had concerted 

his measures with those without, he concealed himself $e7e 

in one of the hampers, and his son in another, and was “™=** 
carried out unquestioned through the midst of the sentinels. 
His bed was occupied by a servant, and a long time elapsed 
before his escape was suspected. In the meantime he repaired 
to an obscure spot, where he had a horse posted, mounted it 
with his son behind him, and made the best of his way to 
Mattra. At this place were some of his chosen companions, in 
assumed characters ; and he himself put on the dress of a Hindi 
religious mendicant, shaving off his hair and whiskers, and 
rubbing over his face with ashes. In this disguise he pursued 
his journey by the least suspected roads* to the Deckan, leaving 
his son at Mattra in charge of a Maratta Bramin. 

It must have required much address to elude his pursuers, 
who had a long time to be prepared for him before he s.::ves as 
made good his retreat to R&ighar. He reached that 24s 
place on his return, nine months after his departure Decanter, 
from Delhi.® 

Soon after Sivaji’s flight died Sh&h Jeh&n. Though always - 
confined to the citadel of Agra, he had been treated p.an ot 
with great respect, and allowed an ample establish- S™i3sh’ 
ment and complete authority within the palace. He Decsgier: 
carried this control so far as to prevent the removal of 2#>- 
Daré’s daughter, whom Aurangzib wished to marry to a son of 
his own, and also to withhold some valuable crown-jewels 
which the emperor was anxious to possess: on these subjects 
several letters of remonstrance and expostulation passed between 
him and his son. 

This was the most prosperous period of the reign of Aurang- 
zib. Every part of his own dominions was in the rous 
enjoyment of perfect tranquillity. His governor of sec Ao 
Cashmir had just brought Little Tibet under his °™?* 
authority, and his viceroy of Bengal made an acquisition of more 
real value in the fine country of Chittagong, on the eastern 
shore of the Bay of Bengal. 

He had also received marks of respect from most of the neigh- 
bouring powers. The sherif of Mecca, and several other princes 
of Arabia, sent embassies; as did the king of Abyssinia, and 


* [By Allahabad, Benares, Gayd, Cat- Céncan, write, Se ber 29th : “Jf st be 
tak, and Hy derabad,—Ep J true that Sivaji eacaped, Aurangsib 
° The English factors at Carwar, in the will quickly hear of him to iis sorrow.’ 
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the khéu of the Uzbeks. The most important came from ts 
king of Persian, and was returned by an embassy of anaszad 
splendour, But this last interchange of missions did) poe Jeni 
to permanent friendship; for some qnestions of etkpuette ana 
letween the monarchs, which fed to so much irritation ug the 
port of Shah Abbdis ID, that he assembled an army tm tbe 
neivhbourhoadl of Candahdér: and Aurangzth was thiuking ser- 
ously of moving in person against: him, when he heand of tbe 
Shith’s death, and the discontinuance of all his preparations. 

The only exception to the general prosperity. of the empare 
Faucet Ws the ill-snecess of its army in the termtory of Bip 
Jikiowe opr, Jed Sing'’s operations in that country bad at fires 
Hiyspur, fone On to huis Wish: hone as suet] Os he had formed 
the siege of the capital, the old) plan of defence was adopted 
avatust him: the surrounding country was redaced to a desert. 
and all his supplies were cut off by plundering horse. The 
king of Goleonda also secretly assisted his neighbour ; and Jet 
Sing, perceiving that he had no chance of snecess, retreated, 
vet withont loss and difficulty, to Aurangaleal. He was removed 
Heder after this failure, and died on his wav te Delhi. Prince 
Return! Moaggzin was sent te replace him, with Jeswant Sing 
Mewem oto assist: Dilir Ahan, whe was unacceptable to the 
wont Bite. prince as Well as to the mya. was left a» an additneal 
cheek on both, 

Jet Sings misfortune was of the ntmest importance to Siva. 
weae:, During his strogyle and retreat he liad withdrawn all 
ae his treeps from the comutry near Che Grats, had evacn- 
ated inany forts, and deft) others with scarcely any garrisons. 
pega Mans oof these were occupied by Sivaji's officers before 
mete he himself reaehed the Deckan. and his own arrival 
Was spoedids followed by still rere extensive ACUNisitiegs. 

The change dn the Mogul comuminiders was set more to Sivagt 
whantige.  Jeswant Sing lied great ascendencv over Prince 
Mesgzzim. ated was omiaueh berrer dispesed to the Bindte tha: 
fer fine ereWeristapetat Woetehr die eervond s osrud at Wa=, Mahe ive &, 
believend tat de Was tot dimeeessible te the infigenee off meget 
Hoo mace Hs these means combined, Siva enlisted him 10 hie 
ey cose sound. throued tits sted Che prince s ah]. olgained 
nopene: With Atrasezib oon terms exceeding his most sangure 
Lopes. A comspleratle portion of territory was restenead to bop 
Woda he Qadir oranted te dimou. Berar This tithe of niga ome 
Wehiowdedeod ane aif has forme: off-uces seemed to be bared 
dhol evs, 
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Thus delivered from his most powerful enemy, Sivaji turned 
his arms against Bidpir and Golcdénda ; and those rsoyiss 
states, weak within, and threatened by the Moguls, Btliper and 
were unwilling to enter on a new contest with their 
formidable neighbour, and averted the evil by the humiliating 
expedient of agreeing to an annual tribute. 

A long period of tranquillity which followed was employed by 
Sivaji in giving a regular form to his government; and His internal 
none of his military successes raise so high an idea of mena 
his talents as the spirit of his domestic administration. and 1000, 
Instead of the rules of a captain of banditti, we are snd 10m. 
surprised to find a system more strict and methodical than that 
of the Moguls. The army, both horse and foot, was formed into 
uniform divisions, commanded by a regular chain of officers, from 
heads of ten, of fifty, etc., etc., up to heads of 5,000, above which 
there was no authority except that of the general appointed to | 
command a particular army; and, these officers were not feudal 
chiefs, but servants of the government, placed over soldiers 
mustered and paid by tts agents. Both troops and officers 
received high pay, but were obliged to give up their plunder of 
every description to the state. The most minute attention to 
economy pervaded every department of Sivaji’s service. 

His civil government was equally regular, and very vigorous, 
hoth towards its own officers and the heads of villages; and this 
in checking oppression of the cultivators, no less than frauds 
against the state. His civil officers were all Bramins, and those 
of the highest. rank were often employed in military commands 
also. 

The real motive of Aurangzib’s concessions was the hope of 
vetting Sivaji again into his power, without the ex- gonemesof 
pense and damage of a protracted war with him. He (unes>° 
pursued his object with his usual patience, enjoining °”% 
Prince Moazzim and Jeswant Sing to keep up a constant inter- 
course with Sivaji, and let slip no opportunity of making him 
their prisoner. They were even directed to feign disaffection 
to his own government, and to show a disposition for a secret 
aud separate alliance with the Marattas.° But Sivaji turned 


’ Grant Dutt He, however, doubts 
whether Moazzim ever gave in at all to 
the emperor's design, and whether he 
ever attempted to deceive Sivaji by a 
show of disaffection ; but it seems pro- 
bable that he must, ‘to a certain extent, 
have conforined to his instructions ; and 


that it was his consequent proceedings 
that gave rise to the story first told by 
Catrou (or Manucci), of a mock rebellion 
of Prince Méazzim, got up by his father’s 
desire, for the double e purpose of finding 
out his secret enemies and of discrediting 

his son, in case that prince should ever 
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all the emperor's plans against himself: he concihated Meza 
and Jeswant by bribes and presents, and made them ais 
Instruments ino deceiving Anrangzib, That menared 
was foo SNe Tats net) to discover ino time the failnre «of ne 


Aurungzil scheme: and when he had ascertained it hevend deate. 
pace he wave orders for an Open attempt to seize Sivayi, wnwa 


of course Invelved an renewal of the war. 
The tirst blow struck by Sivaji was the recovery of Singhar. 


Rivayt near Pons. The Moguls were as sensible as he was 
AUT, risen . . . . . . 
Bihar, =o the importance of this place, and maintained in it a 


strong varrison of Rajpits, ander an experienced officer. Yee 
it was surprised by 1,000) Mawnlis, under Sivajis great friend 
and confidant, Tanaji Malusrt, who contrived to climb ap that 
apparently inaccessible rock in the night-time, and to escalade 
the walls. before they were discovered by the yuards.  Thet, 
however, met with an obstinate resistance: and it Was ne@ wit baat 
the loss of their lender. and a large proportion of their oamber, 
that they oat length overpowered the garrison. Sivaji wae 
mineh impressed with the dithenity and importance of the andes. 
tukiny, that he conferred asilver bracelet on every individnal ad 
the survivers, 


He failed in some attacks ono ether forts, int redaced a macd 


Ravares eTeniter muniber, amd occupied much Lerriters : he ale 
terntery. ont plitidered: Surat’! carried his ravages over 
at Me Nhithdesh, andl for the first time, levied the cdo. 
aeobed afterwards saoeelebrated in Maratta history, It wae a 
hens pertanuent eoutribuftion of onesfonrth of the revente, 


and exempted the distriers that agreed to it} from plunder a 


bes chtspecsend ore te Dame apmest. Ne. rede Chie teang sep ted of dee. a heemm 
fr teethite wee ane Beate Mooaesin. penis tedontrzues tn which be never was «® 
heclapeed ware ef hoe father atedwoae cc ceeel oo gcosesd Dhow substitutes Jewman? Sang $0 
be dep sine ee dal ehe net fothe arms. ale: Sime and tuakee M agains rete tee 


eure Jr: Woon ated oboad oct ere | ekeral ec ctge ; whi bs. he aavs, Sas =r ep 
oat dhed to theres @ 5 ni © wa Te trate Dba ae ween ff ebsldsl ogee 
Natta bef he ct tee bt ores ae dae fbene eth the pare of Pni:ce Ream, offer 
tee ]:. Soe hla OT Arenas ' his.eenf bed tewn Daggwed 2. 
Vora i tiuar he Soll | Me eerse & «Seam bee om: 
a 1 “ ° on H feta the "RE ndecs Mee: ere,” after 
waite! © 8 bye ot ’ Is "tne wactrde "rar el atend by s. 02: fevrdwe va i 
en | poet. tat he erm tery epi his aad eer 
fos, & a om tie Oh. ce and - aute the Hiebris c 
re re Ok er “wenn? do. ew Bn eff Gewese me 
er, ‘ J ° eleae Siva: we aay: anel the ime “Tos 
coer { your s} > Petite Me rere ure a pwcrmel beye 
vas -« . beak yl * cro ub. attemin! I 
t eoard ey dia: the hit “f hie tnke, in Auremee 
ini teen e Teh oy ly campeurartie - Rize] 
py ofcbo ode. s fete eae kw nanan he mee Mule History, rul a in 98 
Ore 8 Hy * A bus od . 
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long as it was regularly paid. Sivdji aleo equipped a powerful 
fleet, and renewed his attacks on his old enemies, the Abys- 
sinians of Jinjera, who held a small principality as admirals 
to the king of Bijdpir. This attack was injudicious ; for it led 
to the Abyssinians placing themselves under the Moguls, and 
thus increasing the power of Sivaji’s only formidable enemy. 

The rapidity of Sivaji’s progress was owing to the inadequacy 
of the force under Méazzim, whom Aurangszib long refased to 
reinforce from distrust ; and when, at last, he was convinced of 
the necessity of having more troops in the Deckan, he sent down 
an army of 40,000 men, under Mohébat Khén, and quite inde- 
pendent of the prince’s authority. Nor was he by any ,,, ra 
means entirely satisfied even with this new commander: “™ 
shortly before his march from Delhi he took offence at some of 
his proceedings, and ordered one of the ministers to remonstrate 
with him in private. The arrival of his army was attended 
with no corresponding result. Méazzim remained inactive at 
Aurangéb&d ; and Moh&bat Khan, after undertaking some sieges, 
was obliged to suspend his proceedings by the “pp. of the 
rainy season. When he again began operations, 8 
sent an army to raise a siege in which Mohfbat was ores 
engaged; and the latter, in an injudicious attempt to cover 
the siege, exposed a body of 20,000 men to a total ,. 1673, 
dlefeat by the Marattas."? This was the first field-action “-™ ': 
won by Sivaji’s troops, and the first instance of success in a 
fair conflict with the Moguls. It seems to have made gpén Jenin 
x strong impression on the beaten party: they imme- Petre 
diately ‘concentrated their forces on Aurangébad, and 
both Méazzim and Mohébat were soon after recalled ; Khan 
Jehan, the viceroy of Guzerdt, was sent to take their guspension 
place ; Aurangzihy’ 8 exertions were required in another operations in 
quarter, and the war languished for a period of several 
vears. 

What drew off Aurangzfb’s attention was, the increasing im- 
portance of a war which had for some time been going ,urangst 
on with the north-eastern Afghéns. It was always a coupled ty 
matter of difficulty to remain at peace with those tenor 
tribes ; but, as the communication with Cébul and Afghans 
other western countries lay through their lands, it was necessary 
to find some means of keeping them quiet: and as the tribes 

'* There are doubts about this battle, |The obscurity arises from the same cause 


which some say was with a detachment as the defeat,—the divided command of 
of Dilir Khiin’s, and uthers, of Mohdbat’s. the Mogul army. 
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upon the road were also the most open to attack, it Was generau: 
manaved, between threats and pensions, to retain them i s 
certain degree of submission to the royal government. Th 
more powerfal tribes were let alone, and remained quiet wrs= 
their own limits. Bat from the unmerous small commaunites. 
nud the weakness of the internal government even in the large 
ones, there must often have been acts of aggression by imb- 
viduals, which required forbearance on the part of the rota 
officers, As Aurangzib was very Jealous of his authority, and a 
he knew nothing of the structure of society among the Afghdas. 
ois net unlikely that he suspected the chiefs of countenancmmg 
these irregularities underhand ; but, from whatever cause if pro 
eveded, he fell out with the whole of the tribes, even inclodme 
the Yiisufzer. This was the state of things in ap. 166%, 
when Amin Khan, the son of the celebrated Mir Jumla, aad 
the snecessor te his rank and tithe, was appointed guverme 
of Cabull and gained such success as for a Ome prevented 
the disturbances increasing, although they never were entareh 
suspended. But. in aw. 1670, the Afghans regained ther 
superiority, defeated Amin Khan in a great batile, and, totalh 
destroved his arms: even his women and children fell) ms 
toetr hands. aud were obliged to be redeemed by the pet =% 
ofa ransom, 

The Afglains, about the same time, set up a king, and comed 
money ti his name.” 

The emperor at last determined to conduct the war in perwe. 
ceo He marched to Hasau Alda. and sent on his soa, Proce 
nae? Mohamed Sultan, whem he had now released aad 
Kemarene  Gntrusted with the command of an army. He prota: 
Was prevented going himself by the fearof committing bis dagaxs 
in oth st Toryper Conn trY, Where reat blows eontd rent Toe atrauck, an! 
Where great reverses might be sustained, 

This war oecupied) Aurmmyzil for more than two sear? apd 
bem Was cearried on through his lieutenants afer bis o9 
Jars arya te return ote Delhi, until the increased disturbance 2 
anes Pndia. and the hopedesstess off success, at length we- 


‘The Podian writers sewta (aoomeder of0 fate takes refuge agu-wg them, ag 
thie poco tess em Ati. ate bbaf ot atic h wh, we: i Pel etpase tae foe the thnoe 4 ipen 
Phohatataen deers: Van matent with owed furnish gael means ff agamewmes 


eh tee tree td oateat fi: one af the Antanas b 
people aed Se atthe a thoamtaae te ‘The prince hal rememend mm pews 
ehh ter ee Pea eg tee bee ve anes ioe He dal met Bee ong afase 
eb the bor eames that the pinten bed Lass perce veer, Boge 


Bete Weer ath tie sf ° wil wae frase at Wlssf. Kilian. 
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pelled him to be contented with a very imperfect Bemasto. to 
settlement. But although the contest was of such jimsds's 
importance at the time, it had no permanent influence *reebouts. 
on the history of India ; and the events of it, though varied and 
interesting, may be imagined from those already related under 
the reign of Akber."* 

The emperor had scarcely returned from this unsuccessfal 
expedition when an extraordinary insurrection broke ,» 167, 
out near the capital. A sect of Hind devotees, called “™ '™: 
Satuardmis, were settled near the town of N&rndél: they were 
principally engaged in trade and agriculture; and, Aurenged 
though generally peaceable, carried arms, and were Dei. 
always ready to use them in their own defence. One oftheSamne- 
of their body, having been mobbed and beaten by the sonia. 
comrades of a soldier of the police, with whom he had quar- 
relled, collected some of his brethren to retaliate on the police. 
Lives were lost, and the affray increased till several thousand 
Satnarémis were assembled; and the chief authority of the 
place having taken part against them, they defeated a band of 
troops, regular and local, which he had got together, and 
finally took possession of the town of N&rnél. An inadequate 
force sent against them from Delhi was defeated, and served 
only to add to their reputation; a repetition of the same cir- 
cumstance raised the wonder of the country, and, joined to 
their religions character, soon led to a belief that they were 
possessed of magical powers: swords would not cut nor bullets 
pierce them, while their enchanted weapons dealt death at 
every blow. The belief that they were invincible nearly made 
them so in reality. Many of the zemind&rs of the neighbour- 
hood took part with them ; no troops could be got to face them; 
und as they approached Delhi, Aurangzib ordered his tents to 
be prepared to take the field, and with his own hand wrote 
extracts from the Kordn, to be fastened to the standards as a 
protection against enchantment. The absolute necessity of 
resistance, and the exertions of some chiefs, both Mussulman 
aud Hindu, at last prevailed on the royal troops to make a 
stand, when the insurgents were defeated and dispersed with 
great loss. But the previous success had tempted many of the 


This war derives additional interest 
from the picture of it preserved by one 
of the principal actors. Khish Khal, the 


countrymen. They are remarkable for 
their high and ardent tone, and for their 
spirit of patriotism and independence, 80 


khan of the tribe of Khatak, was a volu- 
minous author, and has left several poems, 
written at this time, for the purpose of 
exciting the national enthusiasm of his 


unlike the usual character of Asiatics. 

[Some of them have been translated in 

Capt. Raverty’ 8 specimens of Afghan 
| 


poetry.—Ep 
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Hindi population te take np arms, and had thrown the woe 
provinees of Ajmir and Agra mte such confusion that Auraz ger? 
theoneht his own PPTesence Necessary to restore order." 

These disturbances had irrituted his temper, already ruffed t+ 
Auraneat's Dis failure bevond the Indus; and led him, while he wae 
etry til in Delhi, to take the last step ina Jong cone -€ 
bigotry and) impelieyv, by reviving the jizva or capitation tax -e 
Hinds. 

At the seeond AnnVersary of lis necession @.4.n. ]eiceg ge 
forbade the solar era. as an invention off fire-worslippere, azad 
directed the) Mahemetan  Innar vear to be ased oon all ccc 
sions: oandoin this) resolution he persevered, notwithstanding 
long-continmned retonstrances from his) official people. on the 
disadvantage oof a calendar that did) net agree with the e«s- 
sons. 

At the same time he appointed a omullah, with a parts -¢ 
eves Horse attached to hing to suppress all drinking asf 
teaeafre LMbling-honses, and to cheek all ostentations elsepist 
Hirelus. af tdol-worship.? Not Tong afterwards, he abacdre ded 
ull taxes not oexpressiv authertsed by the Mahometan baw, aad 
wll duties an woods sold oat the erent Pindt fairs, whieh Be 
constderedt as pelbuitecd hy their orivinial cone ion with wh lars 
His remissions, as farous they were carried inte effewt. wes 
productive af arenat qnequalitv: the unauthorised Canes teasg 
chietly those that) fedd oon bankers, reat traders, and «ze 
habitants of towns. whem the new rile would have lef® nearh 
exempt from contribution, The laml revenue remained ae 
le-foore: ¢ snd thre eursterms seul rosnel luties, which were bs Tn ark 
the nest veantions of all, were rather Increased than dimp 
nished” 

Bart. tha fine t. tie mdteratten prem Lites] ih heavy Juss far the static. 
Without aatherdiye ilta' relief feo the subyect : eco pt Iu a few 
Cases, Woete fue Nie tien Was iikely fecattract notice, the pwese 
ofteers aid osactoders eomttioadd Chee relutssdem fer their cv? Gre * 
Withh toe cesethiae tt. qaad dewted tha taxes wither dinssagse 
Oho Pues hoeder tre aithrerity, Sere vente Tater he fortes 
Cytee oe Ppt: feet sade adteceetiser s omtd abent the “cl. Tis 
teodestocPoue. cab qemiuet miusie. dasemg. and bathesns, aged 
dischatledali toe seoers and dunsictins attached to (ue palacr 
He he Wee Qetiah. meteiloury, mtd ltsrratssed the ast robk pes 
Povcedsi. oath. dote the ceurt Hl alse discotntenapand 

Ni of. We. ' Khafl Aban 
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poets, who used to be honoured and pensioned, and abolished 
the office and salary of royal poet. It is even distinctly related 
that he prohibited the composition and recitation of poetry;™ 
but this extreme austerity must have been of very short dura- 
tion, for his own notes and letters are filled with poetical 
quotations, and sometimes with extemporary verses made by 
himself. His prohibition of history was more permanent: he 
not only discontinued the regular annals of the empire, which 
had before been kept by a royal historiographer, but so effect- 
ually put a stop to all record of his transactions, that from the 
eleventh year of his reign,” the course of events can only be 
traced through the means of letters on business and of notes 
taken clandestinely * by private individuals. A few years later 
he took off one-half of the customs paid by Mahometans, while. 
he left those of Hindds undiminished. Among other. minute 
reforms, he made further changes in the mode of saluting him; 
and discontinued his public appearance at the window of his 
palace, for fear of affording an opportunity for the ceremony of 
adoration. Though few of these alterations bore directly on 
the Hindus, they all tended to stir up & scrupulous and captious 
spirit, and to mark the line between the followers of the two 
religions which it had been the policy of former monarchs to 
offace. 

His present measures were far more decidedly intolerant: 
for, although he began with an equitable edict, by which all 
claims on the government were to be received in the courts, and 
tried according to the Mahometan law, yet, at the same time, 
« circular order was sent to all governors and persons in authority 
to entertain no more Hindts,™ but to confer all the offices 
immediately under them on Mahometans only. 

It was found quite impracticable to comply with this order ;. 
and, in fact, most of the above edicts remained a dead letter,. 
und had no other effect but to excite alarm and disaffection. 


But no such laxity appeared in the levy of the jizya. The. 


“| Khaéfi Khan. 

2 [The dlamyir ndmah was written by 
Muhammad Kdzim in the thirty-second 
year of the emperor's reign ; it goes down 
to the eleventh year, when Aurangzib 
forbade its continuation.—Ep.] 

*% [The word “clandestine” has a mean- 
ing in the text. “Mir Muhammad Hé- 
shim. composed his history in the latter 
part of Aurangzib's reign, but, owing to 
the well-known prohibition of that mo- 
narch, he concealed his work, and from 


some other causes did not publish it. 
until a.H. 1145. The book was well re- 
ceived on its publication ; and, from the 
circumstance of its having been so long 
concealed (Khd/i), its author received the 
title of Khdfi Khan.” (dM orley's Catalogue). 
Besides Khiéfi Khan's history 

Elliot (Historians, p. 6) mentions “Afteen 
works hich treat of. Aurangzib’s reign. — 


D.] 
™ [Nearly all the revenue officers had. 
hitherto been Hindés.—Eb. ] 
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poll-tax so called) was imposed, dnring the early conqaese 
Nerves CHM intidels who submitted to the Mahometan rab 
eye aud was the test by which they were distingnisbes 
mide. fron those whe renimined inoa state of hostilinse, Te 
revival of it excited the If T2heosf discontent ATL gY the H rade 
these at Delhi and the neighbourhood assembled ino creme 
and besieged othe King’s palace with their complaints — szs: 
elamours, No attention was paid to these remonstrances. 8 
the next Friday, when the king was going i pravession to the 
TEM cp tte’, he found the streets completely choked by the crs: 
of suppliants. He waited some time, in hopes that a paseg 
inivht be opened by fair means; but as the meb continged ¢ 
hold their ground, he ordered his retinue to force their wa: 
throueh. and many persons were trampled under foot bw ta 
horses and elephants. This harsh conduct) was snceessfal or 
striking terror, and the tax was submitted te withont fred - 
clemmur. 

The effects of these fanatical proceedings were not) loag or 
weet, showing themselves. At the bevtuning of thie reige 
vat, ]rear, : . 
teeta ris thie the Plindtis served the state as zentousdv as the Maw 
rhe Herdas, stimisns, and that even When emploved against: peageb 
of their own religion: dnt their attachment declined as the: 
hitael eX perience of the mew s\ wfennis discontent spread Ibe 45 t=- 
habitants of tie emperors own dominions, the Raypats toga: 
to be clisaffeeted. and every Hindd ino the Deckan became at 
heart ao partisau of the Marattas.” 

These redietowus ns ities Wie! kind Jed rife a flame hs an 
Gores event Wintel took phiee afew months after the imyaws- 
ageeetene often oof the jizva. isa Jeswant Sing died ar Cabal. 
Sone davidii a Widow aad twodufaat sous. The widow om 
wert ece, Mnediately setcont tor India, withent leave or J@asperrte. 


Khaf Khan Thegenerss -ntiment  imgascrt.f manifest. agnins® the grep 
Td rT ee a PD 0 PP ie im m2 «lewtstr:te ¢ abates 


Nate hee bTN ae sqlandita Jesware It uimtaine the prin -spdee cf & asrete a 
swede eon tte hoes ore Fos ate the which are vicdated "9 the sceya. canes 

ref pa getaet used we betiim: ne tha libersen af the fi eter peimewe .€ the 
te gt 8 tw tee Ered Dea use fier £ Tine amloaetreste Ube Ox 
mye ee fade ot ret the Wfehan- selina etace  f ele et..pare te ther tame 
whee the age Wee ct pemef onde. with that f the j reeent peagn. whem ase 
ta ley cad tha Ted. On hae ef tho of allo leeere and relypes are See 
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and on her being stopped at the Indus, her escort nade an at- 
tempt to force the guard at Attok, and afterwards did effect their 
passage by some neglected ford. This violence offered a pretext 
for Aurangzib to get the children into his power. He refused 
them admission into Delhi, and surrounded their encampment 
with his troops. 

But on this occasion the R&jptts united considerable address 
to their accustomed courage. Their leader, Durgé Dds, ny 
obtained leave to send off part of the escort with their ** fro Deikl. 
‘women and children to their own country: along with this party 
he despatched the r&ni and her infants in disguise, while he 
substituted two children of the same age for the young princes, 
and employed one of her female attendants to personate the rani, 
all which was rendered more easy by the privacy of the women’s 
apartments. In spite of these precautions, many hours had not 
elapsed before Aurangzfb’s suspicions were awakened, and he 
sent orders that the réni and her children should be brought 
‘into the citadel. His fears for their actual escape were for the 
time removed by the obstinacy of the Rdjpits, who refased to 
give up the widow and children of their rAja, and declared 
themselves ready to die in their defence. His attention was 
now occupied in overcoming their resistance; troops were sent 
against them, whom they gallantly repulsed. At length, after 
the loss of the greater part of their number, the supposed réni 
and her family were seized, while Durg& Dds and the survivors 
dlispersed for the time, and, again assembling at a distance, 
retired to their own country. Their protracted defence had given 
time for the rani to effect her escape. She arrived in safety in 
Jédpur, and her eldest son, Ajit Sing, lived to enjoy a long reign 
over M&rwar, and to be a formidable enemy to Aurangzib for 
all the rest of that monarch’s life. His identity, however, was 
long exposed to question; for Aurangzib, with his usual adroit- 
ness, received the supposititious children as the undoubted issue 
of Réja Jeswant Sing, directed them to be honourably treated, 
and afterwards employed their pretensions in aid of his attacks 
on Jédpur. 

This outrage towards the family of one of their body, combined 
with the imposition of the jizya, disposed the Rajputs combina 
to unite in their own defence. Réja R&m Sing of Bajpite, 
Jeipur, or Ambér, whose family was connected with that of the 
emperor by so many intermarriages and the distinguished ser- 
vices of several generations, retained his attachment even at the 
present crisis; but R4&j Sing, rana of Ondiptr or Méwér, entered 
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also had an influence even on his calculating temper. Whatever 
were the motives, the effect was to complete for ever the 
alienation of the R&jpits. They were afterwards often at peace 
with Aurangzib’s successors, and they sometimes even furnished 
their contingents, and professed their allegiance, but their 
service was yielded with constraint and distrust, very unlike the 
zealous attachment which formerly made them the prop of the 
monarchy. 

During all this time, the R&jputs kept a body of 25,000 
horse, chiefly R&htérs of Jédpiar, in the field, with which, aided 
by their infantry in the hills, they occasioned much distress and - 
some danger to their adversaries : they cut off convoys, attacked 
detachments, defended favourable positions, and sometimes 
gained important advantages by surprises and night attacks. 
But Durg& Dads, who still acted a prominent part in their 
councils, did not trust to force alone for the deliverance of his 
country. He endeavoured to open a negotiation with prince ak- 
Prince Méazzim, and to draw him off from his alle- BAjpate wish 
giance by offers to support him in possessing himself ™“**™- 
of the crown. These prospects seem for a time to have had 
some charms even for Méazzim, a prince of mature years, and 
next in snecession to the throne ; but on his rejection of them, 
they were eagerly embraced by Prince Akber, the youngest of 
the brothers, who was then only twenty-three, and who in his 
boyhood had been considered as the chosen heir ef his father.” 
He at once entered into Durgé Dis’s views; and although 
Prince Moazzim warned the emperor of the plots which were 
going on, Vet Aurangzib was attached to Akber, whose youth, 
he thought, prevented his being dangerous, and at the same 
time he entertained the greatest jealousy of Méazzim himself 
He therefore set down his information to envy, or some worse 
motive, and took no step to guard against Akber’s infidelity, 
until he heard that Durg& D&s was encamped beside him, and 
that he had assumed the title and all the functions of 1, proctaimed 
a king. Tohavvar Khaén became his prime minister ; °™P*r 
Mojahid Khén, another great nobleman, also accepted of an 
office : and the rest of the army, destitute of a leader, continued 
submissive to the authority which they had been accustomed to 
obey, Aurangzib had sent all his troops on different detach- 
ments, and had scarcely one thousand men with him Marches 
at Ajmir, when he heard that Akber was in full march Aurangaib. 
uvainst him. He instantly called in Moéazzim, with as many of 

*8 Bernier, vol. i. p. 193. 
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sufferer by this system of hostility was the rdéna of Oudipir, 
whose fertile territory lay nearest the Moguls, and was occupied 
by their troops; while the remote and barren tracts under 
Jédptir were less exposed to such an impression. Aurangzib 
himself was desirous of putting an end to a straggle which 
withdrew him from more important affairs; and, by his con- 
trivance, the rdna was induced to make overtures, which were 
immediately and favourably received. The jisya was passed 
over in silence, the small cession formerly made in lieu of that 
impost was now given as a penalty for having assisted Akber ; 
but all the other articles were favourable to the rdéna, whose 
honour was saved by a clause promising the restoration of Ajit 
Sing’s country to him when he should come of age.” This 
treaty allowed Aurangzib to draw off his army, without discredit, 
to the Deckan, where its presence could no longer be dispensed 
with; but it did little towards the real restoration of tranquillity. 
The western RAjptts were still in arms; the war with the 
ra4na was renewed at no distant period; and the whole of the 
R&jptit states, except Jeiptr and the little principalities towards 
the east, continued in a state of open hostility till the end of 
Aurangzib’s reign. The capitals remained in the hands of 
the Moguls; but, though the dissensions among the R4&jptts 
prevented their making solid acquisitions, they still severely 
harassed the troops in their own country, and often laid waste 
the neighbouring provinces. 


CHAPTER III. 
FROM 1681 To 1698. 


THE continuance of this warfare did not prevent Aurangzib 
from turning all the resources he could command to Aftairs of 

the settlement of the Deckan, where many changes of resumed. 

moment had taken place, while he was engaged i in other quarters. 
When his forces were first drawn off for the war with the 
Afghaus (a.p. 1672), Khan Jehan, his general in the Deckan, 
found himself too weak to prosecute active hostilities against 
the Marattas; and would probably have been unable to defend 


* Orme'’s Fragments, p. 106. Tod’s  (akhbdrs) of the day, which he mentions 
Rajasthan, vol, i. p. 388. were in his ion. It is certainly 

" Tod's Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 68. ete. quite unlike the Rajpat legends; beirg 
Colonel Tod's account of the transactions distinct and consistent, and constantly 
~ubsequent to the treaty is probably rec- referring to dates, which coincide wit 
titicd from the Mahometan newspapers those of events related by other authors. 
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the government of Bij&pur. Sivaji was therefore now at liberty 
either to claim it as heir, or to conquer it as an enemy; and 
his views were particularly directed to it from his having lately 
been joined by Raghunéth N&rdin, the Bramin who had formerly 
managed it on the part of Shdhji, and had afterwards been 
minister to Véncaji until a recent quarrel. This man was usefal 
to Sivaji both from his knowledge and connexions. But as he 
could not safely set ont on so remote an expedition without 
leaving a friend in his rear, he took advantage of the jealousy 
of Bij&ptir and fears of the Moguls entertained by the king of 
Golconda, and proposed an alliance to him against their common 
enemies. His overtures being encouraged, he marched ‘Towards | 
for Golconda with an army of 30,000 horse and 40,000 «». 16%. 
infantry. He halted for some time at Golcédnda to make a 
definite settlement of his alliance ; when it was agreed that he 
was to share with the king whatever conquests he made beyond 
his father’s jégir, and that the king was to supply him with a 
sum of money and a train of artillery, reserving all his other 
forces to keep the armies of Bijpir and the Moguls in check. 
Having thus secured his rear, Sivaji crossed the Kishna , , :9n, 
at Carnil, proceeded through Cadapa, and passing M*> 
close to Madras,’ presented himself before Jinji (Gingee), 600 
miles from his own territories. Jinji was a strong and 42, taxes 
important hill-fort belonging to Bij&pur, but was given J, 

Up in consequence of a previous understanding with the com-. 
mander, The heavy part of his army, which he had left behind, 
next hud siege to, and ultimately took, Vellor ; while and vensr, 
Sivaji hada personal interview with his brother, and endeavoured 
to persuade him to give him a share of their father’s possessions. 
Having failed in this negotiation, he took A/’rnf{, and ang recovers 
various other forts, and forcibly occupied the whole of (ert xe 
Shahjis jtefr in the Mysore. While thus employed, ™ “®t 
he heard of the invasion of Goleénda by the Moguls and the 
covernment of Bijytpir; on which he marched off to the north, 
leaving hix conquests in charge of his half-brother Santajf, who 
had jomed him on his first arrival. As soon as Sivaji was out 
of reach, Vencaji made an attempt to recover his possessions ; 
wid the dispute terminated in a compromise, by which Véneaji * 
Was to retain the jagir, but pay half the revenue to Sivaji, who 
was to keep to himself the places which 4e had conquered from 


' First week of May, 1677. Wilks’ disputes led tu the first interference of 
Mysore, trom the “Madras Records,” the English in the affairs of the Deckan, 
"{Veneaji’s son Tukaji had two sons, in 1749: see Mill, iii. 87, Duff's Mah- 
one legitimate named Sahaji, the other — rattas, i. 566. Ep.] 
legitimate named Pratip Sing. Their 
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while the defence of BijA4pir had surpassed expectation : Sivaji, 
as soon as he recovered from his first surprise, had renewed his 
exertions ; and Dilir Khan, finding his supplies cut off, was 
obliged to raise the siege. The price of Sivaji’s alliance pics ct Bi 
was a cession of the territory between the Tumbadra ¥P* tssed. 
and Kishna, and of all the king’s rights over the jdgir of Shahji. 
This last acquisition gave him the right, as his successes did the 
power, of exercising a more effectual] control over his brother ; 
and Véncaji’s mortification at the change had led him to the 
thoughts of renouncing worldly affairs; when all Sivaji’s 
designs were cut short by an illness which carried him poss o 
off on the 5th of April, 1680, in the fifty-third year of 8” 
his age. 

Though the son of a powerful chief, he had begun life as a 
daring and artful captain of banditti, had ripened into si cnerec- 
a skilful general and an able statesman, and left a *: 
character which has never since been equalled or approached 
by any of his countrymen. The distracted state of the neigh- 
bouring countries presented openings by which an inferior 
leader might have profited ; but it required a genius like his to 
avail himself as he did of the mistakes of Aurangs{b, by kindling 
a zeal for religion and, through that, a national spirit among 
the Marattas. It was by these feelings that his government 
was upheld after it passed into feeble hands, and was kept 
together, In spite of numerous internal disorders, until it had 
established its supremacy over the greater part of India. 
Though a predatory war, such as he conducted, must necessarily 
inflict extensive misery, his enemies bear witness to his anxiety 
to mitigate the evils of it by humane regulations, which were 
strictly enforced. His devotion latterly degenerated into ex- 
travagances of superstition and austerity, but seems never to 
have obscured his talents or soured his temper.' 

When Sambaji returned from the Mogul camp, he was again 
placed in confinement at Pandlla, and was there when yagnecess- 
his father died. This circumstance, and some ex- {0 attempt 
pressions of wneasiness which had fallen from Sivaji Sabet 
regarding the future conduct of his eldest son, offered a pretext 
for alleging that he designed the succession for the second, 


‘ CAuranzzib did not attempt to cun- ing to destroy the ancient sovereignties uf 
ceal either hix own satisfaction at Sivajia India. My armies have been employed 
death or the merits of the foe. “He was,” against him for nineteen years, and 
he said, “a great captain, andthe only one nevertheless his state has been always 
who has hal the maynanimity to raisea increasing.” (Orme’s Fragments. )—ED.] 
new kinzdom while [ have been endeavour- 
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executions were increased by other causes. He neglected or 
persecuted his father’s ministers; while he threw his gives nim- 
own affairs, without reserve, into the hands of Calusha, fiyhia” 
a Bramin from Hindostan, who had gained his favour 
by encouraging his vices, as well as by his insinuating manners 
and superficial accomplishments. 

With the aid of this counsellor he eagerly prosecuted his 
operations against Jinjera (A.D. 1682). He endeavoured pass at 
to construct a mound to connect the island with the ‘ir 
mainland, and he afterwards attempted an assault by means 
of boats. All his exertions were in vain; and when he was 
constrained to raise the siege, the Abyssinians increased his 
mortification by sallying out and plundering his villages. They 
soon after injured him still more sensibly by entirely defeating 
his fleet at sea. Exasperated by these affronts, he charged the 
Europeans settled on the coast with having contributed to 
produce them: he began hostilities in person against the Portu- 
guese, with whom Sivaji had also been at war, and nearly 
proceeded to the same extremity with the English, although 
they had hitherto always been treated as friends. These petty 
operations were interrupted by attacks from the Moguls, the 
precursors of the appearance of Aurangzib. Sambaji’s Decline of 
chiets had uot been entirely inactive in the Deckan the Deckan. 
during his own occupation with the Abyssinians; but great 
relaxation had = been imtroduced into discipline, and it was 
Increased, along with all other disorders, by the habits to which 
the raja had given himself up. His whole time was spent in 
idleness and debauchery; the vast treasures left by Sivaji were 
soon dissipated; and, although Calusha added to the general 
disaflection by increasing the land revenue, the income of the 
state Was Inadequate to its expenditure. The troops, left long 
In arrears, appropriated the plunder taken on expeditions to 
their own use, and degenerated from the comparatively regular 
bands of Sivaji into the hordes of rapacious and destructive 
treehooters which they have ever since remained. 

By this time Aurangzib had made his treaty with the raéna 
of Oudiptr; and, after leaving a detachment to ravage *-?- 1%: 
the Jodpur territory, moved with the whole force of his Aumaszib 
Ginpire tothe conquest of the Deckan. the Deckan, 

It would appear to have been sound policy for Aurangzib to 
nave combined with the kings of Bijéptir and Golcénda His views. 
In putting down Sambaji, and restoring the tranquillity of the 
Deckan ; but he, perhaps, thought that those monarchs were 
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unusual food, and lost a great portion of his men by an epidemic 
which broke out at WAlwa, near Mirich, on the Kishna, where he 
encamped for the period of the rains. 

When the season opened he was directed to enter the territory 
of Bij&pur from the south-west,.so as to co-operate prvesion of 
with Prince Azam, who, after failing in his expedition 4‘ 
against the forts, was despatched with a powerful army to invade 
Bijépur ; while Aurangzib himself advanced to Ahmednagar, 
leaving a reserve under Kh&n Jehan at Aurangdbdd. «». 1068s. 

This movement gave Sambaji an opportunity to retaliate the 
invasion of his country. He gradually assembled a body samba 
of horse in the north of the Céncan, behind the right craniey 
flank of Aurangz{b’s armies, which from thence moved ros's reat. 
rapidly along their rear, sacked and burned the great city of 
Burhanpur, and then drew off again to the Céncan, leaving all 
the country through which it had passed in a blaze. So secret 
as well as rapid were the movements of this body, that Khan 
Jehan, marching on a point where he thought to intercept it, 
found himself entirely off the line of its retreat. 

Meanwhile Prince Azam had taken Séléptr, and was advancing 
towards Bij&puir; but he found himself unable to cope with 
the army that was sent out to oppose him, and was compelled 
to retreat bevond the Bima ; while Méazzim, too weak to attempt 
any movement by himself, was obliged to wait for reinforce- 
ments, by which he was escorted to Ahmednagar with the wreck 
of lis fine army. 

After these failures Aurangzib advaneed in person to Sdlaptr, 
and seut on Prinee Azam with his army reinforced : Failure of 
although the distance was so short, the Bejéptir troops of Bijapur. 
cut off the prince's supplies, and would have destroyed his army 
Ifa large convey of grain had not been skilfully condueted into 
his camp by Ghézi ud din.® The impression he made was still 
stall, until Aurangzib, at a later period, moved on to «>. 1636. 
the stege in person. 

[t was im the present stage of the war that the Marattas, 
secing the Moguls drawn off to the south, made another Sambaji 
bold inroad mto the territory m their rear, plundered Baréch. 
the city of Bardch, and retreated after ravaging the adjoining 
part of Guzerat. It is not clear whether Sambaji sent out this 
expedition from motives of his own, or in concert with the 
Deckan kings. He had about this time entered into a defensive 
wlianee with the king of Goleénda ; and on this fact becoming 


* The ancestor of the present Nizam. 
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ceasing to be a capital, was soon reduced to the deserted cepital, ana 
condition in which it now stands.® monarchy. 


No sooner had Bij&pur fallen than Aurangzfb determined to 
break the peace with Golcénda; and the means he 
employed were as base as the design was perfidious. >oak ae 
He drew his army near on pretext of a pilgrimage, an 
he obtained jewels and gifts of all sorts from the unfortunate 
king, anxious at any cost to purchase his friendship, or at least 
his compassion ; but during all this interval he was intriguing 
with the ministers of Golcénda, and debauching the troops ; 
and when his plot was ripe for execution, he published a mani- 
festo denouncing the king as a protector of infidels, and soon 
after laid siege. to his fort. From this moment Abél Hasan 
seemed to cast aside his effeminacy ; and, though deserted by 
his troops, he bravely defended Golcénda for seven months, till 
it also was given up by treachery; and he then bore x». 1087 
his misfortunes with a dignity and resignation that ai eee 
has endeared his memory to his subjects and their So 
descendants even to this ‘day. 

During this siege, the unsleeping suspicions of Anrangstb 
were stirred up by some indiscreet communications Tmprisons 
between Abt] Hasan and Prince Méazzim. The object Mésssim. 
of this intercourse was to procure the prince’s intercession with 
his father; but to Aurangzib it appeared to afford a confirma- 
tion of all his former surmises, and he lost no time in securing 
Moéazzim, who remained in more or less strict confinement for 
nearly seven years. Méazzim seems never to have given any 
cause for these alarms. All accounts give him credit. for caution 
and moderation. Bernier says, no slave could be more obedient, 
or sce more devoid of ambition: he, however, hints that this 
was rather too ike Aurangzib’s own conduct in his youth, and 
perhaps the same reflection may have occurred to the emperor.? 


heen poisoned by Aurangzib. Mr. Morley 
(Cutalogue, p. 78) says that he died in 
1600. —Ep.] 

* The walls, which are of hewn stone, 


remarkable for its elegant and graceful 
architecture ; but the chief feature in the 
scene is the mausoleum of Mohummud 
Adil Shah, the dome of which fills the eye 


and very lofty, are to this day entire, 
and, being surmounted by the cupolas 
and minarets of public buildings, still 
present tothe spectator, from without, the 
appearance of a flourishing city; but 
within, all is svlitude, silence, and deso- 
lation. The deep moat, the double ram- 
part, and the ruins of the splendid palaces 
in the citadel, attest the former magni- 
ficence of the court. The great mosque 
ia a vrand edifice, and the tomb of Ibra- 
him Adil Shib, already mentioned, ia 


from every point of view; and, though 
in itself entirely devoid of ornament, ite 
enormous dimensions and austere simpli- 
city invest it with an air of melancholy 
grandeur, which harmonises with the 
wreck and desolation that surround it.” 
(Grant Duff. vol. i. p. 340.) One is at a 
loss, in seeing these ruins, to conjecture 
how so small a state could have main- 
tained such a capital. 
* Bernier, vol. i. p. 120. 
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Prince Akber, disgusted with his manners, and hoping 
nothing from such an ally, quitted his court and re- Prince 
paired to Persia, where he lived till a.p. 1706. The woreda 
chiefs exerted themselves individually against the Moguls, not- 
withstanding the inefficiency of their r4ja ; but, in spite of their 
resistance, the open country belonging to the Marattas was 
gradually taken possession of, and Aurangz{b was preparing for 
a systematic attack on the forts, when the activity of one of his 
officers unexpectedly threw his principal enemy into samba 
his hands. Sambaji was enjoying himself, with a soner. 
small party of attendants, in a favourite. pleasure-house, at 
Sangaméswar in the Céncan, when intelligence of his un- 
guarded situation was brought to Tokarrab Khén, the Mogul 
officer at Céléptr." Though this place is only fifty or sixty 
miles from Sangaméswar, it is separated from it by the range 
of Gh&ts ; and as Tokarrab Kh4n was only a governor of a 
district, his neighbourhood (if it could so be called) gave little 
uneasiness to Sambaji or those about him. Being an active 
and enterprising soldier, he set off with a small body of troops, 
and took his measures so well that he reached Sangaméswar 
before his march was suspected. Sambaji might still have 
escaped, for, before his house was surrounded, some of his 
followers ran in with information of the arrival of the Moguls ; 
but Sambaji was in a state of intoxication, and replied by 
threatening them with punishment for such insulting intelli- 
erence, Soon after, Tokarrab made his appearance ; most of the 
attendants fled ; Calusha was wounded in endeavouring to save 
his master; and both were made prisoners, and sent in triumph 
to the imperial head-quarters.” 

They were led through the camp on camels, amidst the din 
of drums and other noisy instruments, and surrounded by an 
innumerable multitude who floeked to see their dreaded enemy : 
and, after being exhibited before Aurangzib, they were ordered 
into confinement. Aurangzib probably intended to spare his 
prisoner, for a time at least, as an instrument for gaining 
possession of his forts: but Sambaji, now roused to a sense of 
his degradation, courted death, and rephed to an invitation to 
hecome a Mussulman by language so insulting to the emperor, 
wud so impions towards his prophet, than an order was given for 

"Grant Duff. From a letter in the his orders. Tokarrab, by that letter, 
Raking Kardim (the forty-firat in the — seems to have been besieging Parnala. 
India House copys, it appears that the ? Calusha is generally, but erroneously, 


lan originated with Aurangzib himself, — believed to have betrayed his master. 
and was excented in strict conformity to 
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his arrival, and assumed the title of r&ja, on the ground of the 
captivity of his nephew. He was fortunate in an ad- gyre ot 
viser in Prill4d, one of the Bramin ministers, who had ‘sfe=<e 
sufficient talents to gain an ascendency over the other the bares, 
ministers and chiefs, and judgment to see that it was not de- 
sirable, even if it had been practicable, to do more than give a 
common scope to the general efforts. 

Without the pervading genius of Sivaji, the Marattas would 
never have been formed into a nation ; but now, when all were 
animated by one spirit, the nature of the people, and their mode 
of war, required that it should be left to operate by individual 
exertions. The plan best adapted to them was, to bend before 
a blow, to offer nothing tangible for the enemy to.attack, and 
to return to the charge with undiminished vigour whenever it 
suited them to take the part of assailants. Accordingly, their 
chiefs who were in possession of lands lost no time in making 
their submission to the Mogul, and none were louder in pro- 
fessions of zeal and attachment than they; but they almost all 
kept up a communication with the rebels, allowed their retainers 
to join them, even sent parties secretly, under their own rela- 
tions, to share in plundering expeditions, and did more mischief 
as spies and hollow confederates than they could have done as 
open enemies. The soldiers also, when they had no efficient 
government or regular treasury to look to, formed each his 
own plan for his individual profit. The thirst for plunder was 
always the strongest passien of the nation, from the first 
robbers under Sivaji to the most opulent-times of the monarchy. 
Their only word for a victory is, “to plunder the enemy’’; and 
though they readily combine for common objects, yet even then 
the mass is moved by each man’s eagerness for his separate 
booty. When this spirit was called into activity, it required 
but a moderate interference on the part of the government to 
vive it a direction that rendered it more formidable than the 
courage of disciplined armies. 

When the Maratta government appeared to have been ex- 
pelled from the Deckan, Aurangzib despatched Zulfikar zaacar 
Khan. the son of Assad Kh&n, who had distinguished 55s sent 
himself by the capture of Ré&ighar, to give it its death- 7™' 1. 
hlow by the reduction of Jinji.’ Zulfikar, on his arrival, found 

4 (“ Aurangzib, after the reduction of he could not quit the Deckan for the rest of 
Bijapur and Haiderabad, and the taking his life. He often lamented the necessity 
of Samba, remained to finish some objects of the relaxation which his abeence occa- 


which then appeared easily attainable, but sioned in the government of Hindostan, 
afterwards extended in such a chain that and would frequently say to his confi- 
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It was now that the Mogul and Maratta systems of war were 
fairly brought into competition, and it soon appeared Qonparison 
with which side the advantage lay. The long tran- %{s Moga! 
quillity and mild government and manners established “™* 
by Akber, and the greater mixture with the Hindds, first began 
to soften the character of the northern conquerors of India. 
The negligence of Jeh&ngir’s reign, and the internal quiet of 
Shéh Jeh&n’s, were respectively unfavourable to discipline and 
to military spirit; and by the time we are speaking of, both 
were very sensibly impaired. The nobles had far advanced 
towards the sloth and effeminacy for which they have since 
been noted, and even those who retamed their energy were 
unsuited to active service. They all went imto the field m 
coats of wadding, that would resist a sword, and over that chain 
or plate armour ; and were mounted on large and showy horses, 
with huge saddles, and ample housings of cloth or velvet, from 
which many streamers of different-coloured satin, and often pairs 
of the bushy ox-tails of Tibet, hung down on each side. The 
horse's neck, and all the harness, were loaded with chains, bells, and 
ornaments of the precious metals ; and as each soldier imitated his 
superior, as far as his means would admit, they formed a cavalry 
admirably fitted- to prance in a procession, and not ill-adapted to 
a charge in a pitehed battle, but not capable of any long exertion, 
and still less of any continuance of fatigue and hardship. 

To their individual inefficiency was added a total relaxation 
of discipline. In spite of all Aurangzib’s boasted vigilance, the 
grossest abuses had crept into the military department. Many 
ofhcers only kept up half the number of their men, and others 
filled the ranks with their menials and slaves. Such comrades 
corrupted the soldiers by their example, and extinguished spirit 
by degrading the military character. The indulgence and 
connivance necessary for chiefs so conscious of their own de- 
linquencies completed the ruin of their troops. They could 
neither be got to keep watch nor to remain alert on picket ; and 
their sluggish habits would have prevented them ever turning 
out on an emergency, even if the time required to adjust their 
bulky housings and heavy defensive armour had not put it out 
of the question. 

The emperor's camp-equipage was in all the pomp of peaceful 


"*The Frenchman praised the.high. failed to do either.” (Gemelli Carreri 
pay, and said the service was diversion; ig Churchill's Collection, vol. iv. See also 
nobody would fight or keep watch, and the Bondéla Narrative in Scott's Deckan, 
only turfeited a day's pay when they _ vol. ii.) 
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Moguls in darkness, till they were suddenly assailed: on the line 
of march, and saw the camels and cattle, carrying the grain and 
stores they were escorting, swept off in a moment. They would 
then form a compact body, to protect those which were carrying 
treasure ; but with such a prize before them, the Marattas were 
irresistible : the party were generally obliged to take post ; the 
Marattas cut off the communications, and perhaps even the 
water ; and, at the end of a day or two, the Moguls were obliged 
to surrender; the men were stripped of their horses and their 
valuables, and the chiefs detained for a ransom. 

As Aurangzib drew a great proportion of his recruits and 
treasnres from Hindostan, Santaji and Danajf threw themselves 
between his army and that country. They intercepted several 
cenvoys, defeated more than one detachment, and gained such 
a superiority that the Moguls began to change their «»- 160. 
contempt for them into fear and dread. | 

In this state of discouragement, Aurangzib perceived the 
necessity of adopting some ineasure which, if it did not siceorsinj: 
bring the war to an end, might recover his reputation, cmmmitted 
and restore the spirit of his troops. He resolved on Ambekheh 
the vigorous prosecution of the operations against Jinji: he had 
withdrawn Cambakhsh from Wakinkeré, and he now sent that 
prince with a fresh army to assume the conduct of the siege ; 
but. according to his usual practice, he appointed Assad Khan, 
the father of Zulfikar Khan, to serve with him, and ap. 164 
committed the real direction of all operations to those noblemen. 
This arrangement disgusted both parties : the prince tof 
was displeased at the little solid authority intrusted to 2 #*«- 
im, and the others thought it hard that Zulfikér should be 
deprived of the dignity of the command and the honour of the 
victory.” 

So completely was Zulfikaér led away by his resentment, that 
he listened to overtures from the Maratta Bramins 4, otetructs 
(ever on the wateh to profit by such dissensions) ; and “ae 
by indecisive operations on his own part, as well as by affording 
intelligence to the enemy, he enabled them to spin out the 
siege for no less than three years. 

At the end of that time Santaji Gérpara resolved on a bold 
attempt fo relieve his raja. Leaving the rest of the Santaji Gér- 
Maratta hordes to keep Aurangzib in occupation, he pare sdvan- 
called in Danaji Jadu, and set off for Jinji with 20,000 the siere. 
of their best cavalry. He passed rapidly through ~” mr 

'* Grant Duff; Khift Khan ; and the Bondéla Narrative in Scots's Deckan.’ 
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assumed a desultory character. Zalfik4r levied contributions 
at Tanjore ; and Santajf totally destroyed a very strong toressed 
Mogul detachment, under an officer of rank and repu- of ZAifikér. 
tation, near Chitaldrig in the Mysore: other conflicts took place 
with various success, in different parts of the country; but the 
general result must have been favourable to the Moguls, «». se. 
as they were able, in the end, to resume the siege of Jinji. 

During the operations in the field, Zulfikér performed the 
part of a zealous and able officer; but, on recommencing He zuows 
the siege, he renewed his intercourse with the Marattas, bat 7 
and evidently made it his object to protract the fall of operstton. 
the place.” 

But it was difficult to carry on such practices under a prince 
of Aurangzib’s penetration; and in the course of the Resentment 
next year, Zilfikér found that he must either take Jinj{i perce. 
or expect to be recalled in disgrace. He performed a last act 
of friendship in advising R4ja R&m to escape; and then, prose- 
cuting his operations with vigour and in earnest, he jsiy sree, 
before long made himself master of the fortress. a.m 1608. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FROM 1698 TO THE DEATH OF AURANGZEB. 


THE unexpected recovery of Zulfikar’s strength, which had put 
it in his power to renew the siege, was probably occa- Dissensions 
sioned by dissensions among the Marattas, which now Maratea. 
broke into an open quarrel. Danaji J&du had fallen ont with 
Santaji, and had received the support of the r&ja, who was 
jealotts of the renown of the latter chief; and as Santaji was 
nnpopular, in consequence of his attempts to keep up discipline, 
a party was formed in his own camp, he was compelled Murder of 

to fly, and was at length overtaken and put to death Gérpera. 

on the spot.* Before this catastrophe, R&ja R&m had takes the 


, , field in 
established his residence at Sattéra, and he now pereon. 


“All Zulfikar’s intrigues with the 
enemy appear from Maratta MSS. referred 
to by Captain Grant Duff, and are asserted 
(probably on similar authority procured 
at Mysore) by Colonel Wilks. They are 
unknown to the writers on the Mogul 
side ; but the Bondéla accuses Zulfikar of 
purposely prolonging the war. His object, 


probably, was to retain bis large command 
and important position until the deatho 
the emperor, which his very advanced age 
made men expect to be of early occurrence. 

* [His grand-nephew was the Moréri 
Réo of Guti, often mentioned in the Car- 
natic wars of the English.—Ep. } 
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This event had little effect on the war. 
his plan, and in the course of the next four or five years A 
had taken almost all the principal forts possessed by the 
Marattas. Many of the sieges were long and bloody,’ and various 
expedients and stratagems were employed by both parties in the 
conduct of them; but they were too monotonous to bear descrip- 
tion, and the result was as has been stated. 

In reviewing these laborious undertakings, it is impossible not 
to admire the persevering spirit with which Aurangzib got ena 
bore up against the difficulties and misfortunes that Deere, 
overshadowed his declining years. He was near sixty- 4vs=e=. 
five when he crossed the Nerbadda to begin on this long war, and 
had attained his eighty-first year before he quitted his canton- 
ment at Birmapiri. The fatigues of marches and sieges Dificulics 
were little suited to such an age; and, in spite of the shipsto 
display of luxury in his camp-equipage, he suffered wasexposed. 
hardships that would have tried the constitution of a younger 
man. While he was yet at Birmapiri, a sudden flood of the Bima 
overwhelmed his cantonment in the darkness of the night; and 
during the violence of one of those falls of rain which are only 
seen in tropical climates, a great portion of the cantonment 
was swept away, and the rest laid under water: the alarm 
and confusion increased the evil; 12,000 persons are said to 
have perished. and horses, camels, and cattle without number. 
The emperor himself was in danger, the inundation rising over 
the elevated spot which he occupied, when it was arrested (as 
his courtiers averred) by the efficacy of his prayers. A similar 
disaster was produced by the descent of a torrent during the 
siege of Parh, the fort he took next after Sattéra; and, indeed, 
the storms of that inclement region must have exposed him to 
many sufferings, during the numerous rainy seasons he spent 
within it. The impassable streams, the flooded valleys, the 
miry bottoms, and narrow ways caused still greater difficulties 
when he was in motion, compelled him to halt where no pro- 
Visions were to be had, and were so destructive to his cattle as 
sometimes entirely to cripple his army. The violent heats, in 
tents and during marches, were distressing at other seasons, 
aud often rendered overpowering by failure of water: general 


Aurangzib went on with 


none tak- 


' Aurangzib writes thus of one of them 
to his son, Prinee Azam : ‘You will have 
received swccounts of the calamities of the 
siege of Keélna, and of the unheard-of 
condition and intolerable sufferings of the 
followers of Islam. Praise be to God that 


the afflictions of this devout band have 
at length been brought to a conclusion !” 
He then prays for happy results, and as- 
cribes the past disasters to a judgment on 
his own wickedness and neglect. (Thirty- 


eighth note of the Dastiir ul A ml.) 
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prevent their feeling the irksomeness of their situation. To similar 
motives also, though partly to his natural disposition, nd courtiers. 
must be attributed the considerate manner in which he treats 
his officers, and the sort of court which he appears to pay to all 
of them : he condoles with their loss of relations, inquires about 
their illnesses, confers honours in a flattering manner, makes 
his presents more acceptable by the gracious way in which they 
are given, and scarcely ever passes a censure without softening 
it by some obliging expression. His extreme leniency to all 
offences that do not touch his power or his religious prejudices 
seems also to have had its source in an unwillingness to make 
enemies, no less than in the real easiness of his temper. After 
all, he does not seem to have been successfal in winning attach- 
ment: and with his sons, he seems at heart to have trusted 
much more to fear than affection. Though he released Méazzim 
after seven years’ imprisonment (a.p. 1694), he seems always to 
have regarded him with dislike and apprehension. He sent 
him to the remote government of CAbul, constantly resisted his 
wishes to return, even for a time, and endeavoured to engage 
him in an expedition which might carry him to the most distant 
part of his province, and might completely absorb his resources. 
He at first approved of the seizure of Cémbakhsh, though after- 
wards convinced of his innocence: and his behaviour on one 
occasion to his favourite, Prince Azam, shows at once his policy 
in the management of his sons, and his innate love of artifice 
and dissimulation. Having imbibed a suspicion that this prince 
was meditating independence, he sent for him to court ; and, as 
the prince made excuses and showed alarm, he offered to meet 
him slightly attended on a hunting-party. Azam, on this, set 
out, and Anrangzib secretly surrounded the place of meeting 
with chosen troops: as the prince got more and more within 
his toils, the old emperor found a succession of pretences for 
requiring him gradually to diminish the number of his attend- 
ants, until, when he reached the place where his father was, 
they were reduced to three persons. As nobody offered to under- 
take the duty, he was obliged to leave two of his companions 
to hold his horses ; and he and the remaining attendant were 
disarmed before they were admitted to the royal presence. On 
this he gave himself up for lost, and had no doubt that he was 
doomed to a long or perpetual imprisonment. But when he 
was introdnced to his father, he was received with an affection- 
ate embrace. Aurangzib, who was prepared for shooting, gave 
his loaded gun to him to hold, and then led him into a retired 
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obtaining them from a distance were cnt off by the emptiness 
of the treasury.’ 

Notwithstanding vast remittances from Hindostan, the 
finances had long since fallen into confusion ; and OS picortur of 
their state became more painful, Anrangzib withdrew "eSussce 
his attention from them." He was irritated by applications for 
arrears of pay, and used peevishly to answer such demands by 
saying that he did not want the troops, and if they were not 
pleased with the service they might quit it.’ He even disbanded 
some bodies of horse, with the intention of easing the finances. 
But regular pay was indispensable to troops situated like his ; 
and when it had been long withheld, they began to break into 
open matinies, which were quieted by temporary expedients.* 

All his difficulties were increased as the Marattas drew closer 
round the army. At times they plundered up to the Grand memy 
very skirts of the camp, intercepted the snpplies, BA teak CS 
carried off the cattle, cut up the foragers, insulted the ™** 
pickets, and made it impossible for any one to show his head 
ont of the lines without a powerful escort. If any ordinary de- 
tachment was sent to cheek them, they repelled or destroyed it. 
If a great effort was made, they yanished ; and perhaps did not 
again appear till they had plundered some distant town, and 
left time for their pursuers to weary themselves by forced 
marches in a wrong direction.? They now treated the power 
of the emperor with derision. Those in his service mixed and 
feasted with those opposed to him, and on such occasions they 
used to mimic the pompous manners and devout ejaculations of 
the Mussulmans, and to pray with mock solemnity for long life 
to their best patron, Aurangzib. So low was the emperor 
reduced, that he was persuaded by Cémbakhsh to authorise 
overtures to the enemy ; and if the negotiations had not been 


+ [“ Contributions were now levied in 
lien of regular revenue,.and the parties 
sent to collect supplies committed great 
excesses. ‘The collectors of the jizya ex- 


Carreri, in 1695, says the troops were 
paid punctually every two month, and 


would not bear any irregularity. 
" He writes on one oceasion to Ziil- 


torted imillions from the farmers, and sent 
only a small part to the treasury. When- 
ever the emperor appointed a jagirddr, the 
Marattas appointed another to the same 
district, so that every place had two 
masters. The farmers left off cultivating 
round than would barely subsist 









for want of empl 
108.)—Ep. 
Ab's letters, and Khéfi Khén. 
hin, ‘The army was for a 
ne very regularly paid. Gemelli 





fikér Kho, that he is stunned with the 
clamour of * these infernal foot-soldie: 
who are like crows in an in- 
vaded rookery. In another letter he re- 
minds him of the wants of the exchequer, 
and presses him to search for hidden 
treasures, and to hunt out any that may 
have fallen into the hands of individuals. 
Many of his notes dwell on his pecuniary 
embarrasaments. 

* Bondéla Narrative, in Soott’s Deckan, 
vol. ii 
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prevailed on by Azam’s importunity to allow him to pay him a 
visit on his way to his new government of Malwa,” yet one of 
the last exertions of his authority was to compel the prince to 
proceed on his journey, and to prevent his finding any excuse 
for remaining about the court. He had just before sent off 
C4mbakhsh to Bfjdéptr, but this seems rather to have been 
done to gratify Azam than from any apprehensions of his own. 

These measures had not long been completed before he be- 
came sensible that his end was approaching. In this si, seems 
awful moment he wrote, or dictated; a letter to Prince proaah 
Azam, in which his worldly counsels and his adieus are 
mixed with broken sentences, giving utterance to the feelings of 
remorse and terror with which his soul was agitated, and which 
he closes with a sort of desperate resignation,— ‘Come what 
come may, I have launched my vessel on the waves.” ... 
“ Farewell! farewell! farewell !”’ 

He also wrote to his youngest, and latterly his favourite, son 
Caémbakhsh. His letter, as to a much younger man, is more 
one of advice and admonition than that to Azam. It shows 
that he retained his favourite habits to the last. “ Your cour- 
tiers,” he says, “however deceitful, must not be ill-treated: it is 
necessary to gain vour views by gentleness and art,” etc. Even 
in this letter, his sense of his own situation breaks out from 
time to time. Wherever I look I see nothing but the Divinity.” 

... "IT have committed numerous crimes, and I know not 
with what punishments I may be seized.” . . . . “The agonies 
of death come upon me fast.” .... ‘Iam going. Whatever 
good or evil I have done, it was for you.” It must have been 
about the same time that he drew up a sort of will, which was 
found under his pillow on his death. He there recommends 
that Méazzim should be recognised as emperor, and that he and 
Azam should divide the empire: one taking the northern and 
eastern provinces, with Delhi for his capital; and the other 
Agra. with all the country to the south and south-west of it, 
including all the Deckan, except the kingdoms of Golcénda and 
Bijapur. These last were assigned to Cémbakhsh.* 


" [* Guzerdt had at the same time been 
given to his eldest son, Biddr Bakht.” 
(Iradat Ahdn.)—En.] 

= JT have taken the translation in Scott's 
Deckan, vol. i. page 8, of the Memoirs, 
though the vriginal of it must have dif- 
fered in sume slight particulars from the 
Persian copy at the India House. 

* Ee lett another will, seemingly pre- 
pared when under less agitation. It con- 


tains some general maxims of government, 
and instructions about his funeral; the 
expense of which was to be defrayed by 
a sum of four rupees and a half (about 
ten shillings), saved from the prite of 
caps which he had made and sold. Eight 
bundred and five rupees, which he had 
gained by copying Korins, was to be 
given to the poor. (See Asiatic Register 
for 1801.) 
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often expresses his contempt for the assumed sanctity of fakirs 
and dervises. 

His government is a system of continual mistrust : every man’s 
character is secretly investigated, and colleagues are so selected 
that each may be a check on his neighbour ; yet there never was 
& prince so much cheated or so ill-served. 

The coldness of his heart is conspicuous in the manner in 
which he receives the accounts of the death of his oldest and 
most intimate friends. In so long a life such events often 
occur, and they always draw forth some pious or philosophical 
reflection, followed up by strict orders to seize on the property 
of the deceased, to see that none is embezzled, to hunt out 
all deposits, and to be careful in recovering all outstanding 
debts. 

His letters almost invariably include some poetical quotation, 
or some verse from the Korfén. They are sometimes His eters 
familiar, and even jocose, especially those to his sons. One, 
written after he was eighty, ends with some burlesque verses, of 
two or three words long, each of which gives a ludicrous descrip- 
tion of the present occupations of some one of the principal people 
about his court.'® 

Gemelli Carreri, who saw Aurangzib in the seventy-eighth 
vear of his age, describes him as of low stature, slender, and 
stooping with age, with a long nose and a round beard, the white- 
ness of which was more visible on his olive skin. He was dressed 
in plain white muslin, with one emerald of great size in his tur- 
ban. He stood amidst his omrahs, leaning on a staff; received 
petitions, read them without spectacles, endorsed them with his 
own hand, “and, by his cheerful smiling countenance, seemed to 
be pleased with the employment.” ” 

Of all the kings of India, Aurangzib is the most admired among 
the Mussulinans. There are few who are quite blind to the lustre 
of Akber’s character, but fewer still whose deliberate judgment 
would not give the preference to Aurangzib. 

There are some unconnected events which should not: y:,ceaneous 
be entirely omitted in an account of this reign. transactions. 


'§ There are three collections of his 
letters :—First, the “ Kalimdt i Taibdt,”’ 
published by one of his chief secretaries, 
Eniyat Ullah: second, the “ Rakdim i 
Karam,” by the son uf another secretary ; 
andl third, the “ Dastur ul Am] Agdéhi.” 
collected from all quarters thirty-eight 
years after his death. The two first col- 
lection profesa to le merely the rough 


drafts or notes which he wrote with his 
own hand for his secretaries. Most of 
the third collection have the same ap- 
pearance. They are without dates or 
order, and are often obscure, from their 
brevity, and our ignorance of the subjects 
alluded to. 

‘™ Gemelli Carreri, in Church, vol. iv 
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being condietedd with vreat dignity and soad onder. ard wien 
coustdesable olisplav of mefitary power. Phe me cetiatsed wren 
cdderk ceatlemen dm tteh clothes, aml, altienoh thes ete trae 
Janet) tere deeartriy Chae beeniie seo crite: an ewcnetoth, 3-9 g¢ 
seetos fo tive heen fiavettrebly rapressed with firete aect1?. ewe 
and nteliicenees. The Enuylish alleged, apparentiy mati: cores, 
Poot the hides stipohad been taken ba pirates, for whee tiet 
Were det answernbde sound ex platnesdd their conmeig meetes ie tere 
owe: kines came OWirttels Wis anether compar? asainst thee be 
statecs fhat thie Veul te Pure hitise PriVecsfPupes.o = see pia veo ee™ 
te Mets tienes dod rot pares, 

Nasties ops started fen dyaver Peet, sere desd cet, Pete cma ger of. 
optents Mon taer senmeees chat the Babel cotupesttsnedeed £ ° 
See Pee GUE Dat Pepe ita 

Pros cccteus that Rad Nias (tiomuh mn thts ease ie tc lates 
Pata ties cet stoaT > taoment in wWhiteh fe Was pepeoralis +. 


Sactabe tabes foo hethee of tha War dameder on Nisrancgih ba tle 


ne Orem © the caretent ert 86 Cm wee Ve: 
hah fh ue ta 8 heave tee there wer mare 9 Ad de-tea- 1° 
vos ranks chive df * sera: [0:8 
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English on both sides of India, which was of so much consequence 
in the history of the East India Company” He did not foresee 
the fature importance of those unskilfal antagonists. 


BOOK XIL 
SUCCESSORS OF AURANGZIB. 


CHAPTER I. 
TO THE ACCESSION OF MOHAMMED SHAH, 
Bahédur Shih. 


As soon as Prince Azam heard of his father’s death, he Oontest: be 
returned to camp, and within a week was proclaimed Agari and 
sovereign of all India, in perfect disregard of the late Prothan 
emperor’s will. ‘arains, 

Prince Méazzim, with better reason, assumed the crown at 
Cé&bul, with the title of Bahddur Shah; * and both brothers pre- 
pared to assert their pretensions by force of arms. In spite of 
the exhausted state of the empire, they assembled very large 
armies, and met at length not far to the south of Agra. A 
bloody battle ensned, in which Prince Azam and his 
two grown-up sons were killed, and his youngest son, 
an infant, was taken prisoner. Prince Azam had dis- ¥, 
gusted many of his principal officers by his arrogance: 5; 
among others, Assad Khdn and his son, Zilfikér Khan, 
had quitted his camp, and remained spectators of the 
contest. When the event was known, they sent their submission 
to the victor. Bahddur Shah received them graciously, and pro- 
moted them to the highest honours in the state. He showed like 
indulgence towards the other adherents of Azam Shéh; but his 
confidence was chiefly reposed in Monfm Kh&n, who had been 
his own principal officer at C&bul, and was now appointed vazir. 
Monim was an equally able and well-intentioned minister ; and 
as the king’s only fault was too great facility of temper, his acces- 
sion was welcomed by the great body of his subjects, who looked 
to some relief from the religious austerity of Aurangzib, and the 
sacrifices entailed on them by his obstinate wars. 


*[Sce Mill's History, book i. ch. 5. * [Hein also called Shh Alam I— Ep.] 
—En.] 
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Prince Cambakhsh, though a vain and véelent: seting tao 
rector hind admitted the sovereignty of Prince Azam. ace 


vai hind deen confirmed in hits BPPaAnare, betie bier ov Fzened 
i ete te aeknowledyve Bahadur Shah, and that) ki. af-- 
awibat. Cottempting dno vain te win him over by cetewce ae, 


Pe a tnorched avainst dumm te the Deeks. ane ele-fearer} 2-2 


Avot in a battle: near Heilenthad, where Cambekheh hel ¢ 
his wounds on the same day, 

The emperor's presence tno the Deckan made it) teveseary & 
Raeare  COUSider what course shoenld be alopted tewande te 


yee Marattas. [Tt was easter at this time to effint ac m- 
Decann comitedation with them than ecotuld: have bev “Xpoutad 


Stire- f the 


Mist utis from the state of affairs at Anrangzil)s death. At tna: 
Resa period Sahe, the rightful raja, was still a prisoner 1 ta 
ava Dds of the Mognis, and the government wae carpe 
ou by Tara Bai. the widow of jis nnele Raga Ram. ta the sane 
of her infant son. But thongh the necessity of having an ef 
cent chief had indneed the Marattas te place Raja Ram on ther 
throne after the taking of Ratwhar. they had not for a@ten tse 
hereditary clainyof his nephew. aud were not) pleased to eae bra 
acca eNelided! without Che same motive as before, Wirh a wre 
tu protit bay threee comrencd ine claims, Prince AZAatn, sot lie marr § 
aseratust Braliadur Sluth. released Sadho, whe Was new wroers, ct 
ated promised him peace on favourable termes if he sheeuhd ereveve! 
Moestablishing his tithe This plan was mlepted at the enggre 
tien ot Andtikar Nduinw amd completely answered ite ered. Th 
Maratta eliet’s took chith-rent sides: ane, iustened of overwhelmice 
their enemies, Whe seemed incapable of further resistance. thet 
CO Hinte civil war among themselves, and left the Mognile nepdre 
turberdat the niement of their rrenfe sf wenkness, When Rahad=° 
Shah turned his attention tu the Marattas, Sdhe seemed hk-iv 
feoprevsid in the contest: and Zaltikar, whe was now m grat 
fiveur Was genious Chat peace shonbkl be conelnded with dim, at 
theo privet the ceueesstons formerly offered by Aurangzeb. Ret 
Mee fur Neste, the vagie, theneh willing to sypee with tise fe ome, 
wtsted theta tebe vruted te Tint Baiand the whole negoemese 
1 VP ter the wereetzesed, 

On, Bahadie’s departiire die gave the vieenavalty ofthe Dkwkas 
oy ge Ce Anltiheers ated as thar chief cenlel not bw epaoved 
a wu Prem sept, dee Deett thse seedtacdeet=@ rat teen of the LoVe 
PO OSS ore ft ote Diitid’ Kohan Panui. a Patan officer alrrads 
hos Histo usted ino Auranezils war, whe was fo act ae 


tie preteens, 
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Déid followed up the view of his principal, and concluded o 
personal agreement with Sého, consenting that the chout (or 
fonrth) should be paid while he remained in office, but Maxey 
stipulating that it should be collected by agents of is ww Mura 
own, without the interference of the Marattas. 

This arrangement kept the Deckan quiet till the end of the 
present reign, and allowed Bahddur to turn his thonghts Trane, 
to other scenes, where his exertions were scarcely less thendjpt, 
required. While he was on his march against Cémbakhsh, he 
had endeavoured to make a settlement of his disputes with the 
Rajpits. He had entered into a treaty with the rana of Ondi- 
pir, restoring all conquests, re-establishing religions affairs on 
the footing on which they stood in Akber’s time, releasing the 
réna from the obligation to furnish a contingent in the Deckan, 
and, in fact, acknowledging his entire independence in every- 
thing but the name.’ He had concluded a treaty, apparently 
on similar terms, with Ajit Sing, the raja of Mérwar, except 
that, in the latter case, the service of the contingent was still 
retained. On Jei Sing, the rija of Jeipar (who, thongh he had 
never asserted his independence, had joined with Prince Azam 
in the late civil war), he had imposed more rigorous terms. He 
had left a garrison in his capital ; and, although he allowed 
him to command the Jeipir contingent with the army, he seems 
to have deprived him of all authority in his own principality. 
By the time the army reached the Nerbadda on its advance, 
Ajit Sing also had received some cause of offence ; and the two 
r4jas went off together, with their troops, and entered into a 
league to resist the Mogul authority. As soon as the contest in 
the Deckan was put an end to by the death of Cémbakhsh, 
Bahadur Shéh turned his attention to breaking up the confede- 
racy ; but before he reached the Rajput country, he received 
intelligence of the capture of Sirhind by the Sikhs, and of such 
ate of affairs in the Panjéb as left him no time for his 







3 and as the great obstacle to an @CCOM- peace with 
modation arose from their fears of treachery, he sent %* Power. 
his own son, Prince Azim ush Shén, to accompany them to a 
meeting which took place on the emperor’s line of march, 
and at which the rdjas appeared at the head of their own 
armies. 


‘Colonel Tod's Ldjaathdn, vole i. 2 Scott's Memoirs of Erddat Khin, 
p. 395. p. 58, Tod’s Ratjasthdn, vol. ii. p. 77, eto. 
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All their demitols Were aurecd te. and they wer pe. 


ate [Tsme, 
eH Cbobhs dett on the same footie as the ranua of Coudageess 

Tie Sikhs. avainst whom the eniperor was obliged te nas 
nee ge bd ortetually been a religions sect, Were then tet 
Meme Deiter gu tat deotn, antaed faraWer dn: cote Parnes attastteend tee ++ 
siderable polities] taflnence amonye the states of neds. 

Thetr founder, Nanak. tlourished about the endef the Miter. 
Penefal century. He was a diserpde of Rabin, and cote: quests 
erent ooaosertced Hindi deist, but hits peculiar tenet Was Go: 
versal toleration. Hye sundutatued that dlevectied, wae chy ¢. 
Coad, buroothat) forms were tmitmatertsl and that Hiseda ass 
Verne ated Mahometau Worship Were thee same om fhe epee es 4 
bometos othe Deity. 0 The spirit? thts redigten  pervettapesed te 
keep its votaries at) peace with all mankind s but suet vewe 
comprehensive charity. were partienlarly odtens te: the ttsded 
partoef the Mahometans : and aceortincdy, after the se? fim 
silenth inereased for more thai aw century it exettedd the peaks 
of the Massulinan geverninent. aged ats) sprertnal chief wae p<! 
teocheath tn AsO. bese! within a venue after Che tlewesame: of Akte® 
Teoma This oaetoof tyranny ctiaied the Sikhs from ith 
Ive qitetists dnftee finatiead warrrers,  Thoes teck up arms aud-* 
Har Gtovtid. the son oof Chete tasarts read peontuth, Wier Ine, tows: 
them: With dts wi sprit revenue mee) of hatred ter 20-2 
Copp Pessers, Peete Teo cuperta Chetibes ef thie weVe Pt mar, ° 
Sikiie were expelled: from the seigpbonrheod of Lasher, wos 
lied fotttvertes beeen: Chem seat. aid ceestratned feo fake > fae os 
fieoheethern tnetutuins. Notwithstanding diss: nsteme Bhs. 
Poreodces coat) satnmeotrer Chreetuesedves. thes comtamnead Clete selsbrme watt 
te the Miarssidiiaus, ated confttenied their imiartial habite, itr 
loeb Tlie deve ston € (0, J tiv eo) of Ceuru Cees tied. the: wTacr 
Were ee sete! Hhar Grovirel and the teuth sprrtnal . no? 
we . i” freee Nauak, Tits lesuedr first copcerved tthe nia .€ 
fertedne the Sakti tiitee no opelpesters omned mtligas- 

peste Wenlti. outed one cteed tis destem with o¢.- 
evetonath spit ofa Geren lawerver, 

|. i.t “eupée tie Lurtirbaers af hits soetets, he abmehiehiest vs 

pstieettvgs ef acest reftsetier ifs Haetike-rs, miriittisg a. 
eeovetts, Wretset Miashometan oor Himda. Brass 
(hutebis toa pe thet ceghaligy s Wiithe, te Ppreser¥e 1s UGIV, oe 
rate Sedoc pectin odtess and peentar niauners, by whieh o's 


}° . » AL. 1, | a heccea e ‘ ™ . Ua: «bas, ft hed, wis Be 
1. . scot Mal lms Sté 
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followers were to be distinguished from all the rest of mankind. 
Each was to be a vowed soldier from his birth or initiation, 
was always to carry steel in some form about his person, to 
wear blue clothes, allow his hair and beard to grow, and neither 
to clip nor remoye the hairs on any other part. of his body, 

Reverence for the Hindi gods and respect for Bramins were 
maintained, and the slanghter of kine was most positively for- 
bidden ; but all other prohibitions relating to food and liquors 
were abolished ; the usual forms of worship were laid aside ; 
new modes of salutation, and new ceremonies on the principal 
events of life were introdueed;" and so effectual was the 
change operated on the people, that the Sikhs have now (after 
parting with several of their singularities) as distinct a national 
character as any of the original races in India. They are tall 
and thin, dark for so northern a people, active horsemen, and 
good matchlockmen : they are still all soldiers, but no longer 
fanatics ; though unpolished, they are frank and sociable, and 
are devoted to pleasure of every description and degree. 

Far different was their character under Guru Govind, when 
they were filled with zeal for their faith and ranconr They sre 
against their enemies, and were prepared to do or atfint. 
suffer anything to promote the success of their cause. But their 
nambers were inadequate to accomplish their plans of resistance 
and revenge: after a long struggle, Guru Govind saw his 
strongholds taken; his mother and his children massacred, and 
his followers slain, mutilated, or dispersed. His misfortunes 
i red his reason, or at least destroyed his energy; for so little 
formidable had he become, that he was allowed to enter the 
Mogul dominions unmolested, and was murdered by a private 
enemy, at Nandér, in the Deckan But although it is some- 
times possible to crush a religion even after it has taken root, 
it can only be done by long and steady persecution, and that 
the internal disturbances of the Moguls prevented their 
applying. 

Their severities only exalted the fanaticism of the Sikhs, and 
inspired a gloomy spirit of vengeance, which soon Their 
broke out into fury. Under a new chief named 
Banda, who had been bred a religious ascetic, and oe: 
who combined a most sanguinary disposition with Bese 
bold and daring counsels, they broke from their 4 Bands 





* Sir J. Maleolm, a Researches, _p. 263. The latter author states that Guru 
p , 284, 288, Govind hada small command in the 
* Sir J., Malcolin. Forster's Travels, service, which ia confirmed by Khéfi 
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retreat, auel overran Che est of Che Pisujal, Ta 0 Oe ee © ee bi 
ef certelties Wherever Chev directed ther efeys. Tt. a ae 
of colupse, Were destroved, anil The: maitittcetes bette fe Pee} : Poot e 
Paagres af the Sikhs was net restramed by an vertpepde cae: - ¢ 
relisten. er by gus meres for gue or sex: whole tows. w+ 
fuassnered with wanton barkarity. and ever the beadies - 2 % 
dead were dug up and thrown out te the binds and beasts of pee: 

The principal seene of theese atrocities was Sreipod. wos: 
the Sikhs occupied, after defeating the gewernet ain a pat. Led 
battle: bat the same horrors qaiurked= ther rete: ¢lopucuss  t 6 
coltry ceust ward oof the Satlap and Jumina. tutes wipes o.e4 
penetrated as furias Seluranpor, Thes oat) leneti mastveed a 
cheek frome the dorcal autheortttes, mud retiresd te tte: CULL e 
tiie Hpper cotirse ef) thee Sut lap, between Tseliana ated *° 
monntatus,  Phids sees. at) that time, tee hisve bese teece 
prinetpal seat scam it was well smtted) tee Qhedr ecequdie:- xe 
tues hadi near and onsy retreat: from it when fired t.. lease 
The open eonntry. 

Tier refiretuent, att thre: porersertit eC US TOON, Wise of ° < 
rontindanwe 2 and oon thelr meat tneursiers thes mavageed «+ 
Comps Ws far abs the riecde Labs otirtisn of of | asa tyeet oe’, Pie belo ate, 
sodoot Delt itself an the other 


Ir Wis the extent af thiaese de-poreebiat toons tiie? tratele 28° wae 


Haba: sary for Ddaeur tee core erin Dive tn be, pore: }i- 
Cr Ce . . . ; 
aes -! women, trove: threetne Wath fheir ows lrrnatts, mo ey 8S 


oDedreroud ttreerme tee take: re-ftperes Hn ftye ith}. : Pee wal 
Teesee tiem cetfeetinidly, however, restated a ceends ear le 
rhe be exertion so amdoafter Baroda tpadat) Teqaetaa beer ceed ad 
tectuhe cefice dnt ferto at was ondy bw means eff famio. at 
Doe cetiperer cond tae te take the peace. AN deme ured eto 
tan hile Wits fle refore maf cory find? : dare abedyeeties:, tr. ™ race 
Codtpeedd fine Uittaest eNtremiities aff hatdnester utied chien}: eS 
siete thes sti cemttniedd the ode fenees  Wiaer fo 2 -e 
Theta ot, bees sedan “ape Jessy out desperate: sadls Wiss Mwede t ° 
Peep cod: Ts of frye partahkess te flats Pa | t.fe Py-vie- sf 
; | dy : i t Mies sdiucans teweh Jtrsessterl af | re f..7 | -° 
Ln i oe 8 it hee A }"’ Teeey Wie seotiece Tor be- | id .¢ 
howd seb et nets et tnaktig hamese If conspire ine wae 
Coed qecsen tal carried ethos tempi: Whe ce arene 8 


Pe TE Wits fered ©) tee wars oe Paresh ecetpye ow 


oot ab canveedY fae suse cts pesedee, areio os) as 


a es ob oteteelart Att Abas f° ee. oe 
some " . of miei WM, ore Ose. ce te nt Rha? Rew 2 on 
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Banda himself had escaped during the sally. The emperor, 
thongh sufficiently strnck by the prisoner’s selfdevotion to 
spare his life, was yet so ungenerous as to order him to be shut 
up in an iron cage and sent to Delhi, 

After this snecess, the emperor returned to Lihér, leaving a 
detachment to watch the Sikhs, and to check their depredations. 
This object was not fally attained, and the power of the Death of Ba- 
Sikhs was agan on the ascendant, when Bahddur Shah 4m ATi 
died at Lahdr, in the seventy: first lunar year of his age, xa itt 
and fifth of his reign. 

The death of Bahadur Shih was followed by the nsual strnggle 
among his sons. The incapacity of the eldest (after- Contest 
wards Jehéndér Shih) had given a great ascendeney to is nome, 
the second, whose name was Azim nsh Shén;* and as he was 
supported by most of the nobility and of the army, he appeared 
to have an irresistible superiority over his competitors. 

But his three brothers joined their interests, and were kept 
together by the persuasions and false promises of Zil- Artitoes ot 
fikér Khan, whose love of intrigue was still as strong a8 Kudn, 
ever. Their concord was of short duration, but lasted until the 
defeat and death of Azim ush Shan. Two of the str- ste secures 
viving brothers soon after came to an open conflict, ta Jehu 
and the third attacked the victor on the morning after © 
the battle ; he was, however, repulsed and slain, and iiayorduse, 
Jehandir Shih remained undisputed master of the jemaaa'l 
throne. Seal 


Jehindér Shah. 


Immediately on his accession, Jeh&nd&r appointed Zulfikér 
Kh&n to be vazir. This crafty and able chief had sup- Accession 
ported Jehéndér through the whole of the preceding Shin” 
vontest, judging, from the low and slothful habits of that 
prince, that he was best suited for a tool in the hands gis inca. 
of an ambitious minister. Accordingly, he assumed P*i- 
the control of the government from the first, and A7qazce 
treated the emperor with the utmost arrogance and > 
disdain. He could not have ventured to adopt this course if 
Jehdndar, besides degrading his own dignity by his vices and 
follies, had not provoked the nobility by his partiality for the 


"(This prince had been governor of — Chuttanutty, Calcutta, and Govindpore, 
Bengal from 1697 to 1703, andagain from Most of the time Murshid Khan was his 
1707 to 1712; and in 1698 he had sold deputy.—Ep.] 
te the English the zemindarship of 
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relations of dus favourite mistress. This woman ined te. . 8 
public daneer, and her family were of the same: dies -beate 
class: vet they were exalted to high stations, te the ou clese 
af the nobles, whom thes were alse allowed on several ces ash as 
ge, te dnsnlt with impunity. But thongh Chere dieser a 
deostess snel proceedings prevented the netaliny from  taacs 
part with the enmperor, it did net reconcile them te Che pews acd 
tranny oof Znltikers” whieh soon came te be dieplayesd twas 
all ranks : and itis net improbable that ther lise: utente 
tabertae have: Jed te coped Opposition, if thre uttentieog of ali coed ve 
been attracted by a cdanver from withent. 

One of Jehutiedirs first nets lind been te pat all the: peice 
Rew of the bleed within his: reach to deatii: among tee 
Fa eree | Whom he coukb net get inte his power was Farcknes- 
were the sonoof Azim ush Shan. whe was tn Heogml ag ta 
tine of Bahadur Shath’s death. After that event. and tne ctr 
nee OE Aim oush Shan, he threw himesetf en tae coe. 
weet hasston and fidelity af Send Hosein Ali the sovernmee 

“of Belair, an ohl adherent of his father, wins wasuit 
ure a “oespotsed his cause, and prevailed on his beezes. 
bet Seiad Abdullah. geverner of Allaiiibsul, te: adepe tue 
SME Coline, 

Bathe ald of these noblemen, Farckhsir assembled an acs: 
at MM daniibsted. repetlod a force sent te oppese him on iis asdtaraw, 
sisl had odaarehed= te the nemhbeurhoad of Awra, when ne wae 
tet ode dehiatider aad ZAndtikar witli oan oarinsy oof Tojc@es mye, 
The bettie was fereely contested satel Hosen. ALD the send of 
Pees Parekbsins cuterprise, was deft fur sbemd upecs tie me bb 
oe But stiecess cat) deueth declared for the rebels: tie 
cetmperer ditmaself thd in disyutse te Delhi wistset 
: re “Aviiltihsr retreatech at) the: fresaed of? dirs PeeruMtr.ttiw Se fa. 
Jesatelar. on tenehitas Delia repaired ter thus tettes off Neams 
Noel the feieref Zaltthar: this practised: trater tmimeshat. o1 
ectuinitted can tee ustedy > and.ou tue arrival of Zolikas. y :- 
coded Con Docgin cat first di wablina: feo poet Wath Che: dele tse nt 
mf an tte Pecabsabedie fee tniathe fis peace With fle ne@ 
mip Met foe sme rita af ins rival, 

Accor tposds, we Purrekiisar Appraachied th ae Y “a.. 
~ be data ated seg Went ott te meef him. acd 
| dolomadthre Tate qinfertiecafe Hineter Inter has bald: 


we a ec ee Co) 
. Hs wos as "OP seb Pe ft peers Parrubhess ar 
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Assad Khén’s life was spared; but Zulfikér paid the death slong 
penalty of his selfish and perfidious career, and was Soper. 
strangled before he left the imperial tent. Jehénddr saan, 
was pnt to death at the same times and these severities F*?i,, 
were followed by many other executions. Molerami. 


Farokheir. 


The accession of Farokhsir was naturally accompanied by the 
elevation of his protectors. Abdullah Khan, the eldest Great power 
brother, was made vazir ; and Hosein received the rank Abdalion 
of amfr nl omaré (or commander-in-chief), which was ai 
the second in the state. These brothers were sprang from & 
numerous and respected family of descendants of the Prophet, 
who were settled in the town of Bara; and in consequence of 
this origin, they are best known in India by the name of the 
Seiads. 

They had expected from their services, as well as from the 
grovelling disposition of Farokhsfr, and his submissive behaviour 
while courting their support, that they would be allowed to 
exercise all the real power of the state, leaving to the emperor 
only the pageantry, and such a command of wealth and honours 
as might enable him to gratify his favourites. 
neither Farokhsir nor his favourites were so easily "* epee 
contented. His principal confidant was a person who had been 
e&zi at Dacca, in Bengal, and on whom he conferred the high’ 
title of Mir Jumla. This man, though devoid of capacity, had 
an obstinate perseverance in his narrow views, which was well 
suited to gain an ascendency over a mind like Farokhsfr’s, 
incapable of comprehending a great design, and too irresolute 
to execute even a small one without support. 

It was no difficult task to make the emperor jealous of the 
authority which he was so incompetent to exercise, and the 
overbearing conduct of the Seiads gave him a reasonable motive 
for counteracting them. 


But sjeatousy of 


" [Asad Khan died in 1716; and the 
Seir ul Mutikherin calls him * the last 
meinber of that ancient nobility which 
ha 1 so much honour on the 
ya, “for above 
shad filled the 









of Seials in the eastern part of the 

nagar district. The origin of 
une Mirhak is ascribed to various 
: suine say that, scandalised at the 





debaucheries of the Mina bazar of Delhi, 
they obtained leave to reside outaide of 
the town (bahfr) ; othera that it was the 
chief town of twelve (bdrak) which 
belonged to the clan ; but the spelling is 
opposed to both derivations. There are 
four subdivisions of the tribe.—There 
appears reason to believe that their occu- 
pation dates de far back as the time of 
Shams ud din Altamish.” (Sir H. Elliot's 
Suppl. Glossary.)—Ep.] 
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The first scheme cot ri\ eal nT his sea reef casd tease? Ware fe wWema: 
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After this ceremony Hosein Ali set off for the Deckan. He 
was well aware that his continued absence would be the josein aw 
signal for the recall of Mir Jumla ; and he told the em- Zayhee 
peror, at parting, that if he heard of any attempt to Besa 
disturb his brother’ 's authority, he should be at Delhi Seeanten: 
with his army within three weeks of the intelligence. Zi'jiaj.” 

But Farokhsir did not trnst to the ordinary chances of war 
for affording employment to his general. He had Farotnstr 
recourse for this purpose to Déiid Khan Panni, who was Ded hin 
renowned throughont India for his reckless courage, Femi hia, 
and whose memory still survives in the tales and proverbs of the 
Deckan. Détd Khan had been removed on the accession of 
Farokhsfr to the province of Guzerat, to which that of Khandésh 
was now added ; and, being an old fellow-soldier of Zilfikdr 
Khiin, conld be relied on for zeal against the instrument of his 
rnin. He was secretly instructed to repair immediately to 
Khindésh, to carry with him all the troops he could collect, to 
exercise his influence with the Marattas and other chiefs of the 
Deckan, and, under pretence of co-operating with Hosein Ali, 
to take the first opportunity of accomplishing his destruction. 
Datid’s manner of executing these orders was conformable to his 
established character. He at once set Hosein Alf at defiance, 
proceeded to engage him as an open enemy, and soon brought 
the question to a trial of strength in the field. The impetuosity 
of his charge on this occasion entirely disconcerted Hosein Ali's 
; they began to disperse in all directions, while Daud 
the head of 300 chosen men of his tribe, armed with 
s, pushed straight at the person of his oppo- Fone 
nent. At this decisive moment Datd received a ball piiaKnén, 
through his head, and his fall immediately turned the fortune 
of the day. His wife, a Hindd princess, who had 
accompanied him to Khindésh, stabbed herself on 
hearing of his death. 

Hosein Alf, after his victory, proceeded to his operations 
against the Marattas, without imputing to the emperor any share 
in the opposition which he had met with. 
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' The above account is from the Scir a Frenchman resident in India, and 
ul Mutékherin and Scott's Deckan, General Briggs published the first volume 
viho have both orrowed from Kéfi of a revised translation in 1882. General 
Kinin. (The Sir (or rather, Siyar) ul Briggs remarks : “Tt embraces a period of 

i 1780 by Mir baat years, and affords a complete in- 
Ghulimn Husain Khéo; it containe an aight into the events which caused. the 
abridgment of the early history, and afull downfall of the Muhammadan power and 
narmitive from the denth of Aurangzib. the elevation of the Mahrattes ; .and it 
It was translated into English in 1789 by brings us to the first steps which led to the 
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that the Moguls had to contend in the Deckan. The removal 
of Daétid Khan (a.p. 1718) had dissolved his engagements with 
the Marattas. His successor, Chin Kilich Khan (after- gyi guion 
wards so well known under the titles of Nizém al Mulk BM (iter 
and A‘saf Jih), was a man of much ability and more 1” 
cunning ; and as the feud among the Marattas now raged with 
more bitterness than ever, he contrived, by favouring the weaker 
party, not only to foment their internal dissensions, but to induce 
several of their chiefs to espouse the Mogul cause. 

But these measures, thongh they prevented the increase of the 
Maratta power, had little effect in restoring the tranquillity of the 
country; and the removal of Chin Kilich Khiin, to make way 
for Hosein Alf, put an end to the little good they had prodneed. 
Bands of Marattas ravaged the Mogul territory as before, and 
individuals of that nation seized on villages within its limits, and 
tarned them into forts, from whence they plundered the Mscoes ot 

Ree a eae Hosetn Als. 
adjoining districts.” 

The most troublesome of these, at the time of Hosein Ali's 
arrival, was a chief whose family mame was Débéri: he oceupied 
a line of fortified villages in Khéndésh, and, by his depredations 
on caravans and travellers, shut up the great road from Hindostan 
and the Deckan to Surat. 

Soon after the defeat of Détid Khén, a very strong detach- 
ment was sent to remedy this pressing evil, and was opposed by 
the usual Maratta tactics. The villages were evacuated as the 
Moguls advanced, and reoceupied as soon as they had passed 
by; and Débéri, after affecting to fly till he reached a con- 
venient scene of action, suffered himself to be overtaken, when 
his men dispersed in small parties among the hills and broken 
ground with which the place was surrounded. The Moguls, 
elated with their victory, broke up to pursue the fugitives. The 
Marattas allowed them to involve themselves in the ravines 
until they could no longer assemble, and then tarned on them 
at once, cut the general and most of the detachment to pieces, 
and did not suffer one to escape till he was stripped of his 
horse, arms, and even clothes." The further progress of the 
campaign corresponded to this inauspicious commencement; and 
the Marattas, in addition to the manifest inefficiency of their 
enemies, were encouraged by the intrigues of Farokhsir himself. 


Donring countries: their numbers do not Sikhs, see Capt, Cunningham's History 
exceed 500,000 souls, and they are sup- of the Sikhs, 2nd ed, (1858.)—Ep. 


posed to have 3,000,000 subjects by no” Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 481. Briggs’ 
means well affected to their government.  Seir ul MutdERerta, vol. i. p. 141. 
(Burnes’ Travels, vol. ii. p. 256.) [For  ™ Seir ul Mutdkherin, vol. i. p. 142 
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by the disaffeetion of the troops in his province: he was very 
coldly received by the emperor; and he ostensibly threw him- 
self on the vazfr’s protection, professing to have renounced all 
thoughts of public employment. But these appearances did not 
satist'y the vazir, He assembled his adherents, and prepared for 
the worst that might occur. If the emperor had entertained the 
design impnted to him, he had not the courage to carry it through. 
Overawed by the vazir’s preparations, he hastened to appease his 
resentment, protested his anxious wish to maintain the admini- 
stration on its present footing, and dismissed Mir Jnmla to his 
native town of Multan. 

But this reconciliation was only superficial : the vazir retained 
a well-founded convietion of the emperor's insincerity ; and the 
other almost immediately renewed his plots, which he took up 
with as much levity, and’ abandoned with as mnch pusillanimity, 
as before. His plan now was, to form a combination Sombra. 
of the principal persons who were discontented with Sonof grest 
the vazir. Among these was Jei Sing, raja of Ambér, “PP™*™ 
This chieftain had been previously employed against the Jats, 
and had, by a long course of operations, rednced them to ex- 
tremities, when the vazir opened a direct negotiation with an 
agent whom they had sent to Delhi, and granted them peace in 
a manner very derogatory to the honour of Jei Sing. Chin 
ilich Khan, who had been removed from the viceroyalty of the 
an to the petty government of Moradabad, was also ready 
to revenge the injury, and was summoned to Delhi: he was 
joined by Sirbuland Khén, governor of Behér: Raja Ajit Sing, 
the emperor's father-in-law, was also sent for, but showed no 
inclination to embark in an enterprise directed by such unsteady 
hands, and soon after openly attached himself to the prevailing 
party. The other conspirators, however, were zealous ; and it was 
determined to assassinate the vazir on the occasion of a great 
annual solemnity, at which the number of troops well affected to 
the king would much surpass that of Abdullah’s guards. But 
Farokhsir had now got ® new favourite, 8 Cashmirian Bis tevity 
of low birth and profligate manners, on whom he con- lution. 
ferred the title of Rokn ud Doula. By this man’s persuasion, 
which fell in with his natural timidity, he postponed the execu- 
tion of the concerted plot ; and he afterwards promised to his 
favourite the succession to the office of prime minister, and con- 
ferred on him, as a private jégir, the very district of which Chin 
Kilich Khan was governor. 
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CHAPTER Tf. 
Jo CHHE DPREARTURE oF NADIE SHAH. 
Mohammed Shith, 
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the Deckan. He had quitted the party of Farokhsir because he 
found he was not to be prime minister; and yet, on the success 
of his new allies, he was not even restored to his yviceroyalty, 
but made goveruor of the single province of Malwa. 

The disturbed state of that country gave him a pretence for 
raising troops; and he became so formidable to the Seiads that 
they made a feeble attempt to remove him, offering him the choice 
of four other governments. This only showed A’saf J&h that the 
time for dissembling was passed ; and as he saw the difficulty of 
establishing a permanent control at the capital, he determined to 
lay the foundations of his power on a firmer basis, and turned his 
first attention to the conquest of the Deckan. He had there many 
old connexions both with the Mussulmans and the Marattas. 

Immediately on his revolt he marched to the Nerbadda, By 
intrigue and money he obtained possession of the fort 4». 1720, 
of Aetrghar, and procured the junetion of several 4 rise, 
officers of the province. He was pursued from Hindo- sir 
stan by a force under Diléwer Khén (a Seiad of Bara), Hoots. 
and another, under Alam Ali Khan (the nephew of the pea 
usurping brothers), was awaiting him at Aurangabad. Dafoe 
Taking advantage of the impetuous character of Dil4- Ss) 
wer, he drew him into an engagement before he could es sup- 
ported by his colleague, and totally defeated him in & , 4 17, 
battle fought near Burhdénpir; Dildwer Khén himself 7° 
was among the slain. He then turned against A’lam Alf, whose 
force, though weakened by the desertion of some chiefs, gained 
by A’saf J&h, was still very powerful. A battle took place at 
Billéptr in Berdr, in which large bodies of Marattas were 
engaged on both sides, and which terminated in the a.m, 
defeat and death of A’lam Ali. 

These events threw the Seiads into consternation, and, 
though etly agreeable to the emperor and many Of gigem at 
the nobi , filled the minds of reflecting men with Pe 
dismal forebolings of the ruin of the empire. This gloom was 
rendered deeper among a superstitious people by a violent earth- 
quake which occurred about this time, and seemed to threaten 
the existence of the capital; and in these depressing circum- 
stances the brothers betrayed those signs of irresolution which 
are often the forerunners of great calamities. 

Mohammed Shéh (tutored by his mother) had carefully 
avoided any opposition to the Seiads, and patiently pradent 
waited for some change of circumstances favourable to senduct of, 
the assertion of his own authority. He now began, ®@ 
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Mohammed was with some difficulty prevailed on to show himself 
at the head of his own friends, and his appearance materially 
contributed to decide the fate of the day. The party of the 
Seiads was driven from the field, and many of its members, with 
all the neutral part of the army, made their submission The emperor 
to the emperor. 

The intelligence of this event reached Abdullah Khan before 
he entered Delhi. Painful as it was in itself, it was a8 pimcon 
alarming in its consequences. Abdullah had now to ‘Huston of 
oppose his sovereign without either right or any popular *>@ 
pretext in his favour, and he was made aware of his situation 
by the immediate breaking out of disturbances in the country 
around him. But his energy rose with his danger. spesstsupe 
He proclaimed one of the princes confined at’ Delhi ™™ ™9"~- 
king, conferred offices and dignities in his name, and applied 
himself with vigour to strengthening his cause by securing the 
services of troops and officers. 

Few men of rank adhered to him ; but by means of high pay 
he drew together a large, though ill-disciplined, army. ,  .sties 
He marched in little more than a fortnight after his “*™- 
brother’s death, and was joined as he advanced by Chordman, 
the raja of the Jits, and by many of his brother’s soldiers, who 
deserted after having submitted to the emperor. On the other 
hand, Mohammed was reinforced by the arrival of 4,000 horse, 
hastily sent forward by Raja Jei Sing, and of some chiefs of the 
Rohilla Afghins, The armies met between Agra and , 5. i790, 
Delhi. Abdullah was defeated and taken prisoner ; 9’: 
his life was spared, probably from respect for his sacred M02“re= 
lineage. Mohammed Shah immediately proceeded to and taken 
Delhi, which he entered in great pomp, and celebrated AD. 1720 
his emancipation by an extensive distribution of offices AH. 1133, 
and rewards. Mohammed Amin was made vazir ; but guagen 


oe 
° 


scarcely ente death of 
he had scarcely entered on his office when he was Mohammed 

ae) + ¢ 1 1 ot 6 
taken ill, and died in a few hours. Amin, the 

In most cases, the sudden death of a prime minister $242): 


would have been attributed to poison; but in this 93578 

instance there was a manner of accounting for it stil] **"™ 

more acceptable to the popular love of wonder. An impostor 
had made his appearance at Delhi some years before, who 
produced a uew scripture, written in a language of his own 
Invention, framed from those spoken in ancient Persia, and 
had founded a sect in which the teachers were called Békiks and 
the disciples Ferabads. He had become so considerable at the 
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favourite advisers were young men of the same pursuits, and 
his mistress had such an ascendency over him that His favour. 
she was allowed to keep his private signet, and to | 

use it at her discretion. This state of things gave toa cat Jah. 
great disgust to A’saf J&h, brought up at the austere court of 
Aurangzib, and, in spite of his predilection for intrigue, both 
able and willing to conduct a vigorous administration; but he 
had neither the boldness nor the power to seize the government 
by force: and he made no progress in gaining the confidence 
of the emperor, who felt himself constrained by his grave 
manners, and importuned by his attempts to draw attention to 
public business, and who had no greater pleasure than to see 
his antiquated dress and formal courtesy burlesqued by his own 
dissolute companions. 

After some months of mutual dissatisfaction, the emperor and 
his favourites thought they had devised a plan to free A’sst Jén 
themselves from their troublesome counsellor. Heider the 
Culf, the governor of Guzer&t, though one of the 
principal actors in the revolution which restored the royal 
authority, was offensive to the cabal for his proud and inflexible 
disposition; and they hoped, by embroiling him with A'saf J&éh, 
that both might be rendered more dependent on the court. 
They accordingly directed Heider Culf to give up his government 
to A’saf Jah; on which the former chief, as they expected, 
repaired to his station, and made ready to defend his guets the 


possession of it by force of arms. But this deep-laid T"fteser’ 


scheme ended in sudden disappointment ; for their 2° 8oyer: 
subtle adversary so well employed his talents for "°° 
intrigue and corruption that his rival’s army deserted almost 
in wa body, and he speedily returned to Delhi, strengthened 
by the addition of a rich province to his former exorbitant 
command, 

No event of importance succeeded to A’saf Jah’s return, 
exce pt the murder of the deputy-governor of Agra by gypeuition 
the Jats; on which Rija Jei Sing,’ the old enemy of 9gninst the 
that people, was appointed governor of Agra for the Bhertpir. 
purpose of revenging the outrage. Chor&man, the aged raja 
of the Jats, happened to die during the expedition; and Jei 
Sing, by dexterously supporting his nephew against his son and 
stecessor, brought about a division among the Jats, and at last 

’ Khifi Khiin. Scott's Deckan, vol. ii, the Seir ul Muttkherin; but probably all 


p. 187, Briggs and Grant Duff make it — on one authority. 
Ajit Sing, as does the old translation of 
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gradually brought about during a considerable period, and requires 
to be taken up from the commencement. Though , stga- 
S4ho had been set up as raja by the Moguls, it suited fon of the 
the policy of A’saf Jih, during his first government vermment. 
of the Deekan (a.p. 1713 to a.p. 1716), to assist his rival, 
Samba, at that time the weaker of the competitors. Other 
circumstances tended, soon after, to depress the party of Sého, 
who would never have recovered his superiority but for the 
abilities of his minister, Balaji Wiswandath. 

This person (the founder of the Bramin dynasty of Péshwas) 

wis the hereditary accountant of a village in the Balajt wis- 
Conean. He afterwards entered into the service of neshwa. 
a chief of the Jadu family, whence he was transferred to that 
of the raja. He distinguished himself by many services; the 
most important of which was his bringing over A’ngria (a 
powerful chief as well as famous pirate), in the Concan, from 
the side of Samba to that of Saho. 

His merits were at length rewarded with the office of péshwé, 
at that time the second in the state ; the pfrti nidhi,> or delegate 
of the raja, being the first. 

It was through his means that the cession of territory and 
tribute was obtained from Hosein Alt Khan (a.p. 1717), and he 
Was Joint commander of the Maratta force that accompanied 
that minister to Delhi. At that time Sého (without in other 
respects Taving aside the titles or the independence assumed by 
his predecessors) Was coutent., a his intercourse with the Mogul 
court, to ackuewledge himself a vassal of the empire. It was 
professed|y in this quality that his troops accompanied Hosein 
Ali, and the fall of that chief did not necessarily make any 
change in their relation to the government. Under this view 
Balaji remained at Delhi after the death of Farokhsir, and ulti- 
mately obtained a ratitication of the treaty by Mohammed Shah 
(acp. P7209. This recocuition of his authority, together peraptishes 
with other advantages, had established the ascendeney the overt: 
of Sidhe over his rival; and Balaji, before his death “42 
(whieh Livppened in October T7720), had the satisfac- Dies. 
tion of seciue hime placed above the assaults of enemies, either 
foreren or cdomestie. 

The cessious by the treaty having given legality. to what 
before was mere robbery enabled Balaji to intro His compl: 


’ . cated reve- 
duce some deeree of order into the Maratta mode of nue system. 


* (Or, nore properly, pratinidhi.--Eb.] 
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the effects of a further diffusion of the Maratta power; and he 
strenuously contended for the necessity of consolidating the raja’s 
present possessions, suppressing civil discord, and acquiring 
a firm hold on the countries in the south of the peninsula, 
before attempting to make any conquests in Hinddéstan. Baji 
Rao took a wiser as well as bolder view. He saw that the 
hordes of predatory horse, who were so useful in an enemy’s 
country, would be utterly ungovernable at home; and that it 
was only by forming an army, and establishing a military com- 
mand, that an efficient internal government could be brought 
into existence. He therefore counselled an immediate invasion 
of the northern provinces, and pointed out the inward weak- 
ness of the Mogul] empire, which was nowhere so rotten as at 
the core : “ Let us strike,” said he, “the withered trunk, and the 
branches will fall of themselves.” The eloquence and earnest- 
ness with which he pressed his advice overcame all the doubts 
of the raja; and when urged by B&ji Réo to allow him to carry 
his standard beyond the Nerbadda, he exclaimed, with enthusiasm, 
« You shall plant it on Himalaya.” ® 

The results of these debates gave Baji R&o a preponderance 
in the counsels of the rdja, and his ascendency daily increased 
from the necessity for his assistance. Though Sadho was oa racter 
not destitute of abilities, his edueation ina Mussulman_ of Sho; 
seracho was alike unfavourable to hardiness of body and activity 
of mind ; while Bayi Rao, born in a camp, and trained of Baji Réo. 
up a statesman and diplomatist, eombined the habits of a 
Maratta horseman with an enlarged judgment and extensive 
knowledge, Unlike his cold-blooded brethren of the priestly 
class. his temper was ardent and his manner frank; he never 
Hinehed from fatigue or danger, and eould make a meal of dry 
erat rubbed out of the husks between his hands as he rode 
alone on a march. 

His designs on the northern) provinces were aided by the 
Moenls themselves. Shortly before the battle with Mobariz, A’saf 
Jan was removed from his governments of Malwa and Guzerat. 
Raja Girdhar was appointed to the former province, and found no 
ditheulty im ocenpying it, while the troops were drawn Baji Réo 
off to the contest in’ the Deekan, but was unable to Malwa. 
defend ait from the imeursions of Bayt Rao: and in Guzerat, 
Hamid Khan, A’saf’s nnele, not only offered a strenuous resist 
anee himself, but direetly called in’ the aid of the obtains a 
Marattas. In return, he gave up to them the chout the governor 

"Grant Dutt and Maratta MSS. quoted by that author, vol. 1. pp. 482—486. 
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the effects of a further diffusion of the Maratta power; and he 
strenuously contended for the necessity of consolidating the raja’s 
present possessions, suppressing civil discord, and acquiring 
a firm hold on the countries in the south of the peninsula, 
before attempting to make any conquests in Hinddéstan. Bajf 
Réo took a wiser as well as bolder view. He saw that the 
hordes of predatory horse, who were so useful in an enemy’s 
country, would be utterly ungovernable at home; and that it 
was only by forming an army, and establishing a military com- 
mand, that an efficient internal government could be brought 
into existence. He therefore counselled an immediate invasion 
of the northern provinces, and pointed out the inward weak- 
ness of the Mogul empire, which was nowhere so rotten as at 
the core : “ Let us strike,” said he, “‘ the withered trunk, and the 
branches will fall of themselves.” The eloquence and earnest- 
ness with which he pressed his advice overcame all the doubts 
of the rdja; and when urged by B&ji R&o to allow him to carry 
his standard beyond the Nerbadda, he exclaimed, with enthusiasm, 
“ You shall plant it on Himalaya.” ° 

The results of these debates gave Baéji R&o a preponderance 
in the counsels of the raja, and his ascendency daily increased 
from the necessity for his assistance. Though Saho was oarecter 
not destitute of abilities, his education in a Mussulman °f84ho; 
seraclio was alike unfavourable to hardiness of body and activity 
of mind ; while Bayi Rao, born in a camp, and trained of Bajf Réo. 
up a statesman and diplomatist, combined the habits of a 
Maratta horseman with an enlarged jndgment and extensive 
knowledge. Unlike his cold-blooded brethren of the priestly 
class, his temper was ardent and his manner frank ; he never 
flinched from fatigue or danger, and could make a meal of dry 
grain rubbed out of the husks between his hands as he rode 
along on a march. 

His designs on the northern provinces were aided by the 
Moguls themselves. Shortly before the battle with Mobariz, A’saf 
Jah was removed from his governments of Mélwa and Guzerat. 
Raja Girdhar was appointed to the former province, and found no 
ditficulty im occupying it, while the troops were drawn Bij Réo 
off to the contest in the Deckan, but was unable to Miiwe, 
defend it from the incursions of Baji R&o ; and in Guzeréat, 
Hamid Khin, A’saf’s uncle, not only offered a strenuous resist 
ance himself, but directly called in the aid of the ovsainss 
Marattas. In return, he gave up to them the chout the governor 

* Grant Duff. and Maratta MSS. quoted by that author, vol. i. pp. 482—486. 
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to the Maratta government. After this adjustment, Béji R&o 
crossed the Nerbadda to ravage M&lwa, and to extort , ». :9—9 
Sirbuland Khén’s confirmation of his predecessor's grant “™ 14-2 
of the chout of Guzerat. 

During his absence the pirti nidh{ surprised and defeated 
Samba, and at last compelled him to. sign a treaty ac- 4s ocommoda- 
knowledging'Saho’s right to the whole Maratta country, #02. bere 
except a tract round Célapir, bounded on the west by “*#! Sams 
the sea. This portion he was himself to retain, with the title 
of raja, and the same dignity as that assumed by Sého. , .. 10, 
Though this success raised the reputation of the pirti “= 1 
nidhi, it did not enable him to enter the lists with the péshwé, 
and A’saf was obliged to look out for some other instrument to 
disturb the Maratta government. 

He found one in the head of the family of D&bari, the heredi- 
tary sén4pati or commander-in-chief. This leader had nenewea 
been the principal means of establishing the Maratta Keeftan. 
power in Guzerat, and saw with indignation the fruit pags o 
of his labours carried off by another. His jealousy S23 great Lea 
derived additional bitterness by the ascendency acquired in Guserds 
by the péshw4, who now conducted the government without the 
least control on the part of the réja. Incited by these feelings, 
and the promise of powerful co-operation from A’saf J&h, D&béri 
assembled an army of 35,000 men, and set out for the Marches to 
Deckan, with the professed object of delivering the rAja penis 
from the thraldom of jis minister. 

Bayi Rao had not an equal force at his disposal; but what he 
had was composed of old troops, and he saw the Isanti- 

cipated by 
advantage of promptitude in acting against a combina- Bai Rao, 
tion. Without allowing time for A'saf Jéh to declare and killed. 
himself, he crossed the Nerbadda, entered Guzer&t, and encoun- 
tered Dabari not far from Bardda. The superiority of 4. 1731, 
his veterans over Dabari’s less experienced troops am. 1188, 
decided the vietory in his favour, and he used it with 

Moderation 
prudence and moderation. Dabéri having fallen in of Béji Réo 
the action, he conferred his office, in the réja 8 name, Gurerit. 
on his son, and left him in possession of the Maratta rights of 
Gruzerat, on condition of his paying half the produce, through 
the prshwa, to the government. As the son was an infant, his 
mother was appointed his guardian, and Guzerat was to be 
administered in lus behalf by Pilaji Geikw&r, an adherent of 
his father, and ancestor of the Geikwar family that still rules in 
Gruzerat. 
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The first of these objects was attained in one campaign; the 
second was not so easy of accomplishment. Pilaji Geik- +». 1790, 
war, thongh driven ont of Bardéda, still continued so formidable 
that the unprincipled Abbi Sing saw no means of over- 4». 17a 
coming him except by procuring his assassination. Frcs 
This crime only roused the indignation of the Marattas, pian. 
without weakening their power. The son and brother ™™ 
of Pilaji appeared in greater force than ever, and not Rewliston 
only ravaged Guzerdt themselves, but raised all the ™!* 
snrrounding hill-tribes of Bhfls and Célfs, and threw the whole 
province into revolt and confusion. While the Réjpit prince 
was completely occupied by these disturbances, the Geikwars 
made a sudden irruption into his hereditary territory, and pene- 
trated to the neighbourhood of Jédptr itself. This Abhi Sing 
attack, and the threatening aspect of the Maratta Sirwex 
force in Malwa, compelled Abhi Sing to withdraw to his own 
principality, and the deputy whom he left in Guzerit conld 
make but a feeble stand against the Marattas. 

The affairs of that nation were not less prosperous in Malwa, 
Girdhar Sing, the governor of that province, had fallen in a 
battle with B4ji Réo’s officers (in 1729); and his nephew, Deia 
R4m, who succeeded him, and had opposed a gallant resistance 
till this time, was defeated by Chimnaji, the péshwa’s 
brother, and lost his life in the battle. 

When Bajt Rao entered Mélwa in person (1732), the govern- 
ment was in the hands of Mohammed Kh&én Bangash, sucocases of 
an Afghan chief, who was also governor of Allah&béd, ittwa’ 
He was at that period employ ed against a rdja in Bundéleand, 
which lay between his two provinces; and the rdja, reduced to 
extremities, had recourse to the aid of the Marattas. B&ji Réo 
immediately obeyed the summons, came suddenly on Mohammed 
Khan, and before long compelled him to take refuge in a fort. 
The government of Delhi was too weak to afford him any relief, 
and he must have surrendered at discretion, but for the exer- 
tions of his own family. His wife sent her veil (the strongest 
appeal to Afgh&én honour) to her countrymen in Rohilcand. 
His son put himself at the head of the volunteers thus 
assembled, and by these means he was delivered from his 
difficulties and escorted to Allahéb4d. But this rescue of his 
person did nothing for his province. The raja of obtains pos. 
Bundéleand ceded the territory of Jansi, on the Jumna, Bundélcand. 
in return for the services of B4ji R&o; and afterwards, at 
his death, left him rights in Bundéleand, which in time 

Zz 
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as he formerly had from his enmity. At the same time he 


was assiduously courted by the cabinet of Delhi, who no longer 
looked on him as a rebellious subject, but as a natural ally, 
capable of rescuing them from the danger that hung over 
them. 

The result of this state of circumstances was to determine 
A’saf Jah to support the emperor; but while he was Hes recon- 
engaged in these deliberations, B&ji R&o was advancing Smyercr. 
towards the capital. By the time he had himself arrived within 
forty miles of Agra, his light troops were ravaging the country 
beyond the Jumna, under the command of Malhér Réo Holcar; 
and while so employed they were attacked and driven back on 
the main body by S4dat Khan, governor of Oudh, who, with « 
spirit very unlike his contemporaries, issued from his own pro- 
vince to defend that adjoining. This check, which was magnified 
into a great victory, and accompanied by reports of the retreat 
to the Deckan of the whole Maratta army, only stimulated 
B&ji Rao to wipe off the disgrace, and (as he said himself) to 
show the emperor that he was still in Hindostan. An army 
had been sent out to oppose him, under the vasir, Kamar ud din 
Khén. While it lay inactive near Mattra, B4éji R&o suddenly 
quitted the Jumna, passed off about fourteen miles to Béjt Béosp- 
the right of the Mogul army, and, advancing by pro- v7s7, 
digions marches, all at once presented himself before 4.x. 110. 
the cates of Delhi. 

The consternation produced by his appearance may easily be 
imagined ; but, as his object was to intimidate and not provoke 
the emperor, he forbore from further aggression, and endeavonred 
to prevent the destruction of the suburbs. He was unable en- 
tirely to restrain the devastations of his followers, and he made 
that a pretext for drawing off to some distance from the city. 
This retrograde movement induced the Moguls to attempt a 
sally, and they were driven back into the town with heavy loss. 
By this time, however, the vazir had been joined by He retreat. 
Sadat Khdn, and was on his march to relieve the capital ; and 
Baji Rado deemed it prudent to commence his retreat —a step 
involving no dishonour, according to the Maratta rules of wan 
His intention, at the time, was to have crossed the Jumna lower 
down, and to have plundered the country between that river and 
the Ganges; but the approach of the rainy season, and the 
advance of A’saf Jah, determined him to return at once «>. 1737, 
to the Deckan, where his presence was also required for Arrival of 


| , ; ‘sat Jéb 
other objects. After the péshw&’s retreat, A’saf J&h at Deibi. 
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best endeavours to procure from the emperor a con- “sions 


on the em- 

firmation of the cession, and a payment of fifty lacs percr’spart. 
. 1738, 

of rupees.” Febraary ; 


A’saf Jéh was then permitted to pursue his retreat famazds. 
to Delhi, and Bayi Réo took possession of his conquests: but 
before he could receive the promised confirmation from the 
emperor, the progress of the transaction was arrested by one 
of those tremendous visitations which, for a time, render men 
Insensible to all other considerations. 

The empire was again reduced to the same state of decay 
which had on former occasions invited the invasions of jyvasion of 
Tamerlane and Baber; and a train of events in Persia N#ir Shan. 
led to a similar attack from that country. 

The family of Safavi, after having reigned for 200 years (about 
the usual duration of an Asiatic dynasty), fell into a Previous 


transactions 
state of corruption and decay, and was at last’ dethroned in Persia. 


by the Afghans of Candahar. 

An account has already been given of the north-eastern 
portion of the Afghan nation;" but the western tribes, western 
who were the actors in the revolution in Persia, differ 4fe>4*- 
from those described, in more points than one. 

Their conntry is on the high table-land ® whieh is supported 
on the east by the mountains of Séleim&n, and separated by 
them from the plain on the Indus. On the north, a similar 
bulwark ix formed by the range anciently called Caucasus, which 
overlooks the low level of the Oxus and of the Caspian Sea.® 
The part of this table-land westward of Herét belongs to the 
Persians, and that eastward of the same city to the Afghans. 

There are fertile pliins in this tract, and on the most extensive 
of them are the cities of Cabul, Ghazni, Candahar, and Herat ;" 
but the greater part consists of high downs, ill-suited to agri- 
euiture, and inhabited by pastoral tribes, who live in tents. 
They have the same government and the same character as the 
north-eastern Afehadns, except that they are much less turbulent 
and contentions. In the pastoral traets, the Afghans are almost 
Nomixed : but a great part of the population of the plains, in- 
cluding the cities, consists of Tajiks, who speak Persian, and are 


Sud Qa), 4 Heriit is just beyond the ridge which 
No Pawe S15, divides the waters that run to the south 
The city of Ciibulis 6000 fect above from those that flow northward to the 
the sea, Burnes’ Trare/s, vol. i. p. 151.) Oxus : but it is on the same level with 


See an essay by Mr. J. Baillie Fraser, the rest of the table-land, and may be 
in Tronseetions of the Royal Geographical — regarded as forming a part of it. 
Noetety 
a fi . 
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him that the invasion of Persia was planned. The Persians had 
before this been defeated in a great battle with the Abd4lis, who 
now threatened Meshhed, and whose progress was assisted by 
the incursions of the Uzbeks from the Oxus. . 

The north-western part of Persia, also, had been invaded by 
the Lézgis, from Mount Caucasus, and the misconduct of the 
government itself made it weaker than those foreign attacks. 

Mahmud left Candahér with 25,000 men. He first marched to 
Kirman, and thence to Yezd, from which place he moved directly 
on Isfahén." 

He was opposed at Gulndb&d, in the neighbourhood of that 
capital, by an army of very superior numbers, admirably 
equipped, and furnished with twenty-four pieces of cannon.” 
But the spirit of the Persians was declined and their councils 
divided: the Afgh&ns obtained a complete victory, and soon 
after began operations against the town. Isfahan had at this 
time attained to its highest pitch of magnificence and popula- 
tion.” The last advantage became a calamity on the present 
occasion ; for the Afghans, finding themselves unable to make 
an impression on the walls, had recourse to intercepting the 
snppliex. It seemed a wild project to blockade so extensive a 
city with 20,000 men, to which amount the Afghans were now 
reduced; yet so well did Mahmud supply the want of numbers 
hy vigilance and activity, that the inhabitants before long began 
to suffer all the horrors of famine. The extent of this calamity, 
and the miseries endured by the besieged, are described by most 
writers as surpassing the greatest extremities ever known on such 
occasions.”) This disproportioned contest continued for no less 
than six months, a proof of the prostration of the courage of the 
Persians as well as of their powers of endurance. At length, 
after all their xallies had been repulsed, and all the attempts of 


'’ He had before been, for a time, in ‘but their swords and lances.’”” (Mal- 


possession of Kirmidn, while in a tem- 
porary alliance with Persia against the 
Abdalis. ‘Jones’ //istuire de Nadir Shih, 
introduction, sect. 6.) 

" “The Persian soldiers looked fresh 
and showy, and all their eguipments, from 
the tents in which they reposed, and 
the dresses they wore, to the gold and 
enamelled furniture of the sleek horses 
on which they rode, were rich and splen- 
did. The Afghdns had hardly a tent to 
cover them, their horaes were lean from 
fatigue, the men were clothed in tatters. 
and tanned by the rays of the sun ; and, 
throughout their whole camp, it was 
emphatically observed, nothing glittered 


colm’s Persia, vol. i. p. 623.) 

*” Hanway, following Chardin, states 
the inhabitants at 600,000 souls (vol. ii. 
p. 164); and although the comparisons 
drawn by travellers between this city and 
those of India render so great a popula- 
tion incredible, yet it cannot be unreason- 
able to admit one-third of it, or 200,000 
souls. 

71 The poet Mohammed Alf Hasin, 
however (who was in Isfahdin during the 
siege), contradicts these statements, and 
doubts if any man actually died of 
hunger. (Belfour’s Memoirs of Hazin, 
p- 122.) 
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northern, as far as the Araxes, to Russia. Ashref turned his 
attention in the first instance to the Turks: he defeated them in 
repeated actions, and compelled them to acknowledge his title ; 
but he was not able to expel them from the conquests they had 
made. The Russians, though led by the Czar Peter in person, 
were less dangerous, from the strong country through which 
they had to advance: they had, however, made their way to 
Resht, on the south of the Caspian Sea, when their career was 
interrupted, and afterwards abandoned, in consequence of the 
death of the Czar. 

But Ashref's most formidable enemy was now rising nearer 
home. Tahmasp, the son of Hosein, had fled from ise of 
Isfahan, and had remained under the protection of Nédir Shah. 
the tribe of Kaj4r, on the shore of the Caspian, with nothing 
of the roval dignity but the name. The first sign of a change 
of fortune was his being joined by Nadir Culi, the greatest 
warrior Persia has ever produced. 

This chief, who had first collected troops as a freebooter, now 
appeared as the deliverer of his country. He raised the courage 
of the Persians hy his example and his success, called forth 
their religious zeal, and revived their national pride; until, by 
degrees, he elevated them from the abject condition into which 
they had sunk, to as high a piteh of military glory as they had 
ever before enjoved, 

His first exploits were the capture of Meshhed and the recovery 
of Khorasan from the Abdalis and Mohammed Khan. 8e drives 
of Sistan, who had seized on part of that province: Ghiljets, 
he afterwards cnueagved the Ghileis under Ashref, who Khorasan 
wlvaneed to the northern frontier to attack him, drove Abilalis. 
them. im oa succession of battles, to the southern limit of the 
kingdom, and so ettectually wore down their army that they at 
last dispersed, and gave up the possession of their conquest. 
Which they had retained for seven vears. Most of their number 
were killed in the war, or perished mn the desert on their return 
home. Ashref was murdered by a Beléch chief between Nirman 
and Cundahar (January 1729), 

Nadir next marched against the Turks, whose treaty with 
Ashref left them in possesion of part of the Persian territories. 
He liad already recovered Tabriz, when he reeeived intelligence 
ofarsine of the Abdalis, and was obliged to return to Khorasan. 

Qi lis former successful expedition against that tribe. he had 
followed up lis vietory by measures of conciliation. By those 
means, and trom them common enmity to the Ghiljeis, he gained 
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By this change of religion Nadir hoped to eradicate all attach- 
ment to the Safavis, whose claims were founded on He sup- 
their being the champions of the Shia sect; but, as Ehfa religion, 
the Persians remained at heart as much devoted as ever to the 
national faith, the real effect of the measure was to produce 
an alienation between the new king and his subjects, and led to 
consequences equally calamitous to both. 

Though little aware of this result at the time, Nadir felt 
that a throne established by a succession of victories must be 
maintained by similar achievements: he therefore determined 
to gratify the pride of his countrymen by retaliating on their 
former conquerors, the Ghiljeis, and restormg C'andahar to the 
Persian monarchy. 

He made great preparations for this expedition, and set out on 
it at the head of an army estimated, by some authori- sayades the 
ties, at 80,000 men.* He had, on this occasion, the Shilei. 
hearty co-operation of the Abd4lfs, while the Ghiljeis were 
dispirited and disunited. But they had not so far lost their 
martial character as to vield withont a struggle ; and it was not 
till after a close blockade of nearly a twelvemonth that N&dir 
ventured on an assault of Candahér: even then he was ayes can. 
more than once repulsed before the city fell into his [#8 
hands (Mareh 1738). Wile the siege was pending, he settled 
the greater part of the surrounding country ; and, at the same 
time, his son, Reza Cult Mirza, who had marched from Meshhed 
agalust the Uzbeks. not only conquered the province of Balkh, 
but gained a victory on the Oxus, over the king of Bokharaé in 
person. 

Nadir's conduet towards the Ghiljeis was moderate and politic: 
he took no vindietive measures in retaliation for the pisconeiia 
Ivasion of Persia; he treated the Ghiljeis like his tery Petey. 
other subjects, and enrolled many of them in his army ; but he 
removed a portion of the tribe from their lands round Candahar, 
Which he made over to the Abdalis, and particularly to that part 
of them who had been settled about Nishaptr, in the west of 
Khorasan.” 


“" Maleolm’'s History of Persia, volo ii. op. 275. The account of the Ghiljei 
p OS. Hanway (volo p. 355) says that | conquest is almost entirely drawn from 
this army of §0,000 men was closely | Hanway and the Nedirniach + that of 


followed by another of 30,000 > but these = Nadir Shih’s proceedings chiefly from 
vreat numbers do not seem probable to the latter work, Hanway is himself a 
the west of the Indus. where the vast oman of judgment and veracity. but his 
armies common in India are very seldom — facts seem sometimes to rest) on the 
seen, authority of the Derniere Revolution de la 

’ Jones’ Medirndmech, Works, vol. ve. Perse. a sort of version, we are told, of 
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the Moguls. It was therefore with dismay proportioned to their 
former supineness that the Moguls learned that Nadir Néate tne 
had passed the mountains, had defeated a small foree "Me oue 
under one of their governors, had thrown a bridge of Sova 
boats over the Indus, and was advancing into the Panjab. Bemassn. 

Notwithstanding a faint show of opposition, attempted by 
the governor of Lahér, Nadir met with no real 
till he approached the Jumna, within one hundred miles of 
Delhi, when he found himself in the neighbourhood of the Indian 
army. 

Mohammed Shah had at length exerted himself to collect his 
force: he had been joined hy A’saf Jéh, and had moved Defeats 
to Carndl, where he oceupied a fortified camp. Sédat 
Khan, the viceroy of Oudh, arrived in the neighbourhood of 
this camp about the same time with NAdir Shah; and an attempt 
to intercept him by the Persians brought on a gent sein 
which ended in a general engagement. The Indians would 
no circumstances have been a match for the hardy and 
rienced soldiers opposed to them ; and they were now hana 
up in confusion and withont concert, A’saf Jah having, from 
some real or pretended misconception, taken no part in the 
action.” 

The result was the rout of the Indian army ; Khéni Dounin, 
the commander-in-chief, was killed, and S&dat Khan taken 
prisoner; and Mohammed had no resource but to send , 5, i739, 
A’saf’ Jéh to offer his submission, and repair himself, PS iti, 
with a few attendants, to the Persian camp. Nadir “#1. 
Shah received him with great courtesy, and allowed him to re- 
turn on the same day to his own encampment. He did not on 
that account desist from pressing his advantages; for he soon 
after obliged Mohammed to join bis army, and in this manner 
the two kings marched on towards Delhi. Different accounts 
are given of the negotiations carried on during the interval, 
which were embarrassed by the rivalry of A’saf Jéh and Sadat 
Khan ; but such intrigues could have no result of conseqnence,- 
for Nédir had the power completely in his own hands, and 
required no prompter to tell him how to exercise it. 

The army reached Delhi in the beginning of March, A‘ssase 


3 i © ‘ 3 to Delhi. 
when both kings took up their residence in the royal 42.4% 


if 


* The journal translated by Fraser enumeration, by a news-writer in his 
(Life of Nidir, p. 154) makes Nédir’s camp, states his whole force, when at 
whole army, with the followers, whowere Péshdwar, ut 64,500 fighting men and 
all armed, amount to 160,000; but an 4,000 followers. | (bid. pp. 140, 141.) 
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But the sufferings of the people of Delhi did not cease with 
this tragedy. Nadir's sole object in invading India y,1;. 
was to enrich himself by its plunder, and he began to ®trHons. 
discuss the contributions from the moment of .his victory. His 
first adviser was Sédat Khén: that nobleman died soon after 
reaching Delhi, when the work of exaction was committed to 
Sirbuland Khan and a Persian named Tahmaésp Khan ; and their 
proceedings, which were sufficiently rigorous of themselves, 
were urged on by the violence and impatience of Nadir. 

They first took possession of the imperial treasures and jewels, 
including the celebrated peacock throne. They afterwards seized 
on the whole effects of some great nobles, and compelled the 
rest to sacrifice the largest part of their property as yy 
a ransom for the remainder. They then fell on the snd ae, 
interior officers and on the common inhabitants; guards were 
stationed to prevent people leaving the city, and every man was 
constrained to disclose the amount of his fortune, and to pay 
accordingly. Every species of cruelty was employed to extort 
these contributions. Even men of conseqnence were beaten, to 
draw forth confessions. Great numbers of the inhabitants died 
of the usage they received, and many destroyed themselves to 
avoid the disgrace and torture. “Sleep and rest forsook the 
city. In every chamber and house was heard the cry of afflic- 
tion. It was before a general massacre, but now the murder of 
individuals.” * 

Contributions were also levied on the governors of provinces ; 
until Nadir was at length convinced that he had ex- se prepares 
hausted all the sources from which wealth was to be °°" 
obtained, and prepared himself to return to his own dominions. 
He made a treaty with Mohammed Shéh, by which all ‘The country 
the country west of the Indus was ceded to him. He Tolga coded 
married his son to a princess of the house of Timur, Mchammea 
and at last he seated Mohammed on the throne, invested storea. 


the author of the Seir ul Mutdkherin : 


and the journal of a native Indian who 
was secretary to Sirbuland, given by 
Fraser in his History of Midir Shah. 
‘Phe succeeding transactions (in some of 
which the writer must have been an 
actor) are minutely recorded in the same 
journal. Hazin informs us the massacre 
lasted for half the day, and that the 
numbers slain were beyond calculation. 
Fraser maker the amount from 120,000 
to 150,000; but the author of the Nd- 
dirmimch seems nearest the truth, and 
probably below it, in stating that the 


slaughter continued for almost the whole 
day, and that about 30,000 were 
put te the eword during the course of it. 
Scott. (vol. ii. p. 207) restricts the number 
to 8,000, but. fe does not give his autho- 
rity ; and it is incredible that so small a 
result should be produced by many hours 
of unresisted butchery by a detachment 
of 20,000 men, which was the body 
employed on it. 

‘The words between inverted commas 
are drawn from Soott (vol. ii p. 210); 
but the substance is the same in all the 
narratives. 
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south, and the only provinces which not had been laid waste by 
their ravages had now been destroyed by N&dir’s army. 

To these unavoidable evils the court added internal dissension. 
The prevailing faction was formed of a few great rsisornsidis- 
families, who, from their Tark descent, were called the == 
Turdni nobles : the heads were the vazir Kamar ud din Khan 
and A’saf J&h, and they were connected by .intermarriages as 
well as by party. To them were opposed all those desirous of 
supplanting them, or jealous of their ascendency, among which 
number the emperor himself was thought to be included. 

This divided government would have fallen an easy prey to 
the Marattas, had not circumstances procured it a respite from 
the encroachments of those invaders. If the power of Proceedings 
Nédir Shéh had been underrated by the Moguls, it tose.” 
was probably quite unknown to B&éjf R&o: and he seems to have 
been struck with amazement at the appearance of this terrible 
antagonist, in a field which he expected to have traversed un- 
opposed. His first thought was to suspend all his plans of aggran- 
dizement, and form a general leagne for the defence of India. 
“Our domestic quarrels (he writes) are now insignificant ; ‘there 
is but one enemy in Hindostan.” ... “ Hindés and Mussulmans, 
the whole power of the Deckan, must assemble.”* When he was 
relieved from the fear of N&dir Sh&h, he returned to his old 
designs. He had a ground of quarrel with the Moguls, pg: reo 
as the agreement made by A/saf J&h had not been teesive 
formally ratified by the emperor, and the obvious course °Peretons. 
for him was to have enforced his claim at Delhi: but he was led 
to choose the Deckan for the theatre of the war, that he might be 
at hand to watch the proceedings of the Bosla of Berér and the 
Geikwar of Guzerat, who were plotting to overthrow his power 
under pretence of emancipating the r4ja. He disposed of the 
Bosla by engaging him in a remote expedition into the Carnatic, 
and then attacked Nasir Jang, the second son of A’saf Attacks 
Jah, who had been left in charge of his father’s govern- possessions. 
ment, aud was encamped with 10,000 men at Burhaéupur. Béji 
Rao at first surrounded him, and probably expected the |, 
same success as he had lately met with against A’saf «7. 1133 
Jah himself; but the voung viceroy showed a vigour unusual to 
the Moguls of that day ; and, being jomed by a reinforcement, 
he attacked the Marattas, broke through their army, and had 
advanced to Ahmednagar, on his way to Pina, when Is repulsed 
Baji Rao thought it prudent to come to an accommo- Nisir Jang 

* Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 547. 
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Boslas, afterwards rdjas of Berér, was 0 

neighbourhood of Sattéra : though he bore the same name with 
the honse of Sivaji, there is no proof that he was of the same 
descent. He, however, rose to distinction ; and, being one of the 
first to join Réja Sdho when he returned from Delhi, was farther 
advanced hy that prince, and invested with a right to collect all 
the Maratta dues in Berér and the forest country farther to the 
east. Raghuji, his cousin, who was a favonrite of Sého, Baghost 
and married to his sister-in-law, was raised to his station 2° 

on his death, in preference to his son, who onght to have suc- 
ceeded him, Raghnjf had given offence to the péshwa by levying 
contributions to the north of the Nerbadda, in the tract which 
had been appropriated to the latter chief: he was likewise an 
object of jealousy, from the apprehension that he might prevail 
on Sého to keep up the name of Bosla by adopting him. Daca 

ar had been the guardian, and was now the 

ve, of Dibéri, the chief of Guzerét, another of ie 
yéshwa’s rivals, whose own ignorance and debauchery ineapaci- 
tated him for business, 





® Grant Duff. * Tid, * See p. 700. 
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invasion of Malwa by Damaji Geikwar from Guzerdt. Damaji, 
who perhaps had no object but to make a diversion in favour 
of Raghuji, retired on his approach; and Balaji took Revives his 
advantage of his position in Malwa to press the court Arms 
of Delhi for a confirmation of the grant of that pro- Deu. 
vince, extorted by Baji Réo from A’saf J&h, which had remained 
in suspense during the Persian invasion. His views on this 
subject were facilitated by those yery encroachments of Raghuji 
which it had been so much his desire to check. 

This chief had, on his return from the Carnatic, sent a foree 
into Bengal, under his Bramin minister, Bhésker Pan- sayasion of 
dit, which had ravaged the province, threatening the Bat” 
viceroy himself when his troops were dispersed, and 
retiring into the sonthern and western hills when he was in force. 
Ali Verdi Khan,‘ then viceroy, maintained a good resistance to 
Bhasker Pandit; but he was alarmed at the advance of Raghuji 
in person, and besought the emperor to afford him immediate 
assistance, if he did not wish to lose the province. The emperor, 
conscious of his own weakness, ordered Safder Jang eae 
(who had sueceeded his father, SAdat Khén, as viceroy 
of Oudh) to undertake the task; at the same time he the for 
took the more effectual measure of calling in the aid Miwa. 
of Balaji Réo, and purchased it by a confirmation of the grant 
of M4lwa.’ Nothing could be more agreeable to Bélaji R&o than 
this invitation. He immediately marched by Allah&béd and 
Behér, and reached Murshiddb4d, the capital of the province, in 
time to protect it from Raghuji, who was approaching from the 
south-west. He here received from Alf Verdi the payment of 
an assignment granted to him by the court of Delhi on the 
arrears of the revenue of Bengal; and being now zealous in the 
cause which he was so well paid for espousing, he marched 
against the invader. Raghuji retired before him, but p04, 
was overtaken, and suffered a rout, and the loss of fests and 
his baggage, before he was completely driven out of the Baghait. 
province. After this success Bélaji returned to Mélwa, 2:2 Viet 
whence, after some time, he set out for Sattara. 

His presence was at no time more required; for Raghuj{, on 
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* Called also Mobaibat Jang. 

° Captain Grant Duff states that the 
grant was not confirmed until after the 
expulsion of Raghuji, in a.p. 1743, and 
it may not have been formally delivered 
over till then; but his own abstract of 
the grant (vol. ii. p. 15) bears the date of 


Jamfda'l_Awwal, in the twenty-fourth 
year of Mobammed Shéh’s righ hich 
would be about May 1742. 

bis part, was to furaish 4,000 hereo at 
his own ‘cost, and 8,000 more to be paid 
by the emperor. 
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which occupied him till he died, at the age of seventy- is out, 
seven. 

His death led to contentions among his sons, which, js Sie, 
being unconnected with events in the other parts of an 
India, and chiefly influenced by the French and English, will 
be best understood when we come to relate the proceedings 
of those nations.” 

The death of A’saf Jéh was followed, before the end of the 
succeeding year, by that of Sého Raja; and the latter porn op 
event produced the crisis for which the péshwé had all S#eRéle. 
along been preparing, and which was to decide the ‘ost 
future fortune of himself and his descendants, 

As Sého was without issue it was necessary by the Hindi 
custom that he should adopt a successor; and the otras 
same custom restricted the choice to his kindred. The #24) for hace 
nearest kinsman, in this case, was the réja of Célépir ; em 
and his claim, in itself so difficult to set aside, was supported by 
a close alliance with Séwatri Bai, the wife of Sého, and the rival 
and enemy of the péshwé. 

Though the government was entirely in the hands of Balaji, 
the personal conduct of the réja was almost as much under the 
control of his wife, the imbecility into which he had of late 
years fallen rendering him incompetent to judge for himself. 
There was, therefore, a continual danger of her prevailing on 
Saho to adopt the raja of Célépir ; and it was impossible for 
Balaji to anticipate her, as he was unprovided with a claimant, 
and could not yet venture to seize on the government in his 
own name. In this perplexity he had reeourse to a Bold 
stratagem well worthy of the subtlety of his class, orBa 
Bai, the widow of Raja Rim, who had so long maintained 
the claims of her son, Sivaji IL, in opposition to Saého, was still 
alive at an advanced age ; and although her enmity to the péshwa 
was not abated, she was tempted, by the prospect of recovering 
her influence, to enter into the designs of that minister. In 
furtherance of their project, a secret intimation was conveyed 
to Siho, that a posthumons son of Savaji II. had been concealed 
by Tara Bai, and was still alive. Saho made known his sup- 
posed discovery to the peshwd, and it was determined to question 
ré Bai. It may be imagined that she readily admitted the 
fact ; but the old story was treated with ridicule by the other 
party, and Siwatri Bai redoubled her vigilance to prevent the 











© [See Mill’s History, vol, iii,—Ep.] 
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Khan, the eldest son of A’saf Jéh, against Saldbat Jang, his 
third son, who was in possession of the family inheritance, 
after the death of two other competitors, cut off during a civil 
war. He had before transferred his residence to Pina, and he 
now left Ram Réja at Sattéra in perfect freedom, but under the 
control of Téré Bai. He then marched into Nizém‘s terri- 
tory, and was already in the neighbourhood of Salibat’s army, 
when he received intelligence which obliged him to relinquish 
his undertaking, and to retarn by forced marches to his own 
country, He had no sooner set out on his campaign qe tx recatiod 
than Téré B4i, whose ambition and violenee were not - 
tamed by age, secretly invited Damaji Geikwér to ae i 
march with his army to Sattéra: at the same time - 
she proposed to Ram Raja to assert his sovereignty; and, finding 
the réja averse to her design, she took advantage of the approach 
of Damaji to seize his person, and confine him to adungeon. She 
had it still in her power to have made use of her prisoner's name : 
instead of that she proclaimed him an impostor, and carried on 
the government without any ostensible authority but her own. 
Notwithstanding the rapidity of the péshwé’s return, his 
officers had already more than once encountered the Geikwér ; 
and the advantage, after some alternations of success, was on 
their side, when Bélaji arrived. But that wily Bramin trusted 
to other arms than the sword ; he procured a meeting irl 
with Damaji, at which he treacherously made him treachery. 
prisoner: attacked his army, thus deprived of their leader, and, 
in the end, completely broke up and dispersed his force. Tér& 
Bai, though stripped of military force, and founding no title on 
the raja’s pretensions, had still some inexplicable influence which 
prevented the péshw4 from crushing her. She derived salsvat Jang 
aid at the present moment from the advance of Saldbat: & Pins. 
Jang, who invaded the Maratta dominions in his turn, and was 
more formidable than any of his predecessors sinee Auraugzib ; 
being accompanied by a French subsidiary force of 500 Euro- 
peans and 5,000 sepoys, under M. Bussy, the most: superiority 
distinguished of the officers of his nation that ever 9% ei 
appeared in India. Though Balaji opposed the invasion ™+ ® 
with all the resources of Maratta war, he soon learned their 
inefficiency against his new adversary, who repulsed , .. i751, 
his assaults, beat up his camps, and, before long, esta- 4° 
blished a general impression of his own superiority. By these 
means the army advanced to within twenty miles of Pina, 
Balaji probably felt little uneasiness about his infant capital, 
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people was forming within their native limits ; and fresh inva- 
sions were prepared for India, by the death of her most ‘resh inven 
dreaded enemy. Be siaeot 
Though Nadir Sh&h had not attained to sovereignty evoiions 
without incurring all the varieties of guilt by which country. 
that prize must be purchased in the Bast, and although 
he had more than once given instances uf barbarous acess in 
his treatment of some offending towns, yet on the whole, up to 
the taking of Delhi, he was, perhaps, Jess sanguinary than the 
generality of Asiatic monarchs, especially those of Persia. But 
the scenes of spoil and slaughter to which he was habituated, 
together with the intoxication of uninterrupted snecess, appear 
to have commenced an alteration in his character, which gra- 
dually changed him from a rigorous but not unjust master, 
into a cruel and capricious tyrant. These qualities did not at 
once disclose themselves to their full extent. The first years 
after his return from India were oceupied in the conquest of the 
kingdoms of Bokharé and Khaérizm (which he subdued and 
evacuated as he had done India), in an attempt to rednee the 
hill-tribe of Lézgi, and in three campaigns against the Turks : 
but when this war was terminated by a treaty, and the mind of 
Nadir remained without a vent for its natural energy, it turned 





its powers against itself, and became the abode of dark suspicions 
and ungoverued passions. His chief uneasiness arose yi fours of 
from the religious prejudices of his countrymen. "Shs. 


Though he had endeavoured to render the Sunnf religion more 
acceptable, and to give it something of a national character, by 
placing its establishment under the special protection of the 
Imim Jéfir, who was a descendant of Alf, and a favourite saint 
in Persia, yet he was aware that the people were still zealous 
Shias, and that the feelings of the sect were turned against © 
him by the priests, whose lands and stipends he had confiscated 
immediately after his accession. He therefore looked on every 
Persian as his enemy, but was especially jealous of his eldest 
son, Rez& Culi, who, he thought, was the fittest instrament for 
the purposes of the disaffected. He had been wounded in a 
forest, on one of his campaigns, by a shot from a secret hand ; 
and although there was no reason to think that the assassin was 
not one of the enemy, yet he could not divest himself of the 
belief that he was an emissary of the prince. The He puts out 
working of these feelings at last led him to put out the hissu. 
eyes of Rez&i Culi; and his remorse, instead of softening his 
heart, exasperated his fury. He now taunted all who entreated 
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On the next morning an attack was made on the Persians 
by the Afghans, under the command of Ahmed Kh&n poirot ot 
Abdali, who was joined by the Uzbeks. It was made the Afghdns. 
in the hope of being still in time to rescue the Shéh ; but, 
considering the inferiority of the numbers of the Afghéns, they 
may be reckoned fortunate in making good their retreat to their 
own country, near the frontier of which the death of N&dir took 
place.® 

Ahmed Khan was the son of Zem&n Khan, the hereditary 
chief of the Abdalis, who headed them on their first anmea 
conqnest of Khor&ésén. He was descended of the family Abaat. 
of Sadduzei, which was looked on with a sort of religious venera- 
tion by their tribe ; and, although only twenty-three years of 
age, he had been distinguished by the particular notice of N&dir 
Shah.” 

He had, therefore, already the command of his own tribe, 
which he hastened to confirm ; and, extending his in- ,, 
fluence over the neighbouring tribes and countries, crowned 


king at 
hefore the end of the year he was formally declared Gendahér. 
king at Candahdr. From some superstitions motive, 
4 Changes the 


he changed the name of his tribe from Abdali to Dur- name of 


rinf, by which it has been since known.’® He modelled Darrénis. 

his court on that of Nadir Shah, and assumed all the pretensions 
of that monarch. bat exercised them with the moderation that 
was required by dius circtunstances. He was absolute in the 


perteal. The other authorities for his or gold sticks), is in India applied to a 
history are Sir John Maleolin’s Persia, cousmon mace-bearer ; yet it is not pro- 
the Maidiracneh otranslated by Sir W. bable that one of those high offices would 
Jones), and Hanway.  Hanway gives a be conterred on the chief of a foreign 
different view of the transactions relating tribe. Ahmed’s early history is well 
te Reat Cul: but Bazin’. is contirmed by — known. He wasa prisoner with the Ghil- 
the Nadine’, which, likewise gives a jeis when Candahidr was taken by Nddir 
lively pletare of the tyranny aud atrocities Shih. That conqueror received him with 


ef Nadir Shah. Livre vi. chap. xix. favour, assigned him an honourable main- 
pe Sus. Jones's Works, vol. v.) tenance, and sent him to reside in Méd- 

"An anitnated description of this un-  zandérin CVddirndimeh, vol. v. of Jones, 
eqiud contest. and of the valour and good p. 274). His object probably was to keep 
older with which the 1,000 Afghiins con- him ata distance from his tribe as long 
ducted their retrest, is given by Bazin, as the country was unsettled ; for it ap- 
w he Wits aospectator of the action, aus peaps: from a contemporary writer, who 
miiien des balles et des sabres.” accompanied the Persian camp, that © Ni- 

The person of a Sadduzel was ine dir Shih always kept a watchful eye over 


Vielible. and no otheer, of whatever rank, him: but the ofticers of all ranks treated 
contd part an Abdil: to death without the him, in) private, with great respect.” 
autherity of a Sadduzet, Lhave been led (Memoirs of Abdoolkereem, po 176.) 

te think that the common stery of Ah- '§ By an unaccountable confusion, the 
tied having been ao quace-bearer of Nadir Indians sometimescall the Durrénis, Ghil- 
Shih originated in the circumstauce that jeis: in the north they are also called 
the word “chobdar”” which on the west | Khorasanis, but Durrdn{ is the usual as 
ef the Indus belongs to a few of the — well as the correct appellation. 
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army continued to“repel the Durrinfs till the tenth day, when, 
after a general and desperate attack on the intrenchments, 
during whieh a party of them made its way into the midst of 
the camp, the assailants were totally repulsed and de- Pca 
feated, and compelled to march off homewards during 4m. Mat, 
the ensuing night. ‘AAwsral 26. 

The Mogul prince forthwith sent a viceroy to the Panjab ; bnt, 
as he was immediately afterwards recalled to Delhi by the illness 
of his father, Ahmed Shéh tarned back before he had reached 
the Indus, and did not quit the Panjab until the new Bie 
had engaged to pay @ permanent tribute. 

Mohammed Shih expired within a month after the ® to ra 
battle of Sirhind, and was sneceeded by his son, who 494i), 
bore the same name as his Durréni neighbour. Babtuy Bist 


CHAPTER Ty. 
10 THE EXTINCTION OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 
Ahmed Shih. 


Tue return of the Afghén monareh to the Panj&éb, combined 
with his well-known power and activity, kept the new +». aig 
in a state of continued anxiety, and obliged Tmternal 
a portion of his independence for the mente ot 
sake of sneh allies as might secure him from foreign Ying, 
st. He therefore offered the appointment of vazir to 
&h ; and on his declining it (which was soon followed by 
his death), he invited N&sir Jang (who succeeded A’saf in the 
Deckan) to move to his assistance with all the troops he could 
assemble. But it was not long before he learned that the 
Durrdui king was occupied in the western part of his dominions ; 
in consequence of which intelligence Le was enabied to dispense 
with the aid he had solicited, and was left to make his internal 
arrangements in the way best suited to his own views. He 
appointed Safder Jang, the son of Sédat Khén, to be vazfr: and 
as that nobleman retained his viceroyalty of Oudh, the first efforts 
of the imperial government were directed to the suppression of 
the Rohillas, who had again become formidable in the northern 
part of that province. 
Safder Jang’s prospect was favourable, for Ali Mohammed 
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this success was more than compensated by the defeat of the 
governor of Ajmir, who had interfered in a civil war [eftatot., 
between two claimants to the principality of Jédptir. —_ yopein 

While the weakness of the Mogul government was thus daily 
more displayed, intelligence arrived that Ahmed Shih Second. 
Durréni had again invaded the Panjéb; and it was Aimed Shab 
soon followed up by accounts of his having obtained 
complete possession, and by an ambassador demanding a formal 
cession of the province. The visit of Nadir Shah was still 
sufficiently remembered to produce a ready compliance ¢eion of 
with the demand ; and when the vazir arrived at Delhi ™* ?*™4- 
with his Maratta allies, he found the arrangement concluded. 
There is no reason to doubt that he would himself have agreed 
to it if he had been on the spot, or that he would have disregarded 
it, after it was made, if he had thought that he conld gain by 
infringing it ; but he had other grounds of dissatisfaction with the 
court, and he made this cession, which he represented as degrading, 
the pretext of his complaints. During his absence in piscont ent 
Réhilcand, his influence at court had been supplanted sfSscer 
by a ennuch named Jawid, who was fayoured both by val 
the emperor and his mother. Safder Jang, finding that his 
presence did not restore his authority, took a course ie assas- 
which had become familiar at Delhi: he invited Jawid anesthe 
to an entertainment, and had him murdered during the ™™ 
banquet. The emperor was naturally exasperated at this outrage, 
and he soon got a suitable instrument te avenge him on the 
vazir. Ghdzt ud din, the eldest son of A’saf Jé&h, gnestnaain 
had remained at Delhi during the first part of the ‘*7ouser- 
contest between his younger brothers; but seeing an opening 
afterwards, he entered into a connexion with the péshw4, and 
set off for the Deckan, accompanied by Holcar and Sindia. He 
died soon after his arrival at Aurang&b4d ; and his son, a mere 
youth, whom he had left at Delhi, was promoted by the vazir’s 
favour to the title of Gh&zi ud din, and the high office of com- 
mander-in-chief. It was this young man that now guided the 
operations designed against his benefactor. He was a specimen 
of such of the Mogul courtiers as were not quite sunk in sloth. 
Restless and ambitious, as skilfal in dissembling his passions 
as incapable of controlling them, he looked on perfidy and 
murder as the natural means of attaining his ends, and was as 
reckless of consequences as regardless of principle. 

The result of his measures was a civil war; not pesists the 
determined, as usual, by a battle in the field, but carried "=" 
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dragged through the streets without his slippers or his turban. 
Though threatened with instant death, he continued to revile his 
captors, and to say that they should pay for their insolence with 
their heads. At length he was rescued by the interposition of 
the officers; when he instantly ordered a massacre of the whole 
body, giving up their tents, horses, and property to plunder, so 
as not to leave a vestige remaining of the corps. 

A'lamgir, on pretence of saving the life of Ghazi nd din, had 
offered, while the disturbance was at its height, to pay His susp 
the mutineers a considerable sum of arrears, if they emperor. 
would deliver their prisoner into his hands; but the proposal 
served only to awaken the suspicions of the vazir, who took 
additional measures to guard against the possible intrigues of 
his nominal sovereign. 

When interrupted by this adventure, Ghazi ud din was on his 
march towards Léhér, and he now continued his pro- 40.17%, 
gress. Mir Manu, the Mogul governor of the Panj&b, Histreache: 
whom Ahmed Shéh had continned in his office after af Ahmed 
the cession, had died. His son had been appointed Durrant’ 
his successor by the Durréni monarch, but was an fhe Panjin 
infant under the tutelage of his mother, This state of things 
presented an irresistible temptation to the young vazir: he 
immediately entered into a most amicable correspondence with 
the widow, claiming the hand of her daughter, to whom he had 
really been affianced, and advancing towards Léhér as if to 
celebrate the marriage; when he had completely lulled all sus- 
picion, he surprised the town and made the governess prisoner 
in her bed. While they were conveying her to the camp she 
broke into invectives against the treachery of her son-in-law, and 
prophesied the ruin of India, and the slaughter of its inhabitants, 
as the certain consequence of the vengeance of Ahmed Shah. Her 
prediction was but too early accomplished; for Ahmed Taira inva. 
no sooner heard of the outrage offered to him than he ‘ed Shar” 
flew to revenge it; and speedily effecting his march from Can- 
dahdr, passed through the Panj&b without opposition, and soon 
presented himself within twenty miles of Delhi. Ghé&zi ud din, 
having contrived to pacify the widow of Mir Manu and to procure 
her intercession, repaired at once to the Durrén{ camp, and 
received pardon as far as his own person. Ahmed Shéh, however, 
insisted on pecuniary compensation and marched on to Delhi to 
enforce his demand. Nearly all the horrors of N&dir ize sakes 
Shah's invasion were repeated on his arrival; for though Pe™- 
not himself cruel like that monarch, he had much less command 
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stated) in the beginning of a.p. 1752, it was no obstacle to his 
entering into fresh intrignes with Ghéai nd din the proyious 
elder, the brother and competitor of Salébat. On the $2). 
arrival of that prince from Delhi, Balaji joined him at s#™ 
Anrang&béd with all his forces ; and so numerous was the combined 
army, that even the aid of Bussy might have been insufficient 
to have saved Salébat Jang, if the danger had not been averted 
by the sudden death of Ghézi ud din. After this Balaji became 
involved in affairs to the southward, and transactions with the 
French and English, which will be best related with the history 
of those nations. But as his government got settled at home, 
he ventured to release Damaji Geikwér, and to avail himself of 
his assistance in settling the province of Guzerét. He made 
severe terms, involving payments and reservations which led to 
many disputes in the end: but at first all went prosperonsly. 
Damaji set out in company with the péshwa’s brother, Ragoba, 
(a.p. 1755), and they soon reduced the whole province to 
complete subjection and obedience. Ragoba next levied con- 
tributions on the Réjpit states, and returned through Malwa to 
the Deckan. In the end of a.p. 1756 he was again sent 

into Mélwa; and it was to him that the present 
application was made by young Ghazi ud din. Sup- marches to 
ported by this ally, the, vazir advanced on Delhi, Giabtain 
ocenpied the city, and laid siege to the fortified palace, "7°" 
which held out more than a month. 

It was, nevertheless, evident that Najib ud doula could no 
longer withstand his enemies ; and the emperor had Takes Delhi. 
already taken the precaution of sending his son, after- Rscepeot 
wards Shéh A’lam, to a place of safety ; the escape of apparen 
Najib himself was the principal difficulty remaining, 4 
and it was accomplished by means of a bribe to Malh&ér Réo 
Holcar. The emperor then opened his gates and received Ghézi 
ud din as his vazir. Najib ud doula retired to his own country, 
which was about Seh4ranptr to the north of Delhi, and divided 
from Roéhilcand by the Ganges. 

After the taking of Delhi, Ragoba remained encamped near 
that city, until he was called away to an important and , », 153, 
easy conquest. When Ahmed Shéh withdrew from fijcbe" 
India in the preceding year (A.D. 1757), he left his ‘xespoe 
son Timdr in charge of the Panj&b, under the guidance iat 
of Sirdér Jehén Khan. Their most dangerous opponent was 
Adin a Bég, a man of a turbulent and artful character, who had 
been deputy to Mir Manu, and whose intrigues had mainly 
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Dataji Sindia’s force was weakened by the losses of his de- 
tachment; but he had a stronger motive for desiring peace, in 
the reported approach of Ahmed Sh&h from Cébul: terms were 
therefore proposed to Shujé ud doula and the confederates, and 
@ peace was concluded, which was of no long continuance.® 

The Afghén king was occupied in the north-western part of 
his dominions, when his son was expelled from the yourth in. 
Panjéb (4.0. 1758); and, when abont to march to yisionot 
recover that country, he was arrested by the revolt. of S™™ 
Nasir Kh&n, the ruler of the Beldches, who made an attempt to 
establish his entire independence, The operations necessary 
to place the affairs of that country on a satisfactory footing 
delayed Ahmed Shah for a considerable time; after which he 
moved by the southern road of Shikdrpir to the Indus; aud, 
marching up that river to Pésh4war, he crossed it in the month 
of September, and advanced into the Panjib. The ,.,, 1759, 
Marattas offered no opposition, and he avoided the SP4yy+ 
swollen rivers and exhausted country by keeping near =" 
the northern hills, until he erossed the Jumna opposite Seha- 
ranpir. During the Sh4h’s advance, Gh4zi ud din, mindful 
of A’lamgfr’s connexion with that monarch and with Najib ud 
donla, took alarm at the thoughts of his intrignes and his ven- 
geance. He therefore at once gave orders for his assassination, 
and -raised another member of the royal family to the yarderot 
throne.’ This prince’s title was never acknowledged: ty chha d 
Shéh A’lam, the heir-apparent, was absent on a scheme 
for getting a footing in Bengal; and the confederate {2;jupsr; 
princes carried on their operations without any osten- 435/75 
sible head.’ Beale. 

At this time the Marattas, though not supported by their 
allies the Jats, had 30,000 horse of their own in the qpemaratee 
field; but they were in two bodies at some distance from ¥poks.2, 
each other; and the hatred of the country people, who Seabee 
were exasperated by their depredations, kept them in 
ignorance of the movements of the enemy. Ahmed Shéh came 
suddenly on the body under Dataji Sindia, and so effectually 
surprised it that the chief and two-thirds of the force were cut 
to pieces on the spot. The other division under Malh4r Réo 
Holear was still at a distance, and commenced its flight towards 
the country south of the Chambal: it was drawn from the direct 
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The Marattas had now also a train of artillery surpassing 
that of the Moguls, which they had so long regarded with awe 
and envy. They even endeavoured to assume the pomp which 
was characteristic of their rivals. Rich dresses, spacious tents, 
and splendid caparisons became common among them, and their 
courts and retinues were formed on the Mogul model. 

This show of greatness did not seem misplaced in the péshwi 
and his ministers, who were Concan Bramins, a comely race, 
prepared by the mildness and gravity of their manners to take 
up dignity without any appearance of incongruity ; but it sat 
very ill on the little active Marattas, whose sturdy figures and 
vulgar manners gave a Indicrous effect to their attempts at a 
stately demeanour. 

Whatever the uation possessed either of power or magni- 
ficence was brought forth to give weight to Seddsheo crest pre 
Bhio, The news of the misfortunes of Sindia and perstions for 
Holecar, were only a fresh stimulus to exertion ; and it "4 
seemed to be resolved, by one great and decisive effort, to put 
the finishing stroke to the conquest of Hindostan." 

The prince thus elevated was naturally hanghty and over- 
bearing, proud of the new greatness of his family, 
and puffed up by recent success into an overweening of Mmecom 
confidence in his own abilities both as a statesman and “be Bhéo. 
a soldier. He was accompanied by Wisw&s Réo, the péshwé’s 
youthful son and heir-apparent, and by all the great Bramin 
and Maratta chiefs without exception. Many Rajput detach- 
ments were sent to join him as he advanced, and Suraj Mal is 
said to have reinforced him with a body of 30,000 Jats. 

This experienced old chief, who had long been accustomed to 
act with the Marattas, took occasion to advise the Bh&o to leave 
his infantry and guns, and all his heavy baggage, in the J&t 
territory, where it would be protected by strong forts, to advance 
with his horse alone, to harass his enemies in the Maratta 
manner, and protract the war until the Durrénis, who had 
already been many months in India, should be constrained by the 
climate to withdraw to their native mountains. This prudent 
counsel, though seconded by the Maratta chiefs, was at once 
rejected by their commander, who looked down on a victory 
obtained by such means, and who also attached an undue import- 
ance to his regular infantry and guns. This was not the only 
occasion on which he slighted Stiraj Mal, whom he treated as a 
petty zemfudér, incapable of judging of politics on a large scale. 

™ Seir ul Mutdkherin, Grant Duff. 
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He nevertheless kept up a constant communication with the 
Marattas, which might serve to secure an accommodation, if 
expedient, and was in the meantime a useful channel for 
overtures between that people and the Shah.” 

After this arrangement was conelnded, Ahmed was still pre- 
vented moving by the violence of the periodical rains: Anmed shih 
but before that season was well over, he broke up his again 
cantonment, and marched towards Delhi. His move- Shun, 
ment was accelerated by hearing that the Bhéo had set ont with 
a picked force to attack Ciinjpira, on the Jumna, sixty miles 
above Delhi, where there was a Durrén{ garrison, under an 
officer of distinction. On reaching that river near the capital, 
he found it still swollen and rapid: he proceeded up the banks 
in search of a ford, until he got near Ciinjptira, where he had 
the mortification to hear that the place had been taken, and the 
whole garrison put to the sword. Bnraged at this disgrace in- 
flicted almost before his eyes, the Shih passed the river, Hig bold 
between fording and swimming; and thongh he lost Eetfens, 
many men in this bold undertaking, it made so great Get pa 
an impression on the enemy, that they hastened to ae 
remove out of his reach, and soon retired to Panipat, Pinipat, 
where they threw up works round their camp, encom- their camp. 
passed by a broad and deep ditch, and protected by their nume- 
rous artillery. The Bhdo’s force consisted of 55,000 pyeirnom- 
cavalry in regular pay, with at least 15,000 predatory 
Maratta horse, and 15,000 infantry, of whom 9,000 were disci- 
plined Sepoys, under Ibréhim Khan Gérdi, a Mussulman deserter 
from the French service. He had 200 guns, with numerous wall 
pieces, and a great supply of rockets, which is a favourite weapon 
with the Marattas. These troops, with their numerous followers, 
made the numbers within his lines amount to 300,000 men." 

Ahmed Shah had about 40,000 Afghans and Persians, 13,000 
Indian horse, and a force of Indian infantry estimated p,,.9 
at 38,000, of which the part consisting of Rohilla ‘Ate Bul 
Afghans would be very efficient, but the great majority the usual 
rabble of Indian foot soldiers." He had, also, about thirty pieces 


"* Casi Rai, the author of the Narrative, selves make the number of the that 


was one of the agents in this intercourse. 

" Grant Duff agrees with Cai Réi in 
making the paid horse andinfantry,70,000, 
as above, and estimates the predatory 
horse and followers at 200,000. Csi Rdi 
states the whole number at 500,000. (Asi- 
atic Researches, vol. iii. p. 128. 

4 The accounts of the Durrénis them- 


army 
crossed the Indus 68,000 ; but, from a 
comparison with Nédir Shah's foree, and 
that of Shsh Zemén, in later times, ax 
well as from the incorrectness of Asiatic 
muster-rolls, I conceive the amount to be 
feet Beat reduction oma guraons fa 
been a great reduction 

the Panjéb and other places, casualties in 
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of cannon of different: calthres, chiefly belonging to the Deda 
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While things were tending to this conclusion, neither party 
was inactive in its efforts to hasten the crisis. Continnal skir- 
mishes went on between the armies: the Marattas made three 
vigorous attacks on the Durrani lines ; convoys were always 
attempting to make their way into the eamp and though one 
charged with treasure from Delhi fell into the hands of the 
Afghins, others were secretly forwarded by Staraj Mal and the 
Rajput chiefs ; and as the Bhéo bore his difficulties with dignity 
and resolution, their extent and daily increase were unknown to 
his enemies. In these circumstances, the Indian allies lost all 
patience, and wearied Ahmed Shih with their importunities 
that he would put an end to their fatignes by a decisive action : 
but his constant answer was, “This is a matter of war with 
which you are not acquainted. In other affairs do as you 
please, but leave this to me.” He had a small red tent pitched 
in front of his intrenchment, to which he repaired every morn- 
ing in time for prayers at daybreak, and where he generally 
returned to dine in the evening. He was on horseback for the 
whole day, visiting his posts, and reconnoitring the enemy; 
and never rode less than fifty or sixty miles a day. At night 
he placed a picket of 5,000 horse as near as he could to the 
enemy, while other parties went the rounds of the whole 
encampment. “He used to say to the Hindost&ni chiefs, ‘Do 
you sleep ; I will take care that no harm befalls you;’ and to 
say the truth, his orders were obeyed like destiny, no man 
daring to hesitate or delay one moment in executing them.” 

During this time the Bhéo’s embarrassments became daily 
more urgent; and he made frequent applications to Shuj& ud 
doula through Cési R&i (the author of our Narrative) to mediate 
a peace between him and the Mussulmans. When his proposals 
were made known to the Shéh, he replied that he was only an 
auxiliary, and had no views of his own; that he claimed the 
entire control of the war, but left the Hindost&n{ chiefs to carry 
on their negotiations as they pleased. The majority of those 
ehiefs were well disposed to an accommodation, which would 
have been particularly acceptable to Shujé ud doula; but 
Najib always steadily opposed the overtures, and succeeded in 
impressing on the rest the rain to which they would be 
exposed if the Shéh left India while the Maratta power was still 
entire. 

It is not difficult to conceive what must now have been the 


"> Casi Rai. 
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state of the Muaratta host, een npecal Wp AlmMist Che stench fo 
Dlockaded camp. among dead aud dving auimals, surrougded +. 
fumtshed followers, and threatened with the ternble cmeugscue 
tion of Che evils whieh threes already wttkeredd, Among thei? ine’ 
efforts they sent outa foraging party, with ingumerable cag: 
followers, to cnelesveair te berituse tm seotne relief: best, tae wo! af 
less crowd was discovered hy the enemy. and slangateresd + 
prodigious munmbers. Ohi this the chiefs and soldier enreugssis: 
the Bhaos tent ina beds: they said that) they bad) eatire. 
eNhiusted the last: remains of their provisions, atel tag if wa 
better te rin any risk in the tield this tec perish in matsers. Pe 
Bhie agreed to their wish: thes all partovk of bitel leaf. aud 
swore to fight to the lust: and orders were ywiven te make tse 
attck on the next morning before daybreak. 

fio this extremity the Bhao wrote te Casi Kat a short ote wee 
hts owu hand: The enpois new full te the brim, aud cagzae 
hoeofed nhother rep. It wus Chine Cah Toe: eleotie, ele ig. oof «oe 
uns wer me plainly atoonee > hereafter there will le ne tume be 
Writtng or spenking. 

Cast Tau was communicating this note te Snaps gal deca 
here pf Hbont three du the tering, When his sptes came te ie 
Papa port that the Marattas were vetting under arms. Sipe 
Maatiecdatels repured to the: Shits sent. ame cle-stread te mig dh: 
be awakened withent delay. The Shah seon made his apguees- 
anee, ready dressed sand. monnting a horse which alwaye etud 
weeded pened by his tlomer, free Powde towards the elegy, core rinas as 
OWE Tremopes oll des tae omedvasticeed, 

Cire af fils first steps Was to send for Casi Rai. and intern 
an a crmfes drape oaebeeetrt: Chie seuree of the tated lige nee he ba! 


emme cc eanumunteated, This be didias he was moving forwand 
enti asbent ay nile from the camp. he met) sex 
Daerand fieesemien, louded= with plunder, Whe re-geortead that ioe 
Mirrattas diel deserted ther camp and fled. in bearing tase. 
Nineedd turned) te: Oisn Raroamd asked him what he saa! it 
tonto beat owergpfe: dies Wiss vet ~penkine, the Misrattcss abi: Gimtaw’ 
Pur opresches bw oa general discharge of Chetr actillerm arag 
Poe Whole of Their dine. On this the Shah, Whee wae elftices 
sper tas hors smehing a Persian kalvath. vave it te bre servant 
mod wet seed occeltmtess sid fee the tiated, iShuyad Year 
reat shew te vem otra Dee Te then eetit omer ot 
ee sadectos ef iPs ees EEDA. When objewts bewas: 
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aoe omned tel atts Wait’ free sartlbers in front. The “sas 





drew up his army opposite, cd hima ok ys a hi itl 
red tent, which was now in the rear of the line. 

‘The Mussulmans did not make much use of their guns; and 
as those of the Marattas approached, the shot went over the 
heads of their adversaries, The actual engagement was b 
by Ibrahim Khan Gérd{, who rode up to the Bhao, 
saluted him, and said, “ You have often been offended with 


his own hand, and ordered his battalions to cease firing and 
charge bayonets. Their attack fell on the Rohillas, whose an- 
disciplined valour only increased their loss, and pees 
after a prodigious slaughter. Their defeat laid open the right 
of the grand vazfr,” who commanded the centre of the Durrini 
line, and who was now charged by the Bhéo and Wiswis Réio 
with the fower of the Maratta army, Tn th 


post. Shujé ud doula was next to the grand vazir's divi 
but cand not seo wh. wat assy ic Boat oat 
sound of men and horses in that quarter suddenly diminish, he 
sent Casi Rai to inqnire the cause, He found the grand vazir on 
foot in full armonr, in an agony of rage and despair, reproach- 
ing his men for quitting him, and endeavouring to bring them 
back to their ranks. “ Ride to Shuj& ud doula,” said he, “ and 
tell him that if he does not support me immediately, I must 
perish.” But Shujé, though he kept his ground, did not venture 
to take part in the action. 

Meanwhile these transactions had not eseaped Ahmed Shih ; 
and the reserve which he had ordered up arrived at the critical 
moment to prevent the destruction of the grand vazir. The 
battle now became stationary, but the advantage still inclined 
to the Marattas ; until Ahmed, after rallying the fugitives and 
ordering all who refused to return to be cut down, gave orders 
for an advance of his own line, and at the same time directed 
a division on his left to wheel up and take the enemy in flank. 
This mancenvre was decisive; for though the closest combat was 
raging in the centre, where the Bhio and Wiswis were engaged 
on horseback, and where they fonght on both sides with spears, 
swords, battle-axes, and even daggers, yet, “all at once, as if 


“ (The Durnint Shih Wali Khidn.—Ep.) 
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by enehantment, the whele Muratta army: turned tere te a 
ane fled oat full speed. leaving the field of hartle covered ws 
heaps af dead.” The vietors pursued them with ge cut 
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detection, He alse compelled Shaya ud donta te siwe ong ote 
villant Cbralim Rian. who had) been inde prtecner : een £1 
him inte his presenee te reproach hums and thes weave har. ves 
tecthe grand vazir te be placed in confinement, wrere te de 
of his wounds within a week." 

The beady oof Wiswas Rao was fonnd. and on temdleee tots 
Whiel: was hedteved to de the Bhiaees : bur the fate off tise Iacee 
Wasose fir from certain. that. mmany  veare offers an imrest / 
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title of Shih Alam II, Najib ud Doula, the 

however, remained the imperial deput} 

at Delhi until bis death in'1770.. Shah 
returned to his capital, by the aid 

of the Mabrattas, in Deo. 1771.—Ep.] 
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APPENDIX. 
(See page 475.) 
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ON THE STATES FORMED ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE EMPIRE 


OF DELHI. 
Bahmani Kings of the Deckan. 
BanuMaNf EInes OF THE A.D. AcMe A.M. 
DECKAN. MahmidI. . . 1978 780 Moharemed I. e as aa7 
Ghiyés ud din . 1807 700 . oa7 
A.D. AH. hams e 1807 
Hasan Géngé (or Alé Firis . . . 1997 800 NOMINAL KINGS. 
ud din . « 1947 748 | AhmedI. . . 1483 8&5 med - « 2s 
MohammedI. . 1358 759 Alé ud din . - 1486 268 AlénddinTL . MBO 
Moajanid e a 1375 776 H e es 1457 863 ‘all e 6 e 17a 
e ° . 1378 780 N - 1461 865 e ° - 1536 


Hasan GAna6,’ the first king of the Deckan was an Afghdn of the lowest rank, 
and a native of Delhi. He farmed a small spot of lend belonging to Founded by 

a Bramin astrologer, named Gdngé, who was in favour with the king ; Hose nee 
and, having accidentally found a treasure in his field, he had the Delhi. 

honesty to give notice of it to his landlord. The astrologer was so much struck with 
his integrity that he exerted all his influence at court to advance his fortunes. 
Hasan thus rose to a great station in the Deckan, where his merit marked him out 
among his equals to be their leader in their revolt. He had before assumed the 
name of Gdngt, in gratitude to his benefactor ; and now, from a similar motive, 
added that of Bahmani{ (Bramin), by which his dynasty was afterwards distinguished. 
He fixed his capital at Culbarga. 

The revolt of the rija of Warangal, and the foundation of the new government 
of Bijayanagar, were favourable to the insurgents at first, as they increased the 
embarrassments of Muhammed Tughlak ; the rf{ja of Warangal also sent a body 
of horse to assist Hasan Gdngi in his final struggle; but their establishment 
cut off a large portion of the Mussulman dominions towards the south, and soon 
led to boundary disputes, which involved them in an unceasing war with the new 
monarchy. 

After the death of Hasan Gingi, these wars, especially that with Bijayanagar, 
continued, almost without intermission, until the end of his dynasty. wars with the 
They did not for a long time make much alteration in the Hindi and Hindus. 
Mahometan limits; the rf{jas of Orissa and Télingfna, at one time, 4p. 1461, 
made their way to the gates of Bidar, which was then the capital:  4.m. 965. 
but the Mahometans were gainers on the whole ; they occupied most of the 
country between the Kishna and Tumbadra; and in a.p. 1421, the Bahmanfi 
king, Ahmed Shih, took permanent possession of Warangal, and compelled the 
réja of Télingdna to relinquish his ancient capital. 

1 The accounts of the inferior Mahometan dy- * The royal title assumed by Hasan was Ald 
nasties, where not otherwise specified, are taken = «id din; but, to dis him from other kings 
from Ferishta, who has written aseparate history of the same name, I have retained his original 


of each (vols. ii., 1ii., and iv. of Col. Briggs’ appellation. 
translations). 
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A notion of the extent of his kingdom may be gained by assuming the Bima 
and Kishna rivers for his boundary on the east, the river Tumbadra 
on the south, the sea frum near Goa to near Bombay on the west, Lnedone the 
and perhaps the Nira river on the north. 

He afterwards involved himself in fresh troubles by his zeal fur the Shia reli- 
gion, Which he had imbibed in Persia from some of the immediate Attempt to 
followers of Shékh Sdfi. He declared that faith to be the established introduce the 
religion of the state ; and by a proceeding so unexampled in India, he 55! religion. 
caused much disaffection among his own subjects, and produced a combination of 
all the other Mahometan kings against him. He showed great resolution in 
supporting himself against this confederacy, and great skill in disuniting its members; 
but it was only by renouncing his innovations in religion that he was able, at last, 
tw reconcile himself to all his opponents. 

His son Ismail was a minor at his death. The minister who acted as regent 
planned the usurpation of the government ; and with this view put Religions 
himself at the heul of the Sunni or native faction, and depressed and _ factions. 
discharged the foreigners. His plan having failed, the young king became as 
vivlent a Shia, formed his army entirely of foreigners, and would enlist no Indian, 
unleas he were the son of a foreigner, a Pitin,* or a Rajput. He affected foreign 
manners, and always used the Persian and Tirk{ languages in preference to that 
of the Deckan.' 

Ibrithim, the fourth king (the third having only reigned six months), was a 
zealous Sunni, and discharged all the foreign troops. They were recalled by his 
son Ali, an enthusiastic Shia. During the minority of Alf's son, Ibréhim IL, 
there was a struggle between the factions, in which, at length, the Sunnis 
prevailed. 

A change of more importance than these revolutions of sects was the rise of 
the Marattas. These Hindtis having fallen completely under the — Rise of the 
kings of Ahinednagar and Bijdptir, in consequence of the extinction Marattas. 
of their own raja of Dedziri, were treated as subjects, and employed without 
distrust. Yuisuf, the first A‘dil Shith, is said to have given a command of 12,000 
Infantry to a Maratta chief; and in the subsequent reigns they shared the 
fortunes of the natives, being entertained in great numbers whenever that party 
previdled. They were known under the name of Beérgis, were often horse, and 
by their hight and predatory operations contributed to introduce the system of 
defence to which the Bijapur government always had recourse when attacked. 

A remarkable innovation was introduced by Dbrithim (the fourth king). He 
directed the public accounts to be kept in the Maratta language. instead of the 
Persian. Considering that this was the language of all the village accountants, 
and that the body of the officers of revenue and finance were also generally Hindts, 
it,is surprising that the improvement was not intreduced sooner, and more exten- 
sively copied, 

There were constant wars and shifting confederacies among the Musrsulman 
kings 2 im both of which the ras of Bijayanagar often took a part, a8 wars with the 
did the Kings of Khandeésh and Guzerit. the latter with much weight. other Mahome- 
In all these wars the constant enemy of the A’dil Shah was the Nizim tan kings. 

Shith of Ahmednagar, their hostility being caused by rival claims to the possession 
of Soliqvir and some other districts on the left bank of the Bima, 

At length, the fonr ‘great Mahometan governments, A’dil Shith, Nizam Shah, 


Pitan Cor rather Pathany is ao name often that Deekani (a dialect of Hindostani) was the 
applied bs the Dueiane to the Afghans, but more vstial language of the Muaxulmans in the begin- 
generals to the Dndian descendants of that hing of the sixteenth century, 
perpde. ’ Grant Duff, vol. i. p. S4. 
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five of the combatants greybearded men, 


duels were always fought with sabres, 
At its greatest extent the kingdom of 





Detween the tracts belonging to Guzerdt and Bijépar. 


Three were killed on the spot, and the survit 







Dynasty of Kuth Shah at Goleénda. 
FOUNDED BY KULf KUTB, A TERKMAN SOLDIER. 


AD. Att 
Sultin Kult, . 15L8 918") Subhin Kult 
Jomshid > > 1543 9 | Ibrahim. 


AD. Aut. 
1550 957 
+ 1550 


Svur4y Kuif Kura Sua, the founder of the dynasty, was a Tirkmam of 
Hamadiin in Persia, He claimed descent from the head of his clan, and he 


© On this occasion Bahidar Shih showed his the calibre is 


gio; aud the Nizam Shih replied in Persian, — (Colonel 
Tak jute bo considered ea Somueontobotn,” {By 


"Briggs’s Fervakta, vol. ii. p. 243. This gun is 
four feet eight inches in diameter at the muzzle ; 
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THe Barids derived some importance at first from appearing as the ministers 
and representatives of the Babman{ kings; but the illusion .was not kept up 
beyond the life of Kasim : neither he nor Amir took the title of king. 

Their territories were small and ill-defined, and the period of their extinction 
ig uncertain, 

Auir IL was reigning in a.p, 1609, a.m. 1018, when Ferishta closed that part 
of his history. 


Guzerdt. 
KINGS OF GUZERAT. 
AD. AA, ALD. AT aD 
Mozaffer Shih ~ 1806 79 | Mabmiid Shih Bégaré 1459 863 | Minin Mohammed 
Ahmed Shah. 1412 815 | Mozaffer Shih TL. 1511 917 ‘Shih 1580 





‘Secander Shab + 126 one 
Kutb Shah, ~ 191 885 | Mabmiid Shah I, . 1526 982 | Abmed ee = 
‘Datid Shah reigned one week. Bahadur Shah - 126 932 
Gvzexir is bounded on the north-east and east by a hilly tract which connects 
the Aruvalli mountains with the Vindhya chain; on the suuth it has 
the sea, whieh nearly surrounds a part of it, and forms a peninsula of 
equal in extent to all the rest of the province; on the west it has the desert, 
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RAjpit convert, who had risen from a low statien about the court to the highest 
Offices. He had himeelf been brought up a Mussulman and a nobleman, and 
appears to have been rather desirous of making his origin be forgotten by hostility 
to the Hindus. 

It is uncertain when he took the title of king. His reign commenced in reality 
from the time when he became governor. He was successful in his , ». 1991, 
wars. He occupied I'dar, and brought the réja to submission. He AE 793. 
fought a great battle in the peninsula, after which he took and retained "8 wars: 
Dit, on the seacoast : he went to war with the king of Khanddésh, about the district 
of Sultanpur ; and although hostilities were often renewed in after reigns, yet, for 
his time, the question was favourably settled. 

He once besieged Mandalghar, in Méwar, and extorted a contribution: he pro- 
ceeded from that place to Ajmir, on a pilgrimage ; and on his way back plundered 
Jhalsr, and destroyed the temples. 

His greatest war was with Midlwa. Hushang Shah, the second king, was sus- 


pretext for invading Milwa. He was successful beyond his hopes: Mélwa. 

he defeated Hushang, made him prisoner, and got possession of the 

whole of bis kingdom. He svon found, however, that he could not re ier 
retain his conquest ; and, perceiving that the inhabitants were about 

to set up another king, he thought it prudent to get what he could from his 
ptisuner, and to restore him to the throne. During Mozaffer's govern- —a.p, 1408, 
ment, Mabiatid Tughlak came to Guzerat, on his flight from Delhi:  4-™% Sil. 

he was ill-received, and obliged to repair to Malwa. 

Huishang Shih did not feel his restoration as a favour, for on the death of 
Mozatfer he took part with a faction opposed to the accession of that Ahmed Shéh. 
king's grandson, Ahmed Shah, and began a series of wars between ae ral, 
the two countries, that listed for many years. Abmed Shih thrice His wars with 
Invaded Malwa, and once penetrated to Saranptr, in the east of the Mnaa a 
kingdom. where he gained a vietory. On the other hand, the king of bours. 

Malwit assisted Alimed’> enemies, Hind as well as Malometan, com- 
bined with the refractory rajas within the territory of Guzerit, and a ae 
twice mide his way te the capital, but without any important result. 

Ahmed Shih mode. also, the usnal expeditions against [’dar, Jhidldér, and the 
peniustda, and had two wars with Khandésh. On one oecasion. he and with other 


Inarched as tar as Navor in the north of Murwar, where his unele was Mahomietan 


. ; . kings. 

revert asunet Sed Khizr, of Delhi. He was obliged to retreat on . 
. . = ao. 1616, 

the advance of that prince, and was pursued as far as Jhialor."! AH. SLD. 


He was also engazed with a new enemy, in consequence of the capture of the 
idlands of Bombay and Salsette by the Bahmani king of the Deckan, — 4.p. 1429, 
during anattermmpt to sibdue the Concan.? 4-H. S53, 

It does net vppeur how those places came inte the hands of the king of Guzerit. 
Tt may be inferred that they were detached possessions, as the expedition to recover 
them was iaide he seo, The Bahmani king was driven out, but remained 
hostile, and more than once joined the king of Khiindésh in his wars with Ahmed 
Shah. Notwithstanding all these disturbances, Ahmed Shih brought the interior of 
Gauzerat inte good order. He established) forta in different places, to bridle the 
disathe ted sand budit the town of Alamednager (the solid and extensive walls of 
Which still remain), as a cheek on the raja of Udar. He also founded Ahmedabad, 
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But what chiefly distinguishes him from former Mussulman princes is the 
number of his maritime expeditions. He took the islands of Jigat pig maritime 
and Bet, then, as in recent times, nests of pirates ; and sent out vessels power. 
mounting guns from Cambay, which defeated the pirates of Balsar in A.D. 1s, 
an action at sea. oe 

He also sent a sea and land force against Bombay, then occupied by a revolted 
officer of the Bahmani king. On this occasion, this fleet was destroyed —,_p, 1404, 
in a storm, and he owed his recovery of Bombay to the co-operation 4-4. 900. 
of the king of the Deckan. 

He had afterwards a more conspicuous opportunity for signalizing his naval 
enterprise. The Mamldk Sultin of Egypt had equipped twelve ships ,,, co-operates 
in the Red Sea, for the purpose of attacking the Portuguese in India, with the Mam- 
and Mahintid entered zealously into his views. He sailed, himself, to hike of Fi ype 
Damiin, and afterwards to Bombay ; and at length sent a large fleet with the Portu- 
from Did, under the command of Aidz Sultdni, an officer who had 87°*%* 
distinguished himself at Champdnir. The Guzerdt vessels, though much inferior in 
size to those of the Mamluks, were numerous ; and the combined fleets were strong 
enough to attack the Portuguese squadron in the harbour of Choul, south of 
Bombay. 

The particulars of the operations that followed belong to the history of the 
Portuguese. It may be sufficient to aay, here, that the Mussulmans were successful 
in this first action, and that Aidz is mentioned with applause by the Portuguese 
writers for his humanity and courtesy on the occasion. Thecombined  , », 1508, 
fleet was afterwards defeated, and the Mamltk part of it annihilated, 4.4. 915. 
in a great battle close to Dit.'® 

The Mamliks, however, continued to send squadrons to the Indian seas, a 
practice which was imitated by the Turks after their conquest of Egypt. Their 
object was to open the navigation of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, and for this 
purpose they assisted the native powers of India in their wars with the Portuguese ; 
but they never entertained any views towards obtaining possessions for themselves 
In that country. 

The reign of Mozaffer I. opened with a splendid embassy from Shab Ismail, 
king of Persia. The same compliment was paid to most of the Indian 
princes, and was probably designed to conciliate their favour to the 
Shia religion, which Ismail was so eager to introduce. 


Mozaffer IT. 
ap. 1511, 
AH. O17, 

The next six years were spent in inglorious wars with [dar. A more honourable 
enterprise presented itself at the end of that time. Mahimid, king 
of Malwa, having been almost entirely deprived of his authority by 
Medni Rai, a Hind’ chief te whom he had confided the management 
of his atfurs. fled to Guzerat, and solicited the aid of Mozaffer, who went in person 
inte Malwa, teok the capital, compelled Rana Sanga, who was coming to the aid 
of the Hinda cause, to retreat > and, after restoring Mahinud to his authority, 
withdrew to Guzerdit without exacting any sacrifice in return. He had 


Gencronity to 
the king of 
Malwa. 


A.D. 1519, 


not long quitted Milwa before Sanga returned, defeated Mahmud, ial 
and made hin prisoner: but generously released him, and made an Sanga, réna 
honourable peace. Sanga was nuw able to revenze himself on Mozaffer of Mewar. 


H.. by marching to the assistance of the raja of Idar, and plundering Guzerat as 
farias Alimecktbad, 


Next year, Mozuffer If. retaliated by sending an army, under Aidz Sultan, 


"The Mahotmetan listorians suppress this dee 
feat, and say very little of their wars with the 
Portuyznese, oven When their own party was sue- 
cessful. Three or four years after this battle, an 
Interview toch place between Albuquerque and 


Aiaz; and the character of the litter, given 
by the Portuguese viceroy, ia related in) Fees 
ivol, ip. dys): He said he bad not seen amore 
perfect courtier, or fitter to deceive, and at the 
same time please, an woderstanding man,” 
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Dit by a great armament of the Portuguese, but had been repulsed by the valour ef 
the garrison (Feb. 1531). ” 

Having taken whatever measures were necessary against this enemy, Bahddur 
Shh agained turned his attention to Chitér. So mech was the power a». L208, 
of Méwér diminished, that he commenced his operations with the “= %@. 
sioge of the capital ; and at the end ef three months constrained the 
réja to purchase peace by the payment of a heavy contribution.” It , 5 i595, 
Huméyin, the result of which has already been related." During marvin. ood 
Bahaddur's abode at Did, he entered into negotiations with the Porta- expustn o 
guese. Among other concessions he gave them leave to build a factory ; 
and they furnished him, m return, with a bedy of 500 Europeans, poystor re- 
to assist him in recovering his kingdom. .As scon as Guserdt was covers his 
settled after the retreat of the Moguls, Bahddur Shh again-turned his with 
attention to Dit, where the Portuguese were surrounding their mow ine‘Tesumpasss 
factory with a wall, and, as he conceived, converting it into a fortifica- &* Did. 
tion. He-there found Nuno de Cunha, the Portuguese viceroy, who had ceme with 
a flect to secure his new acquisition. Remonstrances and explanations took pieces, 
to appearance on a friendly footing ; but both the Musmlman and Portuguese 
historians justify the belief that treachery was meditated by both parties, and that 
each was watching an opportunity to execute his design. Numo de trierview with 
Cunha, when invited to visit the king, feigned sickness ; and Bahddur, the 
to lull his suspicions, went on board his ship with a few attendants. viceroy: 

When on board, Bahdidur Shéh was alarmed at some whispering and signs which 
passed between the viceroy and his attendants, and, taking a hasty leave, got into 
his boat to go ashore. An affray took place, which the Portuguese nessh of Bahé- 
represent as accidental, and the Mussulmans as designed ; and the 4ur. 

result was, that several lives were lost on each side, and that Bahddur Shah threw 
himaelf into the sea, and, after being stunned by a blow of an oar, was despatched 
with a halbert. 

As both parties equally held that faith was not to be kept with infidels, neither 
has the slightest claim to a favourable construction ; but Bahddur could have 
had no immediate act of perfidy in view when he came on board unattended ; 
and as the object of the Portuguese must have been to seize and not to murder 
the king, it ia unlikely that they would, if prepared for such a step, have allowed 
him to leave the ship. The affray, therefore, probably arose unin- — 4.p, 1887, 
tentionally, from the mutual alarm of the parties: if either was 4-3: #8. 
guilty of premeditated treachery, the greatest weight of suspicion rests on tho 
Portuguese.” 

Bahadur Shah’s natural heir was his nephew Mahmtd, the son of Latif Khan, 
who had formerly been his rival ; but that prince was a prisoner in the hands of 
his cousin by the mother’s side, Miran Shah, king of Khindésh ; and 
the latter availed himself of the circumstance to claim the crown for Mirén Moham- 
himself. He, however, died a natural death within six weeks ; and us 
his brother who succeeded in Khiandésh, though in possession of the same advan- 
tages, was not so fortunate in profiting by them, Mahmud was at length set at 
liberty. and allowed to take possession of his right. 

He took the title of Mabmdid III, and had a reign of sixteen years, remark- 


Among the property given up on this occa: 
sion Was at girdle of jewela, which had been taken 
froma former king of Guzerat, and which was 
afterwards sent with Bahadur Shah's family lo 
Medina, and found ita way at last into the 
treasury of the Grand Signor,—(Colonel Briggs’s 
note on £rivktu, vol. iv. p. 141.) For the date 


of this first siege, see Bird's History of Guxrd, 
p. 216, note, 

*' Pages 442, 4438, 

* Bee a full and judicious examination of the 
accounts of both parties in a note on Colonel 
Briggs's Ferishkta, vol, iv, p, 132. 
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other points, he was distinguished for his sharia Te sodeerra Ta defen, 
maintain the combut until he was covered with wounds, unhorsed, and Mike prisoner 
made prisoner. The Rajpit prince treated him with courtesy, and Sumer of” 
after a short interval released him. 

‘The mean spirit of Mahmad was incapable of imitating the magnanimity of his 
enemy. On the death of Sanga he thought to avail himself of the His ingratitude, 
difficulties of a new reign by attacking Rattan Sing, the son of the late -a.p. 1535, 
rija. Ratton Sing applied to Bahadur Shah, who had succeeded 4.x. 932, 
Mozaffer on the throne of Guzerdt, and who bad likewise reason to Ha detent, 
complain of the ingratitude of the king of Mélwa, Mabméd, unable and his king- 
to withstand so powerful a confederacy, saw his capital taken by 2m sunexed 
Baliidur Shih, and was afterwards himself made prisoner ; when the 155), 
kingdom of Mi(lwa was permanently annexed to Guzerit. 997, 
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APPEND. JOUNPCR—SIND—MULTAN. m7 
worth recording. Among the usurpers was Raja Kans,a Hindd xemindér, His 
‘con embraced the Mahometan religion. 

‘This kingdom seems at one time to have comprehended North Bebér. It included 
Sundergong (Dacca): J4jnager (Tipera) was tributary: Assim was occasionally 
plundered; Cattak and the adjoining parts of Orissa were not acquired till just 
before the extinction of the state. 

It was conquered by Shir Shah, a8 has been related, and was in the hands of 
a revolted officer of one of his successors at the time of Alcber’s accession. 


Jounpiir. 
a0, at. | AD. Att. Act dort 
Khdja Jehin . 139% 798) Toréhim . fan 504 | Mohammed. . 167 
Mobirik | 1890 v2 | Mahmaa {iio si | Basen Sf usr 


Ses 

02 
Kuss Jenin, vazir at the time of Mabmid Tughlak’s accession, seems to have 
been unable to retain his ascendency during the minority, and to have retired 
to his government of JounpGr, and made himeelf independent. Four of his 
family followed him in succession, and carried on wars with the kings of Millwa 
and Delhi. They twice besieged the latter capital; but, at length, their govern- 
ment was subverted, and their territory restored to Delhi by Behldl Lédi, in s.n. 
1476. 

It was soon occupied by Baber after his conquest, and was taken by Shir Shih ; 
and, after the fall of his dynasty, passed through different hands till conquered by 
Akber early in his reign. 

It stretched along the Ganges from Canouj, on the north-west, to the troatier: 
between Bengal and South Bebiir on the south-east, 


Sind. 


(a.m. 750), Sind, from Bakkar to the sea, 
remained in the bands of the Sumera Réjptits, until the end of the twelfth century ; 
when the reigning family became extinct, and the government, after some changes, 
fell into the hands of another Rajpiit tribe, called Sama. 

It ix uncertain when’ the Sumeras first paid tribute to the Mahometans; pro- 
bably about the beginning of the twelfth century, under Shahdb ud din Ghéri, or 
his immediate suecessors. 

The early Samas seem to have been refractory, for one was invaded by Firis 
Tughlak, as has been related (about a.D. 1361). ‘The Samas were soon after con- 
verted to the Mahometan religion ; and kept the country till expelled by the 
Arghiins, who held it at Akber’s accession, 


Arten the expulsion of the Araba™ 








Multan. 
Mutrix revolted during the confusion which followed the invasion of Tamerlane, 


It fell into the hands of an Afghén family of the name of Langa, who held 
it for about a century. 





© [In the Journal R, A, Sy 1868, there is a 
very full account, by Mr. Thomas, of the kings 
of Bengal, as far a their reigns can be illustrated, 
from their coins.—Ev.] 





“an haa been shown that the Arabs 
held Sind and Multin until towards theend of the 





fourth centt of the ., Bir H. Elliot (4rabe 
sythinks thee ths Bamras embraced 


in Sind) thi the 
Karmathian heresy when they established their 
Power. The Samas appear to have expelled 
the Stimras about A.D. were con- 


5 and 
{Tuored by the highs in ibe 1890-250) 
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‘Abul Rashid, Suter, 354 
Abyssinians, of Jinjera, wars with the, 
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Adali: Moharamed, 80, 472 

‘Adil Shah, his dynasty at Bijapur, 476, 
TH 

Administration of justice in Menu, 27. 
Of government, tiodern, 66 

Afylaus, in India, 434, 441, 444, 511, 
‘The north-eastern, described, 515, 
Wars of Akber, 515-519, of 
Candahar—dethrone the Safavis, 709. 
The western, 709. The Ghiljeis, and 
the Abdalis—revolt of the former, 710, 
Conquered hy Nadir Shab, 713, 715, 
Their king, Ahmed Shah, 733 

Afzal Khan sent against Sivaji, 622. 
Assassinated, 622, His army dispersed, 
623 


Agra, occupation of, by Baber, 422, Rex 
covered by Akber, 496, Shah Jehan 


Agricultural prodwee, 7 

Agriculture. 181 

Ahmedabad shuts its gates on Dara, 
608 


Ahmednagar, 476, Defence of by Chand 
Sultana, 523, Taking of, 525. Re- 
Attack on, defeated, 556. 
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and defeats Dara, 608. His dangerous 
illness, 613. Forgives Sivaji, 621. 
Prosperity of his empire, 629. Makes 
peace with Sivaji, 630. Schemes to 
entrap him, 631. Breaks the peace, 
632. Wars against the north-eastern 
Afghans, 633. Returns to Delhi, 635. 
His bigotry, 636. Revives the poll- 
tax on infidels, 638. Treatment of the 
widow and children of Raja Jeswant 
Siug, 638. Marches against the Rajputs, 
640. Devastates their territory, 640. 
And permanently alienates them, 640. 
His dangerous situation, 642. Arrives 
in the Deckan, 649. Advances to Ah- 
mednagar, 651. Invades Golconda, 
652. Takes Bijapur, and destroys the 
monarchy, 652. Besieges and takes 
Gulconda, 653.  Imprisons Prince 
Moazzim, 653. Besieges Raighar, 656. 
Cantons on the Bima, 662. Releases 
Cambakhsh, 662. His resentment 
against his yeneral Zulfikar, 663. His 
new plan of employing a besieging and 
pursuing army, 664. ‘Takes Sattara, 664. 
His perseverance, 665. His indefati- 
gable industry, 666. Distruste all 
around him, 666. Pressed by the Ma- 
rattas, 669. Retreats to Ahm 
670. Declines in health, 670. His 
alarm at the approach of death, 671. 
His death and character, 672. His 
letters, 673. © Miscellaneous transac- 
tions of his reign, 673. His successors, 
675-753 

Azam, Prince, hix contest with Moazzin, 
O75 

Azam Ahan pursues Khan Jehan, 578 


h. 


Baber, wvasion of Tndia by, 426. Descent 
and early life, 423. His wars, 424. 
Driven from Transoxiana, 426.  Ae- 
quires Cabul, 428. Discontent of his 
troops, 430. War with Sanga, 431. 
Victory at Sikri, $33. Vietory in Ben- 
val, 435. Death and character, 437-440 

Bactria, Greek kingdom of, 266-270 


Badakhshan, 429, 436, 468 

Bahadur Shah (see Moazzim), 675. His 
proceedings In the Deckan, 676. Trans- 
actions with the Rajputs, 677. War 


with the Sikhs, 678. His death, 681 
Bahaduy Shah, of Guzerat. hix war with 
Humayun, 442. 
443. His reign. 766. Disputes with 
the Portuguese, 767. His death, 767. 
Bahmant kingdom of the Deckan, 475. 
States formed cut of, 476. Its history, 
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Expels the Moguls, : 
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Bairam Khan, 462, 464. His arbitrary 
government, 496. His revolt, pardon, 
and death, 499 

Baji Rao, 700. Ravages Malwa, 701. 
Obtains a cession of the chout, 701. 
Kills Dabari, 703. Compromise with 
Asaf, 704. His successes in Malwa, 
705. Appears before Delhi, and re- 
treats, (07. Forces Asaf to a treaty, 
708. His death, 722 

Balaji Rao, character of, 724. Marches 
to Malwa, 724. Revives demands on 
Delhi, 725. Expela Raghuji, 725. 
Buys over Raghuji, 726. Possessea the 
government, 728. Marches against 
Salabat, 728. Recalled by insurrection, 
729. Seizes Damaji, 729. Saved by a 
mutiny, 730. Intrigues against Sala- 
bat, 741. His death, 752 

Balaji Wiswanath, 699. Establishes the 
government of Saho, 699. His revenue 
pone 699. 699 

ban vazir, 377. Becomes king, 379. 
Puts down the influence of slaves, 380. 
His death, 382 

Balkh, 428, 429, 469. Reduced by Prince 
Morad and Ali Merdan Khan, 584. 
Overrun by the Uzbeks, 584. Aurangzib 

1 there, 584 

Banda leads the Sikhs, 679. Pursued by 
Bahadur, 680. Escapes, 680. Cruel 
execution of, 686 

Banyaras, 87, 748 

Barid Shah, dynasty of, at Bidar, 477, 
761 

Baroch plundered by Sambaji, 651 

Bauddhas, religion of the, 112, 287 

Begara Mahmud, 764 

Behar, conquest of, 366, 435. Possessed 
by Shir Khan Sur, 445. Mutiny of 
Akber’s troops in, 511 

Behlul Lodi, 418 

Behram, Moizz ud din, 377 

Behram, Sultan, 355 

Beal Rujas, 240 

Benyal, congueat of, 366, 509. Revolt of, 
406, 410. Of Farokhsir in. 682. De- 
feat of the king of, 435. Conquest of, by 
Shir Khan, 446. Military features of, 
446. Conquest of, by Akber, 509. 
Mutiny of Akber’s troops in, 511. 
Insurrection of Afghans in, 511. 
Final settlement of, 512. Invaded by 
Raghuji, 725, 726. The chout of. ob- 
tained by Raghuji. 726 

Berar, dynasty of Imad Shah in, 477, 
761 

Bernier, 598, 608 

Bhats, 211 

Bhavani, 97 

Bhoja, 231 

Bidar, history of, 477, 761. 
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CON 

army in, 650. Wars in Baji Rao’s time, 
722 

Confederucy, Hindu, defeated, 321, 328, 
364 

Conqueats, Arab, 300. Conquest of Persia, 
304. Of Sind by the Arabs, 306. Of 
Transoxiana,. 316. Of Ghor, 830. 
Of Persia by Mahmud, 340. Of Ghaz- 
ni, 356. Of Ajmir, 364. Of Delhi, 
365. Of Oudh, Behar, and Bengal, 
366. Of Carnata, 396. Of Maaber, 
396. Uf Maharashtra, 397. Of Mala- 
bar, 401. Of Telingana, 402. Of 
China, attempted, 404. Of Guzerat, 
390, 507. Of Bengal, 366, 509. Of 
Cashmir, 514. Of Sind, 521. Of 
Khandesh, 525, 770. Of Persia by the 
Ghiljeis, 710. Of Hindostan, Maratta 
plan for, 742 

Contracts, 36 

Conversions of Hindus, 487 

Converts. Mogul, massacred, 397 

Copper money, 405 

Coromandel coast, rebellion of, 406. Con- 
quests on, 760 

Court of the Hindu government, 24, 2665. 
Of Akber, 547 

Creation, Hindu idea of, 41 

Criminal law, 28 

Crishna, 100 

Cshatriyas, 16, 58 


]). 


Dahari, in Guzerat. 687. 703. Marches 
to depose the peshwa, 703. Anticipated 
by Baqi Rao, defeated and killed, 703 

Damazpe Gethwar, 623. Tntrigues againet 
Balaji, 724.00 Insurrection by. 729. 
Seized by treachery. 729 

Danigal, death of, S20 

Dara Shakoh, Pronvee. his great expedition 
against Candahar, 586, His failure 
and retreat, O87. His character, 501. 
Administers the government, 503. His 
defensive measures, 594. His son, So- 
lean. ov4. 0 Marches to oppose his 
brothers, but te tally detearted, 496. 
Fhies to Delhi, 698. Supported by Shah 
Jehan, S08. Pursned by Aurangzib, 
G04, Fites trom Laher, 605. Appears 
in Gaiverat, 607. Is abandoned by 
Jeswant Sine. 607. Attacked and de- 
feated. Gus.) Flies to Guizerat, 608, Met 
by Bernier, 608. Fhes towards Sind, 
600, Betraved to Aurangzib, 600, Is 
brouvht te Leth. o00. Sympathy of the 
peorle for, 60g, Ts put to death, 610 

Daud Khan Pouni, entrusted with the 
Deckan administration, 076. Defeat 
and death of. G85 


DIS 


Debts, law of, in Menu, 34 

Deckan, 1. Natural divisions of, 2. Early 
state and divisions of, 236, 238. In- 
vasion of, by Ala ud din, 386. Expe- 
ditions to the, 394, 396, 400. General 
revolt there, 407. Independence of, 
recognised, 410. Kingdoms of, 475. 
Disputes of, interfered with by Akber, 
518. Akber's expedition to the, 522. 
Wars in the, 553. Shah Jehan sent to 
settle the, 561. Renewal of disturb- 
ances, 562. (Quelled, 563. State of, 
566, 577, 643. Famine and _pesti- 
lence in, 579. Unsuccessful operations 
in, 581. War renewed in, under 
Aurangzib, 588. Further disturbances, 
614. Khan Jehan, viceroy of, 633. 
Arrival of Aurangzib in, 649. Its dis- 
ordered state, 654. Revolt of Cam- 
bakhsh in, 676. Bahadur's proceedings 
in, 676. Hosein Ali marches to, 685. 
Asaf Jah establishes his power, 693, 
698. Bahmani monarchy of, founded, 
475, 755. Other kingdoms of, 476, 
756-761. 

Deilemites, 319, 340 

Deities, of the Veda, 40, 278. Of Menu, 
41, 42. Modern, 94. Local, 1038. 

Delhi, conquest of, 365. Kings of, 370. 
Defeat of Moguls at, 392. Sack and 
massacre of, by Timur, 415. Anarchy 
at, 417. Occupation of by Baber, 422. 
Taken by Humayun, 472. Recovered 
by Akber, 496. Dara brought there, and 
put to death, 609, 610. Sivaji entrapped 
there, by Aurangzib, 628. Escape of 
Jeswant Sings family from, 639. State 
of the court of, 688, 693. Baji Rao 
appears before it, 707. Asaf Jab ar- 
rives there, (U7. Supineness of the court 
of, 716. Nadir Shah advances upon it, 
é1¢. Occupies it, 718. Massacre in. by 
the Persians. #12. Plunder of, by Nadir, 
719. Demands on the court of, revived 
by Balaji, 725. Taken by Amed Shah 

. Durrani. 730. Massacres and exactions 
there. 740. Taken by Ragoba, 741. 
Taken by Sedasheo, 746. 

Deagiri, 246. Submission of. 387. Taking 
of, 3897. Removal of the capital to, 
408 

Devi, 97 

Dewal Devi, the princess, 395, 401 

Dharna, 211 

Dilawar founds kingdom of Malwa, 768 

Dilir Khan, deserts Soleiman, 603. In- 
vades Golconda. 646. Lays siege to 
Bijapur. 646 

Disaffection of the Hindus in the Deckan, 
655 

Discontents, Mussuluman, under Akber, 
533% 
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646. By Aurangzib, 652. Peace made 
with the king of, 652. Peace with, 
broken, 653. Taken by Aurangzib, 653. 
Dynasty of kings of, 759 

Gold- working in India, 180 

(rorpara, Santaji, 658, 661 

Gour, taken by Humayun, 448 

Gorernment, in Menu, 20. Changes in, 
66. Of a township, 69. By a village 
community, 71. Of Sultan Mahmud, 
346. Mahometan, 482. Civil, of Akber, 
D441. 544. Of Sivaji, 631 

Govid, Guru, 678 

Granta, religious, 84 

Greek accounts of India, 253. Kingdom 
of Bactria. 266 

Greck schools, resemblance of Hindu 
metaphysics to, 136 

Greeks regarded the Indian character 
favourably, 266 

Guru Govind, forma the Sikhs into a com- 
monwealth, 678 

Guzcrat, 1, 162, 232, 761-768. Differs 
from Bengal, 3. Its relation and re- 
semblance to Hindustan. 3. Mahmud’s 
expedition to, 334. Expedition of Ala 
ud din to, 390. Revolt of, 398, 407, 
$13.  Humayun’s conquest of, 442. 
Expulsion of the Moguls from, 443. 
Flight of the Mirzas to, 504. Conquest 
uf, 507. Insurrection in 512. Resi- 
dence of Jehangir in, 562.  Acknow- 
ledyves Dara, 607. Asaf Jah governs, 
697. The chout ceded in, 702. Mo- 
deration of Baji Rao, in settling, 703. 
History of the kings of, 761. Con- 
quered by Akber, 507, 768 


H. 


Hakim, Prince, nominally governs for his 
brother Akber, 503. Invades the Pan- 
tate, HAV, His revolt and flight, 512. 
His death, 514 

Hlarauti, 481 

Hasav, Sultan Abul, 354 

Hasan Gauqu, tounds the Deckan king- 
dom £79, 755 

Hleadman, Wis duties. 69 

Heat of India, 4 

Theiderahad, 589, 698, See Golconda 

Henna low Hindu, made prime minister, 


460, His vigourand talenta, 461, De- 
feat and death, 462, 496 

Herat, 710 

Thereditary thieves, 209 

Lferaie poetry, Hindu, 169 

Hindoxtan, natural divisions of. 1. Early 


history of, 225. State of, 362, 374, 
47%. Settlement of, by Akber, 522. 
Maratta plan for the conquest of, 742 
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HUM 


Hindus, 10-246. Division and employ- 
ment «f classes, 13. Government, 20. 
Administration of justice, 27. Religion, 
39. Manners and character, 48, 187, 
263, 298. Their origin, 53, 284. Changes 
in cast, 58,250. Changes im government, 
66. System of war, 25,85. More hu- 
mane than the Mahometan, 85. C 
in the law, 89. Religion, observations 
upon present state of, and philosophy, 
92,123. Astronomy and mathematical 
science, 139. Science, originality of, 
144. Geography, 146. Chronology, 
149. Language, 161. Literature, 163. 
Arts, 173, 180. Agriculture, 181. Com- 
merce, 182. Settlements, in Java, etc., 
185. Character in ancient and modern 
times, 222. History of, up to the 
Mahometan invasion, 225. State of, at 
the Mahometan invasion, 313, 362. 
Kingdoms, restoration of, in Telingana 
and Carnata, 406,476. Increased inter- 
course with, by the Mussulmans, 388, 
475, 493. Conversions of, 487. Super- 
stition of, Akber's restrictions on, 5383. 
But general indulgence to, 505, 588. 
Vexatiously treated by Aurangzib, 636. 
General disaffection of, 638 

Hiouen Thsang, his account of India, 238- 
299 

Holcar, origin of this Maratta family, 704 

Hosein Ali, 682, 683. Sent against the 
raja of Marwar, 684. Makes peace, 
684. Marches to settle the Deckan, 
685. Hisill success, 687. Makes peace 
with Raja Saho, and submits to pay 
the chout, 688. Returns with 10,000 
Marattas, 688. Marches against Asaf 
Jah, 694. Assassinated, 694 

Houschold of Akber, 547 

Houses, Hindu, 193. 

Humayun, first reign of, 440. Diaputes 
with the King of Guzerat, 442, 767. 
Marches againat Shir Khan, 446. Takes 
Gour, 448. Retreats, 448. Intercepted. 


449. His army surprised and dispersed, 
449. His second campaign, 450. De- 


feat and flight, 450. Arrives at Lahor, 
451. Fails in attempting Sind, 451. 
Seeks refuge in Jodpur, 452. But is 
refused, 452. His horrible march 
through the desert, 452. Hospitably 
received at Amercuat, 453. Second at- 
tempt on Sind, 453. Retires to Canda- 
har. 454. His dangers, 454, Flies to 
Persia, 455. Reception of, in Persia, 
463. Professesa the Shia religivn, 163. 
Recedwers Candahar, 467. Takes Cabul, 
468. Accepts Camran’s surrender, 469. 
Invades Balkh, 4169. Defeated, 470. 
Blinds Camran, 471. Marches to re- 
cover India, 472. Defeats Secander 
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JZ 


to reduce, 657. Its siege committed 
to Prince Cambakhsh, 661. The siege 
obstructed by Zultikar, 661. Santaji 
Gorpara advances to raise the siege, 
61. Retreats. 662.. The siege re- 
newed, but operations protracted, 663. 
Taken by Zultikar, 603 

Jizya, or poll-tax on infidels, 310. Abo- 
lished by Akber, 538. Revived, 638. 
Abolished, 600 

Jodpur, ant See Marwar 

Jones’, Sir W., Indian orthography, Pref. 
ix. 

Jounpur, 418. 479. Kingdom of, 771 
Judicial Otffcers in Menu, 27. Under the 
Mahometans, 484. Under Akber, 544 

Junla, Mir. See Mir Jumla 

Jun, 453, 609 

Justice, administration of, in Menu, 27. 
Mahometan, 484, 544 


K. 


Kei Kobad, 382 

Acrala, 239 

Ahendesh, 414, 525, 770 

Ahan Jehan Lodi, bia history, 576. His 
Hight from Agra, 577 His proceedings 
in the Deekan, 577. The emperor 
marches against him, 577, Is driven 
out of Ahmednagar, 57% Pursued by 
Azam Khan, flies from the Deekan, and 
is killed, 


ny 


Asari, kingdom of. 358. Unsuccessful 
invasion oof, 365. King of, pursued 
Into India, 372 


Aheze Ahan. Netad, 4AVZ 


Nhorasan, 317, 324, 713 

Nharrim, Prine. See Shah Jehan 

Nhasrou, Sidten, his retreat to Lahor, 307. 
Conquered, 561 

Ah MX fou, Ane rr, the poet, OS, 383, 395 

Ahusrow, the slave, 400 

Ak MXM, Prince, os, His Hight, rebel- 
lien. and seizure, oot. His imprison- 
Inent, S02. Deseription oof him by 
sir T. Roe S61. His suspicions death, 
ays) 


Nugeli dye. purpose of, and means of at- 
tuning, amon Haineus, 124 
Nault Author Noth Shak, founder of the 


dynasty in Geieonda, 477. 759. Pro- 
tesses the Shia religion, 760. Extent 


of da~ kinedom, 760, 


rane 


dvnisty, Fou, Foo 
A “th uel in Bihak, 370 


History of the 


I. 


hahor, the ryaof, his invasion, 321 
Land, grants of by government, 75. $1, 
LOS. Property in, @%. ‘Penure of, 73 


MAH 


Land Revenue, 23, 76, 543. How annually 
settle], 77. Under Akber’s settlement, 
541 

Landh.lders, village, 71. Their rights and 
status, 72. And tenants, 73 

Lands alienated for military service, 81. 
Among the Rajputs, 83, 275,362. For 
services not military, 84, 298. Held free 
of service, 84. Tributary, and other 
dependent territories, 84 

Languages of the Hindus, 161. 
Indian Mahometans, 494 

Law, 28. Criminal, 28, 91. Civil, 32, 
89. Of evidence, 33. Changes in the 
written, 89. Local, 92. Under Ma- 
hometan government, 484. Mahometan 
and Common, 484 

Letters of the emperor Aurangzib, 673 

Literature, Hindu, 163. Mahometan, 498 

Liturgy, Hindu, its character, 111 

Lodi, rise of the family of, 418. Behul 
Lodi, 418. Secander, his good adminis- 


Of the 


tration, 419. His bigotry, 419. Ibra- 
him, his defeat, and death, 421. Khan 


Jehan Lodi. 576 

Logical Schools, 133. Their resemblance 
to Aristotle, 183 

Lunar Races, 150, 226 


M. 


Maaher, conquest of, 396 
Magadha, kings of, 151, 228 


Maha Bharata, 100, 170, 228. Date of the 


war, of, 158, 2 227 
Muharashtra country, 244. See Marattas 
Mahomtans, tirst invade India, 306. 


Causes of their slow progress in India, 


312. Their intercourse with the Hin- 
dus, 353, $88, 475, 493 
Mahometan religion. 360, Empire in 


India, foundation of, 360. Territory in 
India, when greatest, 410.654. Empire, 
internal state of the. #92. Law. 484. 
Literature, 493. 0 Peculiarities discuur- 
aged by Akber, 537. Confederacy, 742 

Mahmud Beyara, vigorous government of 
In Guzerat. 784. Co-operates with the 
Mamluks of Egypt, in a naval war with 
the Portuguese, 760 

Mahanud Ghori, 868 

Mahmud’ Sultan, 323. Disputed succession 
of, 323. Declares his independence, 


325. His expeditions to India, 326, 
32s, 350, 331, 833, 334, 344. Defeata 
the Tartars, 328. Decisive battle, 
328, His capture of Tanesuy 531, 
Conquest of Transoxiana, 321. Per- 
Inanent occupation oof the Panjab, 
333. Sete up a raja in Guzerat, 337. 
His conquest of Pema, 340. His 
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MOH 


Mohabat Khan, called to court the 
empress, 565. Chases the rebellious 
Shah Jehan, 565, 566. Persecuted 
the empresa, 567. His history, 567. 
summoned to court, 567. His son-in- 
law brutally treated by Jehangir, 568. 
Seizes on the emperor's person, 568. 
His camp attacked unsuccessfully by 
the empress, 570. Insecurity of his 
power, 571. Terms granted to him, 
578. Joins Shah Jehan against the 
emperor, 573. Receives the Deckan, on 
Shah Jehan’s accession to the throne, 
576 

Mahommed Adil, or Adali, murders his 
nephew, and usurps the throne, 460. 
His vicea, and incapacity, 460. His de- 
feat and death, 462 

Mohammed Amin Khan, 694, 695 

Mohammed Ghori, 3&6. See Shahab ud 
di 


m 

Mohammed Shah, accession, 691. Pru- 
dence of, 693. His plans against the 
Seiads, 694. Assumes the government, 
695. Rapid decline of his monarchy, 
696. His indolence, his favourites, 
and prejudices, 696, 697. Instigates 
the governor of Heiderabad to su t 
Asaf Jah, 698. Is reconciled to hi 
707. Refuses to ratify Asaf's conces- 
sions, 721. Defeated by Nadir, 717. 
Restored, 719. Purchases aid, by con- 
cession, 725. Marches against the 
Rohillas, 730. His death, 735 

Mohammed, Seiad, 417 

Mohammed Tughlak, 403. Wild schemes 
of, 404. Death, 408.  Rebellions in 
his reign, 406. States formed on the 
dissolution of the empire under, 474 

Motzz ud din Behram, 377 

Monastic orders, 62. Their ascendency, 
11 

Moncey, paper, introduction of, 405. See 
Coinage 

Monothcism. 40, 277, 288 

Moon, rave of the, 150, 226 

Morad, Prince, reduces Balkh, 584. Is 
disgraced, 584. His character, 692. 
His rebellion, 593. Deceived by Au- 
rangzib, 594. With Aurangzib, defeats 
the imperial army, 595. Dismissed by 
Aurangzib, 699. IJmprisoned, 599. 
And murdered, 612. 

Moulavis, 485 

Mountaineers, 212 

Mozagir Shah, king of Guzerat, his his- 
tory, 762 

Multan, 306, 326 

Music, 173 

Mutiny of Akber's troops in Bengal and 
Behar, 511. Balaji, saved by a, 730 

Mysore, 645 


785 


N. 


Nadir Shah. His rise, 718. Drives out 
the Ghiljeis, and recovers 


dalis, 714. Depones Tahmasp Shah, 
714. Is elected ,.714. Suppresses 
the Shia religion, 715. Invades the 


, 720. His tyranny, 781. 
His fears of the Shias, 781. Puts out 
his son's 781. His cruelties, 782. 


Favours Afghans, 732. Is assassi- 
nated by the Persians, 732 
Ni Temple of, 329 
bs 741. His lenges with ah od 
cape, (41. 
Doula, 742 " 
Names, Hi 205 
Nanak, 678 


Nanda’s reign, date of, 151, 155, 228 

Nasir ud din Mahmud, 377 

Nasir ud din Tughlak, 418 

Nasir Jang, repulses Baji Rao, 721. Re- 
volts, 726 

Nations, Tartar, 314 

Naval war with Portuguese, 723, 765 

Nerbadda, the, fixed as the limit of the 
Mogul provinces, 1. Crossed by Sivaji, 
644 

Nidhi, the Pirti, 699, 700 

Nizam Shah, dynasty of, 476, 758 

Nur Jehan, her marriage, and romantic 
history, 553. Her influence, 555. Sup- 
ports Shah Jehan, 558. Is alienated 
from him, 563. Calls to court Moha- 


bat, 565. Distrusts and persecutes 
Mohabat, 567. Her spirited conduct, 
569. Attacks Mohabat’s camp, 670. 


Is repulsed, 570. Joins the emperor 
in his confinement, 571. Her plots and 
preparations, 572. Rescues her hus- 
band, 572. Her devotion to him, 
imprisonment, and death, 575 


0. 
Observances, Ritual, Hindu, 43 


Opinions, metaphysical, 123. Religious, 
of Akber, 536 
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Comparative antiquity of the Hindu 
religious secta, 119. Rise of the Ma- 
hometan, 300. Limited progress of 
Shin a0 a ewed by Nadir 7 » Shs 
Shia sup y ir, 715. ia, 
attempt to introduce the, in the 
Deckan, 467, 757 

Religious system of Akber, 586. His con- 
ferences, 535 

Restrictions on Hindu superstition by 
Akber, 538 

Retreat, calamitous, from Balkh, 585 

Revenue, 22, 76, 80, 263. Divisions, 67. 
Public land, 76. Special exemptions 
from, 76. Evil of farming, 78. Sys- 
tem, notes on the, 270. System of 
Akber. 541. Complicated system of, 
by Balaji, 699 

Rezia, Sultana, her virtues, 375. De- 
feated and put to death, 376 

Rich Hindus, entertainments and pomp 
of, 195 

Pitual, Hindu, 110 

Roe, Sir T., his embassy from James I., 
558. Describes the empire, court, and 
character of Jehangir, 558. And Jeban- 

ir's march to Mandu, 561 

Dohilcand, invaded by the Marattas, 742. 

Rohillas, Rise of the, 780. The emperor 
marches against, 730. Attempted sub- 
jugation of, 736. Defeat Safder Jang, 
736. Submit to the Marattas, 736. Join 
Ahmed Shah, 746 

Rosheniyas, sect of, 517. Marched against, 
in Cabul, 567 

Rukn ud din, 375 

Russian wars with the Afghans, 712 

Ryots, 73, 273 


S. 
Saad Ullah Khan, his death, and charac- 


ter as minister, 588 

Sabuktigin, a slave and successor to Alp- 
tegin, 320. Defeats Jeipal, 322. His 
death, 323. 

Sack of Delhi, 415, 718, 739 

Sadat Khan, 694, 707, 717 

Sayorr family, 429, 463. Ita corruption 
aml decay, 709. Dethroned by the Af- 
ghans of Candahar, 709, 712, 714 

Safder Jang attempts to subjugate the 
Robillax, 735. Marches against them 
and ix defeated, 736. Discontent of, 


737. Ix resisted by Asaf Jah’s d- 
son. ind expelled, 738. His death, 738 
Saho, Sambajis son, 656. His faction, 


676. His government eatablished, 699. 
Hia character, 7OI. 
between him and his rival, Samba, 703. 
Death of, 727 


Accommodation , 


787 


Salabat Jang, march of Bo acting te 7. 


5 
Sanga, rana of Mewar 481, 765, 769 
Sankhya school, 125 
Sanserit, 


Santajt Gorpara, 658. Advances to raise 
the siege of Jinji, 661. Murdered, 
i Meda, 178° Mehometan, 434 
Satis, 50, 207, 265 


668, 

Scenery, Hindu descriptions of, 167 

Schools of philosophy, Sankhya, 125. 
Vedanta, 130. Logical, 1388. Greek, 
resemblance to the Hindu, 136 

Science, Hindu, its originality, 138, 144 

Sculpture, 174 

Scythian settlers in India, 252 

Seasons, Indian, 4 

Secander Lodi, his good administration, 
419. His bigotry, 419 

Secander Sur, revolt under, 461. Defeated 
by Humayun, 472. His submission, 496 

Sects, 107, 487. Rivalry of the Shia and 
Sunni in the court and army, 476, 757. 
Of the Rosheniyas, 517 

Sedasheo Bhao, 728. ce of this 
commander, 745. Takes Delhi, 746. 
Ahmed Shah marches against, 747. His 
supposed death in battle, 752 

Seiads, house of, 417 

Setads : Khizr Khan, 417. Mobarik, 417. 
Mohammed, 417. Ala ud din, 418. 
Abdullah, 682. Hosein Ali 682. The 
origin of their name, 683. Their 
government, 684. Set up nominal 
emperors, 691. General indignation 
against, 692. Internal dissensions of 
their party, 692. Armies of, defeated 
by Asaf Jah, 693. Plans of Mohammed 
Shah against, 694. Their fate, 694 

Seif ud din Ghori, 359 

Seleucus, contemporary with Chandra- 
gupta, 152 
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Singhar surprised by Sivaji, 632 

Sirhind, 418 

Sirinagar, 604, 611 

Siva, the god, 96, 108 

Sicaji, his early robberies, 618. His ad- 
herents, 618. Usurps his father’s jagir, 
619. Revolta against the government 
of Bijapur, 20. Takes possession of 
the Northern Concan, 620. His attach- 
ment to the Hindu religion, 620. His 
father seized as a hostage, 620. Renews 
his encroachments, 621. Plunders the 
Mogul provinces, 621. Forgiven by 
Aurangzib, 621. Pursued by Afzal 
Khan, whom he assassinates, 622. 
Another army sent against him from 
Bijapur, 623. Makes a favourable 
peace, 623. His ru with the 
Moguls, and night exploit, 624. Pursued 
by Shayista, Khan, 624. And Prince 
Moazzim, 625. Plunders Surat, 625. 
His maritime exploit, 626. Sing wont 
sovereignty, 626. Raja Jei Sing sent 
against him, 626. His submission, 626. 
Cu-operates with Jei Sing, 627. Goes 
to Delhi, 627. Entrapped by Aurang- 


zib, 628. Escapes and retreats to 
Raighar, 629. His 


progress, 630. 

Makes peace with the iperors 680. 
Levies tribute on Bijapur and Golconda, 
631. His internal arrangements, 681. 
Surprises Singhar, 632. Ravages the 
Mogul territory, 632. Defeats the 
Moguls in a field-action, 633. His 
conquests from Bijapur, 644. Crowned 
at Raighar, 644. His incursion into 
the Mogul territory, 644. His expedi- 
tion to the south of India, 644. Takes 
Jinji, 645. His son deserta to the 
Moguls, 646. His death and character, 
647 

Slave, progress of a Turki, 370 

Niare kings, 370, 384 

Slivery, 203. Absence of, according to 
the Greeks, 261 

Slarcs, Balban puts down their influence, 
380 

Sofarides, 318, 326 

Soi, property in the. 79 

Solar race, 150, 226 

Suletnan, attempts to aaaasinate Ala ud 
din, 392. His failure and death, 393 

Soletiaan, Prince, defeats Shuja at Be- 
nares, 094. Deserted by his allies, 603. 
Flies to Sirinaygar, and is imprisoned, 
604. Given up by the raja, 611 

Somnat, 334 

Sophia, dynasty, 429, 463, 709 

Spicer, ete., 7 

Spirits, good and evil, 42, 102 

States, the ancient Hindu, 225, 236. The 
Greek accounts of, 261. 
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dissolution of the empire under Moham- 
Tughlak, 478, 755. Rajput, 368, 
644 
17, 58, 261, 616 
Rezia, 375 (vide Rezia). Chand, 


Sumera Raj $12, 771 


Tartars, 314, 322, 327 

Tax, Poll, on infidels. See Jizya 

Taxes, 22, 76, 263, 543 

Tedingana, 240. Failure of expeditions 
to, 396, 402. Conquered, 402. Raja 
of, released and restored, 402. Recovers 
its independence, 406 

Telugu, country and language, 168, 237 

Tenants, temporary and permanent, 73 

Theistical Sankhya, 129 

Thieves. hereditary, 209 

Todar Mal, 510, 519. His reforms, 644 

Towns, 191, 488 

Township, government of, 69, 71 

Townapeople, manner of life of the Hindu, 

Trade, 182-187 

Transoxiana, 314. Turks in, 316. Arab 
conquests of, 316. Conquest of, by Mah- 
mud, 331. Baber driven out of, 426, 429 

Trees of India, 5 

Tributary territories, 84 

Tughlak, house of, 402-418. Ghiyas ud 
din, 402. Mohammed, character of, 403. 
Wild schemes of, 404. Projected con- 
quest of Persia, 404. Attempt to con- 
quer China, 404. His tyranny, 405. Re- 
bellions against, 406, 407. His activity, 
407. Dies, 408. Foreign accounts of 
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